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fl^HB  great  experiment  of  Poor  Law  amendment,  which  has  now 
-^  for  seven  years  been  in  progress  among  our  southern  neigh* 
boon,  appears  to  us  to  have  been  insufficiently  attended  to,  and 
therefore  to  have  been  imperfectly  understood  in  this  part  of 
the  island*  We  do  not  believe  that  many  of  our  Scottish  readers 
are  fully  aware  of  the  origin  of  the  English  Poor  Laws,  of  the 
changes  which  they  underwent,  of  the  abuses  which  thev  created, 
of  the  remedy  which  has  been  applied ;  or  of  the  obstacles  which 
have  diminished  the  success  of  that  great  measure,  and  now 
threaten  its  efficiency.  And  yet  these  are  subjects  of  the  deep- 
est interest,  even  to  those  who  study  legislation  merely  as  a 
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science.  A  series  of  laws  are  exhibited,  persevered  in  for  centuries, 
by  a  nation  always  eminent  for  practical  wisdom,  of  which  the 
result  has  almost  invariably  been  failure,  or  worse  than  failure; 
which  in  scarcely  a  single  instance  have  attained  their  objects, 
and  in  most  oases  have  produced  efikcts  precitdy  opposite  to  the 
intentions  of  their  fVatoers ;— haVe  aggravated  whatever  they  Were 
intended  to  diminish,  and  produced  whatever  they  were  intended 
to  prevent  From  us,  as  Scotchmen^  they  merit  peculiar  at- 
tention, not  only  from  the  resemblance  of  our  poor  laws  to  the 
earlier  English  statutes;  but  from  the  probability  that,  as  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  conn  tries  becomes  more  intimate,  we 
shall  at  no  distant  period  follow  the  example,  whatever  it  may 
be,  of  the  larger  couBtty  to  which  we  are  united ;  and  participate 
in  the  evils  and  the  advfto^iges  of  the  system  which  she  may 
finally  adopt.  This  fate  already  threatens  Ireland.  It  is  scarce- 
ly probable  that  Scotland  can  avoid  it. 

Each  of  the  subjects  to  which  wd  have  allsded,  w6tild  reqaile 
a  volume  for  its  complete  developMent ;  but  we  are  constrained 
to  give  to  them  such  consideration  as  is  admissiUe  witfiin.  the 
limits  of  an  arttde  of  moderate  length. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  o?  Commons  which  considered 
the  Poor  Laws  in  ISl?)  commence  their  able  Report  by  stating, 
that  *  the  principle  of  a  oompulsory  provirion  for  the  impotent, 
'  and  for  setting  to  work  the  able-bodied)  originated,  without 
'  doubt,  in  motives  of  the  purest  humanity.'  From  this  state- 
ment, plausible  as  it  is,  we  utterly  dinent.  We  bdieve  that  the 
English  poor  laws  originated  in  selfishness,  ignorance,  and  pride. 
Better  motives,  without  doubt,  though  misdirected  by  almost 
equal  ignorance^  dietated  the  changes  which  were  made  in  those 
laws  during  the  Idtfa  century — the  fourth  which  elapted  from 
their  commencement ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  their  origin  was 
an  attempt  substantially  to  restore  the  expiring  system  of  slavery. 
The  evils  of  slavery  are  now  understood ;  it  is  admitted  that  it 
destroys  all  the  nobler  virtues,  both  moral  and  intellectual ;  that 
it  leaves  the  slave  without  energy,  without  truth,  without  hob- 
esty,  without  industry,  without  providence ;  in  short,  widiout  anv 
of  the  qualities  which  fit  men  to  be  respected  or  even  esteeaMO. 
But  mischievous  as  slavery  is,  it  has  many  plausible  advantages, 
and  freedom  many  apparent  dangers.  The  subsistence  of  a  skve 
k  safe ;  he  cannot  suffer  firom  insuflEk»ent  wages,  or  from  want  of 
employment ;  he  has  not  to  save  for  siduiess  or  old  age ;  he  has 
not  to  provide  for  his  family ;  he  cannot  waste  in  mmkenness 
the  wages  by  which  they  were  to  be  supported ;  his  idleness  or 
dishonestv  cannot  reduce  them  to  misery;  they  sufier  neither 
born  his  mlts  nor  his  foUies.     We  believe  that  there  are  few  ^ 
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Mr  Highland  parishts  in  which  there  ii  not  more  eoffBrioflr  from 
poFerty  than  would  be  found  in  an  eqilal  Bnteian  |^pdaiioa4 
Afain»  the  master  thinks  that  he  gains  by  biing  able  to  propoi^ 
tion  the  slave's  subsbtence  to  his  wants*  In  a  state  of  freeoomf 
average  wages  are  always  enoogh  to  support^  with  more  or  Ims 
comfort,  but  still  to  support^  an  average  mmiljr*  The  unmarried 
slave  receives  merelv  his  own  maintenanoe.  A  freeman  asakcs  a 
bargain  ;  he  asks  whatever  his  master  can  afford  to  pay*  The 
competition  amonff  employers  forces  them  to  submit  to  Aeso 
terms ;  and  die  higoly  paid  workman  often  wastes  his  extra  wagei 
m  idleness  and  debauchery.  And  when  employment  is  abundanti 
ihst »,  when  his  services  are  most  wantedi  ne  often  tries  to  better 
himself  bv  quitting  his  master.  All  this  is  disagreeable  to  wUMf- 
ters  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  apparent  eoonomy  of  ser» 
vile  labour,  and  to  its  lethargic  obedience. 

The  g^reat  motive  of  the  framers  of  the  earlier  English  po#r 
laws  was  to  remedy  the  latter  class  of  incon  venienoes ;  those  whiiA 
affect,  or  appear  to  affect  the  master.  The  motive  of  the  Irameia 
of  the  later  acts  again,  beginning  with  George  I.,  was  to  remedy 
the  first  class  of  evils ; — those  wnich  affect  the  frco  labo«rer  and 
hit  fiunily. 

The  first  set  of  laws  were  barbiurous  and  unskilful^  and  tketf 
fiulare  it  evident  from  their  constant  ro^naetment  or  amendment, 
with  different  provisions  and  severer  penalties.  The  second  set 
hsd  a  different  fiite^^-they  ultimately  succeeded,  in  many  dii- 
tricts«  in  giving  to  the  labourer  and  to  his  family  the  security  of 
servitude.  They  succeeded  in  relieving  him  and  those  who,  in 
a  state  of  real  freedom,  would  have  been  dependent  on  him,  firom 
■aoy  of  the  penalties  imposed  by  nature  oa  idleness,  in^provi- 
dence,  and  misconduct.  And  by  doing  this,  they  in  a  great  measure 
effected,  though  certainly  against  the  intentions  of  the  l^^lature, 
the  object  which  had  been  vainlv  attempted  by  the  earner  laws. 
They  confined  the  labourer  to  his  parish ;  they  dictated  to  him 
who  shoald  be  his  master ;  and  they  proportioned  his  wages,  not 
to  ha  services,  but  to  his  wants.  Before  the  poor  law  amend- 
ment act,  nothing  but  the  power  of  arbitrary  punishment  was 
wanting  in  the  pauperized,  parishes  to  a  complete  system  of 
praBdiaTslavery. 

Oar  limiu  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  to  state  very 
briefly  the  material  parts  of  the  numerous  statutes,  beginning  by 
the  statute  of  labouren,  23d  Ed.  III.,  (1 349,)  and  ending  by  the 
d9th  Elis.  cap.  4,  (1597,)  which  were  passed  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  masters. 

The  23d  Ed-  III.  requires  all  servants  to  accept  the  wigy 
which  wwn.ttiually  gtvea.fiva  or  six  years  belovoji  and  to  serM 
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by  the  year,  not  by  the  day ;  it  fixes  a  positive  rate  of  wages  in 
many  employments ;  forbids  persons  to  quit  the  places  in  which 
they  had  dwelt  in  the  winter,  and  search  employment  elsewhere 
in  summer ;  or  to  remove,  in  order  to  evade  the  act,  from  one 
eounty  to  another.  A  few  years  after,  in  1360,  the  34th  Ed.  IIL 
confirmed  the  previous  statute,  and  added  to  the  penalties,  which 
it  imposed  on  labourers  or  artificers  absenting  themselves  from 
their  services,  that  they  should  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with 
the  letter  F.  It  imposed  also  a  fine  of  L.10  on  the  mayor  and 
bailifTs  of  a  town  which  did  not  deliver  up  a  labourer  or  artificer 
who  had  left  his  service. 

Twenty-eight  years  after,  in  1388,  was  passed  the  12th  Rich.  I L, 
which  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  origin  of  the  English 

E>orlaws*  By  that  act  the  acts  of  Ed.  III.  are  confirmed — 
bourers  are  prohibited,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  from  quitting 
their  residences  in  search  of  work,  unless  provided  with  testimo- 
nials stating  the  cause  of  their  absence,  and  the  time  of  their  re- 
turning, to  be  issued  by  Justices  of  the  Peace  at  their  discretion. 
And,  *  because  labourers  will  not,  nor,  for  a  long  season,  would 
*not,  serve  without  outrageous  and  excessive  hire,'  prices  are 
fixed  for  their  labour;  and  punishments  awarded  against  the 
liabourer  who  receives  more,  and  the  master  who  gives  more. 
Persons  who  have  been  employed  in  husbandry  until  twelve  years 
of  age,  are  prohibitedi  from  becoming  artisans.  Able-bodied 
beggars  are  to  be  treated  as  labourers  wandering  without  pass- 
)K>rts.  Impotent  beg^anS  are  to  remain  where  they  are  at  the 
time  of  the  proclamation  of  the  act ;  or,  if  those  places  are  un- 
willing or  unable  to  support  them,  they  are,  within  forty  days,  to 
repair  to  the  places  where  they  were  bom,  and  there  dwell  during 
their  lives. 

We  have  said  that  this  act  has  been  treated  as  the  origin  of 
the  English  poor  laws.  It  has  been  so  considered  in  consequence 
of  the  last  clause,  which  is  the  first  enactment  recognising  the 
existence  of  the  impotent  poor.  But  this  enactment  makes  no 
provision  for  them ;  though,  by  requiring  them  to  be  stationary 
in  a  given  spot  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  it  seems  to  assume 
that  they  would  be  supported  there.  It  gives  them,  however,  no 
claim,  nor  is  there  a  clause  in  the  whole  act  intended  to  benefit 
any  persons  except  the  employers  of  labour,  and  principally  of 
agricultural  labour— that  is  to  say,  the  landowners  who  made 
the  law.  If  the  provisions  of  the  act  could  have  been  enforced, 
the  agricultural  labourers,  and  they  formed  probably  four-fifths 
of  the  population  of  England,  though  nominally  free,  would  have 
been  as  effectually  ascnpti  glelxB  as  any  Polish  serf.  And,  to 
make  ^  nearer  approximation  to  slavery,  in  the  next  year,  (1389,) 
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the  I3th  Rich.  IT.  "was  passed ;  which  directs  the  Justices  of  eveiy 
county  to  make  proclamation  every  half  year,  at  their  discretion^ 
according  to  the  price  of  food,  what  wages  every  artificer  and 
labourer  shall  receive  by  the  day.  This  act,  with  some  intervals, 
during  which  the  legislature  attempted  itself  to  fix  the  prices  of 
labour,  remained  substantiallv  in  force  until  the  present  century* 
A  further  attempt  to  reduce  husbandry  labourers  to  a  hereditary 
caste  of  serfs,  was  made  by  the  7th  Hen.  IV.  cap.  17)  (1405,) 
which,  after  reciting  that  the  provisions  of  the  former  acts  were 
evaded  by  persons  apprenticing  their  children  to  crafts  in  towns— 
so  that  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of  husbandry  labourers  that  gen^ 
ikmen  are  impoverished — forbids  persons  not  having  20s.  a-year 
in  land  to  do  so,  under  penalty  oi  a  year's  imprisonment. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  labourers  did  not  readily  submit 
to  the  villanage*  to  which  the  law  strove  to  reduce  them ;  for  from 
this  time  the  English  statute  book  is  deformed  by  the  enactments 
against  able-bodied  persons  leaving  their  homes,  or  refusing  to 
work  at  the  wages  offered  to  them,  or  loitering,  (that  is  to  saVy 
professing  to  be  out  of  work,)  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Dt 
fium,  *  make  this  part  of  English  history  look  like  the  history 

*  of  the  savages  in  America.     Almost  all  severities  have  been 

*  inflicted,  except  scalping.'*  A  new  class  of  criminals,  desig* 
nated  by  the  terms  *  sturdy  rogues'  and  ^  vagabonds,'  was  created. 
Among  these  were  included  idle  and  suspect  persons,  living 
suspiciously.!  Persons  having  no  land  or  craft  whereby  they  get 
their  living4  Idle  persons  calhng  themselves  serving-men,  having 
no  masters.  Persons  who,  after  having  been  sent  nome,  absent 
themselves  from  such  labour  as  they  shall  be  appointed  toj  Able^ 
bodied  poor  persons  who  do  not  apply  themselves  to  some  honest 
labour  or  other ;  or  serve  even  for  meat  and  drink,  if  nothing 
more  is  to  be  obtained.§  Persons  able  to  labour,  not  having 
land  or  master,  nor  using  any  lawful  employment*  Labourers 
using  loitering,  and  refusing  to  work  for  reasonable  wages-lf 

The  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  person  dependent  on  his 
labour  for  his  support  to  assert  free  agency,  by  changing  his 
abode,  or  by  making  a  bargain  for  his  services,  or  even  by 
refusing  to  work  for  ^  bare  meat  and  drink,'  rendered  him  liable 
to  be  whipped  and  sent  back  to  his  place  of  birth,  or  last  resi- 
dence, for  three  years ;  or,  according  to  some  statutes,  for  one 
year,  there  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  authorities.  The 
second  attempt  subjected  him,  at  one  time,  to  slavery  for  life^ 


•  History  of  the  Poor  Laws,  p.  120. 

t  11  Hen.  VII.  cap,  2.  J  22  Hen.  VIIL  cap.  12. 

1  27  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  25.  §  1  Ed.  VI.  cap.  3. 

^  3  and  4  Ed.  VL  cap.  16.     14  Eliz.  cap.  5.    39  EUs.  cap.    4. 
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*  to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water  and  refuse  meat,  and  canted  to 
^  work  by  beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise ;'  and  iot  the  third  be 
was  to  suffer  death  as  a  felon. 

We  have  seen  that  the  l^ith  Rich.  II.  required  the  impotent 
poor  to  remain  for  life  where  they  were  found  at  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  act,  or  at  the  places  of  their  birth.  The  subsequent 
statutes  require  them  to  proceed  either  to  their  places  of  birth, 
or  last  places  of  residence,  for  three  years.  The  law  assumed, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  that  they  would  be  supported  there 
by  volnatary  alms^  and  as  respects  the  able-bodied,  it  assumed 
that  an  able-bodied  slave,  for  such  the  labourer  gfiven  up  to  the 
local  authorities  was,  could  always  be  made  worth  his  mainte- 
nance ;-'that  maintenance  being,  of  course,  the  lowest  that  ooold 
keep  him  in  working  order.  It  appears,  however,  that  casual 
alms  were  found  an  insufficient,  or  an  inconvenient  provision 
for  the  impotent}  that  the  local  authorities  were  not  sufficiently 
severe  taskmasters  of  the  able-bodied ;  and  that  the  keepini^ 
Aem  at  work  required  some  fund,  by  way  of  capita).  The  27th 
Hen.  Vlli.  cap.  25,  (1536,)  therefore,  requires  the  parishes  ta 
which  the  able*>bodied  should  be  sent,  ^  to  keep  them  to  contt* 
^  nual  labour  in  suoh  wbe  that  they  may  get  their  own  livings 

*  by  the  eontinual  labour  of  their  own  hands ;'  on  pain  that  every 
parish  making  default  shall  forfeit  twenty  shillings  a-month.  It 
directs  the  cWchwardens,  and  two  others  of  every  parish,  to 
collect  altns  and  broken  meat,  to  be  employed  in  supporting 
the  impotent  poor,  and  ^  setting  and  keeping  to  work  the  sturdy 
<  vagabonds ;'  and  forbids  other  almsgiving,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
ten  times  the  amount.  This  is  the  first  attempt  at  making- 
charity  legal  and  svstematie ;  and  it  was  obviously  a  part  of  the 
seheme  for  confining  the  labouring  population  to  their  own 
parishes.  It  seems  to  have  been  supposed  that  voluntary  alms^ 
systematically  distributed,  would  povide  wholly  for  the  impo^' 
tent,  and  form  a  fund  wbieh,  aided  by  the  fruits  of  their  forced 
labo^i',  would  support  the  ^  sturdy  vaffabonds ;'  and,  therefore, 
that  no  one  coula  liave  an  excuse  fw  changing  his  residence. 

In  the  early  part  of  Eliaabeth't  reign  was  passed  a  statute, 
5th  EUs.  cap.  3,  (1562,)  inflicting  the  usual  penalties,  whipping, 
slavery,  and  death,  on  sturdy  vagabonds  $  that  is  to  say,  on 
those  who,  having  no  propert^F  but  their  labour,  presumed  to 
^t  fis  if  they  had  a  ri^ht  to  dispose  of  it ;  and  eootaaning  the 
usual  provisions  for  confining  the  impotent  poor  to  their  paiUhes. 
In  one  respect,  however,  it  was  a  great  step  in  advance ;  for  it 
contains  for  the  first  time  a  provision  enabling  the  Justices  to 
tax,  at  their  disoretioil,  those  who  refused  to  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  the  impotent  and  the  keeping  at  work  the  able-bodied. 
Coneurrendy  with  this  slatuto^  and  indefd  as  a  part  of  it,  for 
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U  16  ibe  nut  chapter  on  the  roll  of  jmrliameat,  was  passed 
the  5th.  Eliih  oap.  4.  This  statute  requues  all  persoDs  brought 
up  ta  eertaia  «pecifie4  trades,  at  that  time  the  principal  trades 
at  the  ooantry,  and  not  possessed  ot  property,  or  employed  in 
bnshaadry,  or  in  a  gentleman's  service,  to  continue  to  serve  in 
$mk  trai^;  and  orders  that  all  other  persops,  between  twelve 
years  old  and  sixty,  not  being  gentlemen,  or  students  in  a 
school  or  university,  or  entitled  to  property,  and  not  engaged 
\tk  fluaritioie  of  mining  operations,  be  compelled  to  serve  in  bus* 
handry  with  any  person  that  will  require  such  person  to  serve, 
within  the  same  oounty.  Females,  in  corporate  towns,  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  forty,  and  unmarried,  are  to.be  disposed 
of  in  service  by  the  corporate  authorities,  at  such  wages,  and  i» 
soeh  sort  and  manner,  as  the  authorities  think  meet.  The  hours 
ef  work  are  fixed  by  the  statute  i  and  the  justices  are,  twice 
a*year,  aflet   ^  conferring  together  respecting  the  plenty  or 

*  scarcity  of  the  time,'  to  fix  the  wages.  Persons  directly  or  in- 
4irfetly  paying  more,  are  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  and 
(oe ;  persoaa  reoeiviog  more,  by  impribonment.  No  person  is 
to  depart  from  one  parish  to  another,  or  from  one  hundred  or 
coonty  to  serve  in  another  hundred  or  county,  without  a  license 
from  the  loeal  authorities* 

When  we  reeoUeet  that  disobedience  to  these  enactments  ex«« 
posed  a  man  or  a  woman  to  be  included  in  the  proscribed  class 
•f  vi^aboiids»  punishable  by  whipping,  branding,  slavery,  and 
ikath,  i%  must  be  admitted  that,  whatever  might  be  the  practices 
the  km  gave  litUe  freedom  to  the  labouring  elasses. 

The  14lh  Eiia.  cap.  6)  (1573,)  parried  on  the  same  legislation 
sgunsl  the  able-bodied,  merely  aggravating  the  pen^ty,  bv 
sabjeding  the  offenders  (that  is,  all  persons  who  would  not  work 
far  what  tbe  Justioea  should  think  reasonable  wages)  to  whipping 
•ad  bumiag  for  the  first  offence,  and  to  the  penalties  of  felony 
far  the  seeoad.  U  made  a  further  approach  to  the  present  sys« 
Ism,  by  diredlng  the  fund  '  for  setting  to  work  the  rogues  and 

*  vsgabonda*'  aM  relieving  the  impotent,  to  be  raised  by  a  gene- 


ral 

Twesity^ive  ymxn  afterwards,  the  two  acts  of  the  89tb  EUi.  eap^ 
I  and  4»  were  passed,  ifhkh  for  the  first  time  divided  into  separate 
slilatea  the  ponisbmenl  of  the  able-bodied,  and  the  relief  of  the  im* 
psisnt  By  the  second  of  these  aets,  vagabonds  (inolud'mg,  we  re» 
Ml,  MSttiaabU  to  lalMHir,haTiDg  aolord  or  master,  not  using  any 
tswfiu  saspkjmiinfSj  and  labourers  refusing  to  work  for  eommon 
wa|et)  ate  to  bo  whipped,  but  nf^t  branded,aiid  seal  back  to  their 
ptnshes :  If  disy  appear  to  be  sueh  aa  will  not  he  reforme<f, 
thq^  are  to  be  transported,  or  adjudged  perpetually  to  the  gal- 
leys. 
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The  other  act,  the  39th  Eliz.  cap.  3,  differs  so  slightly  from 
the  43d  Eliz.  cap.  2,  that  it  requires  no  further  attention. 

The  43d  of  Eliz.  directs,  that  the  churchwardens  and  two  or 
more  householders,  to  bo  appointed  by  the  Justices,  shall  take 
order,  with  the  consent  of  the  Justices,  for  setting  to  work  chil* 
dren,  and  all  persons  having  no  means  to  maintain  themselves,  and 
nsing  no  ordinary  or  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their  living  by; 
and  to  raise  a  fund  by  taxation  of  the  inhabitants  for  such  setting 
to  work,  and  for  the  necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  impotent,  old, 
and  blind  poor  not  able  to  work.  And  the  Justices  are  directed 
to  send  to  the  House  of  Correction,  or  common  jail,  *  such  as 
^  shall  not  employ  themselves  to  work,  being  appointed  thereunto 
*  as  aforesaid.' 

It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  the  43d  of  Elizabeth 
deserves  neither  the  praise  nor  the  blame  which  have  been 
lavished  on  it.  So  far  from  having  been  prompted  by  benevo- 
lence, it  was  a  necessary  link  in  one  of  tne  heaviest  chains  in  j 
which  a  people  calling  itself  free  has  been  bound.  It  was  part  of  j 
a  scheme  prosecuted  for  centuries,  in  defiance  of  reason,  justice,  | 
and  humanity,  to  reduce  the  labouring  classes  to  serfs,  to  im-  J 
prison  them  in  their  parishes,  and  to  dictate  to  them  their  em- 
ployments and  their  wages.  Of  course,  persons  confined  to 
certain  districts  by  penalties  of  whipping,  mutilation,  and  death, 
must  be  supported ;  and,  if  they  were  capable  of  labour,  it  was 
obvious  that  they  ought  to  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  expense 
of  their  maintenance.  Thence  arose  the  provisions  for  relieving 
the.  impotent,  and  setting  to  work  the  able-bodied.  But  these 
provisions  do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  deserve  the  censure  passed 
on  them  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1817. 
They  were  not  of  a  nature  to  induce  the  industrious  to  relax 
their  efforts.  They  held  out  no  temptations  to  idleness.  The 
able-bodied,  who  were  the  objects  of  the  43d  Elizabeth,  were 
those  *  who,  having  no  means  to  maintain  themselves,  used  no 
'  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their  living  by ;'  such 
persons  were,  by  the  previous  acts,  crmiinals ;  the  work  to  which 
they  were  to  be  put  was  forced  work ;  and  if  they  did  not  em^ 
ploy  themselves  in  it,  *  being  thereunto  appointed  as  aforesaid,' 
the  Justices  were  to  commit  them  to  jail.  The  industrious 
labourer  was  not  within  the  spirit  or  the  words  of  the  act.  This 
was,  indeed,  the  complaint  of  Lord  Hale :  '  The  plaster,'  says 
his  Lordship,  *  is  not  so  large  as  the  sore.  There  are  many  poor 
<  who  are  able  to  work  if  they  had  it,  and  had  it  at  reasonable 
^  wages,  whereby  they  might  support  themselves  and  their  funi- 
-'  lies.     The»t  are  not  mihdn  the  provUion  of  the  Uxw.** 

*  See  Lord  Hale's  Psper  at  length,  in  Bum's  History  of  the  Poor 
Zatos,  p.  144. 
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And  it  was  long  before  the  legislature  assented  to  any  exten- 
sion of  the  43d  EUzabeth.  The  8th  and  9th  Will.  III.  cap.  30, 
passed  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  *  To  the  intent  that  the 

*  money  raised  only  for  the  relief  of  such  as  are  impotent  as  toell 
<  as  poor ^  may  not  be  misapplied/  requires  all  persons  receiving 
relirfy  and  their  families,  to  wear  a  badge,  containing  a  large 
Roman  P,  and  the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  the  parish  from 
which  they  received  relief;  the  object  being  not,  as  has  been 
supposed,  to  deg^rade  the  pauper,  but  to  afford  an  easy  means  of 
detecting  the  overseer  who  had  relieved  an  able-bodied  person. 

The  oppressive  legislation  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors 
was  unsuccessful.  The  provisions  on  which  its  efficacy  depended, 
namely,  the  regulation  of  wages  by  the  Justices,  the  punishment 
of  those  who  refused  to  work  for  such  wages,  or  who  paid  more 
than  such  wages,  and  the  punishment  of  those  who  left  their 
parishes  without  license,  became  gradually  obsolete.  Legally 
considered,  they  remained  in  force  until  the  present  century. 
Sir  Frederic  Eden  has  collected  regulations  of  wages  by  the 
Justices,  from  the  d5th  of  Eliz.  (1593)  down  to  1725.  And  the 
last  which  he  gives,  that  regulating  wages  for  the  county  of 
Lancaster  in  1725,  contains  an  exposition  of  the  law  by  the  Jus- 
tices, in  the  spirit  of  the  times  of  Henry  VIII.  or  Elizabeth  : — 
'  That  the  transgressors  may  be  inexcusable  when  punished, 

*  we,  the  said  justices,  publish  these  denunciations,  penalties, 
'  punbhments,  and  forfeitures  which  the  statutes  impose.  No 
'servant  that  hath  been  in  service  before,   ought  to  be  re- 

*  tiioed  without  a  testimonial  that  he  or  she  is  legally  licensed 

*  to  depart,  and  at  liberty  to  serve  elsewhere,  to  be  registered 

*  with  the  minister  of  the  parish  whence  the  servant  departs. 

*  The  master  retaining  a  servant  without  such  testimonial  forfeits 

*  five  pounds.     The  person  wanting  such  testimonial  shall  be 

*  imprisoned  till  he  procure  it.     If  he  do  not  produce  one  within 

*  twenty-one  days,  to  be  whipped  as  a  vagabond.     The  person 

*  that  gives  more  wages  than  is  appointed  by  the  justices  shall 
'  forfat  five  pounds,  and  be  imprisoned  ten  days :  the  servant 
'  that  tdies  more  to  be  imprisoned  twenty-one  days.     Every 

*  promise  or  gift  whatever  to  the  contrary  shall  be  void.  We, 
'  ihe  said  justices,   shall  make  strict  enquiries,   and  see  the 

*  defaults  against  these  ancient  and  useful  statutes  severely  cor« 

*  rected  and  punished.'* 

But  these  seem  to  have  been  only  occasional  ebullitions  of 
magisterial  activity.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Justices  seldom  ex« 
ereaed  their  powers  of  regulating  wages  ;t  and  it  is  scarcely 

*  Edkn,  vol.  ill.  p.  ex. 

t  RuGGLS*s  History  ^iht  Poor^  L  105.     Eden,  vol.  i.  p*  141. 
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poMUe  that,  ff  diey  had  obeyed  the  bjwetioBS  ef  fifth  Bl}«.  %od 
%i  Jamea  L  cap.  6,  and  proeUimed  every  half  jear  the  price  tf 
labour  in  every  employment  for  the  next  six  nioBtba»  and  vm- 
priaoBtd  for  ten  days  every  employer  of  labour  who  gave  moiei 
eontemporary  writers  would  not  have  frequently  alluded  ta  a  law 
by  which  every  dass  would  have  been  conatantiy  afl^ted*  Their 
silence  proves  that  it  became  practically  obsolete.  It  was  a  far 
jHM  marihia. 

The  attempt  to  confine  the  labourer  to  his  parish^  by  punish* 
ing  him  if  he  quitted  without  a  license,  appears  to  have  been 
equally  ineffectual.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  recital  in 
the  la  Car.  II.,  cap.  12,  (1662,)  which  states,  that '  by  reason  of 

*  some  defects  in  the  law,  poor  people  are  not  restrained  from 

*  going  from  one  parish  to  another ;  and  therefore  do  endeavour 
^  to  settle  themselves  in  those  parishes  where  there  is  the  bttt 

<  stock,  the  larffest  commons  or  wastes  to  build  cottages,  and 

<  the  most  woodi  for  them  to  bum  and  destroy,  and,  when  they 

<  have  consumed  it,  then  to  another  parish.' 

The  defect  of  the  law  was  its  severity,  and  the  remedy  applied 
by  the  statute  was  to  enable  the  Justices,  on  complaint  of  the 
overseers  that  a  new  comer  was  likely  to  be  chargeable,  to  re- 
BMive  and  oonvey  such  person  to  the  parish  where  he  was  last 
'  legally  settled,  unless  be  gave  security  to  indemnify  hia  new 
place  of  residence. 

This  was  the  first  attempt  to  prevent  the  migration  of  the 
able-bodied  by  any  means  except  punishment ;  and  such  was  ks 
success,  that  all  the  subsequent  efforts  of  the  legislature  have 
been  made  in  an  opposite  direction.  Thirty-five  years  after- 
wards,  the  act  8th  and  9th  Will.  III.  cap.  30,  was  passed, 
which  recites,  that  ^  poor  persons  are  for  the  most  pari  con^ 
^  fined  to  live  in  their  own  parislies,  and  not  permitted  to  tn'- 
^  habit  elsewhere,  though  th^r  labour  is  wanted  in  many  other 

*  places.'  And  enacts,  that  ^  if  a  person  coming  to  reside  in  a 
'  parish,  shall  at  the  same  time  deliver  to  the  overseers  a  certifi'i- 
^  cate  from  the  overseers  of  another  parish,  acknowledging  him 
^  to  be  legally  settled  there,  and  obliging  Uiemselvea  to  provide 
^  for  him  and  his  family  if  chargeable,  sudi  person  shall  not  be 

*  removed  until  actually  chargeable*' 

Bqt  as  a  person  who  wished  to  quit  hia  parish  could  not  re« 
quire  the  overseers  to  furnish  him  with  this  certificate,  the  re«> 
medy  was  insuficimt ;  and  the  legal  restraint  imposed  by  the 
18th  Car«  IL  continued  for  more  than  a  century,  until  it  was 
4nally  removed  by  the  a5th  Geo.  IIL  cap.  101^  (1795,)  which 
enacted  that  no  poor  person  should  be  removed  until  aetui^y 
chargeable. 

The  fiate  ot  die  law  which  authorized  aelief  at  the  expense  of 
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tile  parish  wai  tctt  different.  There  is  so  nnoii  pain  in  wit* 
BessiBg  distress^  and  so  mueh  pleasure  in  proeuring  its  relief; 
there  is  so  mueh  sympathy  with  unmerited  misfortune,  and  with 
the  sufferings  to  whieh  the  wife  and  children  are  exposed  through 
the  misconduct  of  the  husband  and  fisther ;  misery  and  destitu- 
tloa  are  so  severe  a  punishment  for  idleness  or  improvidence ; 
the  DiggardHnees  of  those  whose  refusal  throws  the  whole  burden  of 
ehsrity  on  the  benevolent  is  so  disgusting;  and  we  must  add,  the 
assessment  and  distribution  of  a  poor  rate,  give  so  many  oppor- 
toailies  of  undue  profit,  and  so  many  means  of  gratifying  the 
love  of  power  and  of  popularity,  that  nothing  but  the  strictest 
rales,  vigilantly  superintended  and  severely  eimrced,  can  restrain 
those  whom  the  law  enables  to  create  and  to  manage  a  fund  for 
sharilable  purposes — to  deoide  how  much  shall  be  raised,  and  to 
whom  anci  on  what  grounds  and  in  what  proportions  it  shall 
he  awarded. 

He  rules  laid  down  by  tho  43d  of  Elisabeth  were  strict ;  but 
the  eoly  sanction  for  their  being  observed,  was  the  yearly  inspeo* 
tien  of  tho  overseers*  accounts  bv  two  Justices — an  inspection 
which,  if  it  ever  was  real,  soon  became  nominal.  The  conse- 
quences aro  stated  In  tho  following  recital  in  the  8d  William 
aod  Mary,  cap.  1 1  ^^'  Whereas  many  isconvenienoes  do  daily 

*  arise  by  reason  of  the  unlimited  power  of  the  overseers,  who  do 
'  frequently,  upon  frivoloiis  pretences^  but  chiefly  for  their  own 

*  prirate  ends,  five  relief  to  what  persons  and  number  they  think 
^  fit/  The  legislature,  however,  succeeded  better  in  detecting  the 
evil  than  in  curing  It.  The  remedy  applied  was  an  enactment,  that 
the  names  of  all  persons  receiving  relief  should  be  registered — 
the  register  to  be  submitted  from  tine  to  time  to  the  puishioners 
assembled  in  vestry ;  and  that  no  persons  should  receive  collection, 
except  those  to  whom  they  should  think  fit  to  allow  it,  ^ except 
^hffmfOkeHipi  under  the  hando/onejusHee  of  peace  reskkmy  wiihm 

*  nvA  parish,  or^  i/nome  be  there  duiUing^  in  the  parte  near  or  next 

*  €tdfmmnpj  or  by  order  ofthejueHcee  in  qamter  eieeione.' 

This  exceptlOT  was  construed  as  giving  to  the  Justices  a  power, 
which  no  previous  statute  had  intrusted  to  them,  of  ordering  re* 
Ref.  And  the  result  is  shown  by  the  next  statute,  the  9th  Geo.  I. 
eap.  7,  172f ,  which  states  that,  <  under  colour  of  the  3d  and  4tk 

*  William  and  Mary,  many  persons  have  applied  to  soaie  justices  of 

*  peace,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  cmemn  of  the  parish ;  and 

*  thereby,  upon  untrue  suggestions^  and  sometimes  npon  false  or 

*  frivolous  pretences,  have  obtained  relief,  wlueh  hath  greatly 
'  contributed  to  the  increase  of  the  parish  rates.' 

The  remedy  again  exasperated  the  disease.  It  was  an  enact- 
ment,  not  depriving  the  Justices  of  the  power  which  they  had 
assumed  and  abused,  but  fbrbiddinf  them  to  exert  it  until  oath 
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were  made  tbat  the  applicaot  liad  a  reasonable  groand  for  relief 
and  had  been  refbsed ;  and  until  the  oreneers  had  been  summoned 
to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be  ^iven.  The  commentary 
on  these  acta  by  the  Poor  Law  Inquiry  Commissioners,  deserves  to 
be  quoted : — *  The  Sd  and  4th  William  and  Mary,  which  was 

*  passed  to  check  the  profusion  of  overseers,  to  enable  the  vestry 

*  to  decide  whom  they  should,  think  fit  and  tUlow  to  receive  relief, 
'  was  construed  as  authorizing  the  justices  to  order  relief  to  those 

*  who  applied  to  them  without  the  knowledge  of  the  parish  offi- 

*  cers ;  and  the  act  which  was  passed  to  remedy  this  abuse  enabled 
^  the  justice,  on  the  pauper's  statement  of  some  matter  which  the 

*  iustice  should  judge  to  be  a  reasonable  cause  or  ground  for  re- 
'  lief,  to  summon  the  overseers  to  show  cause  why  relief  should 
'  not  be  given,  and  to  order  such  relief  as  he  should  think  fit — an 

*  order  against  which  there  is  no  appeal.'  * 

Some  acts  of  Parliament  have  produced  more  extensive  mis- 
chief than  the  two  which  we  have  just  quoted;  but  probably  there 
are  none  which  have  been  so  palpably  unsuccessful.  The  enact- 
ments by  which  the  discretionary  powers  of  the  overseer  to  give 
relief  were  intended  to  be  controlled,  were  utterly  disregarded  ; 
excepting  so  far  as,  by  a  strange  perversion,  the  Justices  made 
them  a  ground  for  assuming  discretionary  powers,  not  to  forbid, 
but  to  order  relief  themselves. 

The  9th  Geo.  L  cap.  7,  however,  contained  one  clause,  the 
importance  of  which  cannot  easily  be  exagjrerated.  This  is  the 
clause  which  authorized  the  overseers  of  any  parish,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  inhabitants,  to  purchase  or  hire  a  house,  and  to  keep 
and  maintain  therein  any  poor  of  the  parish  desiring  relief;  and 
enabled  any  two  or  more  parishes  to  unite  in  purchasing  or  Ihiring 
a  house,  for  the  reception  of  the  poor  of  the  united  parishes ; 
and  enacted,  that  no  poor  who  refused  to  be  lodged  and  kept  in 
such  houses,  should  be  entitled  to  ask  or  receive  parochial  relief. 
It  is  true  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  clause  were  only 
temporary ;  but  it  pointed  out  the  mode,  and,  we  firmly  believe, 
the  only  mode,  in  which  a  public  provision  for  the  poor  can  be 
safely  administered ;  and  wnen  the  cause  of  its  failure  had  been 
ascertained,  it  afforded,  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
afterwards,  the  foundation  for  the  only  English  poor  law  which 
has  been  really  successful. 

We  have  said  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  statute  were 
only  temporary.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  statements 
of  the  amount  of  the  poor  rates  before  its  enactment,  and  during 
the  period  in  which  it  remained  in  force. 


*  Report,  p.  120. 
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We  possess  the  following  estimates  and  returns  of  the  amount 
of  the  expenditure  on  the  poor,  between  the  Restoration  and  the 
year  1785  :— 

Estimates* 

1673  Computed  by  a  writer— flort  Mis.  8,  624,  L.840,000 

1677  Andrew  Yarranton,*          •            .            .  608,333 

1677  Richd.  Haines, f    ....  700,000 

1685  Arthur  Moore  and  Dr  Davenant,  X            •  665,362 

1698  R,  Dunning,!         ...»  819,000 

Returns. 

Annual  avera^  during  the  three  years  ending  1 750,f     690,000 
The  year  1776,f  ....  1,521,000 

Annual  average  during  the  three  years  ending  1785,^  1,912,000 

The  estimates  are  probably  all  excessive — especially  the  first ; 
but  there  is  sufficient  coincidence  between  them  to  show,  that, 
daring  the  period  between  1673  and  1698,  the  expenditure  on 
the  poor  was  positively  as  high  as  it  was  in  1750 — twenty-eight 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  9th  Geo.  I. ;  and  relatively  to  the 
population  and  the  value  of  money,  it  must  have  been  much 
nigher.  But  when  we  come  to  the  next  period,  1776,  we  find 
an  increase,  during  twenty- six  years,  of  more  than  100  per  cent; 
and  during  the  next  nine  years,  from  1776  to  1785,  the  increase 
is  about  80  per  cent.  Some  allowance  must  of  course  again  be 
made  for  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  diminished  value  of 
money.  But  the  thirty-five  years,  from  1750  to  1785,  did  not 
form  a  period  during  which  these  causes  operated  with  much 
force ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  increase  of  expenditure 
daring  that  time  was  from  L.690,000  to  L.  1,9 12,000,  or  neariy 
200  per  cent,  it  is  clear  that  they  will  account  for  only  a  small 
part  of  it. 

Bishop  Copleston  has  traced  the  diminution  of  expenditure, 
which  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  9th  Geo.  I.,  and 
the  subsequent  increase,  to  its  true  cause — the  institution  of  a 
workhouse  system  without  control.  *  We  find,'  says  that  acute 
writer,  *  that  the  effect  of  workhouses  in  the  first  thirty  years  of 
^  the  eighteenth  century  was  considerable.  A  great  reduction 
^  of  the  annual  charge  of  the  poor  appears  to  have  been  effected 

*  during  the  first  four  or  five  years.  After  that,  whether  the 
^  administration  became  more  negligent,  or  the  terror  which  they 
^  first  created,  and  which  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  paupers, 

*  had  begun  to  abate,  certain  it  is,  that  the  poor  rate  again  crept 

-  - 

*  Cited  Eden,  196.  t  Cited  Ibid.  198.  }  Cited  Ibid.  228. 

I  Ciled  Ibid,  249.  %  ParUamexitary  K«tiirn. 
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on  till  il  equidM  mr  ttoMM  its  fiNwnr  mmoui*  NotUng, 
iiKk«d>  b  more  aatuinl  thftn  tuch  a  faistorf  of  hamui  ettoUia>- 
ments.  They  spring  out  of  some  strong  necessity,  ot  some 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  ag»»  They  are  nursed  with  care  in 
their  iafancy,  alid  9Lfitifely  saperiat^ded  hf  ^om^  b^sncT^ltnt 
and  patriotic  men  ;  and  while  the  seal  lastoi  irhila  the  authors 
of  them  are  flattered  with, observing  their  $acae$9»  |ind  are 
anabled  to  point  to  the  fruits  of  their  own  eJC#ftioiia»  mi  ^a»p- 
toms  of  decay  appear*  But.a  life  sq  preoarums  is  s/iQrfer  even 
than  the  life  of  man  ;  it  is  commensurate  not  tvith  the  existence^ 
but  with  the  activity  only  and  the  perseverance  of  individuals,  and 
seldom  lives  tn  full  vigour  through  half  a  generadoii.  Befoie 
the  year  1776,  the  rates  had  risen  in  most  places  to  three  times 
their  amount  after  the  workhouse  system  was  established. 
Theory  never  perhaps  was  verified  so  promptly  and  unequivo- 
cally by  practicci  as  in  the  early  declension  of  these  instito- 
ttens,  and  in  their  utter  inefficiency  when  left  to  themselves, 
or,  which  is  oeariy  the  same  thing,  to  any  body  of  rules,  how- 
ever wisely  framed/  * 

In  tiie  mean  time,  a  most  dangerous  opinion  began  to  prevail. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  legislature  had  the  power  of  providing, 
by  direct  interference,  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  the  poor; 
and  it  was  justly  argued,  that,  if  it  had  the  power,  it  was  liable 
to  the  duty.  This  opinion  was  assisted  by  an  unfortunate  double 
meaning  of  the  word  poor.  In  one  sense  of  that  word,  it  means 
merely  the  aggregate  of  the  individuals  who,  from  infirmity,  or 
accident,  or  misconduct,  have  lost  their  station  as  independent 
members  of  society,  and  are  really  unable  to  earn  their  own  sub- 
sistence. These  persons  form,  in  every  wellpordered  community, 
a  small  minority — a  miaoiity  which  it  is  in  the  power,  and  there- 
fore within  the  duty  of  society,  to  relieve;  1)ut,  if  possible, 
to  reduce,  and  certainly  not  to  encourage.  But  this  is  not 
die  sense  in  which  the  word  poor  is  generally  employed.  In 
its  widest  acceptatiott  it  is  opposed  to  the  word  rich  ;  and  in 
its  most  common  use  it  indudes  all,  except  the  higher  and 
middle  classes — in  short,  all  who  derive  their  subsistence  solely 
from  manual  labour.  In  this  sense  Adam  Smith  states  the 
definition  of  poverty  to  be,  ^  living  from  hand  to  mouth.' 
In  this  sense  all  the  labouring  classes,  that  is  to  say,  nine* 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  England,  are  poor.  The  error 
which  this  ambiguity  created,  or  at  least  encouraged,  may  be 
Stated  syllogistioally. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  all  the /loor,  (i.  e. 
all  the  destitute.) 

•  Second  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Fed,  p.  75. 
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AU  &«  kbomitttf  elisMs  nrt  pe&r^  {(.  e.  m^  wMuMit  pt^j^rty .) 
7%et€fb9^  it  h  uie  d«ty  ^  tht  lej^Matare  to  pmrUb  ft^  utt 

tfl^  NiDMMD^  cusses* 

We  BOW  know  that  to  sttempt  to  proride  by  leghkttre  ioter*. 
fcreiiee,  that,  in  M  tke  ▼iemitudes  of  eommeree  and  of  th^ 
MB90I1S,  ril  tlie  labouring  elaases^  wbaterer  be  tiie  Talue  of  tkrit 
aetrkea,  diall  enjoy  a  eomfbrtable  subsistenee,  is  an  attempt 
wUeb  would  in  time  ruin  the  industry  of  tbe  most  diHgent,  and 
the  wealth  of  tbe  most  opulent  community*  But  before  this 
could  be  acknowledged,  it  seems  to  bare  been  necessary  that  the 
attempt  should  hare  been  made,  and  should  hare  been  perse- 
Tered  in,  until  the  ruin  was  palpablr  at  hand. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  this  attempt  originated  in 
the  high  prices  and  poKticat  apprehensions  of  the  year  1T95 ; 
and  that  the  first  example  was  the  celebrated  edict  of  the  Berk- 
ahlre  Magistn^es,  on  the  6th  of  May  1705,  in  which  they  *  settled 
■  the  incomes  of  the  indintrious  poor'  by  a  scale  of  relief,  rising 
with  the  price  of  bread,  and  the  numbers  in  a  family,  from  Ss.  a- 
week  to  25s.* 

But  when  we  recollect  that  the  industrious  poor  were  pointedly 
excluded  from  the48d  oi  EHsabetli,  and  that  the  36th  Geo.  III. 
cap.  S3,  tbe  act  which  legalized  relief  to  them,  was  not  passed 
nntH  the  S4th  of  December  following,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  magistrates  who  assembled  at  Speenham  Land  would 
hare  rentur^  to  enact  their  law ;  or  that  their  example  would 
hare  been  immediately  imitated  throughout  the  southern  counties; 
unless  the  practice  to  which  the  Speenham  Land  edict  gave  ex- 
pression, had  already  been  prevalent,  and  had  been  sanctioned  by 
public  opinion.     So  early  as  the  year  1764,  the  worst  form  of 
abuse,  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  had  been  proposed  by  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  early  writers  on  the  poor  laws,  Dr  Bum.    He  recom- 
mended the  overseers  to  hire  out  claimants  to  those  who  would 
giFC  the  most  wages,  though  under  the  usual  price,  and  to  make 
It  up  so  much  by  the  day  as  would  reasonably  maintain  them.t 
Hie  preamble  of  the  S6th  Geo.  IIL  cap.  23,  <  That  the  ^h  Geo.  L 
'  is  oppresrive,  inasmuch  as  it  holds  out  conditions  of  relief  inju- 
<  nous  to  the  comfort  and  domestic  situation  and  happiness  of  the 
^  industrious  poor,'  expressed  the  fashionable  doctrine   of  the 
time.   In  December  1795,  while  that  bill  was  before  the  House, 
Mr  Whitbread  introduced  a  bill  authorizing  Uie  Justices  of  the 
Peace  to  fix  a  minimum  of  wag«9>   Tbe  sjpeeches  from  both  sides 
of  the  House  on  this  occasion  show  both  the  existing  practice 
and  the  existing  feeling. 


L  Bden,  577.  t  ^»rt<»y  2f^  ■'^oor  Laws,  p.  «19. 
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Mr  Fox  supported  the  measure  on  the  ground  that  the  mi^^ 
trate  ought  to  be  authorized  to  protect  the  poor  from  the  injustice 
of  a  gaping  employer ;  that  few  derived  sufficient  subsistence 
from  their  labour ;  and  that  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring  part 
of  the  community  received  parochial  relief.*  Mr  Lechmere 
stated  that  no  agricultural  labourer  could  support  himself  and  his 
family  with  comfort,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to 
relieve  the  industrious  poor.f  Mr  Pitt  opposed  the  bill|  among 
other  grounds,  because  it  would  give  the  man  with  a  smaJl  family 
too  much  wages,  or  the  man  with  a  large  family  too  little ;  and 
in  its  place  proposed  to  make  parochial  relief,  where  there  were 
children,  a  matter  of  right  and  an  honour. | 

The  bill  which  Mr  ritt  introduced  in  1796,  went  still  further: 
it  not  only  entitled  the  labourer  to  an  allowance  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  his  children ;  but  it  authorized  the  parochial  officers, 
if  they  thought  the  wages  which  he  received  from  his  employer 
insufficient,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  from  the  rates.  It  even 
authorized  them  to  purchase  and  present  to  him  a  cow,  or  other 
domestic  animaL$ 

Both  bills  were  dropped :  probably  because  the  36th  Geo.  III., 
cap.  23,  which  enabled  a  single  Justice,  ^  at  his  just  and  proper 
^  discretion,  to  order  relief  to  any  industrious  poor  person,  or 
^  persons,  at  his,  or  her,  or  their  own  home,'  without  limit  and 
without  appeal,  had  been  alreadv  found  a  sufficient  sanction  for 
any  profusion  which  the  short-sighted  benevolence  of  the  time 
could  require  :  but  their  introduction  shows  the  general  state  of 
opinion. 

In  1800,  Mr  Whitbread  renewed  his  bill  for  establishing  a 
minimum  of  wages.  He  complained,  that  on  searching  the 
statute-book,  he  could  find  nothing  to  compel  the  farmers  to  do 
their  duty ;  that  is  to  say,  to  raise  wages  with  the  price  of  pro- 
visions. Mr  Pitt  again  objected  to  the  bill,  because  it  proposed 
one  standard  for  the  price  of  labour,  without  considering 
whether  the  labourer  were  an  unmarried  man,  or  a  man  with  a 
numerous  family ;  and  he  repeated,  that  he  thought  the  distress 
would  be  best  met  by  parochial  aid.f  Such  was  the  state  of 
political  knowledge  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
such  were  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  of  both  parties. 

When  the  monstrous  doctrine  had  been  promulgated,  that  a 
tax  assessed  and  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Justices,  the 


♦  Foai^s  Speeches^  Vol.  vi.  p.  104. 

t  Hansardt  Vol.  xxxii.  p.  703,  et  post*      X  Ittid* 

§  See  the  BUI,  Bdeth  cccxiii.  ^  34  Hansai^  p.  1427. 
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yestries,  and  the  overseers,  was  to  form  a  regular  element  in  the 
subMstence  of  the  labouring  classes — when  more  than  15,000 
sets  of  orerseers,  15,000  vestries,  and  2,000  Justices,  acting 
generally  independentiv,  and  often  in  opposition  to  one  another, 
decided  m  each  parish  now  much  should  be  raised,  and  to  whom, 
and  in  what  shares,  and  on  what  grounds,  and  on  what  conditions 
it  should  be  given — it  is  obvious  that  the  forms  of  management 
and  mismanagement  must  have  been  almost  infinite. 

We  will  confine  our  attention  to  a  single  subject,  or  rather  to 
a  single  branch  of  a  single  subject — the  out-door  relief  of  able- 
bodied  men. 

The  Poor  Law  Inquiry  Commissioners,  writing  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1834,  divided  the  out-door  relief  of  the  able- 
bo&d  into  relief  in  kind,  and  relief  in  money ;  and  subdivided 
relief  in  money  into  five  classes — 1st,  Relief  without  labour ; 
2d,  The  allowance  system ;  3d,  The  roundsman  system ;  4  th, 
The  labour-rate  system ;  and  5th,  Parish  employment- 
Relief  in  kind  was  generally  effected  by  payment  to  the  owners 
of  cottages,  themselves  almost  always  vestrymen  or  overseers, 
rents  on  behalf  of  the  poor — a  practice  which  soon  created  a 
large  and  lucrative  cottage  property ; — or  by  making  presents  of 
dothing,  or  of  a  ticket  for  the  purchase  of  clothing,  at  a  shop 
kept  by  a  vestryman  or  overseer. 
Of  the  five  forms  of  money  relief,  they  say  that — 

I.  Relief  without  labour  was  sometimes  given  by  a  weekly  pay- 
»cnt,  from  2s.  to  3s.  a-week,  without  condition ;  but  they  add — 

*  It  is  more  usual  to  give  a  rather  larger  weekly  sum,^  and  to 

*  force  the  applicants  to  give  up  a  certain  portion  of  their  time, 

<  by  confining  them  in  a  gravel-pit,  or  in  some  other  enclosure, 
( or  directing  them  to  sit  at  a  certain  spot  aj^d  do  nothing,  or 

<  obliging  them  to  attend  a  roll-call  several  times  in  the  day,  or 
« by  any  contrivance  which  shall  prevent  their  leisure  from  be- 
« eoBung  a  means  rither  of  profit  or  of  amusement.'*  ^ 

II.  Allowance  was  a  weekly  payment  from  the  parish,  in  aid 
of  wages,  to  persons  employed  by  individuals.  It  was  regulated 
by  the  price  of  bread,  and  the  number  of  persons  in  a  fiimily; 
the  avowed  object  bring  to  prevent  what  even  Mr  Pitt  con- 
sidered  an  evil— a  person  unmarried,  or  with  a  small  family, 
being  better  off  than  a  man  with  a  large  family ;  and  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  feed  his  labourers,  as  he  fed  his  other  stock,  only 
la  proportion  to  their  necessities.  In  some  places  the  amount 
etm^Twas  ascertwned,  and  only  the  remainder  pjud  from  the 
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sates  S  in  others  Ae  earoinj^s  were  not  enquired  kito,  but  were 
asaum^  to  oowist  of  a  certain  sum,  generally  the  lowest  average 
waffea  of  day  labour.  In  others,  no  enquiry  was  made  as  to 
wwes,  but  a  given  sum,  generally  eighteenpence  a- week,  was 
paid  for  each  child  abore  three,  or  two,  or  even  one.  This  was 
billed  head-money.  Frequently  the  law  of  a  district  was  pro- 
iHlilgated  in  the  form  of  a  scale. 

The  foUoiiyuig  are  exampleg  of  scales  :— 

«  Essex.— Divisioit  o»  CHEUtsFoan,  1821. 
«  At  a  spedftl  mee^  of  the  magistratas  acting  in  and  for  the  mi 
division,  held  at  the  Justice  Room,  in  the   Shire  Hall,  on 
Friday,  tha  15th  day  of  June  1 82 1, 

*  It  was  r^olved, 

•  That  the  under-mentioned  scale  of  relief,  for  the  assistance  of  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  within  the  said  division,  in  relieving  the  necessi- 
tous poor,  he  recommended  :  That  they  do  provide  each  person  m  ererj 
family  with  the  means  of  procuring  half  a  peck  of  hread  flour  per  weak, 
together  with  lOd.  per  head  for  other  neeessariea,  if  the  hmily  oonsist 
of  two  only ;  8d.  per  head,  if  three  ;  M.  per  head,  if  four;  and  5d.  per 

head,  if  more  than  fkrar.  ,    .       *.  r    * 

<  K.B.-*<-The  above^mcntioDad  tams  are  exchmve  of  tmU 

(  By  order  of  the  magistrates, 

<  T.  Archer,  Clerk:* 

<  Arundel  Borouoh,  Nov.  19,  1830. 
«  At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  held  this  day,  the  masters  agreed 
ta  give  abU*kodied  men  2a.  per  day»  wet  and  dry,  and  an  allowance  of 
Is.  6d.  per  week  for  every  child  (ahove  two)  under  14  years  of  age. 

<  Lads  from  14  to  16,  8d.  per  d^ ;  lads  from  16  to  18,  Is.  per  day; 
young  men  from  18  to  21,  Is.  6d.  per  day,  from  this  time  to  Lady-day. 

«  Agreed  to  hy  the  magistrates,  assembled  at  their  meeting  this  day,  f 

*  At  a  vestry  mifeting,  holden  in  the  parish  ehureh  of  Edgefield,  on 

Monday,  April  8,  1883, 

<  Resolved,— That  the  rate  of  wages  for  able-bodiai  moi  be  redwed' 
to  48.  per  week ;  that  Is.  per  week  be  given  t*  each  wife,  and  la,  for' 
eMh  ohild  per  week.    If  there  is  not  any  cktkiren»aUow  the  wife  1^  6d. 

<  Agreed  ibr  three  nenths  from  this  date,  to  commence  Monday,  l^xh, 

•  [  Here  follow  15  signature^']  X 

It  wfll  be  obaerved  that  ike  first  of  these  soaks  is  a  formal 
dodunent,  oriiiinatinp  with  the  nsagistrates  of  a.  divisioji  of  a 


♦  Report,  p,  23.  t  I^^-  P-  *♦• 

X  Ibid.  82.  Edgefield  is  a  village  in  Norfolk,  containing,  in  1881, 
167  families,  of  whom  130  were  agricuFtural.  The  rental  in  1815  was 
L.1730 ;  the  expenditure  on  the  poor,  in  1829,  L.1515;  in  1785,  it 
wasL.d03. 
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coQiitjr;  rti€  sMcifiNt  k  af  resolution   hy  the  Inhalrftatifs  rf  H 
borough  town,  i^ibseqifently  sanctioned  by  tlief  magistrales ;  t&e 
tkmi  is  a  speehneii\>f  village  legislation. 
We  add  Mr  Ma^endie's  eomment  on  the  Chelmsford  scale : — 

*  In  CiyggesbalYr  Eiscx,  weekly  wages  are  Ss. ;  b\it  by  piecework  a 
f^Md  tahcmrer  maf  earn  lOs.  Now,  eonsider  the  case  of  labourers  with 
ibar  children,  for  the  subsistence  of  which  family,  (according  to  the' 
Cbelmaford  aeale,  which  is  the  law  of  that  district,)  lis.  6d.  is  required, 
or  this  suin  tha  good  kbourer  earns  10s.»  and  receives  fR>n'the  parish 
Is.  6d.  The  inferior  labourer  earns  8s.,  and  receives  from  the  parish 
St.  6d«  The  man  who  does  not  work,  and  whom  ho  one  will  employ,' 
receives  the  whole  from  the  parish.*  * 

II L  We  now  come,  thirdly,  to  the  roundsman  systen^,  i6rti^ 
times  termed  the  billet,  ticket,  or  stem  system. 

This  consisted  in  the  parish  paying  the  occupiers  of  land  to 
employ  the  labourers  at  a  rate  of  wages,  fixed  in  each  case  by 
the  parish,  and  depending  on  the  wants  of  the  applicsMfsr.  In 
geaerml  it  wast-  effected  by  a  sale,  on  the  part  of  the  parish,  of  the 
labottrers'  services-  to  the  farmer ; — the  difference  between  th)s' 
wi)(es  paid  by  the  fiurmet  and  received  by  the  labourer  being 
Bide  up  out  of  the  rates.     *  At  Yardtey  Hastings,  in   Nor- 

*  thaaptonebire,'  says  Mr  Richardson,  ^  all  the  unemployed 

*  men  are  put  up  to  sale  weekly ;  and  the  clergyman  of  the 

*  parish  told  rae  that  he  had  seen  ten  men  the  last  week  knocked 
*down  to  one  farmer  for  five  shillings.      There  were  about 

*  seventy  men  let  out  in  that  manner  out  of  a  body  of  one  hun* 

*  dred  and  seventy .'f  In  Hasilbury,  Dorsetshire,  the  overseers 
shared  out  the  pauper  labourers  among  the  fhrmersj  including" 
themselve«»  and  paid  them  for  their  work  wholly  out  of  the 

ntes.t 

IV.  Fourthly,  the  labour-rate  system  consisted  in  an  agree- 
senty  that  each  r«te»payer  should  employ  and  pay,  according  to 
a  imte  fixed  by  tho  veetry,  a  certain  number  of  the  labourers 
having  settlements  in  the  parish ;  or  pay  to  the  overseer  the 
wigee  of  those  whom  he  made  default  in  employing  and 
paying. 

The  provisions  of  these  agreements  were  very  various;  but 
the  object  of  them  all  was  to  throw  on  the  class  of  rate-payers 
whidi  emplojred'  do  labourers,  or  the  fewest  labourers,  in  propor- 
tioD  to  their  rateable  property,  a  proportion  of  the  wages  and 
mes  which  had  previously  been  paid  by  others.     The  shop- 


*  Poor  Law  Report,  App.  A,  vol.  i.  p.  230. 

t  A|pe&dix»  A,  p«  1,  p»  40L        %  Appendix,  B.    Question  89,  p.  141, 
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keeper  inras  Bacrificed  to  the  fanner;  the  occupier  of  grass  land  to 
the  occupier  of  arable ;  and  the  tithe-owner  to  every  body.  In 
Pulboroagh,  Sussex,  the  rector  was  required'' to  employ  or  pay 
for  sixty-two  men,  at  ten  shillings  a- week  each — or  L.1612— 
besides  his  ordinary  poor  rate  of  L.420 — altogether  L.2032 — 
an  amount  which  appears  to  have  been  about  double  the  value 
of  the  benefice.* 

We  are  ashamed  to  say  that  labour-rates  were  sancdoned  by 
the  temporary  act  of  the  2d  and  3d  William  IV.  oap.  96. 

V.  Parish  employment,  the  last  form  of  relief  which  we  have 
to  consider,  and  the  only  one  which  was  legal,  was  also  the  one 
which  was  least  frequently  adopted.  Out  of  L.7,036,968  ex- 
pended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1832,  only  L.354,000, 
scarcely  one-twentieth  part,  was  paid  for  work,  including  work 
on  the  roads  and  in  the  workhouse. 

This  may  easily  be  accounted  for.  In  the  first  place,  parish 
employment  is  costly.  It  requires  some  expenditure  for  tools 
ana  materiab,  and  more  for  superintendence;  and  the  returns  are 
nothing.  Secondly,  and  that  was  probably  the  principal  reason, 
parish  employment  does  not  afford^  a  direct  profit  to  any  indi- 
vidual. *  Under  most  of  the  other  systems  of  relief,'  said  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  *  the  immediate  employers  of  labour 
^  can  throw  on  the  parish  a  part  of  the  wages  of  their  labourers. 

<  They  prefer,  therefore,  those  modes  of  relief  which  they  can 
*  turn  to  their  own  account — out  of  which  they  can  extract  profit 

<  under  the  mask  of  charity.' f 
The  result,  however,  whatever  were  its  motives,  was  not  to  be 

regretted.  *  Whatever,'  says  Mr  Richardson,  *  the  previous  cha- 
racter of  a  man  may  have  been,  he  is  seldom  able  to  withstand 
the  corruption  of  the  roads :  two  years'  occasional  employment 
there  ruins  the  best  labourer.  Moreover,  in  very  many  in- 
stances, the  diiference  between  parish  pay  for  pretending  to 
break  stones  on  the  road,  and  the  real  wages  given  by  the 
farmer,  does  not  amount  to  more  than  one  shilhng  a-week;  and, 
if  the  man  has  a  family  entitling  him  to  receive  a  given  sum  bv 
the  scale  as  head-money,  he  receives  as  much  from  the  parisn 
as  he  would  from  any  other  employer.  Accordingly,  the 
labourers  who  are  only  occasionally  employed  are  nearly  indif- 
ferent to  pleasing  or  displeasing  their  employer ;  they  quit  with 
the  remark  which  I  heard  at  least  a  dozen  times  from  difierent 
overseers — '*  I  can  get  as  much  on  the  roads  as  if  I  worked  for 
you." '  t 
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We  are  sorry  to  prolonff  this  disgusting  detail  of  fraud  and 
oppression ;  but  we  roust  illustrate  it  by  the  following  extracts 
firiom  the  reports  of  Mr  Okeden,  Mr  Majendie,  and  Mr  Gulson, 
which  show  the  practical  working  of  almost  all  these  systems  :^, 

<  At  Urchfonty  a  parish  in  the  district  of  Devizes,  the  population  of 
which  is  1340,  and  the  annual  poor  rates  about  L.1450,  there  are  above 
fifty  men  out  of  employ  for  forty-five  weeks  every  year.  To  these  the 
pttnsh  pays  3s»  a-week  each  during  that  time,  and  enquires  no  further 
about  their  time  or  labour ;  thus  creating  an  annual  item  of  expense  of 
aetriy  L.400. 

*  At  the  parish  of  Bodicott,  in  the  district  of  Bloxham,  a  printed  form 
is  delivered  to  those  who  apply  for  work.  The  labourer  takes  this  to 
the  farmers  in  succession,  who,  if  they  do  not  want  bis  labour,  sign  their 
names.  The  man,  on  his  return,  receives  from  the  overseer  the  day's 
pay  of  an  industrious  labourer,  with  the  deduction  of  2d.  The  same 
system  takes  place  in  other  parishes. 

'  At  Deddington,  during  the  severe  winter  months,  about  sixty  men 
apply  every  morning  to  the  overseer  for  work  or  pay.  He  ranges  them 
wider  a  shed  in  a  yard.  If  a  farmer  or  any  one  else  wants  a  man,  he 
•ends  to  the  yard  for  one,  and  pays  half  the  day's  wages ;  the  rest  in 
paid  by  the  parish.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  the  unemployed  are  paid 
tbt  wages  of  a  day,  minus  2d.*  ^ 

'  At  Rotherfield,  in  East  Sussex,  120  men  were  out  of  employ  in  the 
winter  1831-32,  and  various  modes  were  attempted  to  dispose  of  them. 
Fint,  they  were  set  to  work  on  the  parish  account — single  men  at  5s., 
men  with  families  at  10s.  per  week*  The  pay  being  the  same  as  farmers' 
pay,  the  men  left  the  &rmers,  in  order  to  get  the  same  pay  with  less 
work.  Then  they  were  billeted  among  the  farmers  at  Is.  per  day  from 
the  farmers,  and  8d.  from  the  parish.  This  was  changed  to  Is.  from  the 
parish,  and  Sd.  from  the  fetrmer.  The  men  so  billeted  did  not  keep  the 
proper  honrs  of  work ;  then  the  farmers'  men,  finding  that  they  who 
worked  the  regular  honrs  were  paid  no  more  than  those  who  were  irre- 
gikr,  gave  up  their  employment  to  become  billeted  men,  and  the  farmers 
were  induced  to  throw  their  men  out  of  employ,  to  get  their  labour  done 
by  the  parish  purse.  The  billeting  system  having  failed,  a  6d.  labour- 
nte  was  made  :  it  soon  failed.  Magistrates  now  recommend  6d.  in  the 
poaad  to  be  deducted  from  the  full  rate,  and  that  the  occupier  should  be 
iQowed  to  pay  that  proportion  of  his  rate  by  employment  of  the  surplus 
haads.f 

*  The  labourers  are  much  deteriorated.  They  do  not  care  whether 
they  have  regular  work  or  not  %  they  prefer  idle  work  on  the  roads. 

*  At  Burwash,  in  East  Sussex,  in  the  year  1822,  the  surplus  labourers 
were  put  up  to  auction,  and  hired  as  low  as  2d.  and  3d.  per  day ;  the 
mt  of  their  maintenance  being  made  up  by  the  parish.  The  conse- 
^nce  was,  that  the  farmers  turned  off  their  regular  hands,  in  order  to 

•  App.  (A.)  Rupt  I.,  p.  e— 12.  t  IWd.  p.  176. 
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apauperiied  district,  where  the  labourer's  income  wlis  cdtnposed 
partly  of  wages  and  partly  of  allowance,  the  married  jnan  had 
practically  no  more  free-will  as  to  the  parish  in  which  he  should 
reude,  the  master  whom  he  should  serve,  or  the  subsistence  that 
lis  aad  his  family  should  receive,  than  the  horse  that  be  drove* 
in  parocfaiai  lani^uage,  he  bdongtd  to  the  parish  in  which  he 
bad  Ids  l^al  settlement.  There  only  he  could  receive  allowance ; 
aad,  genmlly  speaking,  there  only  he  could  get  employment* 
The  WW  decided  what  should  be  his  place  of  settlement  $  the 
magistrate  what  should  be  his  whole  income;  the  veatry  how 
nuieh  ef  it  should  consist  of  wages,  and  how  much  of  allowance  | 
aad  the  overseer  who  should  be  his  master. 

Of  coarse,  such  a  system,  monstrous  as  it  now  seems  to  us^ 
kad  Bmch  to  recommend  it*  It  was  pleasant  to  many  of  the 
Uf  her  classes  to  escape  both  from  the  pain  of  witnessing  distress^ 
ai^  from  the  trouble  of  relieving  it*  Real  active  benevolence  re« 
foires  time  and  investigation,  and  imposes  responsibility  :  they 
liked  to  hare  nothing  to  do  but  to  pay  their  rates,  and  be  cha^ 
riuble  by  their  proxy,  the  overseer.  Many  again  were  com*> 
iorted  by  the  reflection,  that  the  wives  and  cluldreQ  of  the  labour* 
ing  classes  could  no  longer  suffer  for  the  misconduct  of  the  head 
<rf  the  family.  And  some,  perhaps,  of  still  weaker  feelings, 
woe  glad  that  even  the  profligate  could  claim  a  comfortable 
nbaistence.  The  magistrates  enjoyed  influence  by  which  the 
•okereat  mind  might  have  been  intoxicated :  they  were  the  re« 

Cmtativcs  ofbenevolence  as  well  as  of  justice ;  the  arbiters 
een  all  the  labourers  and  all  the  emploprs  of  their  divi^ 
sods;  they  were  profuse  without  cost,  and  arbitrary  without  re* 
iponsibility;  they  made  and  re-made  their  laws  without  control, 
nd  enforced  them  without  appeal. 

it  was  convenient  to  the  ifarmer  to  reduce  the  unmarried  to 
dM  minimam  of  subsistence ;  to  have  the  services  of  an  able* 
bodied  man  for  eightpence,  of  sixpence,  or  even  twopence  a-day.; 
la  torn  off  kis  labourers  in  frost  or  in  rain,  and  take  them  back 
inm  the  grmvel^pit  or  the  roads,  or  the  parish  pound,  or  the 
srtiseer'a  yard,  whenever  he  wanted  their  assistance ;  and  throw 
ike  gieaier  part  of  their  maintenance  on  the  shopkeeper  or  the 
notor,  and  the  remainder,  in  the  form  of  deductions  from  renty 
la  the  kmdlonL  The  owner  of  cottage  property  found  in  the 
parish  a  liberal  and  a  solvent  tenant,  and  the  petty  shonkeepev 
and  pnbiicaa  attended  the  vestrr  to  vote  allowance  to  his  cus- 
loaaeim  and  debtors.  The  rentel  of  a  pauperised  parish  was  like 
the  revenue  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey — a  prey  of  which  every 
administrator  hoped  to  get  a  share. 
But  when  JH  generatkm  of  paopelbdi  kkoorers  had  grown  up, 
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it  was  foand  tbat  new  evils  were  inseparable  from  these  new  ad- 
vantages. It  was  found,  that  to  enact  that  no  one  shall  lose  by 
idleneBB,  was  to  enact  that  no  one  shall  gain  by  industry ;  and 
that  to  repeal  the  penalties  of  misconduct,  was  to  repeal  the  re- 
wards of  merit.  The  great  truth,  that  slave  labour  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  free  labour,  became  apparent.  It  was  shown  to  be 
BO  even  when  only  half  the  slave's  maintenance  was  paid  by  the 
master.  .'  While  the  labourer,'  said  Mr  Clark,  a  Bledlow  farm- 
er, in  his  evidence  taken  after  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
was  in  operation,  '  was  half  pauper  and  half  labourer,  be  was 

*  like  a  man  with  two  masters,  and  could  do  justice  to  neither; 

*  but,  now  he  feels  that  he  is  wholly  a  labourer,  he  works  hard 

*  and  willingly.     My  eight  sbillings  wages  will  purchase  for  me 

*  labour  sufficient  to  produce  ten  sbillings'  worth  of  crop ;  but 

*  with  a  pauper,  my  five  shillings  paid  wul  be  a  loss.    With  in- 

*  dependent  labourers,  the  more  I  nave  in  moderation,  the  more 
'  I  make;  but,  for  the  paupers,  the  more  I  have,  the  more  I 
'  lose :  I  will  employ  as  many  of  the  former  and  as  few  of  the 

*  latter  as  I  can.    Ten  independent  labourers  would  do  me  more 

*  good  than  five;  while  of  paupers,  five  would  be  more  desirable 

*  than  ten." 

Even  if  these  semi-servile  work-people  had  been  efficient  in- 
struments, the  mode  in  which  they  ultimately  became  distributed 
through  the  pauperized  districts,  would  have  destroyed  half  the 
value  of  their  services.  We  have  seen  that  the  allowance  system 
imprisoned  every  man  within  the  parish  to  which,  from  the  acci- 
dents of  settlement,  he  belonged.  Nothing  could  be  more  anoma- 
lous  than  such  an  arrangement.  Without  confusing  our  readers 
by  an  attempt  to  expound  the  English  law  of  settlement,  whit^ 
even  now  is  intricate  and  arbitrary,  it  may  be  enough  to  say 
that,  during  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  a  settlement 
was  acquired  by  inheritance,  by  marriage,  by  property,  or  by  a 
residence  of  leRS  than  six  weeks  under  someone  of  a  set  of  nume. 
reus  and  capricious  conditions.  And  every  acquisition  of  a  new 
settlement  destroyed  the  previous  one.     l.ven  when  things  were 

left  to  take  their  own  course,  accidental  circumstances such  as 

the  establishment  or  the  abandonment  of  a  manufacture,  an  in- 
closure,  a  change  in  the  mode  of  tillage — in  short,  any  thing 
alfected  toe  demand  for  labour  within  the  narTow  precincts 
rish,  changed  the  proportions  between  the  nnmberofper- 
ititled  to  settlements,  and  the  number  of  persons  whose 
I  were  really  wanted  there.     But  as  the  burden  of  poor 


*  First  Aiunsl  Poor  Lav' Report,  p.  359. 
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rates  was  more  and  more  felt  by  landlords,  all  sorts  of  deyices 
were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  shift  settlements  from  one  parish  to 
another.  Where  a  parish  belonged  to  a  single  owner,  or  to  a  few 
owners  acting  in  concert,  the  cottages  were  pulled  down,  and 
the  inhabitants  bribed  to  sleep  in  adjoining  parishes,  under  con- 
ditions transferring  their  settlement.  We  nave  visited  parishes 
where  there  was  not  a  house  except  the  squire's  mansion  and 
the  parsonage,  and  the  whole  labour  was  performed  by  persons 
legally  resident  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  Where  the  num- 
ber of  proprietors  or  the  interests  of  cottage  owners  rendered 
this  impossible,  the  object  was  effected,  on  a  limited  scale,  by 
bribing  girls  to  marry  men  belonging  to  other  parishes,  and  by 
apprenticing  boys  to  masters  resident  elsewhere.  And  the  re- 
salt  was  a  distribution  of  the  population  without  reference 
either  to  their  welfare  or  their  utility.  In  a  pauperized  district, 
even  if  the  labourers  had  been  industrious,  they  would  have  been 
inefficient,  because  they  were  ill  distributed :  even  if  they  had 
been  well  distributed  they  would  have  been  inefficient,  because 
they  had  no  motiv^  to  be  industrious. 

When  we  look  back  at  this  state  of  things,  it  seems  strange 
that  where  such  abuses  prevailed,  the  land  should  have  re- 
mained in  cultivation.  And  we  firmly  believe,  that  if  the  re- 
medy bad  been  delayed,  even  for  a  very  few  years — to  the  time 
for  instance  at  which  we  are  writing — calamities  would  have 
fallen  on  a  large  portion  of  England,  such  as  no  free  country, 
unassailed  by  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  enemy,  has  ever  endured. 
But  to  discover  a  remedy  was  not  easy,  and  to  apply  one 
was  to  encounter  the  determined  hostility  of  all  those  who  were 
incapable  of  understanding  the  nature  of  the  evil  or  of  the  re- 
medy— of  all  the  sentimentalists  who  estimate  a  law  solely  by  its 
apparent  harshness  when  applied  to  extreme  cases — of  all  those 
who  gained,  or  thought  that  they  gained,  or  hoped  to  gain,  influ- 
ence or  profit  by  the  existing  maladministration — and  of  all  the 
unprincipled  politicians  who  might  hope  to  make  opposition  to 
the  proposed  law  an  instrument  in  party  warfare.  Such  dangers 
the  Tory  party,  which,  with  a  few  brief  intervals,  reigned  from 
1784  to  1830,  in  fact  during  the  whole  period  in  which  these 
abases  grew  into  maturity,  would  not  incur.  They  looked  on, 
while  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  predicted  *  the 

*  neglect  and  ruin  of  the  land,  and  the  waste  and  removal  of  other 

*  property,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  that  happy  order  of  society 

*  so  long  upheld  in  these  kingdoms.'  They  looked  on  while 
poor  rates  rose  from  L.2,004,239  in  1785,  to  L.6,829,042  in 
1830 ;  they  looked  on  while  in  whole  counties  the  rates  equalled 
a  third  of  the  remiuning  rental ;  while'  estates  were  abandoned, 
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and  whole  parishes  were  on  the  point  of  being  thrown  uOf  with- 
out capital  or  occupier,  to  the  poor ;  they  looked  on  while  the 
labouring  classes  lost  their  subordination,  their  industry,  their 
skill,  their  honesty,  their  benevolence,  and  even  their  natural 
affections.  At  length  a  government  arose,  willing,  in  a  good 
cause,  to  brave  unpopularity.  One  of  its  first  measures,  even 
before  the  Reform  bill  was  carried,  was  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  enquire  into  the  effects  of  the  poor  laws;  and  to  suggest  mea* 
snres  for  their  improvement. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  we  pro* 
ceed  to  the  act  which  resulted  from  their  recommendations,  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  That  act  was  in  part  founded  on  the 
0th  Geo.  I. ;  the  act  which  enabled  parishes  singly,  or  in  union* 
to  establish  workhouses,  and  denied  relief  to  those  who  refused 
to  enter  them.  But  the  9th  Geo.  I.  was  merely  permissive,  and 
contained  no  machinery  for  its  details,  or  for  its  general  superin* 
tendenoe.  It  remained,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  uniting  parishes 
for  workhouse  purposes  is^  concerned,  a  dead  letter.  We  are  not 
aware  that  a  single  union  was  ever  formed  under  its  provisions  ; 
and,  though  it  occasioned  the  establishment  of  many  workhouses 
for  separate  parishes,  they  became,  in  the  absence  of  all  control^ 
mere  alms-houses  for  the  impotent,  and  hotbeds  of  vice  for  the 
able-bodied. 

The  origrinal  and  the  important  part  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act — the  part  to  which  it  owes  its  whole  efficiency — was  the 
creation  of  a  Central  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  theenactment» 
^  that  the  administration  of  relief  to  the  poor  should  be  subject 
^  to  their  direction  and  control ;  and  that  they  should  make  all 
^  such  rules,  orders,  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the 
'  poor,  the  government  of  workhouses,  the  guidance  and  control 
^  of  guardians,  vestries,  and  paid  officers,  and  carrying  the  act 
^  into  execution  in  all  other  respects,  as  they  should  think  proper; 
^  but  should  not  interfere  to  order  relief  in  any  individual  case.* 
To  enable  the  Central  Board  to  adapt  their  rules  to  the  varying* 
circumstances,  of  the  15,000  parishes  over  which  they  were  to 
preside,  and  to  superintend  their  execution,  they  were  directed  te 
appoint  assistant  commissioners,  each  itinerant  within  his  own 
distriet.  They  were  authorized  to  unite  parishes  for  the  admi* 
nistration  of  the  poor  laws,  and  to  give  a  new  organization  ie 
the  parishes  which  thev  should  think  it  better  to  keep  separate ; 
and  the  bill  enacted,  that  in  every  such  union  or  parish  a  board 
of  guardians  should  be  elected  by  the  owi^ers  and  occupieis,  the 
re^d^nt  magistrates  bein^  ex  officio  guaidians;  and  that  the 
workhouses  of  such  uaioDS  should  be  governed  and  the  relief  qf 
the  poor  administered  by  such  guardians^  and  that  the  comoue* 
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rioneis  dumld  detennne  die  nmnber  of  the  guardians,  and  pre^  ' 
ecribe  theic  duties*  It  further  enabled  the  commissioners  to 
direct  the  guardians  to  appoint  paid  officers,  with  such  salaries, 
qualificatioiis,  and  duties  as  the  commissioners  should  prescribe, 
and  to  determine  the  continuance  in  office  or  dismissal  of  such 
officers.  It  directed  that  no  guardian  should  act  except  as  a 
member,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  board,  and  that  three  mem- 
bers at  least  should  concur  in  any  act  of  the  board.  And,  sub- 
jcet  to  some  unimportant  exceptions,  and  to  the  general  control 
of  the  commissioners,  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  placed  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  guardians. 

These,  with  some  enactments  respecting  bastardy  and  settle- 
ment, into  which  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  present,  are  the 
principal  provisions  of  this  celebrated  act. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  made  no  direct  change  either  in 
tbe  nature  or  the  amount  of  the  relief  to  be  given,  or  in  the  per- 
sons entitled  to  it.  It  legalized  neither  allowance  nor  relief 
without  labour;  but  it  contained  no  enactments  prohibiting  them, 
or  declaring  their  illegality.  In  this  respect  it  differed  from  all 
of  the  many  proposals  for  poor  law  amendment  that  had  been 
made  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  ;  including  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commissioners  of  enquiry.  The  commissioners 
of  enquiry  bad  recommended,  that  within  two  years  all  outdoor 
relief  to  the  able-bodied,  -or  their  fiimilies,  should,  by  express 
ensctment,  become  unlawful — and  the  early  drafts  of  the  bill 
were  framed  accordingly.  A  trace  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
existing  act,  sect.  62,  which  enacts  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
conmisaioners  to  declare  to  what  extent,  and  for  what  period, 
relief  may  be  administered  to  any  able-bodied  persons,  or  their 
families,  out  of  the  worUwme  ofcm^  tmkm  or  parish — an  enact- 
ment which,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  previous 
.  clauses  as  they  now  stand,  giving  to  the  commissioners  the  con- 
trol over  all  relief. whatever,  seems  mere  surplusage;  but  was 
necessary  at  the  time  of  its  first  introduction,  while  there  were 
previous  prohibitory  clauses. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  although  the  act  placed  the  over- 
seen under  the  control  of  the  commissioners,  and,  in  unions, 
made  them  the  officers  of  the  guardians,  it  did  not  expressly 
reUeve  ihem  from  the  duties  of  making  and  collecting  the  rate, 
aad  distributing  relief.  From  the  most  troublesome  of  these 
duties,  the  collection  aiul  distribution  of  the  rate^  they  were  after- 
vards  in  a  great  measure  relieved,  in  unions  and  in  parishes  under 
hoards  of  guardiana,  by  the  coinmissioners,  who  directed  the 
^^pobtasent  of  paid  collectors,  and  paid  relieving  officers*     But 
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they  are  still  legally  bound  to  make  and  assess  the  ratCf  and  to 
give  relief  in  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity. 

The  whole  act  shows  an  anxious  desire  to  avoid  unnecessary  in- 
novation and  direct  interference.     The  object  to  be  ultimately 
effected  was  the  removal  of  an  extensive  and  complicated  set  of 
abuses,  which  had  become  entwined  with  the  habits  and  prejudices 
both  of  the  distributors  and  the  receivers  of  parish  pay;  and[  which 
could  not  be  simultaneously  abolished,  if  such  aa  abolition  were 
practicable,  without  suffering,  intense,  wide-spread,  and  we  must 
add,  in  most  cases  undeserved.     The  poor  were  not  the  authors 
of  the  system  which  had  ruined  their  freedom,  their  industry, 
and  their  morals.     It  had  been  imposed  on  them  by  the  igno- 
rance and  vanity  of  the  higher  orders,  and  the  avarice  and  fraud 
of  the  middle  classes.     To  allow  that  system  to  continue,  would 
indeed  have  been  the  extreme  of  injustice  and  cruelty;  but  to 
attack  it  by  direct  enactment,  and  by  prohibitions  necessarily 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  England,  and  incapable  of  modifica- 
tion according  to  the  different  habits  and  circumstances  of  15,000 
different  parishes,  would,  if  such  an  attempt  could  have  succeeded, 
have  been  cruelty  and  injustice,  differing  only  in  degree.     But 
it  would  not  have  succeeded.     The  statute  would  have  shared 
the  fate  of  all  its  predecessors.     It  would  have  been  perverted  by 
the  local  authorities,  misinterpreted  by  the  courts  of  law,  and 
have  ultimately  aggravated  every  evil  that  it  was  intended  to 
suppress.     The  appointment  of  controlling  commissioners ;  the 
creation  through  tneir  agency  of  unions,  depriving  the  magis- 
trates, vestries,  and  overseers  in  those  unions  of  their  dispre- 
tionary  power ;  and  enabling  the  commissioners  gradually  to  in- 
troduce, and  subsequently  to  enforce,  a  wise  administration ;  was 
the  only  just,  the  only  safe,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  practicable  course. 

But  this  course  was  subject  to  a  serious  danger ; — a  danger  that 
will  recur  with  every  vacancy  in  the  commission.  The  com-  • 
missioners  and  their  assistants  are  the  act.  They  are  the  only 
persons  necessarily  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into 
execution.  The  relieving  officers  are  nominated  by  the  guar- 
dians, and  the  guardians  are  elected  by  constituencies,  who  are 
often  opposed  to  the  law,  as  in  the  well-known  cases  ojf  Bolton, 
Nottingham,  and  Macclesfield;  and  who  choose  their  guardians 
for  the  express  purpose  of  defeating  it.  These,  to  be  sure,  may 
be  called  extreme  cases ;  but  even  when  it  is  honestly  adminis- 
tered, a  poor  law  is,  of  all  human  institutions,  the  one  most  sub- 
ject to  derangement.  There  is  no  institution  so  eminently  arti- 
ficial ;  none  which  attempts  to  overrule  or  modify  so  many  of  the 
propensities  given  to  us  oy  nature,  and  so  many  of  the  checks 
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whieli  the  has  opposed  to  their  undue  indul&^ence.  Ther6  is  none 
in  which  abuses  are  so  plausible ;  none  m  which  they  bring 
with  them  so  much  immediate  convenience,  and  betray  so  little 
their  ultimate  mischief.  If  the  central  authority  relax  its  vigi- 
lance or  its  activity — if  it  do  not  constantly  re-adjust  the  nicely 
balanced  machinery  which  it  has  to  manage — if  it  do  not  keep 
constantly  before  the  thousands  of  administrative  local  authori- 
ties, the  principles  by  which  they  ought  to  be  governed,  and  the 
dangers  of  every  departure,  however  expedient  it  may  appear  in 
the  particular  instance — if  it  do  not  exercise  its  authority  when 
its  advice  has  been  ineffectual;  it  will  become  a  cloak  for  malad- 
nmistration  instead  of  a  corrective. 

*  Non  aliter,  quam  qui  adverso  vix  flumine  lembum 
Remigiis  subigit,  si  brachia  forte  remisit, 
At^ue  ilium  in  prfficeps  prono  rapit  alveus  amoi.* 

The  defect  of  the  act,  therefore,  if  an  unavoidable  quality 
can  be  called  a  defect,  was,  and  always  will  be,  its  dependence 
for  its  efficiency  on  the  personal  character  of  the  commissioners 
and  the  assistant  commissioners.  The  Melbourne  Cabinet 
selected  one  out  of  the  three  commissioners  from  among  their 
political  opponents,  and  appointed  another  whose  politics,  so  far 
as  he  had  manifested  them,  were  Conservative ;  and  entrusted 
to  the  central  board,  without  even  interposing  a  recommendation, 
the  appointment  of  their  assistant  commissioners.  The  only  per- 
son connected  with  the  commission  who  was  not  appointed  by  the 
commissioners  was  the  secretary;  and  the  talents,  knowledge, 
and  services  of  Mr  Chadwick  were  such,  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  place  him  in  the  position  either  of  commissioner  or  of 
secretary. 

No  public  department  has  had  a  more  difficult  task  than  the 
poor  law  commissioners,  and  none  has  executed  it  more  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  commissioners  of  inquiry  had  reported  that  it  was  not 
expedient,  or  even  practicable,  to  return  to  the  provisions  of  the 
4dd  of  Elizabeth ;  and  exclude  from  relief  the  able-bodied 
labourer  who  professed  to  be  unable  to  earn  wages  adequate  to 
the  support  of  his  family.  But  they  held  that  there  must  be 
some  test  of  the  truth  of  his  representations ;  and  that  the  test 
mast  be,  making  relief  less  eligible  than  independent  labour.  If 
he  accepted  these  terms,  that  acceptance  tested  the  reality  of  his 
wants. 

TTiese  principles  were  acknowledged  by  the  commissioners 
to  whom  the  execution  of  the  law  was  intrusted:  the  difficulty 
lay  in  their  application. 
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Tbel-e  appeal  to  be  tbtee  mo<k9»  and  only  Ikree  mddes,  by 
which  relief  can  be  reiidered  lesa  eligible  tbaa  indepeiUent 
labour.  1  •  By  requiring  fron  the  pauper  labour  moie  severe  or 
more  irksome  than  that  of  Ibe  labourer.  2.  By  giving  to  hini  a 
subsistence  inferior  in  amount  or  in  quality*  3.  By  eonneetiag- 
his  subsistence  with  disagreeable  conditions*  The  second  of 
these — the  affording  to  the  pauper  a  less  amount  of  the  necea- 
saries  of  life  than  is  earned  by  the  labourer-^-eoukt  not  be 
thought  of.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  do  so»  and  to  preserve  him 
and  his  family  in  health  and  strength.  And  even  if  it  had  beea 
practicable^  it  would  have  been  effectually  resisted  by  pnblie 
opinion.  £ven  under  the  present  workhouse  system,  which 
affords  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  much  greater  abundance  than 
the  cottage,  the  supposed  inadequacy  of  the  workboase  diet  is 
a  constant  subject  of  popular  complaint.  How  great  would 
have  been  the  indignation  if  snch  a  complaint  had  had  a  real 
foundation  I 

The  first  expedient^  or,  as  it  has  been  called^  the  labour  test, 
has  l>een  found  practicable  for  short  periods  in  towns,  where  the 
applicants  for  relief  all  reside  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  can 
be  collected  in  one  work-yard,  under  one  or  two  paid  inspeotois, 
and  be  employed  in  labour  disagreeable  to  persons  of  sedentavy 
habits*  But  long  experience  has  shown  its  iaapplieabtlily  to  a 
scattered  agricultural  population,  who  must  in  independent  em- 
ployment submit  to  toil  and  exposure^  and  can  be  put  to  bo 
severer  work.  This  difficulty,  added  to  that  of  findio^  vigilant 
inspectors,  has  reduced  parochial  employment,  whecevec  it  baa 
been  attempted  in  country  districts,  to  almoeit  nominal  work, 
and  therefore  deprived  it  of  all  claim  to  be  a  test ;  and  even  in 
towns  it  requires  an  unrelaxed  inspection,  which  cannot  be  long 
sustained. 

There  remained  therefore  the  third  plan,  whichy  abaadoniBg^ 
the  idea  of  rendering  parish  subsistence  less  abundant  than 
wages,  or  pariah  labour  more  severe  than  that  ejtadted  by  an  in* 
dividual  employer,  proposed  to  connect  the  relief  of  toe  aU^* 
bodied  with  a  condition  which  no  man  not  in  real  want  wo«U 
accept,  or  would  submit  to  when  that  want  had  ceased.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  the  condition  thus  selected  as  a  test,  was, 
that  the  able-bodied  applicant,  with  his  family,  should  enter  a 
workhouse — should  be  supported  there  by  a  diet  ample  indeed  in 
quantity,  but  from  which  the  stimulants  which  habit  nad  endeared 
to  him  were  excluded — should  be  subjected  to  habits  of  cliBanli- 
ness  and  order,  be  separated  from  his  former  asaociales,  and 
debarred  from  his  former  amusements.  Wherever  this  experi- 
ment had  been  tried,  at  Bingham,  at  Southwell,  at  Cookham^ 
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ttd  at  Uley,  it  Bad  suceteded  i  and  the  commiBsionera  of 
ioqaiiy  IhmI,  as  we  have  seen,  recomiaended  that  its  universal 
sdoptkm  riiould  be  rendered  imperative  by  tbe  legislature.  We 
bave  seen  also  that  Parliament  refused  to  follow  this  recom- 
Aeodotioa;  but  gave  to  tbe  commissioners  intrusted  witb 
tbe  execution  of  the  law,  power  gradually  to  introduce  and  to 
eiifef«e  it« 

Many  paiisfaes,  however,  were  unprovided  with  workhouses, 
and  very  few  possessed  a  population  or  funds  su£Bcient  to 
oMabtisii  a  workhouse,  with  proper  officers  and  a  primer  classi- 


Tbe  first  bvriness  of  the  commissioners,  therefore,  was  to 
exercise  their  power  of  uniting  and  orranixing  parishes.  They 
have  BOW  created  588  unions,- or  parishes  administered  by  guar- 
cEans,  which,  for  brevity,  we  will  also  term  unions,  comprising  a 
pqMiUtion,  according  to  the  census  of  1831,  of  12,182,031  per- 
iORs ; — the  parishes  still  un-united  and  un-organized  consisting 
cUtdy  of  those  with  some  legal  difficulties,  still  unremoved, 
except  from  the  provisions  of  the  amended  law.  In  all  these 
mioBS,  with  the  exception  of  thirty-three^  they  have  already 
paMned  tke  establishment  of  new  workhouses^  or  the  adapta- 
tion of  tfae  ^stine  ones  to  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

T#  all  these  unions  and  organixed  parishes  they  have  issued 
<mler8,  containing,  in  fact,  codes  to  govern  them  in  the  adminis- 
tialioB  of  relief,  varying  according  to  the  circumstances  of  tbe 
cue,  and  relaxed  and  aUered  as  those  circumstances  changed. 

One  of  tkeir  earliest  rules  was  tbe  prohibition,  after  a  given 
day,  of  relief  in  money  to  the  able-bodied  in  the  employment  of 
iaiivklaak.  But  there  was  a  great  interval  between  this  pal- 
liative, and  the  real  remedy  of  the  allowance  system,  tbe  pro- 
of out^^kmr  relief  to  able-bodied  males.  This  has  been 
by  what  is  called  the  '  Prohibitory  Order'— the  effect 
of  which  la  to  prohibit  oot-door  reKef  to  able-bodied  persons, 
who  are  themadves,  tc^etber  with  their  children,  in  health.  It 
it  acoompanied  by  sevml  exceptions,  tbe  main  exception  bdng 
that  of  abfeibodied  widows  with  ohildreB* 

Boiiag  tfae  first  of  their  years  of  office,  the  commissioners  ven- 
tamd  to  introduce  the  prohibitory  order  only  in  the  Cookham 
uaioii  and  the  parish  of  Sandridee.*  In  the  next  year — the  year 
eadtng  Ai^^t  1836 — they  had  issued  it  to  sixty-four  unions.t 
From  this  tune  the  prohibitory  order  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
gnmively  introduced  into  tbe  unions  possessmg  proper  work- 
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houses,  as  they  were  ripe  for  its  reception.  In  May  1841,  it  had 
been  issued  to  437  unions  and  organized  parishes,  containing, 
according  to  the  enumeration  of  1831,  7,372,021  persons,  ami 
comprising  nearly  all  the  unions,  except  those  in  Middlesex, 
YorKshire,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  some  of  the  Welsh 
counties. 

In  these  large  districts,  therefore,  all  the  g^at  evils  of  the  old 
maladministration — relief  without  labour,  the  allowance  sys- 
tem, the  roundsman  system,  the  labour-rate  system,  and  out-door 
parish  employment — have,  as  iar  as  respects  able-bodied  men  and 
their  families,  been  extirpated.  The  labourers,  in  a  population 
of  more  than  seven  million  persons,  have  been  raised  from  a  semi- 
servile  state  to  freedom. 

A  more  general  estimate  of  the  improvement  effected,  may  be 
made  by  comparing  the  total  amount  of  the  poor  rates  in  1834 
with  the  amount  in  1840.  Theamountfor  1834  was  L.7,51 1,219, 
that  for  1840  was  L.5,1 10,683— the  difference  being  L.2,400,536, 
or  nearly  one-third.  And  this  was  effected  under  the  pressnie 
of  bad  harvests,  hard  winters,  and  manufacturing  distress,  unex- 
ampled in  severity  and  duration.  The  annual  offidal  expense 
by  which  this  saving  was  effected,  is  less  than  L.50,000  a-year, 
less  than  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  saving.  And  yet  the  expense  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  has  been  a  fertile  subject  of  decla- 
mation ! 

We  attach,  however,  little  comparative  importance  to  the 
pecuniary  results  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  If  the  dif- 
ference between  the  rates  of  1836  and  those  of  1840  had  still 
been  raised  but  merely  to  be  thrown  away,  our  prosperity  would 
have  been  little  impaired.  Every  year  of  a  war  costs  ten  times 
as  much.  The  real  evil  of  the  profusion  was  the  indirect  evil— 
the  real  benefit  of  the  economy  is  its  indirect  benefit.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  legislature,  and  grateful  to  the  commissioners,  not 
for  having  saved  L.2,400,000  a-year,  but  for  having  stopped  the 
progress  of  the  plague,  and  improved  the  morals  of  the  people. 
These  results  cannot  be  expressed  in  figures  or  tables;  nor 
can  the  evidence  for  them  be  stated,  or  even  referr^  to  in  de- 
tail, within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  article.  The  appendices  io 
the  seven  annual  reports  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  minutes 
of  evidence  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmons,  whiek 
subjected  the  administration  and  effects  of  the  Poor  Law  Xmeod- 
ment  Act  to  a  searching  and  ekborate  investigation  in  1837  and 
1838,  are  the  best  sources  of  information.  The  general  result 
may  be  stated  to  be,  that  the  labourer,  finding  himself  no  longer 
entitled  to  a  fixed  income,  whatever  be  his  idleness  or  miscon- 
duct, and  no  longer  restricted  to  that  income,  whatever  be  his 
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indastry  and  his  integrity,  becomes,  as  is  always  the  case  bn  a  state 
of  freedom,  stimulated  to  activity  and  honesty  by  the  double 
motire  of  hope  and  fear.     Character  has  again  become  valuable. 

We  had  proposed  to  insert  some  extracts  from  the  evidence  on 
this  part  of  the  subject ;  but  we  found  it  so  vast  and  so  uniform 
that  we  desisted.  The  annual  reports  of  the  commissioners,  and 
the  report  and  appendix  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1838,  are 
universally  accessible ;  and  the  reader  has  only  to  open  at  hazard 
any  volume,  and  he  will  find  what  we  have  briefly  stated  re- 
peated by  witness  after  witness,  and  expanded  in  all  its  details. 

There  never  was  a  better  illustration  of  the  great  truths,  that 
in  Morals,  as  well  as  in  Political  EkH>nomy,  the  laws  of  nature  are 
wiser  than  those  of  man ;  and  that  the  virtues  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  legislature  as  their 
wealth — equally  capable  of  injury  from  rash  interference,  and  of 
recovery  when  that  interference  has  ceased.     The  surplus  po- 
pulation, which  had  been  so  long  the  subject  of  complaint  and 
of  terror,  and  which  farmers  and  landlords  had  vainly  attempted 
to  reduce  by  labour  rates  and  allotments,  and  statesmen  by  vast 
schemes  of  emig^tion,  disappeared  as  if  by  magic.     The  la- 
bourers had  become  redundant — to  use  an  expression  which  seven 
years  ago  was  unhappily  familiar — partly  because  they  were 
capriciously  pent  up  in  parishes,  where  the  population  was  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  area,  partly  because,  where  there  was  work 
for  them  to  do,  they  had  no  motive  to  do  it,  and  partly  because 
diey  had  ceased  to  reproduce  the  fund  from  which  their  wages 
were  to  come.     When  the  bonds  which  confined  them  to  their 
parishes  were  broken,  they  distributed  themselves  where  their 
services  were  most  wanted.     When  they  were  allowed  the  free 
disposal  of  their  services,  they  endeavoured  to  make  those  ser- 
vices valuable.     When  the  application  of  more  efiicient  labour 
increased  the  employer's  returns,  and  at  the  same  time  reduction 
of  rates  diminished  his  outgoings,  he  had  a  larger  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  those  services.     The  redundancy  vanished  with  its 
causes.     The  able-bodied  pauper  is  the  result  of  art.     He  is 
not  the  natural  offspring  of  the  Saxon  race.     Unless  his  pau- 
perism is  carefully  fostered  by  those  who  think  it  their  interest 
to  preaenre  it,  he  rapidly  reverts  to  the  w^rtnal  <jpe— the  inde- 
pendent labourer. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  greater  part  of  our  task ; 
wa  have  explained  the  origin  of  the  Enffluh  poor  laws,  the 
abases  by  which  they  were  perverted,  and  the  remed]^  which 
has  been  applied.  We  proceed  to  consider  the  principal  ob- 
stacles witn  which  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  has  to 
contend,  and  the  principal  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed.    To 
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a  eertain  cxMit  we  hare  dona  this  already;  tnany  of  tb^ 
eauses  wbicfc  produoed  the  maladmbistration  of  tha  old  ata 
working  to  defeat  the  new  law.  There  is  indeed  less  iffnoranot 
among  the  educated  elasses  in  towns^  and  among  all  oiastes  in 
the  agricultural  districts ;  but  the  middle  and  lower  cltsses  in 
towns,  who  read  nothing  but  newspapers,  and  coarerse  only 
with  one  another,  are  probably  in  a  worse  state  of  mind  on  this 
subject  now  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  Then,  they  were 
only  ignorant ;  they  are  now  ignorant  and  prejudii^ed ;  and  in 
fact,  except  as  respects  the  owners  of  estates,  or  the  occupiers 
who  are  leaseholders,  or  reckon  on  being  permanent  tenants,  a 
clear  perception  of  the  loss  which  ultimately  follows  the  mal- 
administration of  relief,  is  no  check  to  the  unscrupulous.  The 
inhabitant  of  a  town  is  a  transient  oocupant.  If  he  b  a  publi- 
can, or  a  petty  shopkeeper,  or  the  owner  of  houses  occupied  by 
the  poor,  or  a  contractor  for  the  supply  of  articles  of  relief,  it 
may  be  worth  his  while  to  increase  his  custom  or  his  rents,  by 
promoting  the  increase  of  rates,  of  which  he  pays  only  a  portion, 
and  can  throw  a  part  of  that  portion  on  his  landlord*  A  manu- 
facturer, by  getting  twenty  per  cent  of  the  wages  of  his  work-people 
paid  out  of  the  rates,  may  undersell  and  ruin  riral  establishments 
five  hundred  miles  off,  may  double  his  profits,  may  pauperise  the 
surrounding  district,  and  retire  with  his  fortune,  and  never  bear 
of  the  misery  which  he  has  left  behind.  Again,  in  populous 
places,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  under  the  old  law,  employed  a  mudi 
larger  number  of  paid  officers  than  it  does  under  the  present 
system.  In  the  seventeen  unions  in  Lancashire  that  were  in 
operation  in  1839)  the  number  of  paid  officers  was  reduced,  on 
the  fornnation  of  the  unions,  from  347  to  47.*  Of  course,  these 
three  hundred  persons  are  opposed  to  a  system  which  has  de- 
prived them  of  profit  and  of  power. 

And,  even  in  mral  districts,  the  conviction  that  the  old  system 
was  bad,  is  often  one  of  those  general  principles  which  those 
who  assert  them  try  to  avoid  applying  to  their  own  case. 
Every  one,  indeed,  protests  against  returning  to  head-money, 
or  payment  of  w^es  out  of  rates.  But  an  indifferent  workraan, 
with  half-a-dozen  children  from  twelve  to  two  years  old,  oom- 
plains  to  the  guardians  that  he  cannot  live  on  his  wages.  A 
shilling  a-head  for  his  children  would  enable  him  to  keep  out  of 
the  workhouse—in  it,  he  and  his  family  would  cost  24s.  a-week. 
The  guardian  of  his  parish  begs  that  this  one  case  may  be  an 
exoepyon  to  the  general  rule.    He  prevails  on  his  coUeaguee  to 
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AsktbeaaaetioiiQftliecommisaioBera;  the  eomaifiimeis  set  i^ 
k  is  ft  mere  case  of  allowaoce  iu  idd  of  wages,  and  tefiiae  md 
are  accused  of  adimnisleruig  the  law  pedantieaUy  and  hanUy, 
and  of  preventiiig  the  guardiaiis  from  doing  as  (bey  like  with 
what  is  called  their  own  money !  Again,  a  sevtte  winter  intei- 
feres  with  field-labour,  and  a  farmer  finds  that  ten  of  hia  men, 
to  whom  he  is  paying  lOs.  a-week,  are  not  worth  to  him  more 
than  8s.  Under  the  old  system,  the  extra  2s.  a-week  would 
have  been  supplied  from  the  rates,  or  the  men  would  ha?e  been 
discharged  by  their  employer,  and  the  parish  would  have  sold 
them  by  auction,  or  sent  them  to  the  gravel-pit,  or  the  roads, 
or  the  parish  pound,  and  paid  their  wi^es  out  of  the  rates. 
Uader  the  new  system,  either  the  farmer  must  keep  themt,  at  an 
immediate  loss  of  L.l  a-week,  or  the  ten  men  and  their  £smilies, 
amounting  probably  altogether  to  fi£ty  persons,  must  come  into 
the  workhouae,  where  they  would  cost  dL  a-pieee  a-week.  The 
result  is,  that  rather  than  ineor  the  leaa  and  the  odium  of  addiar 
such  a  bur<ien  to  the  rates,  and  the  farther  loss  that  would 
£»Uow  from  his  example  being  imitated  by  his  neighbours,  the 
firmer  keeps  them  on :  his  neighbours  keep  on  their  labourers, 
snd  perhaps  one  hundred  fuailies,  amoantixig  to  five  hiukdxed 
p«9onSy  whom  the  old  law  would  have  made  or  retained 
paupers,  ajre  independent.  But  the  &rmer  grumbles  over  his 
immediate  loss,,  and  sighs  for  the  time  when  the  tithe-owner 
and  the  shopkeeper  helped  to  pi^  the  wages  of  those  whom  he . 
cmployedy  and  to  keep  waiting  K»r  him  those  whcHtt  he  might 
think  fit  to  dismiss  and  resume. 

The  great  obstacle^  however,  to  the  success^  and  to  the  9op«t* 
larity  of  the  measure,  is  pofitieal.  The  session  in  wUek  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  beeaiae  law,  was  the  last  in  which 
this  country  has  enjoyed  a  stvoag  administratioB*  The  Parlia- 
ment which  passed  it  never  re-assembledi — the  Ministry  which 
earried  it  through  was  dissolved  ki  less  than  three  months.  In 
the  two  subsequent  Parliaments  the  Whig  majomty  could  nev^ 
be  reckoned  on  for  a  session,  and  seldom  for  a  month*  The 
hostility  of  Tories  and  Chartista  against  their  eommon  enemy, 
was  stimuiated  by  the  constant  proximity  of  aueeese^  and  exas- 
perated by  constant  disappointment.  An  obvious  mode  of  party 
warfare  was  to  attack  the  Whigs  through  their  greatest  adminis- 
trative measure.  In  agricultural  distrietsy  where  the  wodfiug  of 
the  law  is  notorious,  and  where  the  higher  elasses,  whatever  be 
their  political  opinions,  take  an  aetive  part  Ia  it,  the  attempt 
failed.  But  in  the  larger  towns,  an  anti-poor  law  agitator,  who 
merely  discarded  veracity,  had  a  templing  field.  (My  a^  snail 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  town  take  any  part  in  the 
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administnitioii  of  relie£    The  Ugher  daasea  do  not  Vke  to  sit  at 
the  same  board  with  their  shoramkers  and  groc^s :  the  feudal 
connexion  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  sympathy  in  agricul- 
tural and  sporting  pnrsoits,   which   unite  the  peer  and  the 
fanner,  are  wanting ;  and  only  a  few  among  the  tradesmen  can 
find  time  for  an  unpaid  office.     The  great  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation know  nothing  of  the  principles  on  which  the  law  ought 
to  be  administered,   or  of  toe  mode  in  which  it  actually  is 
administered.     They  are  the  ready  victims  of  misrepresentation, 
either  of  theory  or  of  fact.     On  such  a  stage  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  declaim  on  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  the  duties  of 
the  rich — to  accuse  of  cruelty  every  restriction  by  which  relief  is 
rendered  less  eligible  than  labour — to  call  workhouses  *  Bastiles,' 
workhouse  diet  starvation,  and  separation  of  the  sexes  impiety — 
to  represent  the  expense  of  the  commission  as  extravagant,  its 
authority  as  unconstitutional,  and  its  conduct  as  harsh — to  call 
its  mere  existence  an  insult,  and  every  exercise  of  its  powers  an 
oppression — and  to  envenom  the  invective  by  an  appeal  to  the 
party   hatred  which   rages  in   provincial  society.      That  the 
Chartists  should  have  snatched  at  such  a  weapon,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.     They  hate  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  on 
the  same  ground  on  which  they  hate  the  Whigs — the  support 
which  it  gives  to  the  existing  constitution.     But  the  conduct  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  Tory  candidates  is  disgraceful  to  the 
party,   and  indeed   to  the   Jgnglish  aristocracy.     They   have 
<x>alesced  with  their  bitterest  enemies  in  an  attack  on  an  institu- 
tion which  they  know  to  be  essential  to  the  prosperity  and 
morals  of  the  country;  and  they  have  urged  that  attack  by 
spreading  statements  which  they  know  to  be  false,  and  prineipl^ 
which  tbev  know  to  be  destructive.     A  few  Whigs  and  Radicals 
have  acted  with  equal  dishonesty ;  and  the  result  has  been,  that 
in  many  places  the  law  has  been  deprived  of  an  aid  which  b 
essential  to  the  perfect  success  of  every  law,  and  to  the  moderate 
success  of  a  law  that  is  to  be  worked  by  the  people  themselves— 
the  support  of  public  opinion.     In  some  towns,  whole  boards  of 
guardiwis  have  been  elected  fipom  among  those  hostile  to  the 
law,  and  who  come  forward  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  defeating  it. 
In  others.  Its  friends  and  its  enemies  have  met  at  the  same  boaid, 
and  the  administration  of  relief  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
continual  struggle  or  mischievous  compromise;  or  the  better 
educated  have  been  driven  away  by  the  strife,  and  lefi  the  poor 
and  the  ratepayers  a  prey  to  the  corrupt  and  the  ignorant.    The 
only  check  has  been  the  authority  of  the  comi^ionere,  and 
their  prtsence  m  the  persons  of  theu  assistants. 
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And  there  is  an  apparent  danger,  though  we  trust  not  a  real 
one,  that  eren  this  check  may  be  withdrawn  or  impaired. 

Nothing  coald  be  more  masterly  than  Lord  Althorp's  manage- 
ment of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  nothing  more  lucid  than  his  development  of  its  details, 
or  more  convincing  than  his  enforcement  of  its  principles.  But 
bis  desire  for  an  overwhelming  majority  betrayed  him  in^o  one 
unhappy  error.  He  allowed  the  bill  to  be  altered  by  inserting  a 
proviso,  limiting  the  duration  of  the  commission  to  five  years ; 
feeling,  as  he  said,  no  doubt  that,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  it 
would  be  made  perpetual.  He  did  not  foresee  that  in  1839  the 
Government  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  propose  any  thing 
to  which  half  a  dozen  of  their  own  supporters  objected  :  the  con- 
sequence, as  we  have  seen,  has  been  a  mere  annual  prolongation 
of  the  commission,  and  an  annual  agitation  by  its  enemies,  m  the 
hope  that,  under  some  accident,  it  may  be  left  to  expire,  or  that 
some  less  eflBcient  check  may  be  put  in  its  place,  or  that  it  may 
be  prolonged  with  less  efficient  powers  of  inspection  and  contrcN* 

We  will  briefly  consider  the  probable  results  of  any  one  of 
tbese  three  alternatives. 

First,  if  the  commission  were  suffered  to  expire,  the  whole 
legal  administration  of  relief  would  remain  fixed  m  the  position 
in  which  it  stood  on  the  day  when  the  regulator  ceased  to  act. 
The  parishes  into  which  the  new  law  had  not  been  introduced 
would  be  excluded  from  it ;  the  existing  unions  would  be  inca- 
pable of  change.  No  errors  in  their  formation  or  organization 
could  be  corrected ;  no  defects  could  be  supplied.  The  rules 
issued  by  the  commissioners  to  different  unions  are  necessarily 
affected  by  temporary  peculiarities.  These  rules  would  remain 
unalterable.  The  rule,  for  instance,  prohibiting  out-door  relief, 
has  now  been  issued  to  437  unions  ;  but  subject,  in  every  case, 
to  be  departed  from  with  the  sanction  of  the  commissioners. 
That  sanction  could  no  longer  be  given,  and  no  longer  be  re- 
tracted or  varied.  Many  thousand  administrative  officers,  though 
appointed  by  the  guardians,  hold  their  situations  at  the  will  of 
toe  commissioners.  They  would  no  longer  be  subject  to  the 
control,  or  entitled  to  the  protection  of  any  responsible,  or  of  any 
immirtial  authority. 

These  would  be  the  kgal  conseouenees  of  the  expiration  of 
the  powers  of  the  commission.  The  practical  consequence, 
however,  would  be,  not  rigidity,  but  anarchy.  The  guardians 
are  in  &ct  irresponsible.  The  office  is  elective  and  gratuitous, 
and  they  act  not  individually,  but  as  a  board.  The  only  cheek 
is  the  disallowance  by  the  auditors  of  any  illegal  expenditure* 
The  auditors  are  inferior  salaried  officers,  appointed  by  the 
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ire  kept  to  their  duty  by  the  power  of  the 
etain  them  in  office,  and  to  cUsmiss  them. 
,  and  they  would  become  the  tools  of  their 
ians,  and  all  restraint  on  corrupt  or  ill-direct- 
Id  be  at  an  end.  '  The  thing  which  has  been, 
lall  be.'  The  discretionary  administration  of 
d  resemble  the  discretionary  administration  of 
1  overseers.  In  some  places,  it  would  be  per- 
:het  of  a  chairman  ;  ia  others,  by  the  cunning 
some  boards,  the  publican  interest  would  pre- 
,  that  of  the  owners  of  factories  or  of  stocking- 
loroughs  which  are  infested  by  freemen,  the 
uld  become  an  electioneering  instrument,  and 
9  would  be  elected  to  serve  their  own  party  ; 
irism  has  prevEuled,  the  motive  to  profuseness 

supposed  that  we  undervalue  the  boards  of 
ieve  their  establishment  to  have  been  an  inno- 
I  it  was  bold ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
bodies  can  be  trusted  with  the  power  of  taking 
)Ortion  of  the  community,  and  presenting  it  to 
supervision  but  that  of  auditors  appointed  by 

ad  of  suffering  the  commission  to  expire,  it  may 
a  new  control  substituted  in  its  place.  This 
list  either  in  a  new  department  of  the  Home 
lew  law  specifying  all  the  details  according  to 
>f  the  poor  is  to  be  administered,  and  appointing 
isible  authorities  to  enforce  them.  If  the  first 
pted,  and  the  duties  of  the  commission  be  trans- 
ome  Office,  nothing  whatever  will  be  gained, 
y  concession  of  a  change;  and  much  will  be  lost, 
int  system,  the  commissiooersand  their  assistants 
inted,  without  distinction  of  party,  solely  on  the 
fitness.  -No  one  can  be  Utopian  enough  to  sup- 
would  be  the  case,  if  an  under-secretary  of  state 
d  for  the  board,  and  the  «««'«t^f  f^™™'^^^  ^^f': 
o£the  Government  pa^onage    ^uder  the  pr^nt 

nergies  have  t^n  consu  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

hour  of  their  dot.«.  . ^^^  ^j^^.^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

^  politicians  ^^0  r°"^eer  of  preferment?  Un- 
[  a  painful  one,  m  ^.f-^calummes  with  which  the 
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They  have  never  heen  accused  of  profttitating^  their 
influence  for  political  purposes.  Can  we  hope  that  a  ministerial 
department  would  be  free  from  such  a  stain  ?  Or,  if  it  were  free 
from  the  stain,  that  it  would  be  firee  from  the  imputation  ? 

And  lastly,  could  any  g^ovemment  support  the  unpopularity 
of  a  firm  execution  of  the  duties  of  the  office  ?  Could  any  govern- 
ment venture  to  control  between  five  and  six  hundred  elective 
bodies — comprisine  all  the  most  powerful  members  of  the  county 
constituencies,  ana  the  most  active  demagogues  in  the  towns — to 
resist  their  jobs,  to  interfere  with  their  favourite  schemes,  to  dis- 
miss their  officers  for  improper  subservience,  or  keep  them  in 
oflicc  for  proper  independence,  to  exact  from  them  what  it  be- 
liered  to  oe  a  sufficient  expenditure,  and  restrain  them  from  what 
it  held  to  be  profiiseness  ?  A  government  rash  enough  to  assume 
toch  duties,  if  it  attempted  to  perform  them  would  ruin  itself,  and 
if  it  neglected  them  would  ruin  the  country. 

But  mere  neglect  by  the  Government,  fiital  as  it  would  be,  is 
not  the  most  formidable  danger.  It  must  be  recollected  that  we 
•re  legislating  for  vears — perhaps  for  centuries.  •  At  present,  in- 
deed, the  heaids  of  the  three  great  parties  have  too  much  know« 
ledge  and  too  much  honesty  to  be  guilty  of  the  folly  and  the 
wickedness  of  replunging  the  country  into  pauperism.  But  are 
we  sure  that  this  fieeling  will  continue?  Who  can  tell  what 
danglers  and  what  calamities  may  lie  hid  within  what  remains  of 
the  present  century  ?  Who  can  tell  how  intense  may  be  the 
distress,  bow  fierce  the  animosities,  or  how  unscrupulous  the  fac- 
tions that  may  be  let  loose  upon  us  ?  No  more  attractive  or  more 
exciting  watchword  could  be  assumed  by  any  party  than  that  of 
kindness  to  the  poor.  If  a  powerful  opposition  raised  this  cry, 
eoald  a  Ministry,  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  poor 
bwB,  dare  to  resist  it  r  If  it  were  proclaimed  by  a  Ministry, 
could  it  be  withstood  by  an  Opposition  ?  And  if  the  two  great 
purties  were  bidding  against  one  another  for  popularity,  would 
philosophy  or  even  experience  be  listened  to  ?  While  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  poor  laws  is  vested  in  an  independent  body,  un- 
connected with  party — whose  conduct  reflects  on  the  Government 
neither  popularity  nor  odium — we  may  expect  that  it  will  be,  as 
we  know  tnat  it  nas  been,  exercised  for  the  general  good.  But 
if  that  administration  is  assumed  by  the  executive,  it  must,  sooner 
or  liter — ^we  fear  very  soon — be  perverted  by  party  interests. 
The  restnunts  which  alone  render  the  workhouses  a  test,  will  be 
denounced  as  inhuman,  and  relaxed.  They  will  become  vast 
establishments  for  the  propagation  of  hereditary  pauperism.  Out- 
door rdief  will  be  afforded  to  the  able-bodied,  and  will  Again  be 
t  substitute  for  wages.    Avaike,  ambition,  and  vanity  wiu  again 
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be  pennitted  to  usurp  the  name  of  benevolence ;  and  oppressioa 
andfraud  to  call  themselves  charity.  The  abuses  which  seven 
years  of  unremitted  struffgle  have  subdued,  but  not  extirpated, 
will  revive  with  more  than  their  former  vigour ;  and  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act,  like  all  its  predecessors,  will  be  ^orse  than 

A  lAl  1111*6 

Equally  fatal  would  be  the  attempt  to  embody  in  an  act  of 
Parliament  the  rules  according  to  which  the  law  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered. Even  if  the  population  of  England  were  homogeneous — 
even  if  there  were  not  between  town  and  country,  and  between 
different  towns  and  different  parts  of  the  country— between  Read- 
inff,  for  instance,  Manchester,  and  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  between 
Sussex,  Lincolnshire,  and  Northumberland— differences  in  occu- 
pations, in  wages,  in  habits,  in  wants,  and  in  morals,  as  great  as 
between  the  inhabitante  of  Paris  and  of  Berlin,  or  those  of  Hoi- 
land  and  Bohemia— still  the  attempt  to  specify  such  details  m  a 
statute,  and  to  enforce  them  in  courte  of  law,  would  be  preposter- 
ous* 

The  causes  which  give  a  title  to  relief,  cannot  be  expressed  in 
any  but  very  vague  words.  The  terms  '  emergency,*  *  acci- 
«  dent,'  *  necessity,'  and  *  infirmity,'  when  employed  by  those  who 
wish  to  misinterpret  them,  may  be  extended  to  the  case  of  al- 
most every  conceivable  applicant.  We  have  seen  that  the  local 
authorities,  with  whom  the  distribution  of  relief  rests,  are  beset 
by«motives  to  maladministration.  The  unremitting  superin- 
tendence of  the  commissioners,  devoting  their  whole  attention 
to  this  one  subject — framing  and  altering  the  language  of  their 
rules  to  meet  every  fresh  evasion ;  armed  with  power  to  dismiss 
or  to  retain  the  paid  officers  who  are  to  execute  them ;  and  pre- 
sent every  where,  in  the  persons  of  their  assistant  commission- 
ers— has  enabled  them  to  legislate  with  success  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  unions  which  they  have  established.  But  even  the 
commissioners  have  seldom  ventured  to  lay  down  general  rules. 
They  have  dealt  with  each  union  separately.  They  have  ap- 
pended to  every  order  an  elaborate  explanation  of  its  motives  and 
its  intentions ;  and  they  have  relaxed  and  varied  it  wherever  a 
change  became  expedient.  A  statute,  containing  a  code  for  the 
regulation  of  out-door  and  in-door  relief,  to  be  construed  and 
enforced  by  courts  of  law,  would  be  a  Parliamentary  sanction  to 
pauperism  in  all  its  forms.  There  is  no  tribunal  in  the  world  to 
whose  judgment  we  would  more  reluctantly  leave  any  questions, 
the  solution  of  which  required  general  views  of  expediency,  or 
indeed  any  enlarged  views  at  all,  than  the  English  Common  Law 
Judges.  The  narrow  rules  of  construction  with  which  they  fetter 
themselvesi  render  them  the  worst  possible  expounders  of  written 
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instmiiieiito.  E^en  in  the  interpretation  of  Wills,  where  they  pro- 
fess to  follow  the  intention  of  the  testator,  they  e^aduaily  formed 
rules  of  construction  so  elaborately  irrational,  that  it  was  neces« 
sary,  about  four  years  ago,  to  pass  an  act  totally  reversing  them. 
On  poor  law  matters  their  incompetence  has  been  glaringly 
manifest.  Knowing  little  of  the  details  of  poor  law  administra- 
tion, and  absolutely  nothing  of  the  principles  on  which  it  ought 
to  be  grounded,  wherever  it  has  been  possible  to  pervert  an  act 
of  Parliament,  they  have  done  so. 

Thirdly,  the  commission,  instead  of  being  left  to  expire,  or 
being  abolished,  may  be  prolonged  with  less  efficient  powers  of 
inspection  and  control.  It  would  be  impossible  to  treat  this  part 
of  the  subject  exhaustively,  without  considering  in  detail  the 
different  powers  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  consequences 
which  in  each  case  would  follow  if  they  were  impaired. 
We  will  confine  ourselves  therefore  to  the  alteration,  which,  as 
it  would  be  the  most  mischievous,  is  the  most  likely  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  enemies  of  the  law — namely,  the  abolition,  or,  what 
woold  be  nearly  as  fatal,  the  considerable  reduction  in  number, 
of  the  assistant  commissioners.  At  present  there  are  twelve 
assistant  commissioners,  a  number  which,  if  the  whole  country 
were  equally  divided  between  them,  and  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  were  evenly  distributed,  would  give  to  every 
assistant  commissioner  about  fifty  unions,  comprising  about 
3000  square  miles,  and  about  1,400,000  persons. 

It  has  been  found,  we  believe,  in  practice,  that  about  four 
onions  a-week  are  the  utmost  that  can  be  visited,  one  day  being 
devoted  to  correspondence,  and  another  consumed  on  the  longer 
joomeys;  the  extreme  points  of  a  district  being  generally  100 
miles  apart*  If,  therefore,  each  union  received  equal  attention, 
each  would  be  visited  four  times  a-year.  In  proportion,  how- 
ever, as  they  recede  from  perfect  administration,  unions  require 
more  frequent  attendance.  We  believe  that  some  occupy  the 
assistant  commissioners  ten  or  twelve  days  each  in  the  year ; 
a  single  enquiry  in  a  single  union  often  lasts  two  or  even  three 
days,  which,  of  course,  is  effected  by  reducing  the  attendance 
on  the  well-managed  boards  to  one  or  two  annual  visits.  We 
do  not  believe  that  this  inspection  is  adequate ;  but  it  is  all  thaty 
with  the  present  force  of  the  establishment,  can  be  given. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  empowers  the  commis- 
sioners to  delegate  to  their  assistants  all  their  own  authorities, 
exeept  that  of  issuing  rules  addressed,  at  the  same  time,  to  more 
than  one  onion.  This  power,  however,  has  not  been  exerted. 
The  asttstant  commissioners  are  empowered  by  the  central 
board  merely  to  inspect  and  report.     They  are  the  outward 
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organs  of  the  commission,  and  are  as  essential  to  it  as  eyes 
and  ears  are  to  a  watchman.  The  routine  duty  of  an  assistant 
commissioner,  on  arriving  at  the  head- quarters  of  a  union,  is  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  guardians,  and  observe  their  proceed- 
ings ;  to  look  through  their  accounts  and  ascertain  how  far  their 
expenditure  has  been  lawful ;  to  inspect  the  workhouse,  and  die 
management  and  condition  of  its  inmates ;  and  to  report  to  the 
commissioners  the  result  of  his  enquiries.  By  these  reports, 
and  by  these  reports  almost  exclusively,  the  commissionen 
are  aware  of  the  state  of  the  unions  confided  to  them.  If  im- 
proper habits  of  expenditure  prevail,  they  oen  check  them  by 
remonstrance;  and  if  that  is  not  effectual,  by  positive  order :  if  the 
auditor,  or  the  relieving  oflScer,  or  the  master  or  mistress,  or 
schoolmaster  of  a  workhouse  has  neglected  his  duty,  or  has 
been  seduced  or  intimidated  into  deserting  it,  they  can  suspend 
or  dismiss  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  salaried  officers  of  a 
union  have  resisted  the  maladministration  of  the  guardians,  the 
commissioners  can  protect  them ;  and,  what  is  practically  more 
beneficial,  the  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  all  parties,  that 
their  proceedings  are  open  to  inspection,  prevents  abuses  from 
arising. 

In  the  absence  of  this  inspection,  the  commissioners  might 
issue  their  orders  from  Somerset  House ;  but  they  would  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  they  were  obeyed.  No  more 
attention  would  be  paid  to  them  than  to  the  Queen's  proclama- 
tion against  vice  and  immorality.  Again,  when  complaints  are 
made  to  the  commissioners,  it  is  through  the  assistant  commission- 
ers that  they  are  investigated.  Where  officers  are  to  be  appoint- 
ed, the  assistant  commissioner  frequently  attends,  and  gives  the 
aid  of  his  experience  and  impartiality  in  determining  the  rele« 
tive  merits  of  the  candidates.  When  the  guardians  are  in  doubt 
as  to  their  proceedings,  he  gives  direct  advice ;  or,  if  they  refer 
the  question  to  the  commissioners,  he  gives  to  the  commis- 
sioners the  advantage  of  his  local  knowledge ;  and,  above  all,  he 
is  the  disseminator  of  good  principles.  His  whole  time  is  spent 
In  watching  the  diflFerent  effects  of  different  modes  of  relief.  A 
few  years  of  such  experience  must  have  exhibited  to  him  the 
results  of  every  form  in  which  it  can  be  administered.  He  can 
warn  the  guardians  against  the  dangers  of  plausible  expedients, 
and  predict  the  advantages  which  will  ultimately  result  from  a 
conduct,  which,  at  its  commencement,  may  be  unpromising. 

These  are  high  functions;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  hope  that 
they  can  be  popular.  The  best-managed  boards  scarcely  see 
the  assistant  commissioner.  He  visits  them  once  or  twice  a-year. 
expresses  his  approbation,  and  disappears.    The  worst-managea 
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boards  see  him  frequently,  but  as  a  spy  and  a  reprover.  He 
comes  to  defeat  their  jobs,  and  restrain  their  ezttaraganee :  he 

procures,  perhaps,  the  dismissal  of  an  incompetent  schoolmaster 

the  chairman's  proteg^ — and  the  retention  of  an  auditor  obnoxious 
from  his  vigilance.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  unions,  where  the 
views  of  different  guardians  differ,  each  party  appeals  to  the  as- 
sistant commissioner.  He  is  bound  to  give  his  opinion,  and  those 
to  whom  it  is  unfavourable  accuse  him  of  being  the  tool  of  a 
party.  We  believe  that  if  an  enquiry  were  made  into  the  state 
of  the  unions  and  parishes  which  have  petitioned  against  the  as^ 
sistant  commissioners,  the  places  which  have  denounced  them  as 
useless,  would  be  found  to  be  precisely  those  in  which  their  ser- 
tices  were  most  essential. 

We  have  now  perfDrmed  our  undertaking,  so  far  as  our  limits 
have  allowed  us.     We  have  shown  that  the  English  Poor  Laws 
mav  be  divided  into  three  classes ;  the  first  extendinor  from  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  EMward  III.  to  the  end  of  that  of  Elisa- 
beth ;  the  second  from  the  death  of  Elizabeth  to  the  middle 
of  the  last  century;  and  the  third  from  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  to  the  1 5th*  of  August  1834,  the  date  of  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act.     We  nave  shown  that  during  the  first 
period  the  Poor  Laws  were  only  parts  of  a  systematic  attempt 
to  bring   back  villanage,   and   confine  the   labourers   to  their 
parishes,  and  force  them  to  work  there  fbr  such  wages  as  their 
superiors  thought  fit;    and  that  this  attempt  failed.     We  have 
shown  that  during  the  second  period  the  object  was  the  relief  of 
the  impotent,  the  able-bodied  being  considered  subject  to  the  pro- 
risions,  not  of  the  poor  laws,  but  of  the  vagrant  laws ;  and  that 
daring  this  period  the  law  appears  to  have  been  successful.     We 
hare  shown  that  during  the  third  period  an  attempt  was  made  to 
give  to  the  labourer  a  security  incompatible  with  his  freedom  ;  to 
provide  fbr  him  and  his  family  a  comfortable  subsistence  at  his  own 
boine,  whatever  were  his  conduct,  and  whatever  were  the  value  of 
hb  labour.  And  we  have  shown  that  this  attempt  succeeded  in  what 
hare  been  called  the  pauperized  districts,  and  placed  the  labourer 
in  the  condition,  physically  and  morally,  of  a  slave; — confined 
to  his  parish,  maintained  according  to  his  wants,  not  to  the  value 
of  his  services,  restrained  from  misconduct  by  no  fear  of  loss,  and 
therefore  stimulated  to  activity  and  industry  by  no  hope  of  re^ 
ward.    We  have  stated  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  by  which  this  fotal  system  was  corrected; 
we  have  stated  the  mode  in  which  that  act  has  operated,  the 
obstacles  by  which   it  has   been  impeded,  and    the   principal 
dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed.     On  a  future  occasion  we  hope 
to  recur  to  the  subject,  and  to  state  the  improvements  of  which 
we  believe  the  act  to  be  capable. 
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With  respect  to  the  works  which  we  have  mentioned  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  the  nine  volumes  published  by  the  poor  law 
commissioners  give  full  statements  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
commission,  and  of  their  results ;  the  reports  and  evidence  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  contain  elaborate  investigations  of  all  the 
complaints  which  had  then  been  made  of  the  law,  and  the  ded- 
sions  as  to  those  complaints  of  the  Committees  of  the  two  houses. 

The  pamphlet  by  a  guardian  relates,  more  fully  than  is  to 
be  found  elsewhere,  the  history  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act ;  and  contains  a  detailed  examination  of  the  principal  altera- 
tions which  were  proposed  when  the  bill  for  prolonging  the  com- 
mission was  pending  in  the  late  House  of  Commons. 

Mr  Sandby's  pamphlet  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  one 
branch  of  the  subject — the  conduct  to  be  expected  from  guar- 
dians when  left  to  their  own  discretion. 

We  have  carefully  avoided  allusions  to  the  poor  law  admi- 
nistration of  Ireland  or  Scotland.  In  Ireland  the  act  is  only 
beginning  to  be  tried.  Our  own  law  has  indeed  endured  for 
centuries ;  but  we  have  not  thought  it  right  to  treat  so  grave 
a  subject  incidentally,  or  indeed  without  being  able  to  give 
to  it  an  undivided  attention.  We  have  it  fully  in  view  to  do 
so  at  a  convenient  season.  Let  us,  meanwhile,  repeat  the 
warning  with  which  we  set  out.  Our  Scottish  countrymen  must 
not  treat  the  English  poor  law  as  res  inter  alios  acta.  Already  we 
have  been  told  that  our  system,  though  it  was  good  while  we  were 
agriculturists,  requires  to  be  modified  now  we  are  manufacturers. 
Already  the  assimilation  of  the  law  in  the  two  countries  has  been 
suggested.  If  sound  principles  are  maintained  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  them ;  but  if  the  un« 
happy  doctrine  prevail,  that  the  poor  are  benefited  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  made  the  objects  of  parochial  relief — ^if  all  restric- 
tions on  the  distribution  of  relief  are  treated  as  tyranny,  and  aU 
conditions  imposed  on  the  recipients  as  inhumanity — no  conviction 
that  we  may  ourselves  feel  as  to  the  excellence  of  our  institutions 
will  enable  us  to  preserve  them.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of 
every  Scotchman  who  values  the  industry  and  the  morals  of  his 
country,  and  especially  of  every  Scotch  representative  in  either 
house  of  Parliament,  to  watch  narrowly  the  proceedings  on  the 
English  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act ;  to  endeavour  to  improve 
that  truly  great  measure,  wherever  it  can  safely  be  improved ; 
and  to  resist  perseveringly,  whatever  be  the  temptations  to  con- 
cession, every  attempt  to  diminish  its  efficiency. 
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Abt.  II. — The  ZnkcaU;  or^  an  Account  of  the  Gypsies  of  Spain. 
Bj  Georgb  Borrow,  late  Aeent  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  in  Spain.     2  vols.     8vo.     London:  1841. 

HPhis  if  a  strange  book,  of  which  the  greatest  part,  as  the  au-^ 
-^    thor  tells  us,  was  written  under  very  peculiar  circumstances ; 

*  at  very  considerable  intervals,  during  a  period  of  nearly  five 

*  years  passed  in  Spain — in  moments  snatched  from  more  im*> 

*  portant  pursuits — chiefly  in  ventas  and  posadas^  while  wander*^ 

*  ing  through  the  country  in  the  arduous  and  unthankful  task  of 
^  distributing  the  gospel  among  its  children/  However  arduous 
and  unthankful  the  task  may  be,  we  strongly  suspect  that  these 
objections  are  pretty  fullv  compensated,  to  some  tempers,  by  the 
lest  of  the  vagrant  and  delightfully  precarious  life  which  it  im« 
poses.  The  part  of  agent  of  a  Bible  Society  must  furnish  more 
opportunities  of  romance  and  adventure  than  are  lightly  to  be 
encountered  in  the  prosaic  world  of  modem  times.  Wanderers 
from  land  to  land,  tney  have  to  learn  the  language  and  manners 
of  every  class  of  society.  When  persecuted  in  one  city,  they  must 
escape  to  the  next ;  when  out  of  favour  with  the  authorities, 
they  must  retire  for  shelter  under  the  roof  of  the  peasant  ; 
when  unpopular  with  the  mob,  they  must  try  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  those  in  power ; — like  Voltaire's  prophets,  one 
itLyfited  and  caressed,  and  well  cudgeled  the  next.  All  this 
apostle-being,  as  Mr  Carlyle  mifi^ht  call  it,  has  two  sides : — it  is, 
no  doubt,  very  heroic,  and  self-denying,  and  martyr-like  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  has  something  not  a  little 

C'ctaresque,  and  attractive  to  the  roving  spirit  of  man :  particu- 
rly  in  days  when  persecution  rarely  waxes  hot,  and  giant  Pope 
seldom  exerts  himself  even  so  far  as  to  gnash  his  teeth  at  the 
pert  pilgrims  who  venture  within  arms'  length  of  him ;  while 
giant  Pagan  is  sunk  into  a  poor  credulous  monster — a  *  most 
tcurvv  monster ' — tamed  into  abject  dread  of  Christian  envoys, 
consols,  and  sea  captains,  and  all  the  other  imps  of  European 
dipkMoacy,  by  whom  he  is  sorely  tormented  in  tnese  his  days  of 
decrepitude. 

'  For  erery  trifle  are  they  set  upon  bim  ; 
Sometimes  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  him, 
Aod  after,  bite  him  i  then  like  hedgehogs,  which 
Lie  tombling  in  hit  barefoot  way.* 

And  we  must  say  that  Mr  Borrow  exhibits  a  very  happy  tdsfiEf 
for  making  the  most  of  his  privileges  and  character  as  a  cosmo- 

Elite — a  knack  of  irritating  the  reader's  curiosity  by  imparting 
If  glimpses  of  the  unaccountable  things  he  has  seen — the 
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romantic  corners  of  the  earth  which  he  has  visited  —the  ways  and 
karoir^  of  mysterious  races  of  mankind  with  which  he  ka&  b«- 
come  acquainted.  Who  does  not  feel  a  strong  attraction  to 
an  author  who  is  able  to  introduce  his  stories  after  such  a  fashion 
as  the  following  ? 

*  fwat  scquaiated  with  a  r^rj  handsome  Jewess  of  Fea :  s^  htcl  but 
oae  eye^  bat  that  one  was  particularly  brilliaac  On  asking  her  kow  tbe 
losl  its  fellowy  she  informed  me.' — *  Whilst  I  resided  at  Cordova^  I 
was  acquainted  with  an  aged  ecclesiastic ;  be  was  detained  in  Cordon 
on  account  of  his  political  opinions,  though  he  was  otherwise  at  libeilj. 
This  person,  who  was  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  had  formerly  been 
inquisitor  at  Cordova.  One  night,  whilst  we  were  seated  together.* — 
'  The  following  is  the  account  of  the  Dar-Bushi-fsl  (a  tribe  of  fortune- 
tellers), giren  roe  by  a  Jew  of  Fez,  who  had  trarelled  much  in  Barbtrj.' 
— *  A  hundred  years^  could  I  live  so  long,  would  not  efiace  from  my  mind 
the  appearance  of  an  aged  Ziganskie  Attaman,  or  Captain  of  Zigaoi,  sad 
his  grandson,  who  approached  me  on  tbe  meadow  before  Novo-Qorod.' 
— '  Once,  during  my  own  wanderings  in  Italy,  I  rested  a|  aigbl> 
fall  by  the  side  of  a  kiln,  the  air  being  piercingly  eoid;  it  was  aboot 
four  leagues  from  Genoa.  Presently  arrived  three  individuals  to  take 
advantage  of  the  warmth — a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  lad.  They  soon 
began  to  discourse.' — *  While  at  Seville,  chance  made  us  acquainted 
with  a  highly  extraordinary  individual :  a  tall,  bony  figure,  in  a  tattered 
Andalusian  bat,  ragged  capot,  and  still  more  ragged  pantaloons.' 

Who  would  not  feel  inclined^  in  some  moods  of  the  mind,  to  wan- 
der with  him  over  the  earth's  surface  continually,  holding  converse 
by  turns  with  patriarchs,  bishops,  monks,  soldiers,  mendicants, 
Turks,  Jews,  Moors,  and  gypsies ;  now  listening  to  tbe  occult 
learning  of  *my  friend.  Hyacinth,  Archimandrite  of  Saint  John 
^  Nevsky;'  and  now  to  the  revelations  of  such  beings  aa  tbe  un- 
earthly commercial  traveller  described  in  tbe  following  passage: — 

*  Among  the  Zingarri  (Oriental  gypsies)  are  not  a  few  who  deal  m 
precious  stones,  and  some  who  vend  poisons ;  and  the  most  remarkable 
individual  whom  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  encounter  amongst  the  gyp- 
sies, whether  of  the  Eastern  or  Western  world,  waa  a  person  who  dealt 
in  both  these  articles.  He  was  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  in  tbe 
pursuit  of  his  trade  had  visited  the  most  remote  and  remarkable  portiost 
of  the  world.  He  had  traversed  alone  and  on  foot  the  greatest  part  of 
India ;  he  spoke  several  dialects  of  the  Malay,  and  understood  the  ori- 
ginal language  of  Java,  that  is  more  fertile  in  poisons  than  even  **  far 
lolchos  and  Spain."  From  what  I  could  learn  from  him,  it  appeared 
that  his  jewels  were  in  less  request  than  bis  drugs,  though  he  assured  me 
there  was  scarcely  a  Bey  or  Satrap  in  Persia  or  Turkey  whom  he  bad 
not  supplied  with  both.  I  have  seen  this  individual  in  more  countries 
than  one,  for  he  flits  over  the  world  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  ;  the  last 
time  at  Granada,  in  Spain,  whither  he  had  come  after  paying  a  visit  to 
his  Gitano  brethren  in  the  presidio  of  Centa.' — Vol.  i.  p.  29. 
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^  In  Andalttsiay'  iay«  our  authori  *  the  Gitano,  or  gypsy  lan- 
'  ffvaf«»  has  been  eultivated  to  a  great  degree  by  individuals  who 

*  Ea?e  sought  the  society  of  the  Gitanos  from  a  aest  for  their 

*  habits,  their  manners^  and  their  songs}  and  sueh  individuals 

*  have  belonged  to  all  classes-— amongst  them,  noblemen  and 
'  members  of  the  priestly  order/  Such  as  are  addicted  to  the 
Gitanos  and  their  language,  are  called,  in  Andalusiat  loi  fkT 
^/imm,  or  *  those  of  the  pr^ilection.'     Mr  Borrow  is  very  plainly 

*  one  of  the  predilection.*  His  imagination  seems  to  have  been 
ssptavated,  in  early  youth,  with  the  romance  attached  to  the  un- 
known origin  of  this  singular  people,  as  well  as  the  wild  freedom 
of  their  habits.  He  learned  their  language,  we  suppose,  in  his  own 
oouDtry ;  and  soon  discovered  in  his  travels  that  which  strikes  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  it — its  radical  identity  wherever  the  nation 
is  spread.  Guided  by  this  clue,  he  seems  to  have  made  friends 
with  them  wherever  he  met  them ;  in  the  green  lanes  of  England, 
the  mountain  valleys  of  Hungary,  and  in  the  dilapidated  suburbs  of 
Spanish  towns.  The  strong  attachment  of  this  people  to  their 
national  language,  for  such  it  is,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
ia  their  character ;  and  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  nave  con- 
vinced that  it  is  so,  those  who  persisted  in  maintaining  it  to  be 
nothing  but  a  jargon,  cant,  or  thieves'  Latin,  picked  up  at  random 
in  the  different  countries  they  have  traversed.  The  moment  they 
are  addressed  in  it,  their  excitable  temperament  is  roused  at  once ; 
sad  they  pass  from  their  habitual  suUenness  to  strangers,  or 
their  artifieial  loquacity  when  aiming  at  deception,  into  the 
most  unrestrained  expressions  of  pleasure  and  confidence.  This 
Wit  discovered  by  the  benevolent  Hoyland,  when,  on  one  of  his 
first  visits  to  a  gypsy  encampment,  he  showed  that  he  understood 
the  meaning  of  what  a  young  gypsy  wonoan  said  to  her  com- 
panion, having  in  fact  only  picked  up  a  few  words  from  Grell- 
man^s  Vocabulary — *  They  gave  way  to  immoderate  transports 

*  of  joy,  saying  they  would  tell  me  any  thing  I  wished  to  know 

*  of  them.'  And  by  virtue  of  the  same  talisman,  (aided  by  his 
ptrsonal  appearance,  as  we  conjecture  from  some  of  his  ezpres- 
lioot^)  Mr  Borrow  succeeded  every  where  in  captivating  their 
hearts,  wrapt  up  in  impenetrable  hatred  and  distrust  of  strangers. 
They  took  him  for  one  of  themselves ;  and  in  that  confidence 
they  gave  him  a  full  insight  into  their  policy,  their  manner  of 
life,  their  savage  principles  of  independence. 

Since  the  researches  of  Grellmann,  Bischoff,  and  others,  the 
gjpsies  can  scarcely  be  made  to  say,  in  the  words  of  Beranger — 

*  D*o\k  nous  vanons  ?  Tea  n*en  sait  riea } 
L'biroBdeUe 
P*oji  votts  vieat-eUe  ? ' 
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The  speculations  of  the  enquirers  of  former   times   about 
them  may  be  dismissed  without  any  hesitation  ;  and  the  notion 
which   is   still   prevalent   in    Spain  of  their   being    Morisco^ 
or  at  least  strongly  inoculated  with  Morisco  blood,  is  scarcely 
worth  the  serious  refutation  which  Mr  Borrow  has  thought  proper 
to  bestow  upon  it.     It  is  founded  on  no  better  authority  than  the 
old  figment  of  their  Egyptian  descent,  in  which    they  appear 
themselves  to  believe,  as  far  as  they  believe  in  any  thing.    This  the 
learned  Grisellini  (to  give  only  one  specimen  among  thousands 
of  the  kind  of  criticism  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
problem)  justifies,  by  remarking  that  these  poor  wretches,  who 
consider  themselves  fortunate  when  a  carrion  horse  falls  in  their 
way,  *  abstain  from  partridge,  pheasant,  perch,  scaled  bream, 
*  and  lamprey,'  because  the  ancient   lEgyptians   of   Lycopolis 
and  Tagariopolis  did  so  I     They  are  of  Indian  origin  without 
a  doubt,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  infallible  test  of  language. 
Theirs,  every  where,  contains  a  number  of  Sanscrit  roots.     For 
instance,    the  ancient  Indian  name  of  the  sacred    element  of 
water,  ^paniy  is  used  by  the  gypsies  wherever  they  are  found ;  and 
Mr  Borrow  suggests  that  single  word  as  a  test,  when  he  specu- 
lates on  the  probability  of  their  connexion  with  some   of  the 
wandering  tribes  of  Morocco.     But  beyond  this  single  discovery, 
their  history  remains  as  dark  as  ever.     The  common  notion  of 
their  having  been  expelled  from  their  native  haunts  by  the  con- 
ouests  of  Timour,  is  only  a  conjecture,  founded  on  the  time  when 
they  first  appeared  in  Europe.     But  one  of  Timour's  historians 
mentions  them  as  existing  at  Samarcand  in  his  time_nay,  plyinff 
the  same  trades  of  wrestlers,  gladiators,  and  pugilists,  in  which 
they  have  cut  some  figure  in  modern  Europe  wherever  simUar 
qualities  are  cultivated  ;_in  England,  for  example,  where  they 

have  contnbuted  several  distinguished  ornaments  to  the  prize- 
nng.  °  '^ 

In  Spain,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  they  call  themselves  Borti- 

Z^HpI  ."^V'^i^^^'^^        ^o»^g««»  signifies  ^  husbands;-  as  if 
infn^J  Lf.  !r'^5r  and  nation  were  closely  connected  in  their 

The  leLried  1  tf  ^'"V^^  ^^  ^^e  first  circumstances  which  put 

in  their  habits  thanihev  ..7  ""'^  *f '  H'^  ""^'^"^  ^""^  ^'""^    l 
those  of  England ;    for  1^^  'overly ;  less  perhaps  than  even 

poorest,adopt%he  wandering  i?/°^V^^^^  ''^''^*   ^T^'  ^^%rl 

ed  in  the  suburbs  of  thetown?"  ^^'  ^'T IT^^"  """^  '?"'lt 

^  lowns,  some  of  which  have  a  particular 
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district  iobabited  by  them,  or  CUtanena.  Their  whole  number 
in  Spain  is  rated  by  Mr  Borrow  at  about  40,000  ;  but  this  is  a 
mere  conjectnie. 

The  men  were^  ahnost  universally,  thieves  or  robbers  by  pro* 
fession;  they  pursued  also  the  subordinate  employments   of 
BBiithsy  horse-dealers,  and  jockeys ;  which  their  descendants,  in 
their  degenerate  days,  appear,  to  adopt  as  their  principal  means 
of  support.     The  great  change  which  has  been  wrought  in  this 
respect,  since  the  wise  and  humane  decree  of  Charles  III«  in 
1783,  will  be  mentioned  by  and  by*     They  are  generally  very 
poor ;  although  a  few  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  horses  and 
males.    But  the  common  Gitano,  if  ever  he  succeed  in  making 
a  iitUe  money,  is  sure  to  squander  it  immediately  in  feasting  and 
revelry ;  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  their  marriages,  the  ex- 
penses of  which  seem  in  general  to  reduce  the  happy  couple  to 
bmfary  for  some  years. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  them  as  a  body ;  but  the  female 
Gitanas  are  a  far  more  interesting  class  than  their  mates,  and 
teem  indeed  to  be  much  more  industrious  and  successful  mem- 
beis  of  society.  The  richest  among  them  are  generally  *  con- 
^  tiabandists,  and  in  large  towns  go  from  house  to  house  with 
^  prohibited  goods.'  But  the  greatest  number  seek  a  livelihood 
by  certain  tncks  and  practices,  which  are  carefully  classified  by 
Mr  Barrow. 

The  principal  is  La  Bdhi^  or  fortune-telling';  the  fietvourite 
mystery  for  which  the  caste  is  celebrated  all  the  world  over, 
and  wieh  must  continue  to  flourish  as  long  as  the  race  of 
Adam  subsists,  deceiving  and  to  be  deceived.  <  Their  prac- 
^tice  lies  chiefly  amongst  the  females,  the  portion  of  the 
'  human  race  most  given  to  curiosity  and  credulity.     To  the 

*  young  maidens  they  promise  lovers,  handsome  invariably,  and 

*  sometimes  rich  ;  to  wives  children,  and  sometimes  another  hus- 

*  band ;  for  their  eyes  are  so  penetrating,  that  occasionally  thev 

*  will  develop  your  most  secret  thoughts  and  wishes ;  to  the  old, 

*  riches,  and  nothing  but  riches ;  for  they  have  sufficient  know- 

*  lege  of  the  human  heart  to  be  aware  that  avarice  is  the  last  pas- 
'  sion  that  becomes  extinct  within  it.  These  riches  are  to  pro- 
'  oml  either  from  the  discovery  of  hidden  treasures,  or  from 

*  across  the  water — from  the  Americas,  to  which  the  Spaniards 

*  still  look  with  hope ;  as  there  is  no  individual  in  Spain,  however 
^  poor,  but  has  some  connexion  in  these  realms  of  silver  and 

*  gold,  at  whose  death  he  considers  it  possible  that  he  may  suc- 
'  eeed  to  a  brilliant  heretuna* 

The  Great  Trick,  or  Hokkano  BarOf  is  accomplished  in  differ* 
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^nt  wars ;  but  tbe  one  most  genendljr  practised^  is  to  persoade 
mm^  simple  individual  to  hide  a  sum  of  monej  in  the  earthy  upon 
the  assurance,  that  if  not  looked  at  for  a  certain  time,  it  will  b<i 
vastly  increased.  The  money  is^  of  course,  abstracted  l>efore 
the  appointed  period  of  examinatioD. 

The  gypsies  of  Spain  seem  to  bb  nearly  in  the  lowest  state  of 
poverty  and  degradation  which  the  nation  has  reached.  They 
are  not  so  important,  nor,  in  their  desultory  fiEidhion,  so  indus* 
trious  a  class  as  those  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  who  pers> 
form  thieving  circuits  over  great  part  of  Europe  with  considerable 
profit ; — d  class  with  whom  Mr  Borrow  promises  to  bring  us 
acquainted  at  some  future  time.  Nor  has  fortune  ever  favoured 
them  as  in  Russia,  where  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  voices  of  the 
Women  has  raised  numbers  of  their  tribe  to  affluence : — <  Amongst 

<  the  gypsies  of  Moscow,  there  are  not  a  few  who  inhabit  stately 

*  houses,  go  abroad  in  elegant  equipages^  and  are  behind  tm 

*  higher  order  of  the  Russians  neldier  in  appearance  nor  mental 
^  acquirements.'  But  in  Spain,  as  well  as  evei'y  where  else,  a 
strong  and  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  them,  even  in  their 
uttetmost  degradation — the  interest  with  which  we  cannot  fail  to 
regard  a  people  which^  without  religion,  withoiit  history,  withotit 
literature,  without  the  commonest  principles  of  civil  society, 
has  nevertheless  preserved  its  national  existence  through  ced- 
turies  of  miserv  ;  and  continues  to  dwell  among  our  busy  tnulti- 
tudes  as  the  disregarded  remnants  of  some  bygone  stage  and 
condition  of  mankind. 

Mr  Borrow  confirms,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  statetnents  of 
all  former  writers  respecting  the  Utter  irreligion  of  the  gypsies. — 

*  Coming  from  India,  as  they  most  assuredly  did,  it  was  impossible 

<  for  them  to  have  known  the  true  God;  and  they  must  have  been 
^  followers  (if  they  followed  any)  either  of  Buddh,  or  Bramah-i- 

*  those  tremendous  phantoms  which  have  led^  and  are  likely  still  to 
'  lead,  the  souls  of  hundreds  of  millions  to  destruction:  yet  they  are 

*  no#  ignorant  of  such  names,  nor  does  it  appear  that  such  were 

*  ever  current  amongst  them  subsequent  to  their  arrival  in  Europe, 

*  if,  indeed,  they  ever  were.  They  brought  with  them  no  Indian 

*  idols,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  at  the  present  time,  nor 
'  indeed  Indian  rites  or  observances ;  for  no  traces  of  such  are 
^  discovered  among  them.     All,  therefore,  which  relates  to  their 

*  original  religion  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  is  likely  so  to  re- 

*  main.     They  may  have  been  idolaters,  or  atheists,   or  what 
'   •  they  now  are — totally  neglectful  of  worship  of  any  kind ;  and, 

*  though  not  exactly  prepared  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
^   *  Being,  as  regardless  of  Him  aa  u  he  existed  not,  and  never 
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* 

*  mentioDiiig  hia  name^  %vft  in  oaths  er  bksph^aljr^  dt  ill  mo- 
'  ments  of  pain  or  sudden  surprisei  as  they  hairs  heard  oihet 
'  people  do,  but  always  withbut  anjr  fixed  belief,  trosi,  or  hxs^^! 
Nor  do  ihey  Appear  to  entertain  any  notidns  what^ter  of  a  futdre 
state ;  to  which  Grellman  ascribes  their  lovb  of  life,  whii^h  h^ 
charaeterize^  t»  'indescribably  great'    Mr  Borrow  mentions,  in- 


to frighten  the  credulous  Gentiles,  although  it  se^ns  to  have  been 
caught  at  as  a  proof  that  the  tenet  of  tne  metempsychosis  wai 
not  foigotten  among  them.  It  was  a  fabrication  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  ingenious  story  which  obtained  them  so  much 
credit  and  respect  in  Europe  on  thmr  first  appearance — that  they 
were  penitents,  condemned  by  the  Pope  to  a  certain  period  of 
pilgrimage,  in  expiation  of  th^  sin  of  their  Egyptian  ancestors  i& 
denying  succour  to  the  Holy  Fstmily.  They  profess  the  re- 
ligion of  every  country  in  which  they  may  happen  to  s^ourn. 
Tney  baptize  their  children  indifferently  as  Romanists  or  FroteS"- 
tants ;  and  in  Turkey  they  are  all  Mahometans,  although  tlie 
▼ahie  of  their  adherence  to  Islam  is  estimated  so  low,  that  the 
Sultan  wisely  leaves  to  Mahomet  the  tttsk  of  distinguishing  hi^ 
own,  and  imposes  the  eapitation^tax  upon  them  in  eommon  Wilk 
Jews  and  Cnristians. 

This  charaeteristic  of  the  unhappy  race  is  finely  introduced  by 
Sir  Walter  Soott,  in  the  most  poetical  sketch  of  the  gypsy 
▼agrant  ever  drawn — that  of  Hayraddin  the  Bohemian,  in 
*  Qnentin  Ihtfward.'  Well  known  as  the  passage  is,  we  cannot 
tefuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  placing  it  side  by  side  with  Mr 
Sorrow's  portraits  from  the  life. 

*  ^  I  am  of  no  conntry,*^  answered  his  guide. 

« "  How  ?  of  no  country  ?  "  repeated  the  Scot. 

<  '*  No,*'  answered  the  Bohemisn  ;  *<  1  atn  of  none.  I  am  a  Zing;afo,  a 
Bohemian,  an  Egyptian,  or  whalevw  the  Earopeans,  in  their  different 
kngwiges,  may  efaooae  to  call  oar  peoples     Bnt  I  have  no  cottntry*** 

<  ^*  Are  yoa  a  Christian  ?"  asked  the  Scotchnaa. 
'  The  Bohemian  shook  his  head. 

*  **  Dog  I''  said  Quentin,  *<  dost  thoa  worship  Mahoun  ?** 

'  ^  No» '  was  the  indifierent  and  concise  answer  of  the  guide,  who  seemed 
neither  offended  nor  surprised  at  the  young  roan*6  violence  of  manner. 
* "  Are  yon  Pagan,  then,  or  what  are  you  ?" 
■  **  I  have  no  reHgion,"  said  the  Bohemian. 

*  Dntward  started  back ;  for,  though  he  had  heard  of  Saracens  and 
'Idolaters,  St  had  never  entered  into  bis  idea  or  belief,  that  any  body  of 

I  could  exist  who  practised  no  mode  of  worship  whatever. 

*•  Under  whose  laws  do  y«ii  live  r"  ' 
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The  great  trust  of  tlie  nation  19  alto  the  permanent  and  exclumv^ 

hope  of  each  member  of  it;  from  the  money-changer  whose 

aperations  affect  the  eeuncilt  of  princes,  down  to  the  pettiest 

hodcster  who  wrings  his  miserable  livelihood  from  the  peasants 

of  some  Polish  village.    There  is  not*  therefore,  so  much  ground 

to  wonder  at  the  permanence  and  unchangeable  character  of  suck 

a  people :  the  talisman  of  their  immortality  is  in  their  seripture 

and  tradition.     How  difierent  from  their  brethren  in  the  same 

mysterioas  lot,  the  wandering  tribe  of  Hindostan!  They  have 

no  God ;  they  reck  not  of  their  own  origin  or  country ;  they  have 

no  rites,  no  tradition,  no  superstition :  the  gypsies  of  each  country 

have  only  a  vague  notion,  that  other  children  of  their  blood  reside 

in  other  lands.    Unstable  as  water,  without  an  outward  principle 

of  coherence,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 

mingled,  many  a  generation  ago,  with  the  mass  with  which  they 

are  in  constant  and  close  communication — the  thieves,  vagrant^ 

and  outlaws  of  the  lands  in  which  they  dwell.    Yet  four  hundred 

years  have  passed  over  them  without  a  change.    Their  language 

jvnmins  raoioally  the  same  every  where;    and  the  venerable 

4Sancrit  peeps  strangely  out,  like  a  philosopher  in  rags,  from 

among  the  fragments  of  foreign  and  vulgar  jargons  with  which 

St  is  encrusted.     Their  deseent  is  purity  itself :  no  mixture  of 

European  blood  has  contaminated  theirs.  Their  physical  cbarao- 

teristios  are  absolutely  unaltered.  The  same  extremely  dark  skin, 

the  samo  slender  and  perfect  shape,  the  ssme  mobility  of  feature 

and  manner,  the  same  wild  gaze,  like  nothing  else  in  the  world, 

distinguish  them  every  where  from  the  children  of  the  soil*    The 

Epsy  look  is  contrasted,  in  quite  as  marked,  if  not  quite  so 
licroos  a  nsanner,  with  the  dark  fipanbh  glance,  as  with  the 

<  healthy  stare  — 
Wide,  eloggiBh,  blank,  and  ignorant,  and  8traeg«— ^' 

of  tbe  honest  peasant  who  lounge^  beside  their  encampment  in 
]5ngland. 

f  It  19  in  the  9ye/  s^ys  t^iis  ftuthor,  ^  more  tbap  in  any  oth^r  feature, 
that  they  4iff<^P  from  other  hiiman  beinga.  Tb^re  is  something  remark- 
able ip  tbe  eye  of  a  Rommany.  Should  his  hair  and  complexion  become 
fair  as  those  of  the  Swede  or  the  Finn,  and  his  jerking  gait  as  grave  and 
ceremonious  as  those  of  the  nation  of  Old  Castile  ;  were  he  dressed  like 
a  king,  a  priest,  or  a  warrior — still  would  the  Git&no  be  noticed  by  his 
eye,  ahonid  it  continue  unchanged.  The  Jew  is  known  by  his  eye,  but 
then  in  the  Jew  that  feature  is  peealiarly  small ;  the  Chinese  has  a  re- 
narkflUe  eye,  but  then  the  eye  of  the  Chinese  is  oblong,  and  evea  with 
the  face,  which  k  flat :  hot  the  eye  of  the  Git&oo  is  neither  largii  nor 
amaU,  Md  esbihils  no  owk^d  diffsrence  in  its  riuipe  fr^m  ^y^  of  the 
po)|i9Q9  €f^  It9  peculiarity  epfisistf  chiefly  in  a  strange  storing  expref • 
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moth  wbich  (o  be  osdeiK^ooJ  mi^st  ^  seeoi  ^nd  in  a  thin  ght^p  tc^i^^ 
|(eaZr  aver  it  w^en  in  repose,  ani  seems  to  emit  phosj)hpric  light' 

The  strange  stare  must  have  been  observed  by  every  one  who 
has  had  opportunities  of  marking  gypsy  feces ;  but  for  the  phos^ 
pkoresceni  eye  we  must  put  our  trust  in  our  author. 

The  priociples  of  permanence  wbich  belong  to  the  nation,  are 
to  be  found  in  hereditary  love  and  hatred,  and  in  thes^  alone  : 
these  have  kept  perpetually  open  the  gulf  which  separates  them 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  constitute  the  entire  sum  of 
the  national  feelings  of  the  Rommany.  Creatures  of  violent 
but  brief  passions,  utterly  wanting  in  perseverance,  or  firmness 
of  character,  yielding  in  every  other  respect  to  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  the  only  two  impressions  which  seem  constantly 
present  in  their  minds  are  those  of  attachment  to  their  tribe,  and 
detestation  of  the  stranger.  They  may  live  together ;  the  Euro- 
pean vagrant  is  often  to  be  foupd  in  the  tents  of  the  gypsies  : 
they  may  Joiq  in  the  fellowship  of  sport,  the  pursuit  of  plunder^ 
or  the  management  of  their  low  trades,  but  they  can  never  fra« 
tcrniie. 

The  mutual  attachment  which  binds  the  gypsies  together  seems 
to  vary  a  good  deal  in  different  countries,  at  least  in  its  ordinary 
tiects.  Perhaps  in  England,  where  the  gypsies  seem  to  be 
greater  wanderers,  and  less  mixed  with  the  town  folks,  it  is  even 
mater  than  in  Spain.  *  The  gypsies  in  thb  country,'  says  one  who 
bad  lived  a  good  deal  among  tnem,  *  call  each  other  brother  and 

*  sister :  they  support  and  help  each  other :  a  gypsy  is  never  in 

*  distreaa/  This  seems  to  be  hardly  the  case  in  Spain,  if  the 
frequent  complaints  wbich  Mr  Borrow  puts  into  the  mouths  of 
his  grypsies,  of  the  neglect  of  the  poor  by  their  richer  brethren, 
are  well  founded.     But  they  recognize  the  principle.     *  There 

*  was  a  time  when  the  house  of  every  Zincalo,  however  rich,  was 

*  open  to  his  brother,  though  he  came  to  him  naked.' — *  He 
^  knew  that  by  ffupty  law  he  was  bound  to  take  you  to  his  house, 
'  and  feast  you,  whilst  you  remained,  like  a  prince  of  the  Cales, 

*  as  \  believe  you  are,  even  though  he  sold  the  last  horse  from 

*  the  stall/  And  on  some  occasions,  notwithstanding  their  de- 
rraded  and  disunited  condition  in  Spain,  this  feeling  comes  to 
me  light  ia  a  very  striking  manner. 

*  As  a  proof  of  tb^  fraternal  feeling  wbich  is  not  unfreqnently  diaplaved 
aiDooff  the  Git&nos,  I  shall  relate  a  circniostance  which  occurred  at  Cor- 
^OTs,  a  year  or  two  before  I  first  visited  it.  One  of  the  poorest  of  the 
Gitanot  murdered  a  Spaniard  with  the  fatal  mancheean  knife :  for  this 
gime  te  was  § eizei,  tried,  and  found  guilty.  Bloodtshedding  in  Snain 
ii  not  looked  upon  with  much  abhorrence,  and  the  Kfe  of  the  culprit 
f  iddoAi  ta^en,  proTided  he  can  offer  a  bribe  sufficient  to  induce  th0 
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notary-public  to  report  fayonrably  upon  his  case.  Bat  in  this  instonM 
money  was  of  no  avail.  The  murdered  individual  left  brfiind  him  power* 
ful  friends  and  connexions,  who  were  determined  that  justice  should  take 
its  course.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Gitanos  exerted  all  their  influence  with 
the  authorities  in  behalf  of  their  comrade ;  and  such  influence  was  not 
slight.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  offered  extravagant  sums,  that  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  might  be  commuted  to  perpetual  slavery  in  thedreaiy 
presidio  of  Ceuta :  I  was  credibly  informed  that  one  of  the  richest  Gi- 
tanos, by  name  Truto,  offered,  for  his  own  share  of  the  ransono,  the  sum 
of  5000  crowns,  while  there  was  not  an  individual  but  contributed  ac- 
cording to  his  means.  Nought  availed,  and  the  gypay  was  executed  in 
the  plaza.  The  day  before  the  execution,  the  Gitanos,  perceiving  that 
the  fate  of  their  brother  was  sealed,  one  and  all  quitted  Cordova,  shutting 
up  their  houses,  and  carrying  with  them  their  horses,  their  mules,  tbeir 
borricus,  their  wives  and  families,  and  the  greatest  part  of  their  house- 
hold furniture.  No  one  knew  whither  they  directed  their  course,  nor 
were  they  seen  in  Cordova  for  some  months,  when  they  again  suddenly 
made  their  appearance :  a  few,  however,  never  returned.  So  great  was 
the  horror  or  the  Gitanos  at  what  had  occurred,  that  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  the  place  was  cursed  for  evermore.  And  when  I 
knew  them,  there  were  many  among  them  who  on  no  account  would 
enter  the  plaza  which  had  witnessed  the  disgraceful  end  of  their  unfor- 
tunate brother.' — ^Vol.  I.  p.  272. 

The  following  conversation,  regarding  a  remarkable  encounter, 
narrated  to  the  author  by  Antonio,  a  gypsy  of  Badajoz,  exem- 
plifies the  strong  nationality  which  binds  these  outcasts  together. 
This  worthy,  *  a  goodly  compound  of  g^psy  and  bandit,'  took 
Mr  Borrow,  it  must  be  premised,  for  one  of  his  own  people  : — 

*  Antonio.  "  I  am  Zincalo  by  the  four  sides.  I  love  our  blood,  and 
I  hate  that  of  the  Rnsn6. .  Had  I  my  will,  I  would  wash  my  face  every 
day  in  the  blood  of  the  Bnsne,  for  the  Busne  are  made  only  to  be  robbed 
and  slaughtered ;  but  I  love  the  Calor6,  and  I  love  to  hear  of  things  of 
the  Calor6,  especially  from  those  of  foreign  lands ;  for  the  Calor6  of 
foreign  lands  know  more  than  we  of  Spain,  and  more  resemble  our 
fathers  of  old.'' 

'  Myself.  "  Have  you  ever  met  before  with  Calor6  who  were  not 
Spaniards  ?  ** 

'  Antonio.  **  I  will  tell  you,  brother.  I  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  war 
of  independence  against  the  French.  War,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  proper 
occupation  of  a  Gitano,  but  those  were  strange  times ;  and  all  those  who 
could  bear  arms  were  compelled  to  go  forth  to  tight ;  so  I  went  with  the 
English  armies,  and  we  chased  the  Gabin6  unto  the  frontier  of  France. 
And  it  happened  once  that  we  joined  in  desperate  battle,  and  there  was  a 
confusion,  and  the  two  parties  became  intermingled,  and  fought  sword  to 
sword,  and  bayonet  to  bayonet ;  and  a  French  soldier  singled  me  out, 
and  we  fought  for  a  long  time,  cutting,  goring,  and  cursing  one  an- 
other, till  at  last  we  flung  down  our  arms  and  grappled :  long  we 
wrestled,  body  to  body,  but  I  found  that  I  was  the  weaker,  and  I  fell. 
The  French  soldier's  knee  was  on  my  breast,  and  his  grasp  was  on 
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mj  throat ;  and  he  seised  his  bayonet,  and  he  raised  it  to  thrust  me 
throogh  the  jaws ;  and  his  cap  had  fallen  off,  and  I  lifted  np  my 
ejes  wildly  to  his  face,  and  our  eyes  met;  and  I  gave  a  loud  shriek, 
and  cried  Zincalo !  Zincalo  I  and  I  felt  him  shudder ;  and  he  relaxed  his 
grasp  and  started  up ;  and  he  smote  his  forehead  and  wept,  and  came  to 
me  and  knelt  down  by  my  side,  for  I  was  almost  dead ;  and  he  took  my 
hand  and  called  me  brother,  and  Zincalo ;  and  he  produced  his  flask  and 
poured  wine  into  my  mouth,  and  I  revived ;  and  he  raised  me  up  and  led 
me  from  the  tumult,  and  we  sat  down  on  a  knoll,  and  the  two  parties 
were  fighting  all  around ;  and  he  said.  Let  the  dogs  fight,  and  tear  each 
other's  throats  till  they  are  all  destroyed ;  what  matters  it  to  the  Zin- 
oih  ?  They  are  not  of  our  blood,  and  shall  that  be  shed  for  them  ?  So 
«e  sat  for  hours  on  the  knoll,  and  discoursed  on  matters  pertaining  to 
onr  people;  and  I  could  have  listened  for  years,  for  he  told  me  secrets 
which  made  my  ears  tingle ;  and  I  soon  found  that  I  knew  nothing :  but 
at  for  him,  the  Bengui  Lango  (the  lame  devil :  Asmodeus^  himself  could 
hare  told  him  nothing  but  what  he  knew.  So  we  sat  till  the  sun  went 
down,  and  the  battle  was  over ;  and  be  proposed  that  we  should  both 
iee  to  his  country,  and  live  there  with  the  Zincali ;  but  my  heart  ikiled 
me.  So  we  embraced,  and  he  departed  to  the  Gabin6,  (French^  whilst  I 
returned  to  our  own  battalions." 

*  Myself,  «  Do  you  know  from  what  country  he  came  ?  " 
'  Antonio.  ^  He  told  me  that  he  was  a  Mnyoro.** 

*  Myself  "  You  mean  a  Magyar  or  Hungarian  ?" 

'  Antonio.  *<  Just  so;  and  I  have  repented  ever  since  that  I  did  not 
foUow  him."  '—Vol.  i.  p.  232. 

But  the  chief  moral  characteristic  of  the  race,  which  is  at 
<mce  the  effect  and  the  cause  of  this  national  cohesiveness,  as 
well  aa  their  physical  identity,  is  one  which  our  readers,  who 
have  not  met  with  the  work  of  Mr  Borrow,  will  scarcely  have 
conjectured — the  strict  honour  of  their  women.  This  is  a  point 
on  which  we  cannot  venture  to  be  very  explicit,  although  Mr 
Borrow  is  so^  with  considerable  earnestness,  and  with  much 
curious  and  not  very  select  particularity.  He  carefully  confines 
his  assertion  to  the  gypsy  women  of  Spain.  And,  notwithstand- 
ing the  air  of  romance  which  pervades  many  of  his  stories,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  that,  in  this  respect,  he  must  be  perfectly 
accurate,  and  that  the  quality  he  describes  belongs  to  the  nation 
in  general ;  and,  moreover,  that  this  statement  constitutes  the 
most  remarkable  novelty  of  his  work.  What  is  the  uniform 
iccoont  which  loose  observers  and  careless  travellers  give  of 
these  outcasts,  in  all  countries  where  they  meet  with  them? 
That  the  men  are  thieves  and  jockies — the  women  thieves,  for- 
tane-tellers,  and  prostitutes.  If  this  last  accusation  were  as  true 
as  the  rest,  where  would  the  gypsy  race  be  now  ?  Does  not  the 
mere  &ct,  that  it  exists  at  all,  its  blood  unmingled  with  that  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  European  population,  with  which  it  is  in 
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oonstaat  seoiety,  sptak  of  itself  stvongly  against  the  clMurge? 
And  if  so,  there  are  few  more  singular  facts  in  tfa^  history  of 
nankind.  Here  are  people  brought  up  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
common  principles  of  morality,  without  religion,  and  seemingly 
without  sname ;  and  yet  more  fiercely  jealous  of  this  point  of 
honour  than  the  most  refined  and  highly  cultivated  classes  in 
any  country.  Instances  of  intermarriage,  according  to  our  author, 
are  extremely  rare ;  most  of  all,  those  of  gypsy  women  with 
Spanish  men.  Unlicensed  connexions  between  them  are  rarer 
still.  The  women  are  not  only  allowed  tb^  most  perfect  liberty, 
but  trained  to  practise  the  arts  nearest  akin  to  licentiousness,  as 
a  mode  of  subsistence.     ^  No  females  in  the  world  can  be  more 

*  licentious  in  word  and  gesture,  in  dance  and  in  song,  than  the 

*  Gitanos  ;  but  there  they  stop ; ' — cold  as  salamanders  in  the 
midst  of  the  furnace  which  th^  themselves  have  kindled.  Nor 
are  they  less  scrupulous  in  their  conduct  among  each  other. 

*  Marriage  is  invanablj  preceded  by  betrqtbment ;  and  the  cpnple 
qrnat  then  wait  two  years  before  the  union  can  tak^  place,  apcording  to 
the  law  of  the  Cales.  Daring  this  period,  it  is  expected  that  they  meet 
each  other  as  cpmwon  acquaintance ;  they  are  permitte4  to  converse,  and 
even  occasionally  to  exchange  slight  presents.  One  thing,  however^  is 
strictly  forbidden — an^  if  in  this  instance  tbej  prove  contumacious,  the 
betrotbmea^  is  instantly  broken  off,  and  the  pair  are  never  pnit^d  f  and 
thenceforward  have  an  evil  reputation  among  their  sect.  This  pne  thipg 
is,  gojng  into  the  camps  in  each  other's  company,  or  having  any  rendex- 
yous  beyond  the  gate  of  the  city,  town,  or  village  in  wbich  they  dwell. 
With  all  the  other  gypsies,  however,  and  with  the  Basn6  or  Gentiles,  tbt 
betrothed  female  is  allowed  the  freest  intercourse,  going  whither  »tie 
will,  and  retucning  at  all  times  apd  seasons.  With  respect  to  t^^  fosp^ 
ipdeed,  the  parents  i^re  ip?ariably  les^  cautious  t|ian  with  their  own  racet 
a|i4  true  it  is  that  experience  has  proved  that  their  cqn^dence  in  thif 
rpspect  i9  pot  altogether  idle.* 

We  have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  sketch  a  few  of  the  ipor^  ^ 
marfcable  traits  iu  the  general  character  of  the  gypsies,  as  tbe»e 
are  noticed  by  Mr  Borrow.  But  by  fer  tJie  most  ampsing  P^t 
of  his  book  consists  in  the  stories  and  ponvers^pi^s  with  which 
it  is  intersoersed.  How  far  he  has  alloif  ed  himself  tp  colour  theoss 
for  the  sake  of  effect,  we  will  ppt  pretend  to  conjecture  i  but  wiil 
aid  one  or  twp  more  specipoeus  to  those  alre^y  giyexi»  ^ou^ 
which  9ur  readers  may  forin  their  PW9  apixu^^D ; — 

Tilling  the  Fortune  of  ft  Qst^m  Kegent. 

'  There  were  two  Gitanas  at  Madrid,  and  probably  they  ar«  there  stilt 
The  name  of  the  one  was  Pepita,  ai^d  the  other  was  called  La  Chicharoni' 
The  first  was  a  spare,  shrewd,  witch-like  female,  about  fifty,  and  wsi  tb9 
motber-in-bv  ox  Ln  Chipbarona,  who  was  remarkable  &r  her  stontoesi* 
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Thata  vomen  raktiated  entirely  by  fortune-telling  and  swindling.  It 
cbanced  that  the  ton  of  Pepita  and  husband  of  Cbicbarona,  baring 
Spirited  away  a  horse,  was  sent  to  the  presidio  of  Malaga,  for  ten  years 
ef  hard  labour*  This  misfortune  caused  inexpressible  affliction  to  his 
wife  and  mother,  who  determined  to  exert  every  effort  to  procure  his 
liberation.  The  readiest  way  which  occurred  to  them,  was  to  procure  an 
iatenriew  with  the  Queen- Regent  Christina,  whom  they  doubted  not 
would  forthwith  pardon  the  culprit,  provided  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
assailing  her  with  their  gypsy  discourse ;  lor,  to  use  theip  own  words, 
**  they,  well  knew  what  to  say."  I  at  that  time  lived  close  by  the  palace, 
in  the  street  of  Santiago,  and  daily,  for  the  space  of  a  month,  saw  them 
beading  their  steps  in  that  direction. 

*  One  day  they  came  to  me  in  a  great  hurry,  with  a  strange  expres* 
sion  on  both  their  countenances.  <*  We  have  seen  Christina,  Hijo,**  (my 
son,)  said  Pepita  to  me. 

'  "  Within  the  palace  ?  "  I  enquired. 

'  *<  Within  the  palace,  O  child  of  my  heart  t "  answered  the  sybil. 
**  Christina  at  last  saw  and  sent  for  ns,  as  I  knew  she  would ;  I  told  her 
kahi,  and  Chicharona  danced  the  romalis  (gypsy  dance)  before  her." 

*"  What  did  you  tell  her?" 

*  "  I  told  her  many  things,^'  said  the  bag ;  "  many  things  which  I  need 
act  tell  you :  know,  however,  that  amongst  other  things,  I  told  her  that 
tbe  chabori  (little  queen)  would  die,  and  then  she  would  be  queen  of 
Spain.  I  told  her,  moreover,  that  within  three  years  she  woald  marry 
tbe  son  of  the  King  of  France,  and  it  was  her  bahi  to  die  queen  of  France 
ud  Spain,  and  to  be  loved  much  and  bated  much." 

'  ^  And  did  you  not  dread  her  anger  when  you  told  her  these  things?** 
***  Dread  her,  the  Bu8n6er*  screamed  Pepita;  *<  no,  my  child,  she 
dfiaded  me  far  more ;  I  looked  at  her  «o,  and  raised  my  finger  so,  and 
Cbicharona  clapped  her  hands,  and  the  Busn6e  believed  d|  I  said,  and  was 
S^raid  of  roe ;  and  then  I  asked  for  the  pardon  of  my  son,  and  she  pledged 
ber  word  to  see  into  the  matter :  and  when  we  came  away,  she  gave  ma 
tbif  baria  of  gpld,  and  to  Chicharona  this  other,  so  at  all  events  we  have 
bokkanoed  the  queen.  May  an  evil  end  overtake  her  body,  the  Busnfer*< 
•-<Virf.  L  p.  316.) 

7^  ^^^yp^  SoMier  &f  Valdepenat. 

<  It  was  at  Madrid,  one  fine  afternoon  in  the  beginning  of  March 
1630,  that  as  I  was  sitting  behind  my  table  in  a  Cabinete,  as  it  is  called, 
«f  tbe  third  loor  of  No.  16,  in  tbe  calle  de  Santiago,  having  just  taken 
Wj  laeal,  my  hoateaa  entered  and  informed  me  that  a  military  officer 
wished  to  apeak  i9  me,  adding,  in  an  under  tope,  that  be  looked  a  $trmg9 

KJ  wa»  acquaintjed  with  no  military  officer  in  the  Spanish  service ; 
I  at  that  time  I  expected  to  be  arreted  daily  for  having  distnbnted 
tb  Piblg,  I  thought  that  y^erj  posaibly  this  officer  might  bare  beep  sept 
to  perform  that  piece  of  doty.  I  instantly  ordered  him  to  be  admirted« 
abafenppn  a  thin  actiye  figure,  somewhat  above  the  paiddle  height, 
'  in  a  blue  uniform,  with  a  long  svord  banging  at  his  side,  tripped 
I  fMOif    Dtipoakipg  bis  vegimantal  hat  on  the  ground^  he  drew  a 
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chair  to  tbe  table,  and  seatiiiiir  himself,  placed  his  elbows  on  the  hoard, 
and  supporting  his  face  with  his  hands,  confronted  me,  gazing  steadfastly 
upon  me,  without  uttering  a  word.  I  looked  no  less  wistfully  at  him, 
and  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  mj  hostess,  as  to  the  strangeness  of  my 
truest.  He  was  about  fifty,  with  thin  flaxen  hair,  coyering  the  sides  of 
hit  head,  which,  at  the  top,  was  entirely  bald.  His  eyes  were  small, 
and  like  ferrets',  red  and  fiery.  His  complexion  like  a  brick,  or  dull  red, 
chequered  with  spots  of  purple.  •<  May  I  enquire  your  name  and  busi- 
ness, sir?"    I  at  length  demanded. 

«  Stranger.  *^  My  name  is  Chaleco  of  Valdepenas ;  in  the  time  of  the 
French  I  served  as  bragante,  fighting  for  Ferdinand  the  Seventh.  I  am 
now  a  captain  on  half  pay,  in  tbe  service  of  Donna  Isabel ;  as  for  my 
business  here,  it  is  to  speak  with  you.    Do  you  know  this  book  ?  " 

« Mtfself.  "  This  book  is  St  Luke's  Gospel  in  the  gypsy  language  ;  how 
can  this  book  concern  you  ?  "  . 

*  Stranger.  «»  No  one  more.     It  is  in  the  language  of  my  people." 

*  Myself.  "  You  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  you  are  a  calo  ?" 

<  Stranger.  "  I  do  I  I  am  Zincalo  by  the  mother^s  side.  My  father, 
it  is  true,  was  one  of  the  Busn^,  but  I  glory  in  being  a  calo,  and  care  not 
to  acknowledge  other  blood." 

<  Myself.  "  How  became  you  possessed  of  that  book  ?" 

<  Stranger.  "  I  was  this  morning  in  the  Prado,  where  I  met  two  women 
of  our  people,  and  amongst  other  things  they  told  me  they  had  a  gabicote 
(testament)  in  our  language.  I  did  not  believe  them  at  first ;  but  they 
pulled  it  out,  and  I  found  their  words  true.  They  then  spoke  to  me  of 
yourself,  and  told  me  where  you  live,  so  I  took  the  book  from  them  and 

came  to  see  you." 

*  Myself.  "  Are  you  able  to  understand  this  book  ?  " 

*  Stranger.  «*  Perfectly,  though  it  is  written  in  very  crabbed  langusge ; 
but  I  learned  to  read  calo  when  very  young.  My  mother  was  a  good 
calli,  and  early  taught  ne  both  to  read  and  speak  it.  She  too  bad  a 
gabicote,  but  not  printed  like  this,  and  it  treated  of  a  different  matter." 

'  Myself  "  How  came  your  mother,  being  a  good  calli,  to  marry  one 
of  different  blood  ?  " 

*  Stranger.  "  It  was  no  fault  of  hers  ;  there  was  no  remedy.  In  her 
infancy  she  lost  her  parents,  who  were  executed,  and  she  was  abandoned 
by  all,  till  my  father,  taking  compassion  on  her,  brought  her  up  and  edu- 
cated her ;  at  last  he  made  her  his  wife,  though  three  times  her  age.  She, 
however,  remembered  her  blood,  and  hated  my  father,  and  taught  me  to 
hate  him  likewise,  and  avoid  him.  When  a  boy  I  used  to  stroll  about 
the  plains,  that  I  might  not  see  my  father ;  and  my  father  would  follow 
me  and  beg  me  to  look  at  him,  and  would  ask  me  what  I  wanted,  and  I 
would  reply,  «  Father,  the  only  thing  I  want  is  to  see  you  dead.* " 

*  Myself.  «  That  was  strange  language  from  a  child  to  its  parent" 

<  Stranger.  «  It  was,  but  you  know  the  couplet  which  says,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  a  lord,  I  am  by  birth  a  gypsy :  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman, I  am  content  with  being  a  calo." 
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shelored  me  much,  and  procnred  an  instructor  to  teach  me  I^tin.  At 
)a«t  she  died»  and  then  there  was  a  pl^yto  (lawsuit.)  I  took  to  the  sierra, 
tnd  became  a  highwayman  ;  but  the  wars  broke  out.  Mj  cousin  Jara  of 
Ytldepenaa  raised  a  troop  of  hragantes.  I  enlisted  with  him,  and  distin- 
euished  mjrself  rery  much ;  there  is  scarcely  a  man  or  woman  in  Spain 
bat  has  heard  of  Jara  and  Chal^co.  I  am  now  captain  in  the  service  of 
Donna  Isabel.     I  am  covered  with  wounds — I  am — ^ugh  I  ugh  I  ugh  I " 

'  He  had  commenced  coughing,  and  in  a  manner  which  perfectly  aston* 
isbed  me.  I  had  heard  hooping  coughs,  consumptive  coughs,  coughs 
caused  by  cold  and  other  accidents,  but  a  cough  so  horrible  and  unna* 
turil  as  that  of  the  gypsy  soldier  I  had  never  witnessed  in  the  course  of 
mj  travels.  In  a  moment  he  was  bent  double,  his  frame  writhed  and 
laboured,  the  reins  of  his  forehead  were  frightfully  swollen,  and  his  com* 
flexion  became  black  as  the  blackest  blood ;  he  screamed,  he  snorted,  he 
larked,  and  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  suffocation :  yet  more  expio* 
live  became  the  cough ;  and  the  people  of  the  house,  frightened,  came 
nmoiog  into  the  apartment.  I  cried,  "  the  man  is  perishing,  run  instantly 
for  a  sui^geoD.**  He  heard  me,  and  with  a  quick  movement  he  raised 
his  left  hand,  as  if  to  countermand  the  order.  Another  struggle — then 
one  mighty  throe,  which  seemed  to  search  his  deepest  intestines,  and  he 
remained  motionless,  his  head  on  his  knee.  The  cough  had  left  him, 
and  within  a  minute  or  two  he  again  looked  up. 

'  **  That  18  a  dreadful  cough,  friend,"  said  J,  when  he  was  somewhat 
recovered.     **  How  did  you  get  it  ?  ** 

*  ^hf*y  9oldier,  **  I  am — shot  through  the  lungs — ^brother  I  Let  me 
bat  take  breath,  and  I  will  show  you  the  hole — the  agujero.**  He  con- 
tinued with  me  a  considerable  time,  and  showed  not  the  slightest  disposi* 
turn  to  depart ;  the  cough  returned  twice,  but  not  so  violently.  At  length, 
having  an  engagement,  I  arose,  and  apologizing,  told  him  I  must  leave  him. 
The  next  day  he  came  again  at  the  same  hour ;  but  he  found  me  not,  as 
I  was  abroad,  dining  with  a  friend.  On  the  third  day,  however,  as  I  was 
tittiDg  down  to  dinner,  in  he  walked  unannounced.  I  am  rather  hospitable 
than  otherwise,  so  1  cordially  welcomed  him,  and  requested  him  to  partake 
of  mj  meal.  **  Con  mucho  gusto,*'  he  replied,  and  instantly  took  his  place 
•t  the  table.  I  was  again  astonished ;  for  if  his  cough  was  frightful,  his 
tppekite  was  yet  more  so.  He  ate  like  a  wolf  of  the  sierra ;  soup,  puchero, 
fowl,  and  bacon  disappeared  before  him  in  a  twinkling.  1  ordered  in  cold 
B»eat,  which  he  presently  dispatched ;  a  large  piece  of  cheese  was  then 
produced.     We  had  been  drinking  water. 

*  •*  Where  is  the  wine  ?,-  (aid  he. 

'  **  I  nerer  use  it,*'  I  replied.  He  looked  blank.  The  hostess,  however, 
who  was  present  waiting,  said,  <<  If  the  gentleman  wish  for  wine,  I  have 
a  beta  nearly  full,  which  I  will  instantly  fetch." 

*  The  skin  bottle,  when  full,  might  contain  about  four  quarts.  She  filled 
hisB  a  rery  large  glass,  and  was  removing  the  skin ;  but  he  prevented  her, 
saying, «« Leave  it,  my  good  woman ;  my  brother  here  will  settle  with 
you  for  the  little  I  shall  use." 

'  He  now  lighted  his  cigar,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  made  good 
his  quarters.  On  the  former  occasion,  I  thought  his  behaviour  luffi- 
cienuj  stfiDge;  bnt  I  liked  it  atiU  leaa  on  the  preeeot*    Etery  fifteen 
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Biinntet  he  emptied  hie  ^mn^  which  eontaioed  at  least  a  pint ;  his  eoo^ 
.enation  became  horrible.  He  related  the  atrocities  Which  he  had  com- 
mitted when  a  tobber  and  bragante  in  La  Mancha.  "  It  was  our  ciw- 
tom  "  said  he^  «'  to  tie  our  prisoners  to  the  olive  trees,  and  then  puttinf 
nnr  horses  to  ftiU  speed,  to  tilt  at  them  with  our  spears."  As  he  con- 
tinned  to  drink,  he  became  waspish  and  quarrelsome  %  he  had  hitherto 
talked  Castilian ;  bnt  he  would  now  only  conrerse  in  ^psy  and  UUn— 
the  last  of  which  lang^iages  he  spoke  with  great  fluency,  though  ungiam. 
ticallv  He  told  me  that  he  had  killed  six  men  in  duels ;  and  draw- 
!!^  his  sword,  fenced  about  the  room.  I  saw  by  the  maaner  in  which  hs 
h  Rdled  it*  that  he  was  master  of  his  weapon.  His  cough  did  not  re* 
t^  and  he  said  it  seldom  afflicted  him  when  he  dined  well.  He  gavs 
mTto  uaderstand  that  he  had  receiT«l  uo  pay  for  two  years.  There* 
fore  you  visit  me,  thought  I.  At  the  end  of  three  hours,  pereeivm| 
that  he  exhibited  no  signs  of  taking  his  departure,  I  arose  and  said  I 

.„st  again  l^^J^^ ^^  ^,^^^^  "^.^^  lit^^w'hiL"  TdiS 
r  Sn^tm  etJ  aT.!Sbl  when  my  hostess  infonn^  me  t  hat  hs 
had  just  departed,  promising  to  return  r^^^^J^  ««  ^^  emptied  Uie 
L«  to  thTlast  drop;  and  the  cheese  produced  being  insuflicient  fi*r 
him.  he  sent  for  an  entire  Dutch  cheese  on  tny  account,  part  of  whic^ 
he  had  eaten,  and  the  rest  carried  away.  1  now  aaw  that  I  had  formed 
a  most  troublesome  acquaintance,  of  whom  it  was  highly  necessary  to 
rid  myself,  if  possible  ;  1  therefore  dined  out  for  the  next  nine  days. 

«  For  a  week  he  came  l-egulariy  at  the  usual  hour,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  desisted  ;  the  hostess  was  afraid  of  him,  as  she  said  that  he  was 
a  brnjo  or  wizard,  and  only  spoke  to  him  through  the  wicket. 

«  On  the  tenth  day  I  was  cast  into  prison,  where  1  continued  seversl 

weeks.     Once,  during  my  confinement,  he  called  at  the  house,  and  being 

informed  of  my  mishap,  drew  his  sword,  and  vowed,  with  hornble  im* 

precations,  to  murder  the  prime  minister  Ofaiia,  for  having  dared  te 

imprison  his  brother.     On  my  release,  I  did  not  revisit  my  lodgings  for 

some  days,  but  lived  at  an  hotel.     1  returned  late  one  afternoon  with 

my  servant  Francisco,  a  Basque  of  Hernani,  who  had  served  me  with  ths 

utmost  fidelity  during   my  imprisonment,  which   he  had  yoluntarily 

shared  with  roe.     The  first  person  I  saw  on  entering  was  the  gypsy 

soldier,  seated  by  the  table,  whereon  were  several  bottles  of  wine  which 

he  had  ordered  from  the  tavtern,  of  course  on  my  account.     He  wss 

smoking,  and  looked  savage  and  sullen ;  perhaps  he  was  not  much  pleased 

with  the  reception  he  had  experienced.     He  had  forced  himself  in,  and 

the  woman  of  the  house  sat  by  him  in  a  corner,  looking  upon  him  with 

dread.     1  addressed  him  ;  but  he  would  scarcely  return  an  answer.    At 

last  he  commenced  discoursing  with  great  yolubility  in  gypsy  and  Latin: 

1  did  not  understand  much  of  what  he  said.     His  words  were  wild  ana 

incoherent ;  but  he  repeatedly  threatened  some  person.     The  fast  bottle 

waa  now  exhausted,  he  demanded  more.     I  told  him  in  a  gentle  manner 

that  he  bad  drunk  enough.     He  looked  on  the  ground  for  some  time; 

then  slowly,  and  somewhat  hesitatingly,  drew  his  sword  and  laid  it  on  th^ 

table.     It  was  become  dailr.     I  was  not  afraid  of  the  fellow :   but  I 

.wi^ed  to  avoid  anything  unpleasant.    I  called  to  Francisco  to  bring 
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bghU,  and  eb^jring  ft  sign  which  I  made  him^  hii  8«t  dowft  at  the  tahlo; 
The  gjpej  glared  ieroelj  upon  him — Francisco  laughedi  and  began  with 
ereat  jelee  to  talk  in  Basque,  of  which  the  gypsy  understood  not  a  word. 
The  Basques,  like  all  Tartars,  and  such  they  are,  are  paragons  of  fidelity 
and  good  nature ;  they  are  only  dangerous  when  outraged,  when  they 
4r6  terrible  indeed.  Francisco  to  the  strength  of  a  giant^  joined  the  dis- 
position of  a  lamb.  He  was  beloved  even  in  the  patio  of  the  prison, 
where  be  used  to  pitch  the  bar,  and  wrestle  with  the  mnrderera  and  fe- 
lons, always  coming  off  rictor.  He  cohtinn^  speaking  Basqii^.  ThA 
gypsy  was  incensed ;  and,  forgetting  th«  languages  in  which  for  the  lltst 
hour  be  had  been  speaking,  coolplanied  to  Francisco  of  his  rudeness  iA 
sneaking  any  tongue  but  Castilian.  The  Basque  replied  by  a  loud  car- 
eajada,  and  sKghtly  touched  the  gypsy  on  the  knee.  The  latter  sprang 
Bp,  like  a  mine  discharged,  seized  his  sword,  and  retreating  a  few  steps^ 
made  a  desperate  lunge  at  Francisco. 

*  The  B&sques,  next  to  the  Pasiegos,  ^  are  the  best  cudgel-players  in 
Spain,  and  in  the  world.  Francisco  held  in  his  hand  part  of  a  broom- 
stick which  he  had  broken  in  the  stable,  whence  he  had  jost  ascended. 
With  the  swiftness  of  lightning  he  foiled  the  stroke  of  Chaleco,  and  in 
another  nometit,  with  a  dexterotls  blow,  struck  the  sword  out  of  hid  hand, 
ssttding  it  ringing  against  the  wall. 

'  Th«  gypsy  Resumed  his  seat  and  hii  cigar.  He  occasionally  looked 
at  the  Basque.  Uk  glances  were  at  first  atrocrons,  but  presently  changed 
their  expreaaion,  and  appeared  to  me  to  become  pvying  and  eagerly  curi-> 
out.  He  at  last  arose,  picked  up  his  sword,  sheathed  it,  and  walked 
tlonrly  to  the  door ;  when  there  he  stopped,  turned  round,  advanced  close 
to  Francisco,  and  looked  him  steadfastly  in  thfe  face.  **  My  good  fellow/' 
laid  he,'  **  I  am  a  gypsy^  and  can  read  bahu  Do  you  know  where  you 
viU  be  this  time  to-morrow  ?"  f  Then  laughing  like  a  hyena,  he  departed, 
tnd  I  neter  sAw  hitt  again.  At  that  time  on  the  morrow,  Francisco  was 
en  hts  deathbed.  He  had  caught  the  jail  fever,  which  had  long  raged 
ii  the  Circel  de  la  Corte,  #here  I  was  inkp^isoned.  H  a  hm  days>  he 
was  hwied,  a  mass  of  corruption,  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Madrid.' — 
(VeL  i,  p.  991.) 

Such  are  the  gypsies  of  the  present  day  in  Spain,  and  such,  in 
ill  the  main  features  of  their  condition,  througnout  Europe.  A 
iiew  words  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  prospects  of  amelioration  which 
that  condition  presents.  If  this  depended  on  the  philanthropic 
exertionn  of  individuals,  nothing  could  be  more  hopeless — so 

*  •  A  small  nation  or  rather  sect  of  contrabandistas,  who  tnhabrt  the 
taHey  of  Pas,  amidst  the  moi/htains  of  Santatider,  They  carry  long 
iticks,  in  th^  handling  of  which  they  are  unequalled.  Armed  with  one 
if  those  sticks,  a  smuggler  of  Pas  has  been  known  to  beat  off  two  mount- 
sd  diagoons* 

t  *  The  hostess  and  her  son  were  prwenl  when  the  outcast  uttered 
tkm  prophetio  words.' 
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tMnks  Mr  Borrow,  from  the  results  of  his  own  experience.  And 
we  believe  that  his  views  are  corroborated  by  the  ill  success  of 
those  who  have  made  similar  experiments  in  other  quarters. 
None  of  these  benevolent  reformers— and  there  have  been  many 

geem  ever  to  have  made  even  the  most  fugitive  impression 

upon  their  disciples.  The  gypsy  character,  like  that  of  most 
savages,  seems  to  want  some  of  the  fundamental  qualities  neces- 
sary for  civilization.  There  is  wfukrum  for  the  lever  to  rest 
on.  Even  supposing  that  their  well-meaning  instructor  could 
pass  the  gulf  which  ancient  hatred  has  dug  between  this  people 
and  all  other  races  of  mankind,  what  has  he  to  impart  to  which 
their  wayward  imaginations  can  possibly  attach  a  value  ?  How 
is  the  hope  of  physical  advantage  to  move  beings  whose  supreme 
felicity  is  in  idleness  ?  Or  how  are  the  motives  of  religion  to  be 
aoplied  to  hearts  which  seem  never  to  feel  that  need  of  religious 
hope  which  is  the  first  spring  of  religious  feeling  ?  The  result 
of  Mr  Borrow's  own  attempts  is  told  by  him  with  a  good- 
humoured  simplicity,  which  is  one  of  the  best  points  in  bis  book. 
«  Try  them  with  the  gospel,  I  hear  some  one  cry,  which  speaks 

<  to  all :  I  did  try  them  with  the  gospel,  and  in  their  own  lan- 
(  cruage.*  He  translated  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke  for  them,  and 
read  and  expounded  it  daily  to  considerable  numbers. '  *  The 
«  Gitanos  of  Madrid  purchased  the  gypsy  Luke  freely  ;  many  of 

<  the  men  understood  it,  and  prized  it  highly,  induced  of  course 

*  more  by  the  language  than  the  doctrine ;  the  women  were  par- 

*  ticularly  anxious  to  obtain  copies,  though  unable  to  read  them ; 

*  but  each  wished  to  have  one  in  her  pocket,  especially  when  en- 

<  gaged  in  thieving  expeditions^  for  they  all  looked  upon  it  in  the 

*  light  of  a  charm,  which  would  preserve  them  from  all  danger 

*  and  mischance ;  some  even  went  so  far  as  to  say^  that  in  this 

*  respect  it  was  equally  efficacious  with  the  bar  lachiy  or  load- 

*  stone,  which  they  are  so  desirous  of  possessing ! '  A  further  illus- 
tration of  the  value  set  upon  his  zealous  ministrations,  will  be 
found  in  a  capital  scene,  described  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume, 
which  nothing  but  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  extracting. 

So  much  lor  direct  conversion.  But  there  are  slower  and 
more  certain  agencies  at  work,  which  are  operating  imperceptibly 
but  surely  upon  their  condition.  Laws  more  severe  and  more 
ineffectual  than  those  which  have  been  levelled  at  the  gypsies  for 
the  last  four  hundred  years,  by  the  several  states  in  which  they 
have  sojourned,  cannot  be  imagined.  Banishment,  imprison- 
ment, the  lash,  and  the  gibbet,  have  been  the  four  principal  in- 
struments employed  in  their  government.  Whenever  the  laws 
were  executed,  their  condition  became  intolerable.  The  story 
told  by  Grellmann,  of  a  gypsy  who  was  scourged  backwards  and 
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forwards  across  the  frontier  of  two  or  three  petty  German  prin- 
cipalities, each  under  a  temporary  fit  of  vigorous  administration, 
onUl  he  was  driven  to  destroy  himself — a  rare  instance  of  de- 
spair in  his  tribe — is  a  frightful  proof  of  the  atrocities  sometimes 
perpetrated  by  a  zealous  police.  Fortunately,  such  severities, 
m  toe  very  nature  of  things,  could  never  be  permanently  prac- 
tised. They  were  most  happy  when  they  enjoyed  the  contemp- 
tuous n^lect  of  the  law,  unprotected  and  uncoerced.  GreU- 
mann  mentions  it  as  a  recent  occurrence,  that,  *  at  a  hunting 
'  party  at  one  of  the  small  German  courts,  a  mother  and  her 
'  sadung  child  were  shot  like  a  couple  of  wild  beasts.'  But,  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  state  of  outlawry,  they  have  been 
sometimes  liable  to  the  most  frantic  persecutions,  on  very  un- 
reasonable grounds.  Such  was  the  favourite  imputation  of 
child-stealinff,  which  Mr  Borrow,  with  great  reason,  disbe* 
Ueves ;  this  being  the  last  article  of  other  people's  property  with 
which  they  were  likely  to  burden  themselves,  except  now  and 
then,  in  old  times,  for  sale  to  the  Barbary  cruisers.  .  Such  was 
also  the  darker  charge  of  cannibalism — ^under  which  many  families 
perished  in  tortures,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  Hun- 
gary and  elsewhere-— although  no  plausible  evidence  of  it  was 
ever  adduced. 

Amidst  all  these  miseries,  the  gypsy  race,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
flourished,  multiplied,  and  became  more  desperate  and  more 
onited.  Like  its  partner  in  calamity,  the  Jewish  people,  it  Ae- 
mtii  a  more  intense  nationality  from  its  suffering  The  Jews- 
foond  a  kind  of  contraband  protection  from  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  to  whom  they  made  themselves  useful.  The  gypsies 
connected  themselves,  for  mutual  defence,  with  the  outcasts  of 
the  community,  and  became  valuable  members  of  the  permanent 
association  of  Want  agunst  Have.  But  each  people  nourished  in 
ttlence  its  deep  and  implacable  hatred  towards  its  oppressors, 
and,  not  the  least  bitterly,  towards  those  to  whom  they  cringed 
for  shelter. 

It  was  very  long  before  the  spirit  of  legislation  began  to 
change;  and,  when  it  did,  the  effects  were  of  course  very  slow ; 
bat  ^ey  were  undeniable.  We  cannot  sneer,  with  Mr  Borrow, 
at  such  sovereigns  as  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  or  Joseph  II.  of 
Germany,  because  their  administration  was  influenced  by  the 
notions  of  infidel  *  philosophers.'  Surely,  if  the  so-called  philo- 
sophy of  that  time  effected  what  religion  had  never  been  aole  to 
accompliidi,  religion,  or  rather  bigotry,  must  put  up  with  the 
disgrace  of  the  comparison.  The  provisions  of  Charles  Ill.'s 
law  respecting  the  gypsies,  (ihey  are  eiven  in  the  13th  chapter  of 
Mr  Borrow's  work^  appear  to  have  oeen  at  once  humane  and 
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judietottft  in  bo  ordinary  degree.  At  the  same  time,  considerable 
efforto  were  made  in  Austria  in  the  same  direction;  but  the 
Austrians  erred  in  attempting  too  much.  The  Spanish  l^la- 
tors  bad  the  sense  to  perceire  diat  their  exertions  were  to  ensure 
^®  Sypsies  a  certain  position  in  sodety,  and  leave  tlie  rest  to 
time  and  themselves.  The  Austrians  thought  it  their  duty  to 
improve  and  enlighten  them  by  active  measures ; — a  mistake, 
which,  though  amiable  in  the  abstract,  is  not  always  so  in  the 
application.  Maria  Theresa  caused  all  the  gypsy  children  in 
some  of  her  provinces  to  \>e  seized  and  carried  away  from  their 
parents  in  a  single  day,  in  order  to  educate  them  at  the  expense 
<^  the  public  True  philosophy  in  such  matters  is  content  with 
affording  opportunities,  instead  of  forcing  them  on  the  party 
whom  it  is  mtended  to  reform — a  philosophy  not  thoroughly 
comprehended  even  in  the  present  day. 

The  effects  of  Charles  IIL's  law  seem  to  have  been  consider- 
able, when  measured  by  the  stationarv  condition  of  gypsyhood 
for  centuries  before ;  although,  doubtless,  slight  enougn  m  the 
view  of  impatient  reformers.  ^  Git&nismo,'  according  to  Mr 
Borrow,  is  altogether  on  the  decline.  The  greater  number  of 
the  gypsies  have  abandoned  their  vagrant  life,  and  coom  to  reside 
in  the  towns ;  and  this  change  has  produced  a  less  intense  na* 
tional  feeling,  and  hastened  the  decay  of  the  ties  which  bound 
them  together.  ^  El  cralKs  hra  nicobado  la  ley  de  los  Cales' — 
^  The  king  has  destroyed  the  law  of  the  gypsies  * — is  a  favourite 
saying  among  them  at  this  day. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  only  a  beginning,  and  a  similar  begrinning 
has  taken  place  in  most  European  countries ;  but  can  any  one 
doubt,  small  as  the  progress  is,  that  the  days  of  the  gypsy  race, 
as  a  distinct  people,  are  numbered  ?  It  is  impossible,  we  think) 
not  to  see,  in  the  case  both  of  the  Jews  and  gypsies,  the  tendency 
of  equal  and  liberal  laws  gpradually  to  melt  the  separate  drop  into 
the  general  mass.  We  continue  to  wonder  at  the  marked  <£arae* 
ter  which  belongs  to  the  Hebrew  people ;  but  a  closer  observa- 
tion detects  that  it  is  wearing  away,  slowly  but  certainly that 

is,  in  well-governed  commumties ;  as  will  be  perceived  when  the 
English  or  Dutch  Jew  of  the  present  day  is  compared  with  those 
of  a  century  and  a  half  aro.  Xet  him  disdain  the  imputation  of 
d^eneracy  as  much  as  he  will,  he  is  not  what  his  forefatheis 
were;  he  ciEinnot  occupy  the  proudly  insulated  position  in  whi^ 
they  retorted  hate  on  an  injurious  world;  his  peculiar  traits 
evaporate  one  by  one,  perhaps  will  continue  to  do  so  with  accele- 
rated progress — we  say  it  with  all  respect  for  those  who  r€«d 
the  language  of  prophecy  otherwise — until  all  things  are  accom- 
plished.   The  gypsies  oppose  only  a  stubborn,  passive  resistance 
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to  this  amalgamation,  which  will  probably  be  &r  sooner  over- 
come* 

How  fiur  will  edneation  tend  to  assist  this  gradual  operation*  of 
other  causes  ?  On  this  point  we  think  that  Mr  Borrow  speaks 
well  and  sensibly.  The  acquisition  of  mere  elementary  instruc- 
tion will  not  turn  the  gypsy  into  an  ordinary  citizen ;  but  a  gypsy 
with  the  very  slightest  instruction  is  better  than  a  gypsy  with 
none  at  all.  In  Spain  they  seem  to  have  their  share  of  the  very 
scanty  primary  instruction  of  the  country :  they  *  can  read  and 

*  write  in  the  proportion  of  one  man  in  three  or  four;'  and  ^  to 

*  acquire  only  the  rudiments  of  education,  it  is  necessary  to  sub* 

*  ject  the  nund  to  a  species  of  discipline  which,  in  most  cases, 

*  exerts  a  salutary  influence  on  the  human  beine;;  education, 

*  howerer  slight,  never  yet  made  an  individual  reckless,  but  has 

*  sobered  many/  There  is  a  truth  in  these  plain  and  practical 
remarks,  which  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  opponents  of  all 
popular  instruction,  except  such  ^a  is  cut  out  after  their  own 
&roarite  pattern,  would  do  well  to  remember. 

Here  we  take  leave  of  Mr  Borrow,  and  with  many  thanks  for  the 
amusement  he  has  given  us  ;  hoping  to  meet  him  again,  accord- 
ng  to  promise,  in  the  mountains  and  heaths  of  Hungary.  We 
hare  twen  no  notice  of  his  second  volume,  which  antiquarians 
perhaps  may  conader  the  more  valuable  of  the  two.  It  contains 
a  rioasary  of  the  Spanish  dialect  of  the  gypsies,  in  which  the 
radical  words  seem  to  be  the  same  as  those  in  the  German  and 
English,  and,  of  course,  of  undoubted  Indian  origin ;  a  point 
wiuch  Mr  Borrow  seems  to  labour  too  much  to  prove,  by  finding 
o«t  the  same  respectable  descent  for  many  trivial  words,  which 
they  are  most  likely  to  have  picked  up  in  the  course  of  their  wan- 
4enng8.  For  example,  *  jundunares,'  *  soldiers,'  which  he  draws 
fitNn  some  Sanscrit  root,  signifying  a  sword,  is  surely  a  mere  cor- 
n^tion  of  *  gendarmes.'  It  contains  also  plenty  of  gypsy  couplets, 
wnh  Mr  Sorrow's  translations,  which  it  seems  to  require  a 
very  strong  dose  of  the  *  afici6n '  to  digest  at  all ;— resembUng, 
bat  at  an  humble  distance,  those  ditties  in  which  the  street  min« 
•tids  of  Britain  inveigh  arainst  the  workhouse  and  die  new 
poiiee.  The  only  remarkable  thing  about  them  is,  that  the  con- 
•ected  sense  is  seldom  carried  tevond  one  stansa;  a  curious 
tiemplification  of  the  unfitness  of  the  gypsy  mind  for  continued 
tttentioQ. 
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Art.  III. — !•  Vimrod's  Hunting  Tours,  8vo.   London:  1833, 

2.  The  Chasey  the  Twf,  and  the  Mood.  By  Nimrod,  with 
Illustrations.    Syo.    London:  1837* 

3.  Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen  in  ail  that  relates  to  Guns 
and  Shootina.  By  LieQt.-Col.  P.  Hawker.  8th  Edition. 
8vo.     London:    1838. 

4.  Sporting  Scenes  and  Country  Characters.  By  MARTiNOALEr 
With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood.  8vo.  London: 
1840. 

5.  An  Encyclopedia  of  Rural  Sports;  or^  a  Complete  Account^ 
JHistorioalj  Practical^  and  DescriptivCy  ofHunting^  Shooting^ 
Fishing y  Racing^  land  other  Field  Sports  and  Athletic  Amuse- 
ments of  the  present  day.  By  Delabere  P.  Blaine,  Esq.> 
Illustrated  by  Six  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood.  8vo. 
London :  1840. 

6.  The  Moor  and  tlie  Loch.  By  John  Colquhoun,  Esq. 
Second  Edition.     8vo.     London:  1841. 

7.  The  Bod  and  the  Gun;  being  two  Treatises  on  Angling 
and  Sporting.  By  James  Wilson,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  and  by  the 
Author  of  «  The  Oakleigh  Sporting  Code.*  Repubbshed 
from  the  Seventh  Edition  of  the  Encyclopcedza  Britannica* 
8vo.     Edinburgh:  1841. 

TIME  was  when  practice  and  theory  were  sworn  enemies :  tbe 
persons  actually  engaged  in  any  given  pursuit^  whether  of 
{Measure  or  profit,  professed  a  sovereign  contempt  for  book  know- 
edge  ;  and  the  pruse  of  science,  literature,  or  philosophy,  wa» 
almost  exclusively  reserved  for  those  who  wrote  on  subjects  few 
cared  about,  in  a  language  few  understood.  Lone^  after  the 
learned  had  condescended  to  compose  in  the  vernacular  toogue^ 
they  cautiously  eschewed  utility ;  and  if  occasionally  an  author 
Lke  Izaak  Walton,  Dame  Juliana  Bemers,  or  the  Duke  of  New* 
castle,  was  induced  to  put  pen  to  paper,  on  an  amusement  or  art 
of  the  lighter  order,  he  or  slie  was  regarded  as  a  simple,  or  hapl/ 
crackbrained  enthusiast;  and  the  book  lay  neglected  in  the  manor* 
house  library,  until  time  had  invested  it  with  an  artificial  valoo 
for  the  antiquarian. 

How  striking  the  contrast  presented  by  the  actual  condUiott 
of  the  press  !  Which  is  the  art,  instrument,  invention,  or 
occupation,  that  has  not  been  made  the  basis  of  an  essay  ^ 
an  article?  There  was  always  reason  in  the  roasting  of  e^S^^ 
there  is  now  philosophy  in  a  dog-kennel,  and  literature  in  • 
fishing-rod.     Nay,  we  recently  met  with  a  treatise  on  the  art 
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of  Wearing  the  Hat,  in  which  it  was  proved  to  demonstration, 
that  any  variety  of  expression  might  be  obtained  by  attend- 
ing to  the  following  plain  rules  or  principles :  That  when  the 
hat  is  polled  forward  over  the  brows,  it  eives  the  wearer  a  look 
of  determination  ^  or  obstinacy ;  when  tnrown  back,  of  careless 
soconcem  or  rakishness ;  when  stuck  on  one  side,  of  impudence : 
the  compound  effects  to  be  produced  by  a  judicious  blending  of 
the  three. 

If  this  goes  on  much  loneer,  the  eastern  monarch  offering  a 
reward  for  a  new  pleasure,  will  be  a  faint  type  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Albemarle  Street  and  Paternoster  Row  offering  a  reward 
for  a  sew  subject.  The  writers  will  outnumber  the  readers ; 
the  public  appetite  will  be  palled ;  the  eolden  goose  will  have 
been  cut  up  and  eaten :  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,  and 
too  many  book-makers  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  book  market. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  books 
on  field  sports  should  have  multiplied  to  an  extent  most  embarrass- 
ing to  critics  like  ourselves,  who  hold  it  a  dutv  to  grapple  with 
every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  printed  volume  which  is  adaressed  to 
a  large  class  of  the  community ;  and  it  was  probably  a  lurking  con- 
sciousness of  comparative  unfitness  for  the  task,  that  induced  our 
predecessors  to  mve  so  discouragins^  a  reception  to  the  first  coun- 
try gentleman  wno  put  forth  a  regular  avowed  publication  on  the 
chase.  Beckford's  *  Thoughts  on  Hunting,  in  a  Series  of  Familiar 
^  Letters  to  a  Friend,' — an  unassuming  little  book  which  appeared 
in  1780 — was  harshly  treated  in  the  Monthly  Review,  (a  great 
authority  in  those  days,)  and  made  the  occasion  for  a  violent  dia- 
tribe against  the  sport.  Vain,  however,  were  the  reviewer's 
efforts — the  sport  was  more  ardently  pursued  than  ever — the  work 
his  gone  through  four  editions ;  and  it  has  been  followed  by 
Thoughts,  Hints,  Observations,  and  Reflections,  on  Hunting*, 
Shooting,  Coursing,  and  Fishing,  in  all  their  ramifications  and 
nrieties. 

We  have  selected  the  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article 
as  containing  the  most  modem  notions  and  improvements,  and 
tho  as  best  calculated,  for  other  reasons,  to  serve  as  specimens 
•f  their  class. 

In  <  The  Sporting  Scenes  and  Country  Characters,'  by  Mar- 
tbgale,  we  have  a  smes  of  brief  descriptions,  well  seasoned  with 
precepto,  and  occasionally  enlivened  by  anecdotes,  of  every  kind 
of  rural  amusement,  from  stag-hunting  to  rat-catching. 

In  Mr  Blaine's  *  Encyclopsedia,'  the  entire  science  and  history 
of  the  same  topics  are  compressed.  It  is  literally  and  faithfully 
what  its  name  implies — a  complete  round  or  circle  of  sporting 
knowledge — a  perfect  manual  lor  the  amateur,  who  may  turn  to 
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it  with  equal  confidence,  whether  he  wishes  to  learn  how  to  trab 
a  fox* hound  in  En|^land,  or  to  kill  a  nraffe  in  Africa. 

The  £Etme  of  *  Nimrod'  is  uniyersidly  diffused.  He  has  doae 
for  fox-hunting  what  the  editor  of  the  Abncmach  dea  Gowrmandi 
effected  for  gastronomy,  and  the  veriest  Cockney  may  dmve 
unmingled  gratification  from  his  writings ;  for,  indepeaoently  of 
the  descriptire  powers  displayed  in  them,  they  form  one  of  the 
richest  funds  of  racy  anecdote  we  are  acquainted  with.  This 
is  in  some  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  pririlege  tacitly 
accorded  to  him  of  indulging,  to  an  unlimited  extent,  in  per^ 
sonal  allusion.  When  Mr  mills  thought  proper  to  enliven  his 
pages  with  proper  names,  he  was  universally  condemned.  Mia 
Sedgewick  has  not  escaped  censure  for  printing  her  opinions  of 
some  of  her  English  friends;  but  *  >Jimrod'  was  cordially  recei- 
ved by  the  chief  sportsmen  in  the  kingdom,  though  it  was 
perfectly  well  known  that  he  came  for  the  express  purpose  of 
writing  a  description  of  their  establishments — 

*  A  cbiers  amang  ye  takin'  notes, 
An'  faith  he*ll  prent  it/ 

Let  us  do  him  the  justice  to  add,  that  he  never  abused  their  con- 
fidence. There  are  no  covert  sarcasms  or  indiscreet  revealings  in 
his  ^  Tours ;'  and  we  remember  but  a  single  instance  in  which  the 
criticism  is  even  slightly  coloured  by  irritability  or  pique.  In 
speaking  of  the  York  and  Ainsty.  hounds,  he  has  occasion  to  men- 
tion the  huntsman,  Mr  Nay  lor,  and  delivers  himself  thus : 

<  In  the  field,  though  I  had  not  much  means  of  judging  of  him,  I  do 
not  think  highly  of  Najlor  as  a  huntsman— -certainly  not  so  highly  as 
he  thinks  of  himself.  I  consider  Naylor  a  huntsman  of  very  average 
capacity,  and  particularly  so  for  the  time  he  has  been  with  the  hounds. 
However,  •*  there  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  another  of  the  moon,  and  an- 
other of  the  stars  ; "  all  men  are  not  equal,  and  the  best  of  us  have  only 
as  much  knowledge  as  it  has  pleased  our  Maker  to  g^ve  us,  and  no  more. 
Jack  Wilson,  the  head  whipper-in,  stands  rather  high  with  the  country, 
being  accounted  rather  better  than  common. 

<  Among  other  qualities,  Naylor  is  consi<]ered  a  wag,  and  plumes 
himself  upon  now  and  then  saying  what  he  considers  a  good  thing. 
Whilst  he  was  at  York,  a  gentleman  rode  up  to  him  and  addressed  him 
thus :— -*<  Now,  Naylor,  you  must  mind  what  you  are  at  to-day.  Nimrod 
will  be  out,  and  will  have  you  in  black  and  white.'*  *<  Lord  bless  yon, 
sir  1 "  replied  Naylor,  "  why,  I  have  forgotten  more  than  Nimrod  will 
ever  know.*'  A  sharp  rebuke  this ;  and  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  I 
think  I  have  read  that  wisdom  vaunteth  not  itself,  and  is  not  puffed  up; 
but  God  help  the  man  who  knows  only  what  Mr  Naylor  has  foi^tten. 
However,  there  is  chaff  and  cockle  in  the  best  grain ;  so  enough  of  this. 
Naylor  is  a  good  and  faithful  servant,  a  capital  kennel  huntsman,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  great  praise ;  bat  we  all  pay  the  price  of  celebrity, 
and  so  must  he.\ 
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How  often  has  one  g^reat  man  been  thus  pr^udic^  against 
another  by  the  indiscretion  of  an  ac^ciaintance  in  repeating  some 
hasly  expression  of  contempt  or  indifference,  uttered  probcibly  by 
the  offending  party,  in  the  hope  of  weakening  by  anticipation  the 
Tery  jui^;ment  he  affected  to  despise !  and  how  curiously  does 
cor  wounded  aelf-love  neutralize  our  noblest  efforts  at  impartiality ! 
Nimrod's  candour  in  quoting  the  ground  of  quarrel  is  beyond 
all  praise ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  he  must  have  gone 
oat  in  a  Tery  bad  humour  for  appreciatinr  Mr  Naylor's  perform- 
ances ;  and  we  suspect  that  even  Jack  Wilson,  the  whipper-in, 
will  fare  the  worse  with  posterity  in  consequence  of  the  flippant 
observation  of  his  chief.  Nearly  the  same  observation  is  reported 
to  have  fidlen  from  the  lips  of  end  Sergeant  Maynard  a  century 
and  a  half  affo.  *  Young  man,'  was  his  rebuke  to  a  flippant  com- 
petitor at  the  bar,  *  I  have  forgotten  more  law  than  you  ever 
^  knew.'  In  fact,  the  saying,  mutatis  muiandiSy  has  been  attri- 
buted to  several  distinguished  characters  beside  the  director  of 
the  *  York  and  Ainsty  hounds*' 

As  to  the  rest  upon  our  list — Colonel  Hawker  expounds  the 
whole  raOanale  of  Shooting  with  clearness,  fulness,  and  vivacity ; 
whilst  Mr  Colquhoun,  with  his  freshness  of  description  and  in* 
•tnictive  minuteness  of  detail,  bears  us  off  to  the  mountains, 
prepared  for  every  change  of  weather  or  variety  of  country  that 
may  turn  up«    The  treatise  on  Shooting,  by  the  author  of  *  The 

*  C5akleigh  Sporting  Code,'  is  written  upon  a  very  comprehen- 
sive plan,  and  beautifully  illustrated.  Its  companion  on  Ang* 
ling  18  one  of  the  most  interesting,  instructive,  and  agreeable 
uvatises  on  the  *  gentle  art'  that  exists  in  9ur  language ;  and  will 
probably  be  noticed  at  greater  length  in  a  future  article. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  fairly  at  the  outset,  that  we  intend 
to  deal  with  these  books  as  Reviewers,  not  as  sportsmen  ;  for, 
to  say  the  truth,  we  have  misgivings  whether  our  practical 
eiperience  would  prove  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  assuming  the 
tone  and  bearing  of  the  knowing  ones.  We  have  occasionally 
risked  our  lives  in  a  battue^  walked  ourselves  to  a  downright 
ttand-still   across  a  moor,  and   cantered   across  a  country  at 

*  Mr  Stubbs'  pace ' — that  master  of  fox-hounds,  who  seldom 
went  faster  than  nine  miles  an  hour,  and  never  took  a  fence, 
yet  almost  invariably  contrived  to  make  his  appearance  at 
the  end  of  the  run.  We  are  therefore  very  far  from  being 
pore  theorists,  and  can  understand,  if  not  fully  sympathize 
with,  the  enthusiasm  which  leads  some  of  the  authors  before 
OS  to  mnk  the  reputation  of  a  hard  rider  or  a  first-rate  shot, 
UMmgBt  the  nob^t  olyecta  of  youthful  ambition ;  but  the 
hahitttai  tone  of  our  minds  leads  us  to  value  their  books  less 
for  the  practiral  knowledge  they  have  accumulated  for  the  tyro» 
snd  the  mspiriting  exhortations  they  address  to  him,  than  for  the 
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traits  of  character,  the  illustrations  of  natural  history,  the  curious 
subjects  of  general  speculation,  that  abound  in  them;  and  perhaps 
our  peculiar  position  in  this  respect  may  not  prove  a  disadnmtage 
upon  the  whole.  It  is  a  remancable  &ct,  that  the  best  elemen- 
tary books  (Mrs  Marcett's,  for  example)  have  been  composed 
by  persons  who  possessed  little  or  no  prior  acquaintance  with  the 
subject-matter.  The  reason  is  plam.  Tney  are  nnder  no 
temptation  to  be  pedantic — they  occupy  the  same  point  of  view 
as  tne  general  reader — they  take  nothing  for  granted — and  their 
own  fresh  impressions  afford  an  excellent  test  for  ascertaining 
what  is  most  likely  to  prove  entertaining  or  instructive  to  the 
mass.  Without,  therefore,  going  quite  the  lens^th  of  the  late  Mr 
Mill,  the  very  able  historian  of  British  India,  who  contends  that  a 
man  will  write  better  about  a  country  for  having  never  seen  it— we 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  man  will  not  wnte  the  worse  about 
fox-hunting,  (which,  considering  the  space  it  occupies  in  these 

Eublications,  must  claim  our  chief  attention,)  for  having  devoted 
is  leisure  hours  to  other  objects  than  the  chase. 
An  unsophisticated  observer,  on  his  first  visit  to  a  huntiog 
country,  must  instantly  be  struck  by  the  magnificence  of  the 
establishments,  as  well  as  by  the  taste,  inventive  ingenuity,  and 
scientific  knowledge  displayed  in  them — the  kennels  and  stables 
built  with  far  more  regard  to  health  and  comfort  than  the  dwell- 
ins^-houses — the  dogs  and  horses  dieted  according  to  the  estab- 
lished principles  of  art — more  pains  taken  with  the  education  of 
a  fox-hound  than  with  that  of  a  country  gentleman  fifty  years 
ago,  and  as  many  delicate  attentions  lavished  on  a  sick  hunter 
by  a  nursing  groom,  as  a  lady  of  quality  would  receive  from  Sir 
Henry  HalFord  or  her  waitin^-maid.  Then,  how  painfhlly  would 
the  sense  of  his  own  insignificance  -be  forced  upon  him  by  tbe 
absorbing  character  of  the  pursuit — the  complete  devotion  of  all 
around  him  to  the  master  passion — the  entire  subservience  of 
thoughts,  feelinfi;s,  habits,  senses,  to  the  presiding  influence  or 
genius  of  the  place  1   *  Pray,  my  lord,*  said  Nimrod  to  the  pre* 
sent  Duke  of  Cleveland,  *  is  not  your  kennel  here  very  near  the 
^  ho.use  ?  Does  not  the  savour  of  the  boiler  sometimes  find  its 

*  way  into  the  drawing-room  ?' — *  It  may,'  replied  his  lordshipj 

*  but  we  are  all  too  well  bred  for  fox-hunting  to  mind  that.' 
Woe  indeed  to  the  wife,  sister,  or  daughter,  who  betrays  any 
feminine  weakness  in  this  respect.  *  I  was  once  present,'  say^ 
Nimrod,  ^  when  an  anecdote  was  told  of  a  gentleman  having  pur^ 
chased  a  pack  of  fox-hounds ;  but,  on  their  arrival  at  his  kennel, 
his  wife  went  into  fits,  in  which  she  continued  till  the  hounds 
were  sent  back  again  to  their  original  owner.' — *  If  my  wife  h»d 
done  so,'  said  Sir  Corbet,  *  I  would  never  have  kissed  her 
again  till  she  took  ofi*  her  nightcap,  and  cried  Tally-ho.' 
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Lady  LondoDdeny,  it  seems,  partakes  a  little  of  the  same 
prejudice,  and  sbe  is  thus  censured  by  a  sporting  yeoman  of  the 
neigfabourliood : 

'  Indeed,  I  am  yery  angry  with  his  lordBhip,  and  I  told  mj  lady  so 
the  other  day.  She  csx^^t  bear  the  cry  of  dogs,  she  sajs.  Oh,  fie !  her 
fitber  was  as  good  a  sportsman  as  ever  followed  a  hound.  What  I  Sir 
Harry  Vane  Tempest's  daughter  not  bear  the  cry  of  dogs !  Oh,  &e  I 
Bat  this  comes  of  all  your  fine  London  work.  It  didn't  use  to  be  so. 
I  am  very  angry  at  them.  I  don't  think  I  shall  erer  go  to  dine  at 
Wynjard  Park  again.  The  last  time  I  was  there,  they  put  me  into  a 
room  that  smoked  like  a  limekiln  ;  but  I  should  not  have  minded  that 
if  they  didn't  kill  the  foxes.' 

We  trust  the  following  example  will  not  be  lost  on  such  wives 
of  fox-hunters  as  are  fortunate  (or,  according  to  Mrs  Gore,  un- 
fortunate) enough  to  be  possessed  of  pin-money :  A  few  years 
back,  when  the  country  was  depressed,  and  rents  came  in  slowly, 
Mr  Ward  (of  Hampshire)  told  his  lady  he  feared  he  must  ^ve 
up  his  hounds.  .  Oh  no !  said  she,  don't  do  so,  the  times  perhaps 
may  mend.  Going  shortly  afterwards  to  his  bankers,  he  found 
the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds  placed  to  his  credit  by  ^  a  friend 

*  to  fox-hunting.'  This  fnend  to  fox-hunting  was  Mrs  Ward, 
and  the  sum  was  paid  out  of  her  private  purse.*  Now  for  the  ap- 
plication— *  Hear  this,  ye  married  ladies,  and  do  not  forget  the 
moral  I     If  you  wish  to  retain  the  affections  of  your  husbands, 

*  encourage,  but  do  not  thwart  his  favourite  pursuits.  Your 
'  beauty  may  fade  in  his  eye ;  your  charms  may  pall  upon  the 
'  sense ;  but  such  conduct  as  this  can  only  be  forgotten  in  the 

*  grave.' 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  this  act.  It  is 
r^y  a  very  pleasing  trait. of  affection  and  delicacy.  But  the 
ladies  are  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  disliking  fox-hunting,  if  we 
consider  how  completely  its  more  ardent  votaries  contrive  to 
unfit  themselves  for  society.  Although  the  times  are  gone  when 
a  bout  of  hard  drinking  was  the  inevitable  appendix  to  a  good 
run,  the  fatigue  is  overwhelming^,  and  a  man  who  has  been  in 
the  saddle  ten  or  twelve  hours,  is  seldom  qualified  to  appear  to 
much  advantage  in  the  drawing-room — 

*  He  also  had  a  quality  uncommon 
To  early  risers  after  a  long  chase— 
A  quality  agreeable  to  woman^ 
When  her  soft  h'quid  words  run  on  apace, 
Who  likes  a  listener,  whether  saint  or  sinner-^ 
He  did  not  fall  asleep  just  afier  dinner  J 
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Modern  sportsmen  cannot  be  aecnsed  of  etoAy  Dnng,  bat  they 
manage  to  orowd  twice  as  mudi  excitement  and  ezmoistion  bto 
a  fi^ven  period  as  their  progenitors. 

The  best,  perhaps  only,  way  by  which  the  female  members  of 
the  family  can  preserve  their  empire  under  such  circumstancesi 
is  to  take  the  field  in  their  own  proper  persons ;  and  there  are  bo 
want  of  examples  to  justify  the  step,  as  one  of  Nimrod's  graphk 
sketches  will  make  clear.  The  grand  drawing-room  at  Raky 
Castle  is  the  scene : 

<  The  door  opened  with  an  annoancement  of  *'  Mr  Hodgson,  mv 
lord,"  and  in  walked  Tommy  Hodgson  ^the  groom)  presentiog  a  fall 
front  to  his  master.  No  soldier  on  paraae  could  present  a  better.  No 
gate-post  was  ever  straighter ;  no  Shakspeare's  apothecary  was  leaner; 
and  the  succession  of  lines  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  too  plainlj 
showed  that  age  had  traced  his  cruel  way  over  Tommjr's  honest  face. 
Not  a  word  escaped  him  until  the  marquis  took  out  his  card  ^the  list  of 
hunters  fit  for  work  presented  daily)  out  of  his  pocket,  ana  then  the 
dialogue  began.  It  was  a*" rare  specimen  of  the  laconic :  Is  Moset 
sound?  Yes,  my  lord.  I  shall  ride  him — A\so Bergamif — Yes,  my  lord. 
Dick,  Swing  F — Yes,  my  lord.  Will,  Salopian  f — Yea,  my  lord.  Lady 
Cleveland,  Rahy  f — Yes,  my  lord.  Edward,  the  Parson  f — Yes,  my 
lord.  Lady  Arabella,  the  JJuchess  ^— .Yes,  my  lord.  George,  ObO' 
diah  9 — Yes,  my  lord.     That's  all  ?— Yes,  my  lord.     (^Exii  Tommy ^ 

Equally  characteristic,  though  illustrative  of  another  pointj  is 
the  breakfast  room  scene : 

*  It  so  happened  that  we  were  all — and  a  pretty  large  party — seated  at 
the  breakfast  table  when  Lord  Darlington  (the  present  Dnke  of  Geve* 
land)  made  his  appearance.  Next  to  the  usual  enquiries  after  his  lord- 
ship's health,  the  question  was  asked  by  two  or  three  at  once,  have  you 
heard  how  Will  is  ?  (the  whipper-in,  who  had  had  a  bad  fall  the  day 
before,)  "  I  have  been  to  his  bedside,"  said  Lord  D. ;  "  he  has  had  a 
restless  night,  nevertheless  1  hope  he  will  do  well ;  but  he  made  me  smile 
when  he  said  he  had  no  doubt  but  he  should  be  able  to  go  out  with  the 
hounds  on  Wednesday.  Ht  also  enquirsd  after  Lightninfjfs  eyeSf  and  hom 
Rufus  and  Mortimer  had/edJ  " 

Considering  the  Duke's  acknowledged  cultivation  and  accom- 
plishments, he  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  living  instances  of 
the  passion*  During  some  years  he  hunted  his  own  hounds 
regularly  six  days  in  the  week.  He  had  a  change  of  clothes  at 
all  the  principal  inns  within  his  hunt,  to  the  nearest  of  which  be 
always  repaired  after  his  sport  was  over ;  and  putting  himself  into 
a  chaise  and  four,  ready  dressed  for  the  evening,  a  small  field- 
piece  at  the  lodge  of  his  park  announced  his  approach  to  the 
castle,  and,  by  the  time  he  arrived,  dinner  was  upon  the  table* 

The  ruling^  passion  *  strong  in  death'  was  never,  we  qnjj^ 
agree  with  Nimrod,  more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  Mr  T. 
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Shafto,  a  distragmthed  follower  of  the  Raby  hounds.  He  was  on 
hk  way  to  Iieland  with  a  sporting  friend,  wnen  the  captain  of  the 
▼essel  came  down  to  their  cabin  and  informed  them  that  all  hope 
was  ovAT.  Instead  of  giving  rent  to  the  ordinary  exclamations 
of  terror,  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  thus  apostrophized  his 
companion  in  distress.  *  Iscy  Boby  no  more  Uekenby  whin,**  (a 
fitvourite  cov^t  within  the  hunU) 

Were  we  set,  however,  to  maintain  the  thesis,  that  man 
is  oatnrallv  a  hunting  animal,  we  should  not  look  for  illustrations 
sBODgst  tne  aristocracy,  with  whom  want  of  occupation  or  ex- 
dtement  will  afford  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  Our 
chief  examples  should  be  selected  from  amongst  the  lower  orders; 
and  we  would  appeal  to  Hastings  the  Cheltenham  tailor,  and 
Osbaldistone  ^not  ^  the  squire,'  but)  the  attorney's  clerk,  both 
commemorated  by  Mr  Blaine.  Of  Hastings,  he  speaks  as  follows : 

*  This  hero  of  a  sbopboard  in  Cheltenham  is,  or  was,  so  passionately  fond 
•f  the  hounds,  that  be  was  in  the  habit  of  constantly  starting;  on  foot  from 
the  kennel  to  oorer  with  Lord  Segrave's  hounds,  quite  re^udless  of  dis* 
taoce ;  hot  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  from  bis  fine  wind  and  speed, 
•s  weU  as  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  line  which  the  foxes 
QMially  take,  he  has  very  seldom  been  known  to  be  many  noinutes  in 
Baking  his  appearance  at  the  conclusion  of  the  best  runs.  He  has  hunted 
thus  fi?e  days  a-week  on  foot  with  Lord  Segrave,  and  has  met  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort  s  hounds  on  the  sixth.  On  one  occasion  he  walked  from 
Cheltenham  to  Berkley,  (twenty-six  miles,)  and  found  the  hounds  gone 
to  Haywood,  ten  miles  further,  to  which  he  proceeded :  he  was  rather 
late,  but  saw  a  good  run  neyertheless  I  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
sporting  tailor  is  not  at  home  on  horseback ;  otherwise  opportunities  must 
ha?e  occurred  of  enlisting  himself  in  the  service  of  the  field.  Indeed,  we 
srt  XM  that  Lord  Segrave  more  than  once  offered  him  a  good  situation 
as  earth-stopper ;  but  his  answer  was  in  true  unison  with  the  love  of  the 
actual  chase,  that,  *<  as  he  could  not  stop  earths  a- nights  and  hunt  a-days 
too,  be  must  decline  the  offer." ' 

Peregrine  Langton,  the  uncle  of  Dr  Johnson's  well-known 
friend,  Bennet  Langton,  lived  genteelly,  keeping  two  maids,  two 
men  in  liyery,  a  carriage,  and  three  horses,  on  two  hundred 

Eounds  a-year.*  Osbaldistone,  the  attorney's  clerk,  mentioned 
y  Mr  Blaine,  lived  respectably  in  London,  keeping  himself,  a 
fiunily  of  half  a  doien  children,  six  couple  of  hounds,  and  two 
bones,  on  sixty — 

'  To  explain  this  seeming  impossibility,'  says  the  authority  on  which 
Mr  Blaine  relies,  *  it  should  be  observed  that,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
offce  boars,  Mr  Osbaldistone  acted  as  an  accomptant  for  the  butchers  at 
Qire  market,  who  paid  him  in  offal;  the  choicest  morsels  of  which  he  select- 
ed fm  himsdf  and  &mily,  and  with  the  rest  be  fed  bis  hounds,  which  were 

*  Sea  the  details  in  Mr  Croker*8  edition  of  BostveWs  Johnson^  vol.  it., 
Appendix. 
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kept  in  the  garret.  Hishortes  were  lodged  in  the  c^Ar,  and  fed  on  gniu 
from  a  neighbouring  brew-honse,  and  on  damaged  com,  with  whidi  h»  was 
•applied  by  a  com  chandler,  whose  books  he  kept  in  order,  onoe  or  twice 
a-week.  In  the  season  he  hanted,  and  bj  giving  a  hare  now  and  \}^  ^ 
the  farmers  oyer  whose  grounds  he  sported,  he  securod  their  goud-will  wid 
permission ;  and  several  gentlemen,  struck  with  the  extraordinary  econo- 
mical mode  of  his  hunting  arrangements,  which  were  generally  known, 
likewise  winked  at  his  Koing  over  their  manors.  This  Kimrodian  was  the 
younger  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  but  small  fortune,  in  the 
north  of  England;  and  having  imprudently  married  one  of  his  father's 
servants,  was  turned  out  of  doors  with  no  other  fortune  than  a  aouth^n 
hound  big  with  pup,  whose  offspring  from  that  time  became  a  aource  of 
amusement  to  hinn' 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  distinguished  place 
accorded  to  the  clergy  of  the  EstabHdhed  Church  in  the  annals  of 
fox-hunting.  Thus,  m  the  Duke  of  Cleveland's  published  diary, 
we  find  this  entry  :  *  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  that  the  Rev.  J. 

*  M.,  [the  name  at  full  length,]  shone  as  conspicuously  this  day 
'  on  bis  grey  mare  as  in  the  pulpit,  and  was  alone  with  the 

*  hounds  over  Ainderby  moors  at  the  last,  near  Thomhill's 
<  willow-bed/ 

Nimrod  pays  this  handsome  tribute  to  the  merits  of  another 
clerical  hero ;  *  The  vicar  of  ?•  is  no  humbug.     He  sings  a 

*  hunting  song  to  his  parishioners,  tells  them  a  good  story  at  his 

*  tithe-feast,  and  gives  them  the  best  his  house  affords.  His 
^  invitation  to  Sir  Bellingham  and  myself,  for  the  next  time  the 

*  hounds  came  that  way,  was  rather  unique.    **  My  claret,"  said 

*  he,  **  is  of  the  finest  vintage ;  and  if  you  will  dnnk  enough  of 
•it,  it  will  make  your  eyes  look  like  boiled  gooseberries!"' 
Probably  this  was  the  gentleman  to  whom  a  mcetious  friend, 
after  witnessing  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  remarked,   •  I  like 

*  you  better  in  bottle  than  in  wood.* 

The  Craven  country  boasts,  or  boasted  (for  these  are  *  auld 

*  warjd'  stories,  and  the  race  is  fast  dying  out)  a  first-rate  speci- 
men of  the  class  in  the  Rev.  F.  F • 

* 

*  This  gentleman  resides  (1822)  in  the  village  of  Kentbury,  about 
four  miles  from  Hungerford,  of  which  place  he  is  rector;  and  proved 
himself  so  good  a  subject,  and  such  a  usenil  member  of  society,  that  in 
the  time  of  our  troubles,  when  fox-hunting,  oi  well  as  every  other 
valuable  institution  in  the  countryy  was  in  danger,  he  stepped  manfully 
forth,  and  was  invested  by  his  sovereign  with  martial  as  well  as  clerical 
authority — having  the  command  of  a  corps  of  Berks  yeomanry.  On 
being  reviewed  by  the  king  (Greorge  III.)  when  on  duty  at  Windsor,  his 
majesty  was  pleased  to  observe,  that  Colonel  Fowle  was  not  only  one  of 
his  best  cavalry  officers,  but  one  of  the  best  preachers,  one  of  the  best 
shots,  and  one  of  the  best  riders  to  hounds  in  his  dominions.  Who 
would  not  be  proud  of  such  a  compliment  from  such  a  man  ?*  * 

•  Hunting  Tour,  p.  188. 
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BIftdiatone  states  that  it  is  to  this  day  a  branch  of  the  kiogr'^ 
mtondref  at  the  death  of  every  Bishop,  to  have  his  kennel  o£ 
nounds,  or  a  compensation  in  heu  thereof.  This  proves  that 
huitinfi^  was  once  recognised  as  a  strictly  episcopal  amusement, 
and  it  is  consequently  no  matter  of  surprise  that  a  taste  for  it  is 
not  at  once  expelled  by  the  mitre. 

<  It  is  well  knowDy*  says  Nimrody  <  that  (though  before  I  was  born) 
a  oertaio  high-bred  dignitary  of  the  church  kept  a  pack  of  fox-hounds,  and 
wtt  one  of  the  best  sportsmen  of  his  day.  When,  however,  the  mitre 
adorned  his  brow,  the  honnds  were  transferred  to  his  noble  brother,  who 
continiied  them  in  great  style;  hot  the  bishop  did  not  attend  them. 
Taking  a  ride^  however,  one  day  in  a  country  in  which  he  thought  it  not 
tmbktfy  he  might  see  something  of  them,  he  met  the  fox.  The  hounds 
were  at  &ult ;  when,  putting  his  finger  under  his  wig,  his  lordship  gare 
one  of  his  beautiful  view-halloos.  '<  Hark,  halloo  I "  said  one  of  the 
field.  The  huntsman  listened,  and  thQ  halloo  was  repeated.  <'  That 
will  do,**  said  he,  knowing  his  old  master's  voice,  ''  Thafs  gospel^  hu 

Nimrod  draws  a  just  distinction  between  a  clergyman  who 
hunts,  and  a  hunting  clergyman ;  yet  he  does  not  give  up  the 
latter.     *  In  my  travels  through  life,  I  have  heard  some  sneers 

*  against  hunting  parsons ;  but  my  idea  is  this,  a  hunting  parson 

*  fl^es  friends,  a  shooting  parson  makes  enemies.     A  clerical 

*  friend  of  mine  beine  disappointed  at  the  death  of  a  relation,  said 
<  he  should  give  up  bunting  and  sell  his  horses.     *^  Do  no  such 

*  thing,"  said  a  certain  noble  relation  very  high  in  the  sporting 
^  world,  **  stick  to  the  brush,  and  it  will  get  you  a  living.  Ai^ 
'mUdid: 

fieldiDg's  Parson  Supple  got  a  living  by  bemg  always  at  hand 
to  fetch  Squire  Weston's  tobacco-box  or  ffet  drunk  with  him  ;  yet 
we  should  nardly  recommend  a  young  fnend,  fresh  from  ordina* 
tioDy  to  adopt  tms  particular  mode  of  obtaining  preferment.  The 
logic  of  the  first  proposidon  is  also  questionable.  Does  it  follow 
tlut  a  non-hunting  parson  must  be  a  shooting  one  ? 

The  medical  profession  furnishes  its  quota  of  enthusiasts,  and 
many  highly  honourable  traits  are  recorded  of  them.  The  fol- 
lowingfor  example: — A  medical  gentleman,  by  the  name  of 
Hansted,  residing  near  Newbury,  oraered  his  gardener  to  set  a 
trap  for  some  vermin  that  infested  his  garden.  As  ill  luck  would 
have  it,  a  fox  was  found  in  it  in  the  mornine  with  his  lec^  broken. 
On  bcaijig  taken  to  the  doctor,  he  exclaimed,  ^  Why  dicT  you  not 
*  call  me  up  in  the  nieht,  that  I  might  have  set  the  leg  ?  *  Better 
late  than  never :  he  did  set  the  leg ;  the  fox  recovered ;  and  was 
killed  in  due  form,  after  a  capital  run. 

We  presume  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  our  southern 
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deny  the  orthodoxy  of  the  rule  of  the  diase,  at 
down  by  Roderic  Dhu : 

«  Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend, 
Ere  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend ; 
Whoever  reck'd  where,  how,  or  when^ 
The  prowling  fo^  was  trapp'd  and  slain  ? ' 

A  farmer  within  the  limits  of  Mr  Farquharson's  bunt,  being 
accused  of  killing  a  fox,  was  not  allowed  to  dine  at  the  farmer's 
ordinary  until  he  had  established  his  innocence. 

There  are  two  perfectly  distinct  principles  on  which  fox-hunt- 
ing is  upheld  by  its  votaries ;  independently  of  its  use  in  clearinfl^ 
the  country  of  vermin,  which  is  rendered  somewhat  problematictd 
by  the  fact  just  mentioned.  The  one  is  its  levellino^  tendency. 
Mt  is  a  sort  of  Saturnalian  amusement  (says  Nimrod,)  in  which 

<  all  ranks  and  privileges  are  set  aside ;  and  he  that  has  the  best 

*  horse  and  the  best  nerve,  takes  the  precedence^  for  the  day. 

*  A  butcher's  boy,  upon  a  pony,  may  throw  the  dirt  in  the  face 

<  of  the  first  duke  in  the  kingdom.  This,  thcmgh  little  thought  of^ 

<  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  arising  from  a  land  of  liberty.' 
The  other  was  expounded  by  Sir  Hussey  (now  Lord)  Vivian, 
during  the  game-law  debate :  *  I  own  I  am  proud  of  sporting ; 
^  and  the  greatest  commander  the  world  ever  had,  has  declared 

<  that  he  found  the   men  who  followed  the  hounds  brare  and 

<  valiant  soldiers.' 

This  doctrine  was  much  more  pointedly  expressed  by  an  old 
writer :  ^  Who  is  so  likely  to  gain  a  rampart,  or  mount  an  in- 
^  trenchment,  as  he  whose  long  practice  hath  been  scaling  the 
^  fortifications  of  meadows  and  inclosures  ?   who  so  proper  to 

*  manage  his  ^orse  with  address  and  intrepidity  in  time  of  action, 
^  as  he  whose  trade  and  occupation  are  leafMng  over  five-bar  gBtes, 
^  hedges,  and  stone-walls  ?  Habit  and  experience  qualify  the 
^  fox-hunter  for  the  sap  or  for  the  storm,  to  unkennel  or  to  pur* 

*  sue :  long  custom  hi^h  made  him  acquainted  with  all  sorts  of 

*  ground,  with  hills  and  valleys,  morasses  and  deserts,  streigfats 

*  and  precipices ;  hath  enabled  him  to  excel  in  march  or  forage, 
'  in  ambush  or  surprise,  in  attack  or  tetreat.  How  common  was 
'  it  for  champions  like  these  to  give  terror  to  a  squadron,  or  to 
^  make  lanes  among  legions  of  Frenchmen  I  Witn  what  health 
^  and  vigour  did  they  then  return  home  to  the  arms  of  their  oon- 
/  sorts  I  What  hopeful,  rosy,  jolly  branches  were  seen  round  their 
'  tables  I  What  martial  heroes,  inheritors  of  their  virtues  and  their 
^  valour,  did  they  leave  to  their  country  !' 

Whatever  .weight  might  have  been  due  to  either  or  both  of 
these  lines  of  argument  originally,  it  seems  clear  that  modem 
fox-hunters  will  soon  be  driven  to  rest  their  case  almost  exdu- 
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atrdy  upon  the  last ;  for  the  tendency  of  all  the  recent  changes, 
or  improTeraeiits  as  they  are  termed,  undoubtedly  has  been  to 
render  the  sport  more  and  more  inaccessible  to  the  lower  orders. 
It  is  all  very  fine  to  talk  of  a  butcher's  boy  on  a  pony  throwing 
firt  in  the  face  of  a  dfdce,  when  it  is  a  well-known  acknowledged 
£Mt,  that,  Co  enable  a  man  to  see  the  whole  of  a  £ood  run,  he 
ought  to  hare  two  fire  hundred  guinea  hunters  in  the  field.  Our 
ancestors  derived  a  great  part  of  their  gratification  from  seeing 
Acir  dogs  work,  and^  slow  but  sure'  was  a  high  commendation 
for  a  hound.  Now,  speed  is  the  grand  requisite  ;  and  the  height 
of  a  hoBtsman's  ambition  is  not  to  exhibit  his  skill  by  a  succession 
of  knowing  casts ;  or  to  show  off  the  sagacity  and  mutual  under- 
standing of  his  pack,  but  to  run  his  fox  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  without  a  check.   *  We  have 

*  had  a  quick  thing  last  week,'  writes  a  Meltonian  to  his  father ; 

*  eight  miles  point  blank,  in  twenty-six  minutes.  If  I  had  not  had 

*  a  second  fa<Mse  posted  (luckily)  halfway,  I  could  not  have  seen  it*' 

Another  *  quick  thing'  is  mentioned  by  Nimrod.  He  tells  us 
that  the  horse  he  rode  had  just  been  winning  hunter  stakes — there 
were  no  impracticable  fences  in  the  way — and  he  only  lost  two  or 
three  minutes  in  getting  round  a  wall ;  yet  he  never  caught  sight 
of  die  pack  till  he  ascended  a  rising  ground,  from  which  he  could 
nut  see  them  more  than  a  mile  a-head,  running  into  their  fox. 
When  Shaw,  the  huntsman,  came  up,  he  pulled  out  his  watch, 
and  exclaimed,  *  Beat  two  miles  in  twenty-two  minutes  by  6 — I' 

When  thus  conducted,  fox-hunting  is  little  better  than  a  steeple 
chase;  and  a  noble  earl,  highly  distinguished  in  the  sporting 
world,  once  naively  owned  that  he  thought  the  hounds  *  a  great 

*  bore ;'  which  reminds  us  of  the  remark  of  a  well-known  hSbitue 
of  d^  opera — who  attended  it  solely  to  gossip  and  pay  visits — 
that  it  might  be  g^reatly  improved  by  leaving  out  tne  singing. 
The  hounds  also  seem  to  be  of  opinion,  that,  if  nothing  were 
wanted  but  a  gallop  across  country,  they  could  dispense  with 
foxes  ;  for  Mr  Corbet's  pack,  a  very  celebrated  one,  '  ran  a  cur 

*  dog  an  hour,  best  pace,  and  killed  him.'     Nimrod  assures  us 
that  this  was  not  at  all  discreditable  to  them. 

It  is  probably  with  a  view  to  the  more  essential  change  that  the 
poiai  of  honour  has  been  varied.  The  best  man  at  present  is  he 
who  goes  beat  thioogh  the  first  part  of  the  run ;  and  in  the  regular 
hmtrag  countries  the  sueoessful  competitor  would  as  soon  think 
of  askmg  for  the  huntsman's  scalp  as  for  the  brush.     ^  I  once 

*  did  see,  and  in  one  of  the  crack  countries,*  says  Nimrod,  *  a 

*  man  lide  over  a  fence  into  the  middle  of  hounds,  as  they  were 
'  in  the  act  of  worrying  their  fox ;  and  on  the  owner  of  them 

why  he  did  so,  he  replied  that  he  wanted  the 
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*  brush.'    ^  You  shall  have  the  Inrush^  sir/  said  the  master  of 
the  pack,  •  and  let  it  serve  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.     Take 

*  oflF  that  red  coat  when  you  get  home,  and  never  come  a  hunt> 

*  ing  again.* 

To  understand  the  degr^  of  nerve  required  by  a  hard  rider, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  country  (Lei- 
cestershire) m  which  the  chief  performers  have  dbtinguished 
themselves.  It  abounds  in  brooks,  and  has  the  ordinary  com- 
plement of  reals,  stiles,  and  ^tes ;  but  the  ox  and  bulfinch 
fences  are  its  peculiar  distinctions*  The  ox  fence  consists  o^ 
first,  a  wide  ditch,  then  a  sturdy  blackthorn  hedge,  and,  at  least 
two  yards  beyond  that,  a  stronff  rwl,  about  four  feet  high.  The 
bulfinch  fence  is  a  quickset  hedge  of  perhaps  fifty  years' firrowth, 
with  a  ditch  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  so  high  and  stoong 
that  horses  cannot  clear  it.  The  sportsman  charging  this  at 
nearly  full  speed,  succeeds  in  getting  to  the  other  side,  when 
the  bushes  close  after  him  and  his  horse,  and  there  is  no  more 
appearance  of  their  transit  than  if  a  bird  had  hopped  through.  * 
How  he  and  his  horse  preserve  their  eyes,  is  a  problem  which 
the  uninitiated  are  left  to  solve  for  themselves. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  as  much  contempt  of  danger  may  be 
shown  in  following  hounds  across  obstacles  of  this  kind,  as  in 
mounting  a  breach ;  and  the  publications  before  us,  Nimrod's  in 
particular,  abound  with  instances  of  extraordinary  coolness,  dog- 
ged determination,  and  intrepidity.  Who  can  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  the  gentleman  commemorated  in  the  following  narrative, 
had  he  chanced  to  serve  under  Picton  or  Ponsonby  at  Waterloo, 
would  have  been  found  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray  ? — 

<  If  I  were  asked  who  it  was  that  had  shown  the  greatest  eoatempt 
for  the  consequence  of  a  bad  M  that  ever  came  under  my  obserration, 
I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  it  was  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  SUnbope,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Bellingham  Graham  when  he 
hunted  the  Atherstone  country.  On  the  Friday  his  horse  fell  with  him 
and  hurt  his  shoulder,  but  nothing  was  broken  or  displaced.  The  con- 
sequence was,  he  came  out  on  the  following  Monday  with  his  arm  in  a 
sling.  We  found  a  fox  in  the  finest  part  of  Sir  Bellingham's  Leicester- 
shire country,  and  killed  in  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  Mr  Stanhope 
was  in  a  very  good  place.  Having  had  the  nleasure  of  meeting  him  a 
few  evenings  before  at  Sir  Bellingham's,  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  find 
it  very  awkward  to  ride  with  only  one  hand,  when  he  assured  me  he 
found  littie  difficulty  with  the  horse  he  was  then  riding,  as  he  was  so 
very  temperate,  and  had  never  given  him  a  fell.  "  That  is  dangerous 
to  boast  of,"  said  I  to  him;  and  here  the  conversation  ended.    We 


♦  The  Chase,  The  Tuifi  and  The  Road,  p.  22, 
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fbnnd  another  fox,  and  had  a  fine  mn  of  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  and 
kQled.  Ahout  the  middle  of  it  we  came  to  a  brook,  which  we  all  got 
well  OTer  with  the  exce|ition  of  Stanhope,  who  unfortunately  pitching 
on  a  turn  in  the  bank,  and  disdaining  to  look,  did  not  clear  it,  and  his 
horse  threw  him  with  great  violence  on  the  opposite  side.  I  saw  him 
Iring  on  the  ground,  apparently  as  dead  as  if  he  had  been  shot  at 
^Waterloo ;  and  it  was  upwards  of  five  minutes  before  he  showed  any 
signs  of  returning  animation.  On  getting  back  to  Sir  Bellingham  s 
house — having  been  blooded  at  Bosworth — all  necessary  measures  were 
taken,  and  the  doctor  would  fain  have  persuaded  Mr  Stanhope  that 
some  ribs  were  broken.  He  bad  a  short  husky  cough,  and  two  or  three 
other  directing  symptoms  which  seldom  mislead  a  skilful  apothecary ; 
bat  he  resist^  all  such  insinuations,  and  assured  him  he  should  be  well 
in  a  few  days ;  and  the  Quom  hounds  coming  within  reach  on  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday,  he  went  to  meet  them,  still  having  his  arm  in  a 
■sliogl 

*  In  the  course  of  this  day's  sport,  some  of  the  party,  among  whom 
was  Mr  Stanhope,  got  into  a  corner  of  a  field,  and  were  pounded. 
What  is  not  very  usual  in  this  country,  one  of  the  hardest  riders  in 
England  had  dismounted,  and  was  trying  to  pull  off  the  top  bar  of  a 
flight  of  rails,  which  did  not  otherwise  appear  practicable.  **Let  me 
try,"  faid  Mr  Stanhope,  <<  I  am  on  a  good  one.  The  sequel  was,  he 
nxle  at  it  and  got  a  tremendous  fall.  On  seeing  him  lying  on  the 
grouad,  Sir  Bellingham  rode  up  to  him,  and  said^*<  Now,  I  tell  you 
what,  Stanhope,  you  are  a  good  one,  but  by  G-^  you  shall  ride  no 
Bore  to^ay  I  Go  to  Leicester  and  put  yourself  into  your  carriage,  and 
get  to  town  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  get  cured  I "  He  took  his  friend's 
advice,  and  when  he  arrived  there  Mr  Heaviside  found  that  he  had 
two  ribs  broken,  and  his  breast- bone  beaten  in  1 1  This,  we  may  also 
say,  is  not  a  bad  sort  of  man  to  breed  from.'  * 

It  would  seem  that  Sir  Bellingham  was  much  more  likely  to* 
give  auch  advice  than  to  follow  it : 

*  As  is  the  case  with  most  hard.riding  men,  Sir  Bellingham  Graham 
las  had  some  severe  falls ;  but  on  two  occasions  he  very  narrowly  escaped 
destruction.  The  following  rare  instance  of  his  pluck,  however,  should 
not  be  lost  to  the  sporting  world : — He  was  killing  his  fox  at  the  end  of 
a  sharp  thing,  when  an  ox  fence  presented  itself.  Three  first-rate  per- 
fonners  were  going  in  the  same  line,  but  they  would  not  have  it.  Sir 
BelFingham  never  turned  his  horse,  and  cleared  all  but  the  rail  on  the 
opposite  side,  which  probably  his  weight  would  have  broken ;  but  unfor- 
tunately his  horse  ahghted  on  one  of  the  posts,  and  was  turned  over  on 
hi«  rider's  chest.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Sir  Bellingham  remounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  on  ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  many  yards  when  he 
vu  observed  by  Sir  Harry  Goodricke  to  be  in  the  act  of  falling  to  the 
gT<Muid,  but  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  prevent.     From  that 
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period— about  twelT«  o'clock  at  noon  till  nine  o'clock  the  next  night — 
Sir  BeUinebam  new  knew  what  had  happened  to  him ;  and  as  he  lay 
under  the  haystack— whither  his  friends  removed  him  at  the  time  of  the 
accident— every  moment  was  expected  to  be  his  last.  The  pith  of  the 
story,  however,  is  yet  to  come.  He  was  bled  three  times  the  first  day, 
and  confined  to  his  bed  fire.  On  the  seventh,  to  the  utter  surwnse,  a^ 
indeed  annoyance,  of  his  friends,  he  was  seen  in  hw  carnage  at  Scraptofi; 
merely,  as  he  said,  «  to  see  his  honnds  throw  oflF.  The  carnage  not 
being  able  to  get  up  to  the  spinney.  Sir  BelUngham  mounted  a  quiet  old 
horse,  (placed  there,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose,)  muffled  up  in  a  rongh 
CTeat-coat  and  a  shawl,  and  looked  on.  The  fox  was  found ;  and,  trnfor- 
Innately  for  Sir  Bellinffham,  took  a  short  ring,  but  returned,  and  his 
hounds  came  to  a  check  close  to  where  he  was  sitting  upon  his  horse- 
Will  Beck,  the  huntsman  pro  tempore,  not  being  up  with  his  hounds, 
the  baronet  cast  them  and  recovered  his  fox.  In  three  fields  they 
checked  a^ain,  and  Beck  made  a  slow  but  by  no  means  a  brilliant  cast. 
Sir  BeUingham  saw  aU  this  from  the  hill ;  and,  no  longer  a  looker-on,  he 
cantered  down  to  his  pack,  and  hit  off  his  fox  i^n.  Things  still  went 
on  but  awkwardly.  Another  error  was  observed  ;  when  bit  BeUingham 
^annoyed  that  a  large  field  should  be  disappointed  of  their  sport  when 
there  was  a  possibility  of  having  it— taking  a  horn  from  a  whipper-in 
(for  he  could  not  speak  to  them)  got  to  work  again. 

<  The  hounds  mended  their  pace :  down  went  the  shawl  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  field.  They  improved  upon  it :  down  went  the  rough  greatcoat 
in  another  field.  He  then  stuck  to  his  hounds  in  a  long  hunting  run  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  over  a  very  strongly-fenced  country,  and  had  goUen 
his  fox  dead  beat  before  him,  when  he  was  balloo'ed  away  by  one  of  his 
own  men  to  a  fresh  fox  under  the  Newton  hills. 

*  Now,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  excitement  that  had  carried  him 
thus  far  was  gone,  and  it  was  all  but  who-whoop.  With  every  appearance 
of  exhaustion,  and  a  face  as  pale  as  if  he  were  dead,  he  sat  himself  down 
on  a  bank,  and  faintly  exclaimed,  "  How  I  am  to  get  home,  heaven  only 
knows  !"* 

Mr  Henry  Kingscote  was  riding  a  horse  with  one  eye.  The 
eye  inflamea  in  the  course  of  the  run,  and  the  horse  became  in- 
capable of  seeing  any  but  upright  objects ;  so  that,  whenever  the 
ditch  was  on  his  side  of  the  fence,  he  was  certain  to  be  down^  as 
his  master  soon  became  perfectly  aware.  He  had  eleven  bad 
falls,  yet  got  to  the  end  of  the  run  before  the  hounds  had  wop-  * 

ried  their  fox. 

Mr  Assheton  Smith  {the  Tom  Smith  of  the  sporting  circles) 
was  a  perfect  glutton  in  this  line.  It  was  computed  that  he  had 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  falls  a-year.  He  was  once  riding 
against  Mr  John  White,  who  arrived  first  at  the  only  prac- 
ticable place  in  a  fence,  but  being  unable  to  clear  it,  got  what 
is  callea  well  bulfinehed,  and  studc  ^t.  ^  S3i^t  on,'  said  Mr 
Smith.  *  I  can't,*  said  Mr  White.  *  Ram  the  spurs  into  him,* 
exclaimed  Mr  Smith,  *  and  pray  get  out  of  the  way.'     *  D — n 
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b,'  said  Mr  White,  *  if  vou  are  in  such  a  hurry  why  don't  you 
^  charfi^e  me  ?'  Mr  Smith  did  charge  him,  and  sent  nim  and  his 
horse  mto  the  next  fidd,  when  away  they  went  agun  as  if  no- 
thing  had  happened. 

It  seems  tnat  Mr  Smith's  horses  are  trained  to  stop  at  nothing, 
for  once^  when  he  was  turning  round  in  the  act  of  encouraging 
his  dogs,  his  gallant  steed  carried  him  into  the  middle  of  a  aeep 
pond.  Like  master  like  man — Jack  Shirley,  Mr  Smith's  whip- 
pet^, was  once  seen  galloping  over  a  piece  of  broken  ground, 
downhill,  and  with  the  horse's  head  quite  loose,  whilst  busily 
engaged  in  putting  a  new  lash  to  his  whip,  and  holding  a  large 
open  claspknife  between  his  teeth  I 

One  of  Mr  Lambton's  whippers^in  rode  over  a  very  high 
timber  fence  into  a  road,  merely  to  turn  hounds.  Such  was  tne 
force  of  the  concussion,  that  tne  horse  was  unable  to  keep  his 
legs,  and  fell  floundering  on  his  head.  The  rider,  howeveri 
stuck  to  him,  hanging  at  one  time  by  his  spurs,  but  he  never 
ceased  hallooing,  ^  Get  away,  get  away,  hounds  !' 

Another  of  these  gentlemen  had  met  with  a  good  many  falls 
io  his  time,  but  was  never  hurt  in  any  of  them  :  one  unlucky  day 
his  horse  fell  with  him,  and  rolling  him  (to  borrow  Nimrod's 
expression)  as  a  cook  would  a  pie-crust,  nearly  flattened  all  the 
prominences  of  his  body.  Getting  up,  and  limping  after  his 
steed,  he  was  heard  muttering  to  himself — ^  Well,  now  I  be 
hurtr 

A  third  described  his  horse  as  a  dunehill  brute,  because,  not 
content  with  tumbling,  *  he  lies  on  me  tor  half  an  hour  when  he 

*  is  down.' 

A  fourth  had  the  following  colloquy  with  Nimrod : — *  Why, 
'  sir,  I  have  been  very  roughly  handled.  I  have  broke  three  ribs 
'  on  one  side,  and  two  on  t'other ;  both  collar  bones ;  one  thigh  ; 

*  and hecH  scalped.  You  remember  Sir  Watkins' Valentine?' — *To 
'  be  sure,  as  vicious  a  brute  as  ever  had  a  saddle  on.' — *  Well^ 
^  sir,  he  tumbled  me  down  just  as  we  were  coming  away  with  a 

*  fox  from  Marchviel  gorse,  and  kicked  me  on  the  head  till  the 

*  skin  huDg  down  all  over  my  eyes  and  face ;  and  do  you  know, 

*  »r,  when  I  gets  to  Wrexham,  I  faints  from  loss  of  blood.' 

As  a  reaiarKable  instance  of  presence  of  mind,  we  may  men* 
tion  the  manner  in  which  Stephen,  Mr  Newton  Fellowes'  hunts- 
man^ extricated  himself.  Stephen  charged  the  fence  at  the  end 
of  Mr  Boiler's  park ;  but  when  his  horse  ff  ot  upon  the  banks,  he 
found  that,  instead  of  ^  going  in  and  out  dever,'  if  he  once  got  in 
he  should  never  come  out,  as  the  drop  into  the  road  was  tre- 
iM»^^J5Hifl,  and  the  road  wxis  newly  covered  with  atone*  Dread- 
nought  (the  horse)  was  not  to  be  daunted ;  but  Stephen,  exclaim- 
ing no  ^,  caught  hold  of  die  boUfj^h  of  a  free  which  forturrtelv 
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hung  over  his  head,  and  suffered  his  horse  to  leap  from  under 
him. 

What  ereatly  enhances  the  merit  where  the  dandy  genus  are 
concerned,  is  the  risk  they  run  of  spoiling  their  beauty  by  an  acci- 
dent. 

*  Billy  Williamson  was  also  out  this  day,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
tnet  with  a  serious  accident.  We  rode  at  a  small  fence  into  a  road, 
when  his  horse  fell,  and  threw  him  with  much  violence.  Being  close 
behind  him,  I  was  immediately  aware  that  mischief  had  ensued ;  for  on 
his  horse  and  himself  recoyering  their  legs,  one  ran  to  the  left,  and  the 
other  to  the  right.  There  was  something  very  frightful  in  the  motions 
of  Mr  Williamson ;  he  ran  wildly  down  the  road,  rubbing  his  head  with 
his  hand,  for  the  space  of  fifty  yards,  and  then  fell  to  the  ground.    Mr 

H- and  myself  instantly  approached  him,  when  we  found  all  the 

front  teeth  of  his  upper  jaw  gone,  his  mouth  full  of  blood,  and  he  com- 
plained much  of  his  head.  1  understand  he  is  all  right  again  now,  with 
a  fresh  set  of  ivories  ;  but  it  is  rather  a  cruel  trick  for  the  old  dame  to 
play  so  good-looking  a  young  man,  and  just  in  the  heyday  of  youth. 
I  like,  however,  the  way  he  spoke  of  the  accident  afterwards.  "  I  would 
not,"  he  said,  "  have  Uken  a  thousand  pounds  for  my  teeth  ;  but  I  should 
not  have  cared  so  much  for  the  loss  of  them,  had  the  accident  happened 
at  the  finish  of  a  fine  run."  '  * 

We  are  credibly  informed,  that  there  was  a  considerable  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  female  travellers  by  the  Southampton 
railway  for  some  time  after  a  lady  lost  her  nose ;  and  historians 
have  recorded,  that  Pompey's  young  patricians  swerved  and 
ffot  disordered  when  Caesar's  veterans  aimed  at  their  faces.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  thought  of  Mr  Willianison's  mishap  that  makes  so 
many  of  our  young  Meltonians  rejoice  in  the  commencement  of 
a  frost,  and  brighten  up,  instead  of  growing  melancholy,  when 
cover  after  cover  has  been  tried  without  finduig.  It  would  be 
curious  to  know  how  many  of  them  think  they  have  done  enough 
for  honour,  when  their  clever  hack,  superb  hunter,  and  well- 
appointed  groom,  have  caught  the  attention  of  the  field. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  nothing  tends  so  much  to  make  a 
field  select  as  *  a  good  rasping  brook,'  like  the  Whissendine ;  for, 
if  the  horse  falls,  he  generally  falls  backwards  with  his  master 
under  him ;  and  the  prospect  of  a  good  ducking  is  enough 
to  cool  the  courage  of  all  but  the  most  ardent.  It  is,  notwith- 
standing, by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  sportsmen 
to  clear  a  brook  five  or  six  yards  broad ;  and  Mr  Mytton,  the 
most  dare-devil  rider  of  his  day,  once  leaped  one  measuring  more 
than  seven  yards — the  space  actually  covered  being  nine  yards. 
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and  a  quarter.  What  makes  this  exploit  the  more  extraordinary, 
it  was  performed  in  cold  blood  on  his  return  from  hunting.  He 
afterwards  backed  the  same  horse.  Baronet^  to  clear  nine  yards 
over  hurdles ;  but  he  performed  the  task  so  often  before  the  ap- 
pointed time,  that  he  refused  it  then,  and  lost  his  master  the 
bet. 

It  stands  recorded  amon§rst  the  annals  of  Melton,  that  a  waeer 
of  a  hundred  guineas  was  made  between  Lord  Alvanley  and  Mr 
Maher,  that  each  did  not  leap  over  a  brook  of  six  yards  width, 
without  disturbing  the  water.  Both  cleared  the  brook,  but  Lord 
Alvanley's  horse  threw  back  a  bit  of  dirt  into  the  water,  and  he 
thereby  lost  the  bet.  This  is  a  curious  exemplification  of  the 
Terbal  nicety  to  which  the  members  of  the  «fockey  Club,  far 
exceeding  special  pleaders,  restrict  themselves.  Like  Mrs  Battle 
at  whist,  they  invariably  insist  on  the  rigour  of  the  game. 

Mr  Blaine  says,  that  he  himself  saw  a  nuntsman  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Rowley  clear  twenty-four  feet  across  a  stream. 

If  the  horse  leaps  short,  the  rider  stands  little  chance  of  sym- 
pathy. When  ^the  famous  Dick  Knight'  hunted  Northampton- 
^ire,  he  rode  over  a  wide  and  deep  brook  at  the  same  time  that 
a  reverend  gentleman  was  floating  down  it,  having  been  landed 
(an  odd  mode  of  landing)  in  the  middle.  ^  The  gentleman  swims 
Hke  a  cork,*  said  Dick,  without  ever  thinking  oi  assbting  him. 

The  best  bit  in  Nimrod's  spirited  sketch  of  a  run  at  Melton,  is 
the  crossing  of  that  far-famed  brook  the  Whissendine,  the  Rubi- 
con of  the  Csesars  of  the  chase : 

'  Yooi,  OTer  he  goes ! — halloos  the  squire  (Mr  Osbaldistone)  as  he 
perceives  Marmion  and  Maida  plunging  into  the  stream,  and  Red  Hose 
thtkiog  herself  on  the  opposite  bank.  Seven  men  out  of  thirteen  take 
it  in  tbcir  stride ;  three  stop  short,  their  horses  refusing  the  first  time, 
Vut  eome  well  over  the  second ;  and  three  find  themseWes  in  the  middle 
of  it.  The  gallant  ^<  Frank  Forester"  is  among  the  latter;  and  haTing 
Weo  requested  that  morning  to  wear  a  friend's  new  red  coat  to  take  off 
the  gloss  and  glare  of  the  shop,  he  accomplishes  the  task  to  perfection  in 
tbe  blaish-black  mud  of  the  Whissendine,  onlj  then  subsiding  after  a 
thre«  dajs'  flood.  "  Who  is  that  under  his  horse  in  the  brook  ?  "  en- 
qaifcs  that  good  sportsman  aiid  fine  rider,  Mr  Greene  of  Rolleston,  whose 
noted  old  mare  had  just  skimmed  over  the  water  like  a  swallow  on  a 
sammer*s  evenings — <<  It's  Middleton  Biddulph,"  sajs  one. — "  Pardon 
ae,"  cries  Mr  Middleton  Biddulph  ;  "  Middleton  Biddulph  is  here,  and 
Vre  he  means  to  bel"— ^<  Onlj  Dick  Christian,"  answers  Lord  Forest- 
«r» "  and  it  is  nothing  new  to  him." — «  But  he'll  be  drowned !"  exclaims 
i^ffd  Kinnaird«---"  I  shouldn't  wonder,**  observes  Mr  William  Coke ; 
^  the  pace  is  too  good  to  enquire." '  * 
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thi  mooMit  of  alarm,  he  had  not  the  presence  of  mind  to  reliere  himself 
hj  floating  on  his  back,  or  bj  any  of  those  expedients  which  expert 
swimmers  have  recourse  to  when  they  find  themselves  exhausted.  Fer- 
haps,  however,  situated  as  he  was,  these  expedients  would  not  have 
aniled  him ;  for,  taking  into  consideration  that  the  clothes  a  man  wears 
when  hunting  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  ten  {K>und8  when  dry,  it 
may  be  fairly  concluded  that  when  wet,  with  the  addition  of  water  in 
the  boots,  pockets,  &c.,  this  weight  must  be  more  than  doubled.  Con* 
core,  tJien,  a  man  swimming  perhapa  in  dead  water,  with  more  than 
twsBty-four  pounds'  dead  weight  hanging  about  him,  all  verging  to  t 
bottom,  and  opposing  his  efforts  to  sustain  himself  on  the  surface  I ' 

Does  this  clever  writer  require  to  be  informed  that  water 
cannot  add  to  weight  in  water;  or  that  the  weight  of  a  swimmer's 
dothes,  over  and  above  that  ai  the  water  displaced  by  them,  is 
the  only  additional  burden  they  inflict  upon  him,  though  <hey 
nay  fatally  cbedc  the  free  movanent  of  his  limbs  P  This  little 
nustake  as  to  the  nature  of  specific  gravitv,  however^  in  no  re- 
spect affects  the  soundness  of  his  advice  when  he  comes  to  talk 
of  the  best  mode  of  swimminfir  a  horse.  He  recommends  the 
nia  to  quit  the  saddle,  keep  his  body  immersed,  and  hold  fast 
by  the  mane. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  relates,  that  when  he  read  the  description  of 
the  hunt  in  the  ^  Lady  of  the  Lake'  to  Laidlaw,  the  honest 
yeoman  listened  with  intense  interest  and  in  deep  silence,  till 
they  came  to  the  part  where  the  hounds  plunge  into  the  lake  to 
fellow  Fitzjames ;  when  he  shook  bis  head,  and  exclaimed,  that 
the  dogs  must  be  irretrievably  ruined  by  being  allowed  to  take 
water  after  such  a  run.  We  once  heard  a  criticism  elicited  much 
m  the  same  manner.  The  passage  was  that,  (in  the  *  Lay,') 
where  Delofaine  pushes  his  horse  into  the  Aill. 

<  At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  sunk  low, 
And  the  water  broke  over  the  saddle-bow ; 
Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween, 
Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  was  seen/ 

*  Then  it  was  all  over  with  him,*  exclaimed  our  friend ;  *  if  the 
'  water  broke  over  the  saddle-bow,  he  must  have  lost  his  footing, 
"and  been  swept  down/  With  all  due  deference,  he  might 
bare  been  saved  by  the  very  circumstance  which  the  poet  men- 
tions as  an  additional  difficulty : 

*  For  he  was  barded  from  counter  to  tail. 
And  the  rider  was  arm'd  complete  in  mail/ 

A  horse  thus  mounted  and  accoutred,  would  stem  a  rapid 
stream  with  comparative  fiaciliiy. 

The  safest,  though  hanlly  the  pleasantest,  mode  of  crossing  a 
river,  is  to  follow  the  example  of  a  Staffordshire  gentleman  when 
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Mr  Meynell ;_.  the  great  Mr  MeraelV 
m  the  sporting  worM.  He  pulled  off  hi, 
ore  takin.  »ater.  Lord  Fote«ter,  who 
Jge,  aaked  a  countryman  whether  he  had 
ye«,  I  see  d  'cui  i  but  you  mU  nera  Ke 
',7  Tf"  .K"?"  "■in  quarter  of  an  hour.' 
'1'    «aid  hi.  lordship.     'No  one  but  the 

■d  ,!;  I    \J"%"^'"?  •»»« '""'»"  bard,  to 
^  10  be  Mr  G.  in  Ki.  shirt. 
Uon  Joan  no  mean  performer:— 
.1.  new  field   with  ■„„«  ,pp],„e, 
!«,  ditch  sod  doable  fence  and  r.il, 

eo  when  the  went  g&n  foil 

•me,  .one  statute,  of  the  Uw. 

or  the  sagest  youth  is  frail  ; 

hound.  „„.,  be,  „„„.„j 

•evCTsl  country  gtntlemen.' 

••  appended  this  note  ; 

v'°a'hKr,"T  V"?  '"  ''"ote  a  gsntl.ma.', 

Sr"  Li  k, T ,',°'  "J"*  "  '<^  P»T«»i  f". 

sS'  h™  i'Tr "!, "  '•"^  '''■'<^'>  '•!» 

late  S'p       .""'=  y»"  '~1<>  the  lei 

roof  !„°,  ""''"''  °'  '  P«"l-  '  Hold  your 
fn?l  1  f"™"?"^"  "Iio  was  oallini-for 

U  made  irt""""  "'  ",  ■'■"*•  "E"««<- 

■or  hSSl  v'y  S°'l;r  »f  'l™.     A  friend 

«rdrh.7;T.  '^'i'"";  '»''  (We«,»,L 
.  saw  noli%P'*'.''[  ^^'''■"S'«n,  when 
list  I  r  "  """  '^'g'"  Pai'  of  elittcrins 
■  Ligny'!''  '"* '°  • '''"''-°°  l-i  pS 
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Ridins'  over  clogs  is  deemed  a  mucli  more  serious  offence ;  yet, 
ton&idenng  the  impatience  and  inexperience  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  field,  the  wonder  is  that  the  pack  are  not  decimated 
erery  Ume  they  throw  off.  The  horsemen  may  possibly  be  in- 
dttced  to  wait  until  five  or  six  couple  have  settled  upon  the  scent; 
bat  the  rest  must  scramble  after  as  they  best  may ;  and  nothing 
more  strongly  illustrates  the  speed  and  spirit  of  a  fox-hound  than 
the  style  in  which  he  threads  the  throng,  and  dashes  onwards 
to  orertake  his  comrades. 

An  old  captain  in  the  navy  was  once,  at  his  particular  request, 
taken  by  the  late  Lord  Rivers  to  witness  a  coursing  match.  The 
moment  a  hare  was  found,  he  put  his  horse  to  full  speed  and 
endeavoured  to  ride   her  down — *  What  the  deuce  have  you 

*  been  about?' — exclaimed  his  friend,  as  the  captain  rejoined  the 
party  after  a  fruitless  gallop.     *  Trying  to  catch  the  bare,  to  be 

*  sore — what  else  are  we  here  for  ? — and  if  all  of  you  had  done 

*  as  I  did,  we  should  have  had  her  before  this  time  ! ' 

Bfany  is  the  red-coated  horseman  who  might  well  be  suspected 
of  the  same  directly  hostile  intentions  towards  the  fox.     ^  Pray, 

*  sir,  do  you  think  you  can  catch  him  yourself?* — said  Mr  Ward 
to  one  of  these  heroes. — *  No,  sir.' — *  Then  please  to  move  out 

*  of  the  siray,  and  let  mv  hounds  try.' 

^  Take  care  of  the  hounds,  sir  I'  said  Watty  Wilkinson  to  a 
dandy. — ^  Oh  I  my  horse  never  kicks.' — *  Perhaps  not,  but  he 

*  may  tread  on  their  tails.' 

Mr  Corbet  was  remarkable  for  the  cutting  politeness  of  his 
intimations.  *  Killed  the  best  hound  in  my  pack,  that's  all,' — 
was  his  %6Le  remark  to  the  offender  as  he  galloped  past  him. 
When  another  hound  was  ridden  over,  and  he  did  not  know  by 
witom,  he  rode  about  the  field  with,  ^  They've  killed  me  a 
£iTourite  hound,  sir  :  you  don't  happen  to  know  who  did  it  ? ' 


stop, 

*  your  blood,  sir,  stop  your  horse  !' 

Mr  NichoUs  famous  retort  is  well  known.     A  gentleman  not 
liking  such  language,  said — *  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr  Nicholl,  I 

•  ik)n't  come  out  here  to  be  d d.' — *  Then  go  home  and  be 


When  it  is  remembered  that,  according  to  Mr  Beckford, 
hounds  may  be  driven  miles  before  the  scent,  by  persons  riding 
dose  upon  them,  a  reasonable  degree  of  warmtn  may  be  ex- 
cused. 

These  books  contain  a  ffreat  deal  of  advice  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  relieving  or  assisting  the  horse ;  and  neither  Mr  Blaine  nor 
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entertains  tlie  slightest  doubt  tl^  the  ammal  may  be 
preyeiued  firom  faUinfi^,  or  partially  lifted  to  his  leap,  by  a  judi* 
dons  management  ofUie  bridle.  A  little  book,  howeTer,  has 
recently  been  pnblished,  in  which  it  is  confidently  contended,  that 
not  merely  hunting-men,  but  equestrians  in  general,  have  con- 
ceived a  very  exaggerated,  if  not  entirely  unfounded  notion  of  a 
rider's  capabilities  in  this  respect ;  and  as  the  speculation  has  at- 
tracted less  notice  than  its  ingenuity  well  merite,  we  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  extracting  the  pith  of  it.  The  author  is  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Greenwood,  late  of  the  Life-guards,  confessedly 
one  of  the  best  riders  and  smartest  cavairy  officers  in  the 
service: — 

*  How  often  do  we  hear  a  man  assert,  that  he  has  taken  his  horse  up, 
between  his  bands  and  legv,  and  lifted  bim  over  a  fence ;  that  he  bas 
recovered  bis  horse  on  tbe  other  side,  or  tbat  his  horse  would  bare 
Mien  witb  bim  forty  times  if  be  bad  not  beld  bim  up  I  These  are  vulgar 
errors  and  mecbanical  impossibilities.  Could  ten  men,  witb  handspike^ 
lift  tbe  weigbt  of  a  borse  ?  Probably.  Attach  tbe  weigbt  to  tbe  thin 
rein  ef  a  lady  bridle  I  Could  a  ladj  lift  it  witb  tbe  left  band  ?  I  think 
not,  though  it  is  commonly  supposed  she  could.  A  pull  from  a  curb 
will,  indeed,  give  the  borse  so  much  pain  in  tbe  mouth  tbat  be  wiQ 
throw  bis  bead  up ;  and  this  so  flatters  tbe  band  tbat  its  prowess  bas 
saved  bim,  tbat  the  rider  exclaims,  "It  may  be  impossible,  but  it  happens 
every  day.  Shall  I  not  believe  my  own  senses  ?  "  Tbe  answer  ia.  No, 
not  if  it  can  be  explained  bow  tbe  senses  are  deceived ;  otherwise  we  should 
still  believe,  as,  till  some  few  centuries  ago  tbe  world  did  believe,  tbat 
tbe  diurnal  motion  was  in  tbe  sun,  and  not  in  tbe  earth.  Otherwise  we 
must  subscribe  to  tbe  philosophy  of  the  Turk,  who 

<<  Saw  witb  bis  own  eyes  tbe  moon  was  round,  . 
Was  also  certain  tbat  tbe  earth  was  square. 
Because  he'd  joumey*d  fifty  miles,  and  found 
No  sign  of  its  being  circular  any  where.** 

<  But  these  errors  are  not  harmless  errors.  They  induce  an  ambitious 
interference  witb  tbe  borse  at  tbe  moment  in  which  be  should  be  left 
unconfused  to  tbe  use  of  bis  own  energies.  If  by  pulling,  and  giving 
bim  pain  in  tbe  mouth,  you  force  bim  to  throw  up  his  bead  and  neck^ 
you  prevent  bis  seeing  how  to  foot  out  any  unsafe  ground,  or  where  to 
take  off  at  a  fence :  and,  in  tbe  case  of  stumbling,  you  prevent  an  action 
dictated  alike  by  nature  and  philosophy.  When  an  unmo'unted  borse 
stumbles,  nature  teaches  bim  to  drop  bis  bead  and  neck ;  philosophy 
teaches  us  tbe  reason  of  it.  During  the  instant  tbat  bis  bead  and  neck 
are  dropping,  tbe  shoulders  are  relieved  ftt)m  their  weight,  and  that  is 
the  instant  tbat  tbe  borse  makes  bis  effort  to  recover  himself.  If,  by 
^ving  bim  pain  in  bis  mouth,  you  force  bim  to  raise  bis  bead  and  neck 
instead  of  sinking  them,  bis  shoulders  will  still  remain  encumbered  witb 
tbe  weight  of  them : — more  than  this,  as  action  and  reaction  are  equal 
and  in  opposite  directions,  tbe  muscular  power  employed  to  raise  the 
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hmd  ud  B«ck  will  act  to  fink  his  knees.  The  mechaiiical  impeesibiHtr 
of  the  rider  assiatiiig  hie  horse  when  fidliog,  maj  be  demonstratM 
thus  i — No  motion  can  be  given  to  a  bodj  without  a  foreign  force  or  a 
foreign  inlcruni.  Your  strength  is  not  a  foreign  force,  since  it  is  em* 
pk>jed  entirely  on  the  horse ;  nor  can  it  be  employed  on  the  foreign 
Tolcranit  the  ground,  through  the  medium  of  your  reins.  As  much  as 
you  pull  up,  so  much  will  you  pull  down.  If  a  man  in  a  boat  uses  an 
oar,  oe  can  accelerate  or  impede  the  motion  of  the  boat,  because  his 
strength  is  employed,  through  the  medium  of  the  oar,  on  the  water, 
which  is  a  foreign  fulcrum  ;  but  if  he  take  hold  of  the  chain  at  the  bead 
of  the  boat,  his  whole  strength  will  not  accelerate  nor  impede  the 
motion  of  the  boat,  because  there  is  neither  foreign  force  nor  fulcrum. 
His  whole  strength  is  employed  within  the  boat,  and  as  much  as  he  pulls 
backward  with  his  hands  he  pushes  forward  with  his  feet. 

*  All  the  aiguments  which  I  have  heard  adduced  against  the  doctrine 
here  laid  down,  would  also  go  to  prove  that  a  horse  cannot  fall  which 
has  a  bearing-rein  and  crupper;  that  is,- whose  head  is  tied  to  his 
tail** 

He  that  answers  the  obvious  objection,  that  the  back  pari 
of  the  antmal  may  be  used  as  a  fulcrum  to  support  the  front : 

*  Tbey  indeed  argue — surely  if  you  throw  back  the  weight  of  the 
AovUers  over  the  croup  of  your  horse,  you  relieve  his  forehand,  and 
£minish  the  chance  of  his  falling.  This  is  rather  to  propose  a  new 
laethod  of  preventing  a  horse  from  falling,  than  to  prove  the  advantage 
of  pulling  at  the  mouth  while  he  is  falling ;  for  if  it  be  of  any  advantage 
to  throw  back  your  weight,  then  the  less  you  pull  at  the  mouth  the 
better;  for  the  more  you  pull,  the  less  you  are  at  liberty  to  throw  back 
your  weight.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  throw  back  the 
we%ht  when  the  stumble  is  made.  If  a  position  be  previously  taken 
ap  00  the  croup  of  a  horse,  the  pressure  will  be  less  upon  the  forehand 
thaa  if  you  were  placed  in  a  forward  poaition.  But  during  the  time 
that  the  position  is  in  the  act  of  being  shifted ;  that  is,  during  the  time 
that  the  norae  is  falling,  the  act  of  throwing  your  own  weight  backward 
prodacea  an  exactly  equivalent  pressure  forward ;  in  all  respects  the 
counterpart  of  your  own  motion  backward,  in  intensity  and  duration. 
It  is  useless  to  dwell  on  this  subject,  or  to  adduce  the  familiar  iUustra- 
tioss  that  it  admits  of.  It  is  a  simple  proposition  of  mechanical  equi* 
libriam,  and  any  one  who  is  conversant  with  such  subjects  will  assent 
to  it' 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  denied  that  a  horse  may  be  lifted 
W  the  rider.  On  the  contrary,  the  jprecise  princij>le  on  which 
tUs  apparent  impossibility  may  be  enected  is  explained ;  but  it 
is  dear,  from  tne  explanation,  that  not  one   rider  out  of  a 


*  HmtM  on  Honemanship.    By  an  Officer  in  the  Household  Bri- 
gade  of  Cavalry.     London,  1837. 
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hundred  could  o^  would  save  or  lift  his  horse  in  the  only  manner 
in  which  the  power  in  question  could  be  applied. 

<  The  questioD,  wLether  a  jockej  can  mechanicallj  assist  bis  horse, 
does  not  rest  on  the  same  footing.  I  believe  he  can.  Thus,  if  a  man 
tits  astride  a  chair,  with  his  feet  off  the  ground,  and  clasps  the  chair  with 
bis  legs,  by  the  muscular  exertion  of  bis  lower  limbs  he  can  jump  the 
chair  along.  The  muscular  force  is  there  employed  on  the  foreign 
fulcrum,  the  ground,  through  the  medium  of  the  legs  of  the  chair. 

<  His  muscular  action  strikes  the  chair  downward  and  backward,  and 
if  the  chair  be  on  ice  it  will  recede ;  so  would  also  the  feet  of  a  horse  in 
attempting  to  stride  forward.  If  the  chair  be  on  soft  ground,  it  will 
sink  ;  so  would  also  a  horse,  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the  muscular 
stroke.  But  if  the  resistance  of  the  ground  be  complete,  the  reaction, 
which  is  precisely  equal,  and  in  opposite  direction  to  the  action,  will  throw 
the  body  upward  and  forward ;  and,  by  clasping  with  his  legs,  be  will 
draw  the  chair  also  with  him.  But  he  can  only  accomplish  in  this  way 
a  very  little  distance,  with  a  very  great  exertion. 

<  If  the  jockey  made  this  muscular  exertion  every  time  his  horse 
struck  with  his  hind  feet,  his  strength  would  be  employed  on  the  foreign 
fulcrum,  the  ground,  through  the  medium  of  bis  horse's  bony  frame. 
Thus,  the  jockey  would  contribute  to  the  horizontal  impulse  of  his  own 
weight ;  and,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  muscular  power  exerted  by  the 
jockey,  the  muscular  system  of  the  horse  would  be  relieved.  At  the 
same  time,  no  additional  task  is  thrown  on  the  bony  frame  of  the  horse ; 
since,  if  the  jockey  had  not  used  his  muscular  power  on  it  in  impelling 
bis  own  weight,  the  muscular  system  of  the  horse  must  have  been  so 
employed  on  it.  It  is  true,  not  much  is  done  after  all  with  a  prodigious 
exertion  ;  but  if  that  little  gain  six  inches  in  a  hardly  contested  race,  it 
may  make  the  difference  of  its  being  lost  or  won.  Thus,  an  easy  race 
is  no  exertion  to  a  jockey ;  but  after  a  hardly  contested  one,  he  returns 
with  his  lips  parched,  his  tongue  sticking  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and 
every  muscle  quivering.  Chifney,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  first-rate 
jockeys,  may  attempt  this  at  the  end  of  a  race  for  the  last  four  or  five 
strokes,  for  no  strength  would  stand  it  longer ;  but  woe  to  the  moderate 
jockey  who  attempts  it  at  all  I  For  without  the  nicest  tact  in  timing  the 
operation,  the  confusion,  overbalancing,  swerving,  and  shifting  of  legs 
resulting  from  it,  would  lose  the  best  horse  his  race.' 

The  huntsman,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  far  the  most  important 
person  in  the  field  ;  and  many  masters  of  fox-hounds,  unwilling 
to  delegate  so  high  an  authority,  or  abdicate  so  enviable  a  rank, 
have  taken  the  entire  duties  of  the  office  upon  themselves.  The 
present  Duke  of  Cleveland  hunted  his  own  hounds  for  more  than 
thirty  years ;  and,  with  the  view  of  keeping  up  his  influence 
amongst  them,  regularly  enacted  the  part  of  feeder  too.  This 
raises  the  question,  whether  the  highest  excellence  in  this,  de- 
partment can  ever  be  attained  by  a  gentleman;  and  Nimrod, 
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with  all  bis  admiration  for  such  artists  as  the  Duke  of  Cleveland, 
Mr  Ralph  Lambton,  Mr  NicboU,  Mr  Musters,  and  others,  finds  it 
no  easy  matter  to  make  out  the  affirmative.  John  Kemble  used 
to  say,  that  he  never  saw  an  amateur  actor  who  could  earn  above 
thirteen  shillings  a-week  at  Covent  Garden  or  Drury  Lane ;  and 
though  the  comparative  inferiority  is  not  so  great  in  the  walk  we 
are  considering,  the  true  state  of  the  matter  was  pretty  strongly 
indicated  in  the  remark  made  by  a  *  professional '  on  Mr  Ralpa 
Lambton :  ^  He  hunts  very  well  for  a  gentleman.'  We  much 
doubt  whether  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  ever  had  his  hounds  so 
completely  under  command  as  Sir  Bellingham  Graham's  feeder : 

'  He  throws  open  the  door  of  the  feeding-hoase»  and  stands  at  a 
certain  distance  from  it  himself.  He  draws  a  certain  number  of  hounds, 
ctlliog  them  by  their  names.  He  then  turns  his  back  upon  the  open 
doorway,  and  walks  up  and  down  the  troughs,  ordering  back  such 
hoands  as  he  thinks  have  fed  sufficiently.  During  this  time  not  a 
hoond  stirs  beyond  the  sill  of  the  open  door.  One  remarkable  instance 
of  discipline  presented  itself  on  this  day.  Vulcan,  the  crowning  orna« 
mrat  of  the  dog-pack,  was  standing  near  the  door,  waiting  for  his  name 
to  be  called.  I  happened  to  mention  it,  though  rather  in  an  under-tone  x 
then  in  he  came,  and  licked  Sir  Bellingham*8  hand ;  but  though  his 
head  was  close  to  the  trough,  and  the  grateful  viands  smoking  under  his 
nose,  he  never  attempted  to  eat ;  but  on  his  master  saying  to  him,  *<  Go 
bftck,  Vulcan,  you  have  no  business  here,''  he  immediately  retreated,  and 
mlied  with  the  hungry  crowd.' 

Another  pack  is  mentioned,  so  completely  under  command, 
that,  when  the  huntsman  stands  in  front  ana  calls  out  bitches, 
all  the  hounds  of  the  female  gender  move  to  the  front. 

A  good  huntsman  ought  to  know,  not  only  the  names  and 
physiognomy,  but  the  power  and  disposition,  of  each  individual 
nound*  Another  essential  requisite  is  a  voice  strong,  clear,  and 
melodious.  To  assist  him  as  much  as  possible,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  names  of  the  hounds  be  such  as  can  be  spoken  or 
sung  out  with  facility.  *  The  naming  of  hounds,'  says  a  scien* 
tific  enquirer,  *  is  somewhat  under  metrical  control ;  for  it  is  not 

*  only  confined  to  words  of  two  and  three  syllables,  but  their 

*  quantity,  or  rather  their  time,  must  be  consulted.     For  ex- 

*  ample,  a  dactyle  as  Lucifer  answers  for  the  latter,  but  who 

*  could  halloo  to  Aurora  ?    A  trochee  or  iambus  is  necessary  for 

*  the  former ;  the  spondee  dwelling  too  long  on  the  tongue  to  be 

*  applied  smartly  to  a  hound.'  * 

Mr  Blaine  has  given  a  list  of  four  or  five  hundred  names  to 
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chooM  from ;  and  l^imrod  thus  josdfies  die  use  of  the  more  gen- 
timental  and  complimentary  of  the  appellatiyes  in  ordinary  tise : 

<  There  is  Veniif  the  goddess  herself  and  there  is  Beanty;  and 
Rosamond,  among  the  poets,  is  an  tppellatire  expressive  of  feasale 
beauty.  It  mar  be  said,  I  degrade  tbe  characters  of  female  beanty 
when  I  apply  it  to  a  dog ;  bat  I  shonld  deny  the  chai^  and  answeff 
that  a  fox-hound  bitch  dispUys  it  second  only  to  a  woman;  for 
what  is  the  basis  of  what  we  call  beauty  ?  Is  it  not  shape  and  spiritt 
combined  with  an  elegant  carriage  ?  Did  not  £neas  know  Venus  by 
her  walk  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  than  the  gait  of  an  Eng^lish 
fox-hound;  when  cast  in  a  perfect  mould.' 

If  gentlemen  will  talk  in  this  manner,  ihey  really  must  not  be 
surprised  if  the  ladies  sometimes  exhibit  slight  symptoms  of 
instinctive  jealousy.  A  whipper-in  is  mentioned,  who,  when 
two  of  his  canine  favourites  were  commended,  made  answer : 

*  Why,  yes,  sir,   I  always  thought  them  two   very  genteel 

*  hounds  V 

Naturalists  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  constant  breed- 
ing ^  in-and-in,'  does  not  answer  much  better  with  fox-howads 
than  with  Spanish  grandees.  Pedigree  is  highly  prized ;  but  an 
occasional  admixture  of  plebeian,  or,  at  any  rate,  foreign  blood, 
is  found  advantageous  to  keep  up  the  size  and  spirit  of  the  race* 

The  whipper-in  ranks  next  to  the  huntsman ;  and  we  shall 
close  this  topic  with  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  one  who  has 
done  most  to  elevate  the  vocation — the  famous  Tom  Moody,  the 
hero  of  the  hunting  song,  whose  career  is  thus  related  by  Mar- 
tingale : 

<  Tom  Moody  was  a  poor  boy,  the  son  of  a  poor  widow.     He  was 
born  at  Brosely,  in  Shropshire,  near  the  residence  of  Mr  George  Fores- 
ter of  Willej,  who  then  hunted  the  Shropshire  country.     Tom,  when  a 
lad,  was  employed  by  a  maltster  of  the  name  of  Adams,  who  resided  at 
Brosley,  to  carry  out  malt.     Among  the  customers  of  this  maltster  was 
Mr  Forester.     One  day,  Tom — who  little  knew  how  much  would  hang 
upon  the  events  of  that  day — had  taken  two  sacks  of  malt  upon  the 
back  of  a  horse  to  Willey,  which  he  carefully  delivered.     In  returning 
home,  he  came  to  a  gate  adjoining  the  park,  and  tried  to  leap  his  horse 
over  it:  he  made  many  attempts,  and  failed;  but— determined  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  evincing,  at  the  same  time,  the  resolution  and  energy 
which  distinguished  his  future  career— he  at  length  succeeded,  and  rode 
his  horse  clear  over  the  gate.     This  extraordinary  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  a  mere  boy,  was  accidentally  witnessed  by  Mr  Forester.     He 
was  struck  with  his  courage  and  perseverance,  and  made  immediate  en- 
quiries who  the  lad  was.     He  was  told  that  it  was  the  maltster's  boy, 
aad  that  his  name  was  Moody.     Mr  Forester,  having  marked  him  for 
his  own,  sent  a  messenger  to  ask  Adams  if  he  would  part  with  the  boy ; 
and  that  he  wanted  to  see  him  at  Waiey.    The  maltster  complfedftut 
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when  hit  mother  learned  that  Mr  Forester  wanted  to  see  hioa,  she  was 
lorelj  afraid  that  Tom  had  been  committing  himself,  and  trembled  for 
the  consequences*  The  resnlt  was,  that  Tom  was  engaged  as  stable- 
boj ;  and  from  his  attention  to  his  business,  his  courage  in  riding,  and 
that  extreme  good-nature  and  kindness  which  always  accompanied  him, 
he  was  erentuAlly  made  whipper-in,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of 
John  Sewell»  the  huntsman.  He  was  delighted  with  his  post ;  and  per- 
formed his  duties  in  a  manner  so  satisfiEu;tory,  not  only  to  his  master, 
bat  to  ewery  one  who  hunted  with  the  hounds,  that  the  faque  of  Tom 
Moody,  as  the  best  whipper-in  in  England,  spread  far  and  wide.  And 
Tom  iras»  undoubtedly,  the  best  whipper-in  that  ever  mounted  a  horse* 
Likt  him,  no  one  could  bring  up  the  tail  end  of  the  pack  from  the 
closest,  the  most  extensive  cover ;  like  him,  no  one  could  preserve  that 
fsaaoimity  of  temper  and  of  bearing,  which  drew  around  him  the  hearts 
ot  all;  like  him,  no  one  could  sustain  the  long  burst  of  a  long  chase ; 
Hke  him,  no  one  could  manage  his  horse  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present 
drcomUADces  that,  however  difficult  may  have  been  his  position, 
hofrever  numerous  the  obstacles  which  presented  themselves— there,  at 
tbs  death  of  the  fox,  with  every  hound  well  up,  and  without  tiring  his 
hone,  was  Tom  Moody  ! 

*  Unfortunately,  the  brightest  day  is  liable  to  be  dimmed  by  some 
ohtcofing  cloud*  Tom  Moody — the  observed  of  all  observers  in  the 
chiie— respected  by  all  who  shared  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fox,  for  his 
uiifom  civility  and  good-nature,  even  when  the  chance  of  success 
teemed  hopeless,  and  disappointment  the  unavoidable  consequence-— 
Tom  Moody  was  addicted  to  deep  drinking.  Famed  in  all  the  country 
aroond,  and  respected  by  all  who  witnessed  the  display  of  his  many  good 
and  superior  qualities,  his  good-nature  paved  the  way  for  this  sad  and 
^7  growing  evil*  Tom,  however  much  he  might  have  drank,  was 
hineelf  again  whenever  he  got  astride  his  horse  ;  and,  under  these  cir« 
cvmstances,  was  never  thrown,  and  never  fell  off.  For  some  reason  or 
othrr,  he  was  induced  to  leave  his  post  at  Willey ;  and  for  two  seasons 
engaged  himself  to  Mr  Corbet  of  Sunder,  near  Shrewsbury.  At  the 
eipintion  of  that  period,  he  returned  to  his  old  situation  under  Mr 
Forester,  with  whom  he  continued  to  live  for  the  remainder  of  his 

*Tom  Moody  stood  about  five  feet  eight  inches  high.  He  was  a 
ttTDiig  muscular  man;  and  possessed  extraordinary  personal  courage 
nd  uBtiriog  resolution*  He  was  much  marked  with  the  smallpox ; 
lad  had  eyee  as  small  and  as  quick  as  a  ferret.  He  was  a  very  superior 
hofseaan ;  and  poesessed  a  voice  so  shrill  that  his  view-halloo  could  be 
houd  at  a  mile's  distance.  Though  addicted  to  liquor,  he  was  the  best- 
tempered  fellow  in  the  world,  and  uniformly  civil  and  obligin?  to  every 
My.  He  never  reached,  nor  indeed  did  he  wish  to  reach,  the  post  of 
hoQtsman,    He  was  never  married,  and  could  neither  read  nor  write.' 

The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  detailed  in  a  letter  from 
Ins  old  master*  It  is  here  printed  with  its  original  peculiarity  of 
tbhreTiation : 
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*D^  Chambers, — On  Tuesday  last  died  poor  Tommy  Moody,  (as 
good  for  Rough  and  Smooth)  as  ever  enter***  Wildman's  Wood.  He 
died  brave  and  honest,  as  he  liv* — Belov'**  by  all — Hat'**  by  none  that 
ever  knew  him.  I  took  his  own  orders  as  to  his  Will,  Funeral,  and 
every  other  thing  that  could  be  thought  of.  He  died  sensible,  and  fully 
collected  as  man  ever  did,  and,  in  short,  died  Game  at  y*  last — For 
when  he  could  hardly  swallow,  y^  poor  old  Lad  took  y*  farewell  Glass 
for  success  to  Fox-Hunting,  and  his  poor  old  Master  (as  he  term'**  it,) 
for  ever.  I  am  sole  Executor,  and  y*'  Bulk  of  y*  Fortune  is  left  to  me — 
Sis-and-twenty  Shillings^  recti  and  honajide  Stirling  Cashy  free  from 
all  encumbrancjeSf  after  every  debt  discharged  to  a  Farthing, — Noble 
deeds  for  Tom,  you*"  say.  The  poor  old  Ladys  at  the  Ring  of  Bells  are 
to  have  a  knot  each,  for  remembrance  of  y*  poor  old  Lad. 

<  Salop  papers  will  show  you  y*  whole  ceremony  of  his  Burial ;  but 
for  fear  you  should  not  see  that  paper,  I  send  it  to  you,  as  under— 

*  Sportsmen  attend. — On  Tuesday  29***  Inst,  was  buried  at  Barrow, 
near  Wenlock,  Salop,  Thomas  Moody,  y*  well-known  whipper-in  to  G. 
Forester,  Esq**.  Fox- Hounds  for  20  years. —  He  had  every  Sporting 
Honor  paid  to  his  Memory. — He  was  carried  to  y*  grave  by  a  proper 
number  of  Old  Earth  Stoppers,  and  attend'**  by  many  other  Sporting 
Friends,  who  heartily  mourn***  for  him. 

*  Directly  after  the  Corpse,  followed  his  old  favourite  Horse,  (which 
he  alway  called  his  old  soul,)  thus  accoutred — carrying  his  last  Fox's 
Brush  in  y**  front  of  his  Bridle — with  his  Cap,  Whip,  Boots,  Spurs,  and 
Girdle,  across  his  saddle.  The  ceremony  being  over — he  (by  his  own 
desire)  had  three  clear ^  rattling  view  Halloas  given  him  over  his 
grave  :  and  thus  ended  y*  Career  of  Poor  Tom,  who  liv'**  and  died  an 
honest  Fellow,  but,  alas  I  a  very  wet  one. 

*  I  hope  you  and  Family  are  well,  and  you***  believe  me,  much  yours, 

*  Willey,  5***  Dec'  1796.'  <  G.  Forester-' 

Fox-hunting  has  proved  so  fertile  and  seductive  a  topic,  that 
It  will  be  quite  out  of  our  power,  at  present,  to  take  even  a  cur- 
sory view  of  the  other  sports  which  form  the  subject-matter  of 
these  books ;  and  it  strikes  us  that  the  best  and  fairest  mode  of 
employing  the  small  remaining  space  allotted  for  this  article,  will 
be  to  devote  it  principally  to  two  amongst  the  authors  upon  our 
list  who  have  not  yet  been  laid  under  contribution — Colonel 
Hawker  and  Mr  Colquhoun.  Even  they,  we  fear,  will  read 
rather  dull  and  tame  after  Nimrod  ;  yet  thev  are  both  writers  of 
undoubted  originality,  and  equally  entitled  to  attention  as  au- 
thorities. 

What  we  particularly  admire  in-  the  Colonel,  is  the  life,  spirit^ 
and  dogged  determination  with  which  he  sets  to  work,  whether 
to  try  a  gun,  construct  a  punt,  or  refute  a  critic  There  is  a 
charm  in  the  very  captiousness  and  superciliousness  with  which 
he  repels  an  imputation  on  his  accuracy,  (we  dare  not  say  vera- 
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dty,)  mkI  aahonefit  self-reliance  in  his  dogmatism,  which  would 
make  ns  afraid  to  differ  from  him,  had  we  ever  so  strong  an 
opinion  of  our  own.  How  summarily,  for  example,  does  he 
settle  a  pragmatical  gunmaker  on  the  grand,  the  vital  contro* 
versy  regarding  detonators — 

*  A  well-known  gnnmaker  (not  Joe  Manton)  in  presence  of  a  well- 
known  tportsman,  offered  to  bet  me  fifty  guineas  that  a  detonator  of 
equal  size,  he.,  would  beat  a  flint  gun.  I  immediately  took  up  the  bet, 
told  his  clerk  to  book  it»  and  offered  to  double  it  if  he  chose.  He  then 
fought  off,  and  would  not  stand  to  what  be  proposed.  Soon  after  the 
•porttman  left  the  shop,  and  the  gunmaker  then  said  to  me,  <<  You  are 
qoice  right ;  but  if  you  had  not  taken  me  up  I  should  have  got  an  order 
for  a  brace  of  detonating  guns."  Let  this  then  be  a  lesson  to  gunroakera 
not  to  be  80  ready  in  offering  wagers  to  gentlemen.  This  was  before 
the  late  improvements  in  barrels  and  the  new  mode  of  boring  were 
adopted;  for  then  every  gunmaker  knew  that  he  was  deceiving  his 
costonerB,  when  he  asserted  that  a  detonator  would  shoot  even  equal  to 
a  ffiat  gun.' 

We  do  not  presume  to  dispute  the  Colonel's  conclusion ;  but 
we  will  venture  to  mention,  for  his  benefit,  a  piece  of  advice 
given  by  Lord  Mansfield  to  an  officer  of  rank  who  had  just  re* 
ceired  a  colonial  appointment  involving  judicial  duties.   '  Never 

*  state  the  grounds  of  your  decisions.  Your  decisions,  being 
'  founded  on  practical  observation  and  good  sense,  will  probably 

*  be  right ;  your  grounds,  deficient  as  you  are  in  regular  train- 
'  ing,  will  almost  infallibly  be  wrong.'  Just  so,  it  may  be  quite 
tme  that  a  flint-gun  will  fire  stronger,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
true  that  the  reason  is  because  it  fires  quicker  than  a  detonator ; 
Tet  the  Colonel  coolly  takes  this  for  granted,  and  adduces  a 
iiiffUy  respectable  name  in  confirmation  of  the  theory. 

The  late  Mr  Egg,  he  says,  made  a  droll,  though  a  good,  com- 
parison on  the  ignition  of  detonating  guns  :  ^  HI  were  to  kick 
*t  fellow  out  of  my  shop,  would  he  go  ofi*  as  strong  on  his  legs 
'  IS  if  I  allowed  him  to  walk  out  ?' 

The  comparison  fails  in  an  essential  point.  In  the  case  of  the 
nan  who  walks  out,  no  propelling  force  has  been  applied.  Apply 
one^  and  we  will  not  only  take  any  bet  Colonel  Hawker  may 
offer;  but,  unlike  his  friend  the  gunmaker,  stand  to  it,  that  the 
kick  which  sends  the  man  quickest,  or  rather  fastest,  through 
the  door,  will  also  send  him  farthest  from  the  shop. 

There  is  another  passage  which  may  justify  a  suspicion  whe- 
ther bis  judgment  on  this  particular  point  has  been  warped  by  a 
larking  consciousness  of  the  equalizing,  levelling,  democratic 
effects  of  detonators.     We  have  neard  railroads  objected  to,  on 
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the  g;roinul  tbat  dMj  deprtTe  wcahli  mod  rmnk  of  tbe  legkimate 
adyftDtages  resultmg  from  brimkjM  and  posters ;  lawyers  of  the 
old  sehool  complain  that  the  tiginii  ammormm  imeminUi&nes — the 
hoarded  laarning  of  a  life — has  been  rendeted  oselesa  by  the  law- 
reforms  of  the  last  ten  years ;  and  nary  captains  are  exceedingly 
afraid  that  their  nautical  science  will  be  thrown  away,  and  tbat 
the  French  will  meet  us  on  pretty  equal  terms,  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  steam-Tessels.  Just  so,  the  veteran  sport»* 
man  can  hardly  soppreas  his  indignation  at  seoog  the  art  on 
which  he  prideid  hiiiiself  superseded,  and  his  Taunted  anperio- 
rity  rendered  little  better  than  nominal,  by  a  oew>fangled  inreo- 
tion  nicknamed  an  improTeraent.  The  passage  on  which  we 
found  our  inference,  forms  part  of  a  lamentation  orer  the  decline 
of  the  gun-trade : 

<  As  I  before  rscorded,  snatbcr  cekbralsd  man,  dd  £^,  liss  beei 
some  time  dead,  and  it  taereedcd  by  kb  ton  Jobs,  who  kM  lately  mo^ 
Ted  from  tbe  shop  in  the  Colonnade  to  No.  20,  Haymarket,  Instead 
bowever,  of  bis  "  cotting  up  faC  as  was  expected,  be  died  like  a  man 
of  gepiat,  or,  ia  otber  words,  witb  bis  balance  oo  tbe  ihady  aide  of  his 
book  I  Tbe  gnnmakers,  in  abort,  remain  agam  as  1  left  tbeai,  like  the 
Iroga  withont  a  king,  and,  aa  before,  complaining  bitterly  about  tbe  dnl^ 
neaa  of  tbe  trade.  Bat  for  tbia  tbey  bare  to  tbank  tbeir  introdnction  of 
tbe  detonatiog  ayatem,  by  wbicb  tbey  got  cangbt  tbemaelTea  in  tbe  Tpry 
trap  that  waa  laid  for  tbeir  castomera.  \Vlien  flint  gans  were  tbe  order 
of  tbe  day,  few  sporting  gentlemen  of  distinction  erer  tbonght  of  using 
any  tbing  bat  tbe  gan  of  a  first-rate  maker ;  for  tbe  simple  reason,  that 
on  tbe  goodneaa  of  tbe  work  depended  tbe  quickness  in  firing,  and  con- 
seqaently  tbe  filling  of  tbe  bag ;  bnt  nowadays,  every  common  fetlow, 
in  a  market  town,  can  detonate  an  old  nosket,  and  make  it  aboet  aa 
qaick  aa  can  be  wiabed ;  tiiS0mtic4  tkai  all  teieniijk  €aie%tlaHo$f$  m 
ihooting  at  moderate  di$tamees  ore  mam  so  nmplifiedy  that  we  every  dt^ 
tneei  withjackanape  appremtice-ioj^  that  can  shooifyimffy  ond  kwock 
down  their  eight  birds  out  oftenJ 

In  addition  to  all  his  practical,  mechanical,  and  scientific 
knowledge.  Colonel  Hawker  is  a  sportsman  of  infinite  resource. 
Thus,  when  you  have  no  dog,  or  there  is  no  scent,  he  recom- 
mends you  to  get  two  boys  to  drag  the  ground  with  a  rope  from 
ten  to  twenty  yards  long,  kept  down  by  a  weight  or  stone  at 
each  end.  *  This  plan,'  be  adds,  *  first  struck  me  from  tbe  im- 
«  mense  number  of  birds  that  have  been  sprung  by  tbe  land- 
*  measurers  after  harvest,  at  a  time  when  the  best  of  sportsmen 
^  have  left  behind  them  a  great  deal  of  game/  Agains  when 
the  birds  are  wild,  his  plan  is  to  fly  a  paper  kite,  regularly  paint- 
ed Uke  a  bird  of  prey,  at  about  thirty  yards  above  the  ground  in 
advance  ^t  the  shooter. 
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We  strongly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  all  youngf,  and* 
some  old  sportsmen,  the  maxim  with  which  he  begins  nig  in- ' 
structions  to  tyros : — *  Start  with  the  determination  of  never 

*  suffering  a  gun,  at  any  time,  to  be  held  for  a  moment,  or  even 

*  carried,  so  as  to  be  likely  to  come  in  the  direction  of  either 
'  Ban  or  beast.'  We  would  also  add,  be  careful,  particularly  in 
a  battue^  to  distinguish  between  hats  and  pheasants,  brown 
leather  gaiters  and  bares ;  for  we  hare  known  considerable  in« 
eonrenience  occasioned  by  carelessness  in  this  partienlar.     It  is 

no  secret  that  Captain  W lost  an  eye  through  the  mal-adroit- 

ness  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who, 
when  the  gallant  officer  gave  vent  to  a  little  natural  irritation  at 

the  circumstance,  used  to  complain  that  *  W made  such  a 

^  fust  about  his  eye.'  There  is  a  current  anecdote,  to  the  effect 
that  a  distinguished  general,  who  had  gone  through  the  whole 
of  the  Peninsular  campai^^ns  without  a  scratch,  once  received 
two  or  three  small  shot  in  the  legs  during  a  shooting  exctirsion. 

*  Who  fired  that  shot  ?'     *  I,'  exclaimed  the  unconscious  offender. 

*  Then  hold  np  your  hand.'  The  hand  was  h^ld  up;  bang  went 
d!e  general's  fowling-piece,  and  a  sharp  peppering  (though  a€ 
seretity  yards*  distance)  about  the  wrist,  gave  the  youngster  a 
lesson  which  he  is  not  very  likely  to  forget. 

After  all,  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  are  those 
deroted  to  wildfowl  shooting.     '  This  amusement,'  he  says,  *  is 

*  generally  condemned  as  being  only  an  employment  for  fisher- 

*  men,  because  it  sometimes  interferes  with  ease  and  comfort  J 
'  ind  dcmdies  (who  shoot  as  they  hunt,  merely  for  the  sake  of 

*  iping  the  Adonis  at  breakfast,  or  recounting  their  sport  brer 

*  the  bottle)  shiver  at  the  idea  of  being  posted  for  hours  by  the 
'  «Me  of  a  river,  or  anchored  half  a  night  among  the  chilling 

*  winds  in  a  creek.'  The  prospect,  it  must  be  avowed,  is  far 
firom  tempting ;  yet  we  can  well  fancy  the  trembling  excitement 
with  which  the  scientific  punter  approaches  an  army  of  widgeon 
eactmped  upon  the  Ooze ;  and  the  dancing  buoyancy  of  spirits 
with  whTeh,  after  cutting  a  regular  Jane  through  them  with  his 
•tinchion-gun,  he  collects  the  *  cripples,'  and  counts  over  the 
^'in.    What  a  picture  of  hardy  endurarice  is  the  following : — 


*  TVj/  (the  Hampuhire  gnoDers,)  <  have  of  late  years,  therefore,  adopted 
Ml  ntirely  new  mode  of  gettrog  at  the  birds,  for  which  that  vast  tract  of 
Ooie  Ofsr  Lymington  is  better  calculated  than  perhaps  any  other  mad 
in  the  world.  They  start  off  generally  in  the  afternoon,  (provided  the 
tide  s^rTPfi,  so  as  to  be  low  enough  at  the  proper  time,)  keeping  as  close 
•»  poMible  to  the  shore,  and  going  before  the  wind  till  they  arrive  at 
^  Weward  esd  of  their  beat ;  the  whole  track  of  which,  for  one  nigbt*t 
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work,  may  be  about  five  or  six  miles.  They  then  go  ashore,  and  either 
get  mto  a  pothouse,  if  they  hare  a  sixpence  to  spend,  (which  is  not 
always  the  case,)  or  lounge  abont  the  shore  till  daylight  disappears, 
and  the  birds  begin  to  fly — having  first  put  all  in  order,  that  is,  drawn 
out  their  mould-shot,  which  they  generally  have  in  for  the  chance  of 
geese  "going  down  along,**  put  in  smaller  shot,  and  regulated  their  gim 
ao  that  it  will  bear  about  eighty  yards  when  the  punt  is  on  the  dry  mad. 
No  sooner  are  the  widgeon  pitched  than  off  they  set,  in  tarpaulin  dresses, 
and  looking  more  like  chimney  sweepers  than  gunners,  crawling  on  their 
knees,  and  shoTing  their  punt  before  them  in  the  mud.  No  matter 
whether  light  or  dark,  few  birds  or  many,  dang  !  goes  the  gun  ;  and  no 
sooner  have  they  picked  up  what  few  birds  are  readily  to  be  found,  or 
missed  the  fowl — ^which  they  frequently  do,  as  the  punt,  by  even  a  fear 
periwinkles,^  might  be  thrown  off  the  line  of  aim — they  proceed  again, 
thus  travelling  all  night  (by  "  launching  **  over  the  mud  and  rowing 
across  the  creeks)  in  a  direct  line,  similar  to  the  march  of  an  army  of 
coots. 

The  Colonel'g  chief  ground  of  quarrel  with  the  critlcsi  is  for 
not  believing  that  two  or  three  hundred  starlings,  or  fifty  or  sixty 
wildfowl,  may  be  killed  at  a  shot.     '  As  to  those  matters,  it 

<  would  be  as  unreasonable,'  he  reasonably  observes,  <  to  expect 

<  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  who  perhaps  never  saw  a  stanchion- 

<  gun  fired,  to  pronounce  a  fair  judgment  on  the  performance  of 

<  a  coast-gunner,  as  to  expect  that  a  cOast-gunner,  who  perhaps 

<  can  scarcely  write  his  own  name,  would  compose  a  ieadine 
c  article  for  a  newspaper/  CuUibet  in  md  arte  credendum ;  and 
we  are  quite  willing  to  believe  that  the  Colonel's  stanchion-^ 
euns  are  effective  enough  to  enable  him  to  dispense  with  the 
bng'bow ;  but  we  must,  notwithstanding,  risk  a  remark,  which 
may  be  thought  to  verge  on  personalitv.  What  could  induce 
him  to  prefix  such  a  portrait  of  himself,  with  his  neck  bare, 
d  la  Byroth  a^^d  a  Spanish  cloak  for  drapery  ?  Let  him  leave 
such  fopperies  to  the  fashionable  novelists  or  dandy  poetasters ; 
and  if  he  is  resolved  upon  presenting  the  world  with  a  character- 
istic  likeness,  let  us  have  him  attired  in  his  Russia  duck  coat, 
oiUskin  cap,  and  water  boots,  as  if  about  to  start  on  an  expedi- 
tion  across  the  Ooze. 

Mr  Colquhoun  has  chosen  his  ground  well ;  a  Scotchman's 
spirit  warms  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  moor  and  the  loch  ;  and 
were  a  Southern  critic  to  exasperate  him,  we  should  expect  him 
to  turn  round  and  apostrophize  him  like  Rob  Roy : — *  My  foot 
« is  on  my  native  heath,  and  my  name's  Macgregor.'  Grouse- 
shooting,  of  course,  takes  precedence,  and,  as  practised  by  Mr 
Colquhoun,  is  a  very  different  sort  of  thing  from  what  the  demi- 
cockney  sportsmen  on  their  carefully  guarded  moors  may  fanqr 
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It    When  birds  are  wild  or  scarce,  an  Indian  on  a  trail  may  be 
the  prototype.     *  Every  inequality  of  ground  must  be  taken 

*  advantage  of;  the  sportsman  should  crouch  as  much  as  he  can, 

*  wearing  a  drab-coloured  cap,  which  will  often  take  him  five  or 

*  six  yards  nearer  his  game  than  the  lowest-crowned  hat  he  can 

*  procure.     If  possible,  he  should  always  advance  from  lower 

*  ground,  walking  up  any  cracks  or  hollows  in  the  moss.'  Ponies, 
we  need  hardly  add,  are  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

A  Northamptonshire  baronet,  quoted  by  Nirarod,  used  to 
say,  that  it  was  a  man's  moral  duty  to  preserve  his  health  for 
the  nke  of  fox-hunting.  It  is  equally  his  moral  duty  to 
practise  the  virtue  of  abstinence,  for  the  sake  of  grouse-shoot- 
ing— 

*  There  are  a  few  rules  which  a  man  not  accustomed  to  climb  hills 
will  find  his  account  in  observing,  if  he  would  escape  the  suppressed 
•miJe  of  derision  which  his  flagging  will  be  sure  to  excite  from  the 
itordj  hill-man  who  carries  his  bag :— One  is,  to  eat  a  very  light  break- 
&st;  aaother,  to  drink  as  little  as  possible,  but  especially  no  spirits 
tod  water.  If  you  can  bold  out  without  drinking  till  jour  luncheon  or 
dinoer  time,  your  thirst  will  never  be  very  oppressive ;  but  once  begin, 
sod  the  difficulty  of  passing  a  clear  brook  is  increased  tenfold.  The 
provision  basket  should  only  consist  of  a  cold  fowl  or  a  few  sandwiches, 
tad  a  bottle  of  table  beer  or  light  ale.  When  you  again  begin  your 
eiertions,  make  your  attendant  carry  a  bottle  of  strong  tea,  without 
cretm  or  sugar,  which  will  more  eifectually  quench  your  thirst  than  a 
whole  flask  full  of  spirits  and  water  to  correspond.  Should  any  object 
to  diis  *'  tea-total "  system,  a  little  fruit  may  be  no  bad  substitute. 
When  I  first  took  out  a  license,  I  thought  the  spirit-flask  almost  as 
iadifpeosable  as  the  powder-flask  ;  but  experience  has  since  taught 
BM,  that  nothing  so  eflectually  expends  the  remaining  strength  of  the 
balf  worn-out  sportsman  as  a  few  pulls  at  the  liquor-flask,  however 
^uted :  he  gains  a  temporary  stimulus,  which  soon  ends  in  complete 
exbausiion.' 

The  greatest  attention  is  recommended  to  the  training  of 
your  dogs.  As  Dandie  Dinmont  justly  observes,  *  education 
'in  beast  and  body  should  aye  be  minded;'  and  our  author 
certainly  seems  to  have  been  a  highly  successful  canine  in* 
itroctor.   Here  ia  his  character  of  his  retriever : — 

•  He  never  gives  a  whimper,  if  ever  so  keen,  and  obeys  every  signal 
I  Buke  with  the  hand.  He  will  watch  my  motions  at  a  distance,  when 
cnwling  after  wildfowl,  ready  to  rush  forward  the  moment  I  have  fired ; 
iad  in  no  one  instance  has  be  spoiled  my  shot.  I  may  mention  a  proof 
of  hb  sagacity :  Having  a  couple  of  long  shots  across  a  pretty  broad 
*t7cam,  I  stopped  a  mallard  with  each  barrel,  but  both  were  only 
woooded.    I  sent  him  across  for  the  birds :  he  first  attempted  to  bring 
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th«in  both,  but  one  always  straggled  ont  of  his  month :  he  then  laid 
down  one,  intending  to  bring  the  other,  but  whenever  he  attempted  to 
cross  to  me,  the  biM  left  fluttered  into  the  water :  he  immediatelj  re- 
turned, laid  down  the  first  on  the  shore,  and  recovered  the  other ;  the 
first  one  Battered  away,  but  he  instantly  secured  it,  and,  standing  over 
them  both,  seemed  to  cogitate  for  a  moment :  then,  although  on  any 
other  occasion  he  neTer  mifles  a  feather,  deliberately  killed  one,  brought 
OTer  the  other,  and  then  retnmed  for  the  dead  binU' 

This  recital  satisfactorily  solves  the  question  as  to  the  reason- 
ing faculties  of  the  animal.  Mere  instinct  would  not  account  for 
such  sagacity. 

Dogs  lead  by  a  natural  transition  to  cats,  who  have  a  sec- 
tion to  themselves.  It  is  stated  that  the  genuine  wild  cat  still 
exists  in  the  Highlands,  though  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  domestic  truant — an  equally  fatal  enemy  to 
game.  Mr  Colquhoun  relates  that  a  friend  of  his,  who  had 
shot  a  large  cat  in  a  covert  adjoining  the  cottage  of  an  old 
woman,  was  carrying  it  too  ostentatiously  past  her  door.  She 
rushed  out  in  a  fury,  demanding  ^  how  he  dared  to  kill  the  best 

*  cat  in  a*  the  country.'  He  replied,  that  wandering  cats  were 
never  of  much  use  for  mice.     *  Mice !  Wha's  speakin*  o'  mice 

*  or  rats  aither  ?  There  was  scarce  a  day  she  didna  bring  in  a 
'  young  hare,  or  a  rabbit,  or  a  paitrick.  Use  I  It  wad  be  some- 
^  thin'  to  be  prood  o',  if  they  ill-faured  brutes  o'  d(^  o'  yours 
^  were  half  as  usefii'  I' 

Great  pains  hare  been  taken,  and  much  expense  incurred, 
to  revive  the  old  baronial  sport  of  falconry ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Duke  of  St  Alban's,  the  hereditary 
Grand  Falconer  of  England,  has  a  retainer  in  his  *  followinjf/ 
capable  of  competing  with  a  gamekeeper  mentioned  by  Mr 
Colquhoun  : — 

*  Early  one  morning,  about  the  beginning  of  October,  the  keeper  wsi 
on  the  stubble-field  with  a  couple  of  peregrines  on  his  list,  and  loltewed 
by  bis  son,  a  young  lad,  with  a  third  bird  and  a  brace  of  old  steady  dogfs. 
The  hawks  were  all  hooded,  and  with  bells  at  their  feet  5  the  ground 
was  hunted  with  great  caution,  and  soon  the  dogs  came  to  a  point.  The 
keeper  immediately  took  off  the  hood  from  one  of  the  hawks,  and  tbreir 
it  into  the  air.  The  bird  kept  flying  round  in  circles,  the  bella  jinglisf 
at  its  feet.  The  keeper  then  advanced  rapidly  to)»-ards  the  dog,  and  s 
coTey  of  partridges  rose;  the  hawk  instantly  stooped  down,  and  for  many 
hundred  yards  there  was  a  race.  At  last  he  began  to  gain  upon  them, 
and  when  be  drew  near,  made  a  sudden  dash  at  one,  which  he  seized  in 
his  claws,  and  flew  to  the  ground.  The  keeper  now  walked  up  and 
secured  the  falcon,  the  partridge  not  being  in  any  way  torn  or  spoilt. 
Several  points  were  afterwards  got,  and  three  more  partridges  killed. 
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Wfaen  the  bawk  iid  not  kill  the  bird,  tbere  was  more  diffieoltj  in  re* 
covenng'  it,  bat  the  keeper  said  he  never  lost  one*' 

A  more  gentlemanlike  and  ladylike  amusement,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive.  Eagles  might  be  substituted  for  grey- 
boaods*  as  well  as  the  falcon  for  the  gun^  should  any  enterpri* 
dng  amateur  feel  inclined  to  institute  a  new  order  of  sportsman- 
fbip.     *  When  two  eagles/  says  Mr  Colquhoun^  <  are  in  pursuit 

*  of  a  hare^  they  show  great  tact— ^it  is  exactly  aa  if  two  well* 

*  matclied  greyhounds  were  turning  a  hare — as  one  rises,  the 

*  other  descencu,  until  poor  puss  is  tired  but;  ^hen  one  of  them 

*  succeeds  in  catching  her,  he  fixes  a  claw  in  her  back,  and 

*  holds  by  the  ground  with  the  other,  striking  all  the  time  wilh 

*  his  beak/ 

We  shall  conclude  with  an  extract  from  the  treatise  by  the 
author  of  the  ^  Oakleigh  Sporting  Code ; '  in  which  we  are  pre- 
seated  with  a  abort  dialogue  upon  deer^atalking»  in  the  manner 
of  Mr  Scrope : — 

'  FartMter, — By  Jore  1  we  are  upon  them*  Tread  lightly,  crouch 
closely,  speak  lowly,  breathe  softly,  while  we  examine  the  situation  of 
tW  herd  with  Oar  glassea,  and  the  hilUmen  go  round  to  giro  the  deer 
tlieir  wind  and  drive  them  to  us. 

'  &MilAfYm.— Amongst  so  many  scores  of  bioda  bow  fdw  harts  I 
tWre  are  aoine  largo  beasts,  but  not  one  good  bead.  How  can  I  bear  off 
t  trttpby  from  such  a  herd  ?  I  would  hare  the  homa  of  ny  first  hart 
**  hang  np  like  mon amenta ^—menioriaU  of  what  I  saw  and  did  in  the 
North-— to  roliere  the  tedlam  of  after  boars  of  sloggiah  ease  and  ioglo- 
mas  repoae.  There  is  nothing  here  in  the  shape  of  bora  that  a  tniUsr 
woald  give  yon  half-a-crOwn  for. 

*  Fomter^ — Look  lower  down  the  glen  :  there  are  at  leaei  three 
kartt  royal ;  one  has  a  crowned,  another  a  palmed  top,  and  another-r 
■a^ificeot  creatore  I — bis  horns  are  neither  crowned,  nor  palmed,  nor 
jet  exactly  forked,  but  irregular,  as  those  of  most  old  harts  are.  He  is 
•o  Bach  larger  than  the  rest,  that  if  we  wound  him,  I  think  I  can  trace 
bin  by  bis  slot,  though  be  keep  up  with  the  herd.  Now  he  tarns  this 
way.  What  horns  I  What  a  span  I — ^the  width  between  the  horns  is  a 
tare  iadication  of  a  well -grown  animal.  He  has  a  perfect  head,  **  beamed, 
Waacbed,  and  samroed,"  as  they  woald  hare  said  in  old  times.  He  has 
Woar-antlers,  snr-antlers,  royals,  and  croches — perfect  I 

*  Southrtm. — He  has  brow,  bay,  and  tray-antlers,  and  three  or  four 
poiau  on  th«  top  of  each  beam.  He  is  grey  on  the  breast,  face,  haunches, 
aad  sboolder  I  May  not  that  fine  fellow  be  old  enough  to  recollect  the 
var-wboop  of  Culloden  ?  Many  a  proud  lord  and  stalwart  forester  baa 
been  laid  low  aiuce  be  first  browsed  on  the  braes. 

*  Fontier. — More  qnietly,  or  those  listening  watchful  hinds  will  bo* 
ttay  oa.    Hinds  muat  hare  been  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  or  they  would 
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derer  hare  inrented  such  a  non-descript  as  Argns,  since  a  two-eyed  bind 
"woald  hare  answered  their  purpose  as  well. 

*  Southron. — What  in  the  world  are  the  men  doing  ?— do  you  call 
this  driving  deer  ? — the  men  are  going  from  them.  I  do  not  know  how 
you  measure  distance  in  such  a  coantry  as  this,  hot  I  should  say  the  men 
are  a  mile  off  the  deer — the  deer  can  neither  see  nor  hear  them — you  are 
jokinpr  when  you  say  they  can  smell  them. 

*  jporesfer*— •The  deer  must  not  see  them :  the  men  are  now  ma* 
ncenmng  to  give  them  their  wind,  without  being  seen :  on  their  doing 
so  at  the  right  place  and  time,  the  chance  of  our  getting  a  shot  depends. 
No  qnadraped  has  so  acute  a  sense  of  smell  as  a  deer.  I  will  back  him 
against  a  blood-hound.  I  have  heard  of  a  tame  deer  that  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  with  a  shepherd  to  the  bills :  whenever  it  happened  that 
be  went  without  it,  the  deer  would  trace  him  step  by  step,  though  be 
bad  fire  or  six  hours  start  of  it.  Observe  how  the  glens  converge  to  a 
point  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  deer — a  false  movement  there  will  be 
fatal — none  but  experienced  foresters  can  tell  which  way  the  currents 
pass  there— the  sentinel  hinds  on  the  left,  prick  their  ears  to  listen,  and 
raise  their  noses  to  catch  the  taint  in  the  air — they  suspect  danger — the 
men  have  given  them  their  wind  at  the  wrong  point — and  now  the  whole 
herd  are  off,  they  have  taken  to  the  plain  where  they  are  safe.  We  must 
commence  another  cast. 

*  4^oif(Aroii.— Not  for  all  the  deer  in  the  forest*  How  many  miles 
have  we  walked,  trotted,  run,  crawled,  and  swum  already?  and  bow 
high,  as  the  geographers  express  it,  have  we  been  above  the  level  of  tbe 
sea?  However  this  is  glorious  sport !  the  very  possibility  of  obtaining 
a  shot  is  enough.     We  will  resume  to-morrow.' 

The  best  part  by  far  of  the  volumey  containing  tbe  last  men- 
tioned treatise,  as  may  be  also  said  of  the  immediately  preceding 
one,  consists  of  the  portion  devoted  to  Angling ; — a  delightfnl 
theme,  fruitful  of  good  reading,  to  which  we  probably  shall 
return  on  a  future  occasion. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Life^  Jotamal^  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel 
Pepys,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  Beigns  of 
Charles  IL  and  James  IL  Including  a  Narrative  of  his  Voy^ 
age  to  Tangier j  deciphered  from  the  short-hand  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  By  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  J.M.^  Z)e- 
dpheref  of  *  Pepys' s  Memoirs.'  Now  first  published  from  the 
originals.    2  vols.  8vo.     London  :  1841. 

Tt  is  a  good  thing  for  the  world,  and  a  relief  from  those  conven- 
•*-  tional  hypocrisies  of  which  most  people  are  ashamed,  even 
when  they  would  be  far  more  ashamed  to  break  through  them, 
that  now  and  then  there  comes  up  some  autobiographical  gen* 
tleman  who  makes  the  universe  his  confidant,  and  carries  the 
nil  humani  cUienum  down  to  a  confession  about  his  love  of  prefer- 
ment, or  a  veal-pie,  or  his  delight  in  setting  up  his  coach.  We 
do  not  mean  sucn  only  as  have  written  *  lives,'  but  men  of  auto- 
biographical propensities,  in  whatever  shape  indulged.  Mon- 
taigne was  such  a  man.  Boswell  was  another;  and  we  have  a 
remarkable  one  in  the  Diarist  before  us,  who,  if  he  does  not  give 
us  a  whole  life,  puts  into  the  memorandums  of  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  more  about  himself  than  whole  lives  have  communi- 
cated. The  regular  autobiographers  are  apt  to  be  of  loftier  pre- 
tensions, and  less  fondly  communicative ;  but  still  they  make 
curious  and  sometimes  extraordinary  disclosures.  At  one  time, 
the  writer  is  a  philosopher,  (Rousseau,)  who  shakes  the  thrones 
of  Europe,  and  has  stolen  a  bit  of  riband ;  and  at  another,  a 
luught-errant  out  of  season,  (Lord  Herbert,)  who  breaks  the 
peace  in  order  to  preserve  it,  and  thinks  he  has  had  a  revelation 
a^nst  revelation.  A  still  more  summary  Italian  (Cellini^  settles 
hu  differences  with  people  by  stabbing  them ;  and  as  tne  con- 
temporaries of  such  writers  are  sometimes  almost  as  strange 
people  as  themselves,  though  not  aware  of  it,  this  assassin,  who 
made  admirable  goblets  and  wine-coolers,  is  pardoned  by  the 
Pope  because  he  is  too  great  a  genius  to  be  hung. 

All  autobiographers  indeed,  the  very  frankest,  have  more  or 
less  their  concealments ;  for  it  would  require  the  utmost  extreme 
of  impudence  or  simplicity  to  tell  every  thing ;  and  we  never 
net  with  one  of  whom  it  was  to  be  expected,  unless  it  was  that 
great  but  mad  genius  Cardan,  or  the  Quaker  physician  who 
mroors  U8  with  his  indigestions.  One  French  lady  (the  heroi- 
cal  and  unfortunate  Madame  Roland)  may  treat  us  as  her  ten- 
derest  friend,  and  startle  us  with  a  communication  for  which 
We  cannot  account;  and  another  (Madame  de  Stabl — not  de 
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far  as  it  was  remembered,  was  altogether  of  a  serious  and  respect- 
ful description.    There  survived — in  corners  of  the  *  Gentleman's 

*  Mat^azine ;'  of  naval  antiquarian  minds,  and  other  such  literary 
and  official  quarters — a  staid  and  somewhat  solemn  notion  of  a 
certain  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.,  a  patronizing  gentleman  and  Ad- 
miralty patriot,  who  condescended  to  amuse  his  leisure  with  col- 
lecting curious  books  and  old  English  ballads,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  Pepysian  library  at  Cambridge.  Percy  recorded 
him  in  his  *  Reliques;'  Cole  and  Nichols  honoured  him;  Gran- 

5er  eulogized  him  ;    biographers  of  admirals  trumpeted  him  ; 
eremy  Collier,  in  the  Supplement  to  his  Dictionary,  pronounced 
him  a  philosopher  of  the  *  severest  morality  ; '   and  though  the 

*  severest  morality*  was  a  bold  saying,  a  great  deal  of  the  merit 
attributed  to  him  by  these  writers  was  true. 

But — in  the  classical  shelves  of  Maudlin,  not  far  from  the 
story  of  Midas's  barber  and  his  reeds — there  lay,  ready  to  burst 
its  cerements — a  *  Diary  !'  The  ghosts  of  the  chambermaids  of 
those  days  archly  held  their  fingers  upon  their  lips  as  they  watch- 
ed it.  The  great  spirit  of  Clarendon  felt  a  twinge  of  the  con- 
science to  think  of  it.  The  ancestors  of  Lord  Braybroke  and 
Mr  Upcott  were  preparing  the  existence  of  those  gentlemen,  on 
purpose  to  edit  it.     A  net  edited  it  was;    and  the  ^  staid  and 

*  solemn,'  the  respectable  but  jovial  Pepys  welcomed,  with 
shouts  of  good  fellowship,  to  the  laughing  acquaintance  of  the 
world. 

Every  curious  passage  in  that  extraordinary  publication,  came 
on  the  reader  with  double  effect,  from  an  intimation  given  by 
the  editor  that  it  had  been  found  *  absolutely  necessary*  to  make 
numerous  curtailments.  He  hung  out  no  ^  lights,'  as  Madame 
Bacier  calls  them.  There  were  no  stars,  or  other  typographical 
symbols,  indicating  the  passages  omitted.  The  reader  there- 
fore concluded,  that,  ricn  in  suggestion  as  the  publication  was, 
it  had  *  riches  fineless'  concealed.  Every  court  anecdote  was 
thought  to  contain  still  more  than  it  told ;  and  every  female 
tcquaintance  of  the  poor  author,  unless  he  expressly  said  the 
contrary,  supposed  to  be  no  better  than  she  should  be.  We 
teemed  on  tne  borders  of  hearing,  every  instant,  that  all  the 
maids  of  honour  had  sent  for  the  doctor  on  one  and  the  same 
evening ;  or  that  the  court  had  had  a  ball  in  their  nightgowns ; 
or  that  the  beds  there  had  been  half  burnt,  (for  Lady  Castle- 
maine  once  threatened  to  fire  Whitehall ;)  or  lastly,  that  Mr 
Pepys  himself  had  been  taken  to  the  roundhouse  in  the  dress 
of  a  tirewoman,  with  his  wife's  maid  by  his  side  as  a  boy  from 
sea.  The  suppressed  passages  were  naturally  talked  about  in 
bookselling  and  editorial  quartersy  and  now  and  then  a  story 
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transpired.  The  following  conclusion  of  one  of  them  has  been 
much  admired,  as  indicating  the  serious  reflections  which  Pepys 
mixed  up  with  his  levities,  and  the  strong  sense  he  entertained 
of  the  merits  of  an  absent  wife.  We  cannot  say  what  was  the 
precise  occasion;  but  it  was  evidently  one  in  which  he  had  ' 
carried  his  merry-makings  to  an  unusual  extent — probably  to 
the  disarrangement  of  all  the  lady's  household  economy ;  for 
he  concludes  an  account  of  some  pastime  in  which  he  had  par« 
taken,  by  a  devout  expression  of  penitence,  in  which  he  begs 
pardon  of  *  God  and  Mrs  Pepys.' 

Welcome,  therefore,  any  thing  new,  however  small  it  be,  from 
the  pen  of  Samuel  Pepys — the  most  confiding  of  diarists,  the 
most  harmless  of  turncoats,  the  most  wondering  of  quidnuncs, 
the  fondest  and  most  penitential  of  faithless  husbands,  the  most 
admiring  yet  grieving  of  the  beholders  of  the  ladies  of  Charles 
ir.,  the  Sancho  Panza  of  the  most  insipid  of  Quixotes,  James 
II.,  who  did  bestow  on  him  (ia  naval  matters)  the  government 
of  a  certain  ^  island,'  which,  to  say  the  truth,  he  administered 
to  the  surprise  and  edification  of  all  who  bantered  him  I  Strange 
was  it,  assuredly,  that  for  a  space  of  ten  years,  and  stopped  only 
by  a  defect  of  eyesight,  our  Admiralty  clerk  had  the  spirit — after 
the  labours,  and  the  jests,  and  the  news-tellings,  and  the  eatings 
and  drinkings,  and  the  gallantries  of  each  day — to  write  his  most 
communicative  diary  every  night  before  he  went  to  bed,  not  sel- 
dom after  midnight.  And  hardly  less  strange  was  it,  nay  stran- 
ger, that  considering  what  he  disclosed,  both  respecting  him- 
self and  others,  he  ran,  in  the  first  place,  the  perpetual  risk  of 
its  transpiration,  especially  in  those  searching  times ;  and,  in  the 
second,  bequeathed  it  to  the  reverend  keeping  of  a  college,  to  be 
dug  up  at  any  future  day,  to  the  wonder,  the  amusement,  and 
not  very  probable  respect,  of  the  coming  generations. 

Three  things  have  struck  us  in  going  through  the  old  volumes 
again,  before  we  digested  the  new  ones ;  first,  what  a  truly  hard- 
working, and,  latterly,  thoroughly  conscientious  man  our  hero 
was,  in  spite  of  all  his  playgoings  and  his  courtliness ;  second, 
what  multitudes  of  ^  respectable '  men  might  write  just  such  a 
diary  if  they  had  but  one  virtue  more,  in  addition  to  the  vbtues 
they  exhibit,  and  the  faults  they  secrete ;  and  third,  (for  it  is 
impossible  to  be  serious  any  long  time  together  when  consider- 
ing Pepys,)  what  curious  little  circumstances  conspired  to  give  a 
look  even  of  fabulous  and  novel-like  interest  to  his  adventures— 
not  excepting  the  characteristical  names  of  many  of  his  acquaint- 
ances,— ^good  as  those  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  or  the 
pages  of  Fielding  and  Smollett.  Thus,  we  have  ^  Muddiman 
*  the  arch  rogue,'  and  *  Pin  the  tailor,*  and  *  Tripp,  who  dances 
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*  well/  and  Truelock  the  gunsmith,  and  Drumbleby  the  pipe- 
maker,  who  makes  flageolets  *  to  go  low  and  soft/  and  Mr  Ta- 
lents the  chaplain,  and  Mr  Gold  the  merchant,  and  Surgeon 
^  Pierce,  wid  '  that  jade'  Mrs  Knipp  the  actress,  and  *  Cousin 
"  *  Gumbleton'  the  *  good-humoured,  fat  young  gentleman,'  and 
Creed,  who  prepares  himself  for  the  return  of  the  old  religion. 
Considering  what  sort  of  man  Pepys  was,  especially  at  the  time 
of  his  intimacy  with  these  people,  it  would  not  be  diflBcult  to 
fancy  Tripp,  and  Knipp,  and  Pierce,  and  Pin,  (unless  indeed 
the  tailor  nad  too  reverent  a  sense  of  his  *  orders,')  plotting  to 
mystify  him  with  a  night-revel,  as  the  fairies  did  Falstaff,  and 
startling  his  fleshly  conscience  with  retributive  pinches.  His 
own  name,  pronounced  as  it  was  in  those  days,  is  not  the  least 
anosing  of  these  coincidences — and  was  singularly  appropriate. 
The  modem  pronunciation,  we  believe,  is  Pepps — with  a  varia- 
tion of  Peppis.    His  contemporaries  called  him  Peeps  1  * 

We  cannot  avoid  adding,  that  one  of  his  grand-uncles  had  the 
very  ludicrous,  and  what,  with  reference  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
nephew,  might  be  called  the  highly  avuncular  name  of  *  Apollo 
*repys!'  But  perhaps  it  was  the  scriptural  name  Apollos; 
for  one  of  the  three  sisters  of  this  gentleman  was  named  Faith, 
and  another  Paulina. 

We  must  suppress,  however,  the  temptation  of  dwelling  upon 
the  former  publication  too  long,  and  still  more  that  of  repeating 
some  provoking  passages  which  appeared  in  the  notice  of  it  in 
this  Journal,  (Vol.  43,  p.  23.)  It  may  be  as  well,  nevertheless, 
in  speaking  of  the  new  volumes,  and  by  way  of  keeping  before 
OS  an  entire  impression  of  the  man,  while  closing  our  accounts 
with  him,  to  devote  a  few  sentences  to  the  briefest  possible  sum- 
mary of  the  events  of  his  life.  He  was  born  in  1632,  of  a  highly 
respectable  family,  the  eldest  branch  of  which  has  become  en- 
nobled in  the  person  of  the  admirable  lawyer,  who  lately  obtained 
the  esteem  of  all  parties  in  his  discharge  of  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor.  His  father,  however,  being  the  youngest  son  of  the 
younmt  brother  of  a  numerous  race,  was  bred  a  tailor,  (the  sup- 
posed origin  of  our  hero's  beatific  notions  of  a  suit  of  clothes ;)  yet 
Samuel  received  a  good  education,  first  at  Saint  Paul's  School, 
and  then  at  Cambridge.  At  twenty-three,  he  married  a  girl  of 
fifteen.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  trooper  (probably  a  city 
Tolanteer)  under  the  commonwealth;  gradually  quitted  that  side 


*  Ob  Tnesday  last,  Mr  Peeps  went  to  Windsor,  haying  the  con6dence 
that  he  night  kits  the  king's  band."— -^emom,  AppendiXf  Vo).  ii.  p» 
303* 
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In  concert  with  his  consin  and  protector  Sir  Edward  Montagu, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Sandwich ;  found  himself  aboard  the  English 
fleet  with  him  one  fine  morning,  going  to  Holland  to  fetch  home 
the  royal  family ;  nearly  knocked  out  his  own  right  eye  in  help-  ^ 
ing  to  fire  a  salute ;  put  on  his  new  silk  suit,  July  the  10th,  and 
his  black  camlet  cloak  with  silver  buttons,  July  the  13th  ;  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  Admiralty,  from  which  he  rose  higher  and 
higher,  till  he  did  almost  the  whole  real  business  in  that  quarter 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James;  was  sent  to  Tangier 
when  that  possession  was  destroyed,  to  advise  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  squadron,  and  estimate  the  compensations  to  the 
householders  ;  was  arrested  on  a  preposterous  charge  of  treason, 
on  the  change  in  the  government;  retired,  childless  and  a  widower, 
to  the  house  of  a  prote^fe  at  Clapham,  full  of  those  luxuries  of 
books  and  rcrtii  which  he   had   always  patronized;    and  died 
there  of  the  consequences  of  luxurious  and  sedentary  living, 
though  at  a  good  age,  on  the  26th  of  May  1703.     He  was  for 
many  years  in  parliament,  (we  wish  he  was  there  now,  taking 
notes  of  his  own  party ;)  was  fond  of  dining,  play-going,  fine 
clothes,  fair  ladies,  practical  jokes,  old  ballads,  books  of  science, 
executions,  and  coaches;  composed  music,  and  played  on  the 
flageolet ;  was  a  Fellow,  nay  President,  of  the  Royal  Society, 
(one   reason   perhaps,   in   conjunction  with  his  original   Puri- 
tanism, why  he  could  never  take  heartily  to  the  author  of  Hudi- 
bras;)  and  last,  not  least,  was  Master  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Cloth  workers;  to  whom  he  presented  *a  richly-chased  *  sil- 
ver loving  cup,'  which  his  noble  editor  informs  us  is  still  con- 
stantly used  at  *  all  their  public  festivals ; '  doubtless,  with  no  mean 
justice  to  the  memory  of  the  draughts  he  took  out  of  it.     If  we 
picture  to  ourselves  Pepys  practising  his  song  of  *  Beauty  retire' 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning;  then  breakfasting  and  going  to 
his  duties,  working  hard  at  them,  fretting  at  corruptions,  yet 
once  and  away  helping  to  patch  up  one  himself;  then  taking  a 
turn  in  the  Park,  to  see  and  he  seen  in  his  new  camlet ;  loving 
the  very  impudence  of  Lady  Castlemaine,  yet  shaking  his  head 
about  her ;  talking  with  some  gossip  of  the  last  doings  at  court; 
cheapening  an  old  book  on  a  stall,  or  giving  his  money  away; 
thfu  dining  and  going  to  the  theatre,  or  to  the  house  of  some 
jovial  friend,  and  playing  *  High  Jinks'  till  supper ;  then  supping 
considerably,  and  again  going  to  work,  perhaps  till  one  or  two 
in  the  morning ;  and,  finally,  saying  his  prayers,  and  thinking 
his  wife  positively  half  as  pretty  as  Miss  Mercer,  or  my  Lady 
herself, — if  we  take,  we  say,  a  dioramic  view  of  him  after  this 
fashion,  by  way  of  specimen  of  his  waking  hours,  we  shall  hare 
a  tolerably  accurate  sample  of  the  stuff  his  life  was  made  of,  during 
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its  best  period,  and  till  infirmity  and  his  public  consequence  ren- 
dered him  more  thoughtful  and  dignified.  The  true  entire  man 
(to  make  a  grand  simile  for  our  old  acquaintance)  is  like  the 
Deighboaring  planet,  to  be  estimated  neither  when  he  waxes  nor 
wanes,  but  when  he  is  in  mid  career  or  the  full  development  of 
his  faculties,  and  shows  his  whole  honest  face  to  the  world. 

The  two  volumes  before  us,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  not  to  be 
compared  for  a  moment  with  those  which  have  amused  us  with 
these  recollections.  We  have  seldom,  in  fact,  met  with  a  more 
disappointing  publication.  The  editorship,  it  is  true,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  of  a  much  higher  order  than  what  the  public  have  lately 
Been  accustomed  to  see.  We  believe  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  late 
estimable  Mr  John  Towell  Rutt.  But,  for  reasons  which  the  book- 
seller has  left  unexplained,  the  publication  has  been  very  crudely 
and  strangely  managed.  Thus,  it  commences  with  the  omission 
of  thirty-six  pages,  apparently  of  preface :  the  'Life'  (so  called  as 
if  it  were  an  entire  life)  occupies  little  more  than  twenty  pages, 
and  leaves  off  in  its  hero's  prime,  where  the  *  Correspondence* 
begins;  and  the  whole  *  Life,  Journals,  and  Correspondence,* 
which  was  thus  comprehensively  advertised,  as  though  it  contained 
ail  that  had  been  published  under  such  titles,  consists  but  of  this 
morsel  of  memoir,  a  good  set  of  explanatory  notes,  the  Journal  at 
Tangier,  (forty  pages,)  a  *  Journal  in  Spain,'  (seventeen  pages,) 
the  Journal  of  the  Voyage  home,  (ten  pages,)  and  the  gleanings 
of  those  fields  of  manuscript  which  had  been  so  plentifully  reaped 
by  the  editor  of  the  *  Memoirs  '  par  excellence.  In  the  new 
volumes,  Pepys,  considered  as  a  humourist  and  an  original,  is 
tllogether  in  his  decline.  He  is  older,  more  learned,  perhaps 
more  respectable — certainly  duller  ;  and  the  Tangier  Diary  will 
i»o  more  do  to  be  compared  with  the  old  one,  than  a  rainy  day 
in  autumn  with  a  merry  summer.  However,  as  there  is  really 
some  ctirious  matter,  and  as  traits  of  him  still  break  out,  the  book 
is  WK  unworthy  of  notice.  A  letter  in  the  first  volume  clears  up 
t  question  respecting  a  posthumous  work  of  Milton  ;  and  the 
Journal  at  Tangier  contains  some  highly  characteristic  accounts 
of  an  adventurer,  who  afterwards  obtained  an  infamous  reputation 
in  the  service  of  James  the  Second.  A  new  head  of  Pepys,  as 
if  to  suit  the  graver  reputation  of  his  advancing  life,  supplies  a 
frontispiece,  firom  the  portrait  belonging  to  the  Royal  Society.  It 
fc  seemingly  a  likeness ;  but  not  at  all  the  festive-looking  good 
fellow  in  the  morning  gown,  who  invited  us,  like  a  host,  to 
*hU  to'  upoii  our  good  fare  in  the  quartos.  Years  and  the 
Royal  Society  have  taught  him  reserve  and  dignity.  He 
does  not  wear  so  rakish  a  wig;  nor  is  his  face  half^snoozing 
and  half-chuckfing  with  the  recollections  of  last  night's  snap* 
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dragon  andblindman's-buff.  His  eye  looks  as  if  it  knew  what 
belonged  to  a  man  of  his  condition ;  his  whole  countenance  is  a 
challenge  to  scrutiny.  It  seems  to  say,  ^  I  am  not  at  all  the 
^  man  I  was,  and  you  are  not  to  expect  it.   I  shall  commit  myself 

*  no  further.  I  have  not  merely  •*  two  cloaks  "  now  about  me, 
^  and  ^*  every  thing  that  is  handsome ;"  I  have  thoughts,  and  dig- 
'  nities — and  am  a  personage  not  to  be  looked  at  in  a  spirit  of 
'  lightness.   My  companions  are  no  longer  Tripp  and  Knipp,  but 

*  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  great  Doctor  Wallis.' 
Probably — though  we  hope  not  (for  the  jollier  picture  would 

'  make  the  better  jest) — it  is  the  likeness  to  which  his  protegd  Mr 
Hill  refers  (Vol.  1.  p.  162)  when  he  declares,  that  *  its  posture 
^  is  so  stately  and  magnificent,  and  it  hits  so  naturally  his  pro- 

*  portion  and  the  noble  air  of  his  face^  that  he  remains  immove- 

*  able  before  it  hours  together! 

The  Barbary  port  of  Tangier  seems  to  have  been  destined  to 
exhibit  our  countrymen  in  foolish  and  failing  lights.  Addison's 
father,  who  was  at  one  time  chaplain  to  the  garrison  there,  trans- 
lated a  silly  account  of  it  from  the  Spanish,  in  which  the  most  ridi- 
culous reports  of  Mandevile  are  repeated — about  men  whose  feet 
served  them  for  umbrellas,  and  people  with  dogs'  and  horses' 
heads,  and  no  heads  at  all.  The  gallant  and  eccentric  Lord 
Peterborough,  during  his  voyage  thither  when  a  youth  at  sea, 
got  into  an  unseemly  squabble  with  the  chaplain  of  his  ship, 
in  whose  stead  one  Sunday  morning  he  wanted  to  preach  the 
sermon  1  And  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  then  Lord 
Mulgrave,  when  he  went  there  to  fight  the  Moors  for  Charles 
the  Second,  was  sent  by  the  king  in  a  leaky  vessel — on  pur- 
pose, according  to  the  Tory  writers,  to  drown  him  1  His  Ma- 
jesty was  angry  at  his  having  made  love  to  the  Princess 
Anne.  Sir  Walter  Scott  pronounces  the  attempt  *  ungenerous,' 
and  thinks  that  Mulgrave  had  *  no  small  reason '  to  complain. 
We  strongly  agree  with  the  negative  tenderness  of  the  great 
novelist's  objections;  and  rather  wonder  what  he  would  hare 
said  of  the  business,  had  the  king  been  William  instead  of 
Charles.  Again,  Tangier,  as  is  well  known,  had  been  a  Portu- 
guese possession,  and  was  part  of  the  dowery  of  poor  Catharine 
of  Braganza.  Charles,  owing  to  his  profligate  expenditure,  and 
his  brother  James,  in  pursuit  of  designs  formidable  at  that  time 
of  day,  managed  it  very  badly  between  them,  and  made  it  a 
place  for  jobs ;  the  nation,  after  granting  vast  sums  of  money  to 
render  the  fortifications  next  to  indestructible,  became  disgusted, 
and  urged  its  abandonment;  and  at  length  Charles — who  wanted 
the  money  that  would  have  been  further  necessarv  to  maintain 
\iy  in  order  to  throw  it  away  on  bis  pleasures^  and  who  was  no$ 
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sorry  to  bave  its  gai;rison  back  in  England  to  help  him  to  reign 
without  parliaments — dispatched  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  to  see 
to  the  work  of  its  demolition.  Pepys,  who  had  long  been  on 
the  Tangier  Committee,  went  with  Dartmouth  for  the  pur- 
pose before  mentioned,  and  was  accompanied  by  Dr,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Sir  William,  Trumbull,  as  Joint  Commissioner 
and  Judge  Advocate.  These  two  gentlemen,  exasperated  by 
undomestic  discomforts,  official  jealoi^sies,  and  the  unpleasant 
and  not  very  profitable  nature  of  the  task,  did  not  comfortably 
assort.  Trumbull,  who  was  anxious  to  get  back — and  did  so  as 
qwddy  as  possible — said  he  had  been  beguiled  into  the  business 
by  &lse  representations;  while  Pepys,  not  very  consistently  with 
some  of  his  notices  of  the  Doctor,  complains  that  he  (Pepys) 
did  all  the  work,  and  taxes  the  other  with  avarice  and  want  of 
courage!  The  future  bold  ambassador  at  the  French  court,  and 
elegant  friend  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  certainly  cuts  a  figure  in 
the  journal  of  our  bustling  friend,  which  does  not  tally  with  the 
usual  estimate  of  his  character;  but  accidental  diflferences,  es- 
pedaUy  if  they  touch  upon  points  of  self-love,  may  create  the 
jDost  angry  prejudices  between  people  otherwise  not  unsuited  to 
eadi  other ;  and  if  Trumbull  had  written  a  Diary  of  his  own,  and 
Pepys  had  seen  it,  the  latter,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  might 
hare  thought  fit  to  moderate  his  objections.  , 

There  are  frequent  mentions  of  Tangier  in  the  Great  Diary. 
Before  quotinfi^  the  Journal,  we  will  extract  a  passage  or  two, 
by  way  of  preface,  and  to  show  how  business  was  transacted  in 
those  days. 

^  *12th  January  1663. — I  found  my  Lord  [Sandwich]  within,  and  he 
and  I  went  out  through  the  garden  towards  the  duke's  chamber^  to  sit 
«poB  the  Tangier  matters;  but  a  lady  called  to  my  lord  out  of  my  Lady 
CHtlemaine  8  lodging,  telling  him  that  the  king  was  there,  and  would 
^eik  with  him.  My  lord  could  not  tell  what  to  say  at  the  committee 
to  excuse  his  absence,  but  that  he  was  with  the  king ;  nor  would  suffer 
me  to  go  into  the  privy  garden,  (which  is  now  a  thorough-passage  and 
common,^  but  bid  me  to  go  through  some  other  way,  which  I  did;  so  that 
1  see  he  IS  a  servant  of  the  king's  pleasures  too,  as  well  as  business.' 

*  19tlu — To  my  Lord  Chancellor  s,  where  the  king  was  to  meet  my 
Lord  Treasurer  and  many  great  men,  to  settle  the  revenue  of  Tangier. 
I  ttaid  tdking  awhile  there;  but  the  king  not  coming,  1  walked  to  my 
bfotber't/ 

*  19th  May  I664< — To  a  Committee  of  Tangier,  where,  God  forgive 
ae,  bow  our  report  of  my  Lord  Peterborough's  accounts  was  read  over 
snd  agreed  to  by  the  Lords,  without  one  of  them  understanding  it!* 

« 5lh  May  1667 I  walked  over  the  Park  to  Sir  W.  Coventry's. 

We  talked  of  Tangier,  of  which  he  is  ashamed ;  also  that  it  should  put 
the  King  [!]  to  this  charge  for  no  good  in  the  world ;  and  now  a  man 
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going  over  that  is  a  good  soldier,  bat  a  delMmched  msD,  which  the  place 
need  not  to  have.  And  so  used  these  words : — "  That  this  place  was 
to  the  King,  €is  my  Lord  Carnarvon  sayt  of  wood,  that  it  is  an  excres* 
cence  of  the  earth,  provided  by  God  for  the  payment  cf  debts  J* ' 

Here  we  may  see  that  the  high  tone  of  indi£fereiice  to  the 
people  did  not  originate  in  the  present  times.  Corn  was  defined, 
no  doubt,  in  the  same  terms ;  and  God  as  piously  brought  in  to 
bear  witness  to  their  precision.  The  worst  French  revolutionistSi 
who  were  just  of  a  piece  with  these  great  Tory  lords — counterparts 
of  their  pious  determination  to  do  what  they  liked  with  their 
timber,  and  to  cut  off  heads  as  others  ^ffrind  faces' — held  of 
course  the  opinion,  that  wood  was  proyided  by  God  to  make 
guillotines. 

<  15th  May  1668. — To  a  Committee  for  Tangier,  where,  God  knoirs 
how,  my  Lord  Bellasses*  accoants  passed  understood  by  nobody  but  my 
Lord  Ashly,  who,  I  believe,  was  allowed  to  let  them  go  as  he  pleased.' 

<  22d  March  1669. — At  it  till  noon,  [the  Taagier  and  other  bttsiBess,] 
here  being  seTeral  of  my  brethren  with  me,  bat  doing  nothing,  but  I  alL' 

Pepys  was  in  his  fifty-first  year  when  be  went  on  his  royage 
to  this  place ;  yet  the  cut  of  his  waistcoat  still  bad  a  comer  re- 
served for  it  in  his  memorandums.  He  seems  even  to  hare  kept 
the  vessel  waiting  at  Plymouth  while  it  was  in  the  tailor's  hands. 

<24th,  Friday y  August  1683. — Stayed  for  my  doublet;  the  sleeves 
altered  according  to  sea  fashion.' 

Being  queasy  and  uncomfortable  however,  and  always  patriotic^ 
he  is  very  angry  that  any  body  else  should  be  dilatory ;  and  com- 
plains  of  the  *  shameful  want  of  discipline'  in  the  other  vessels 
which  were  *  not  ready  to  come  out  of  Plymouth  with  thdr  flags 
*  after  my  Lord's  signals.' 

*  So,  [continues  he,]  with  a  fair  wind  from  Plymouth,  we  were  fain  to 
lie  by  for  them,  losing  our  way  all  the  while.  Hamilton  in  the  Dragon, 
and  Wheeler  in  the  Tiger,  though  shot  at  from  my  Lord,  not  being 
under  sail  to  come  out  to  the  last.' 

And  then  follows  one  of  the  numerous  passages  in  the  r&d  hi»> 
tory  of  thftt  time>  which  show  how  its  only  virtue,  as  it  has  been 
adied— its  naval— has  been  overrated.  It  is  frightful  to  see  in 
our  author's  Diary,  of  what  a  mass  of  cormpUon,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  few  individuals,  the  whole  administration  of  the 
navy  consisted ;  and  how  the  leaders,  both  on  sea  and  shore, 
baadied  against  one  another  the  foulest  chaises  of  knavery,  and 
even  cowardice.  We  certainly  do  not  take  their  mutual  testi- 
monies  for  granted,  nor  believe  that  *  cowards'  in  British  vessels 
were  at  any  Ume  more  than  very  rare  phenomena ;  neither  do 
we  doubt  that  great  fops,  and  very  effeminate  people  in  other 
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respects,  may  be  truly  bravQ,  any  more  tban  tbat  the  bravest 
men — nay,  whole  crews  of  them — may  be  liable  at  times  to  their 
misgivings,  or  even  their  panics,  when  they  do  not  very  clearly 
see  the  way  before  them.  But  a  court,  positively  dissolute,  is 
assuredly  not  the  best  nursery  for  the  kind  of  valour  required  at 
sea,  where  fortitude  is  as  necessary  as  audacity,  and  glory  seldom 
to  be  won  by  sudden  incursions  out  of  comfortable  headquarters. 
It  was  the  psalm-singing  old  seamen  of  the  Commonwealth  that 
first  maintained  the  national  honour  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second ;  and  it  was  the  shame  of  being  outdone  by  it— as 
wdl,  no  doabt,  as  the  general  spirit  of  bravery,  in  spite  of  cor- 
rvptioo — tbat  kept  it  up  in  the  persons  of  the  young  oflBcers  and 
court  rakes  who  were  set  over  their  grizzled  heads.  James  the 
Second,  it  must  be  allowed,  while  Duke  of  York,  is  not  to  be 
denied  the  bonour  of  a  real  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  naval 
seryice ;  but  even  he,  according  to  his  friend  Pepys,  had  great 
mond  defects ;  and  the  best  part  of  the  skill  and  industry  at- 
tributed to  him,  is  doe  to  Pepys  himself.  It  must  never,  indeed, 
be  forgotten,  that  there  was  a  riffht  honest  feeling  in  him, 
which  was  constantly  at  work  for  tne  good  of  the  nation ;  and 
our  navy,  such  as  it  is  at  this  Bioment,  owes,  perhaps,  a  good 
half  of  its  greatness  to  a  couple  of  easy  companions  and  lovers  of 
old  books^-one  of  whom  (Evelyn)  may  be  said  to  have  grown  the 
timber  to  make  its  ships,  while  the  other  ensured  strength  and 
•fder  to  the  crews  that  were  to  man  them. 

Yet  our  patriot  will  never  let  us  be  grave  with  him  ten 
minutes  together*  Readers  of  our  former  article,  or  of  the  Diary 
itself,  may  remember  the  puzzle  he  was  in  about  ^  Hudibras,* 
wbether  to  think  it  witty  or  otherwise ;  bow  he  bought  it,  and 
lold  it,  and  bought  again,  and  tried  to  ^  find  out'  the  wit,  and 
then  wondered  any  man  could  quote  it.  He  baa  by  this  time 
become  a  solid  student  in  Butler,  and  speaks  of  reaiding  *  two 
'  books'  of  it,  as  others  do  of  Homer  or  VirgiL  It  seems  even 
to  have  been  a  resource  to  him  in  misfortune. 

'S9th*  ?r«i/MMlay.^— Read  the  two  first  books  of  Hudibras.  Dr 
Tiuibiill  beia^  out  of  humour,  we  had  no  mtrrj  chat  these  two  aif  hta»' 

On  arriving  at  Tangier,  he  says — 

<  Oa  akoff«  with  my  Lord  the  first  tine ;  all  the  ships  and  the  town 
firb^  goiMk  Met,  aad  condiicled  m,  gnat  state  to  the  castle.  After 
^iiMMT  see  the  kkfies,  mightily  changed,  [we  svppoae  from  what  they 
were  when  Ihey  oame  on  beard.3  The  place  anorcboary  pkce,  overseen 
If  the  Moors.  Amazed  to  think  how  the  king  hath  laid  out  all  this 
moasT  upon  it»  Good  gn^^  and  pomegranates  from  Spaiiu  At  ni§ki, 
n^/tnUefy  Hi  witk  ckiuchets,*  [mosquitoes.^ 
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<  18lby  Tuesdai/, — Mightily  out  of  order  with  being  bit  last  night  in 
&ce,  &c*' 

<  19th»  Wednesday. — I  this  day  put  on  my  first  stuff  suit,  and  leil  off 
socks,  after  many  years/ 

*  2l8t,  Friday, — Merry  at  supper  with  wine  in  saltpetre.  Spanish 
onions  mighty  good.' 

<  23d,  Sunday* — Shaved  myself  the  first  time  since  coming  from  Eng- 
land. .  .  To  church  ;  where  the  parson  of  the  parish  preached.  Here 
I  first  observed,  outside  the  church,  lizards  sticking  on  the  windows, 
to  bask  in  the  sun.  At  noon,  we  had  a  great  locust  left  on  our  table. 
This  morning,  in  my  chamber,  was  the  most  extraordinary  spider  I  ever 
saw,  at  least  ten  times  as  big  as  an  ordinary  spider.  With  such  things 
this  country  mightily  abounds.  But  above  all  that  was  most  remarkable 
here^  I  met  the  governor's  lady  in  the  pew ;  a  lady  1  have  long  remarked 
for  her  beauty ;  but  she  is  mightily  altered,  and  they  tell  stories  on  her 
part,  while  her  husband  minds  pleasures  of  the  same  kind  on  hit.  Aftec 
sermon,  I  led  her  down  to  her  chair.' 

*  25th,  Tuesday, — Up  betimes,  being  uneasy  with  the  chinchees.' 

*  11th  October,  Thursday, — Up  betimes  to  walk,  particularly  on  the 
stages  at  the  stockade.  I  ventui^  within,  a  little  way,  to  see  a  boat 
making  by  the  Moors,  and  some  of  our  carpenters  lent  them.  I  would 
not  venture  too  near;  for  I  had  been  a  good  prize,  and  I  see  their 
sentries  mighty  close  intent  upon  me.' 

*  12th,  Friday, — First  lay  in  drawers;  and  with  that,  and  pinning 
my  sleeves  dose,  I  was  not  to-night  troubled  with  chinchees.' 

'  17th,  Wednesday, '-^W.  Hewer  tells  me  of  captains  submitting  to 
the  meanest  servility  to  Herbert  when  at  Tangier,  waiting  his  risbg 
and  going  to  bed,  combing  his  periwig,  putting  on  his  coat,  as  the  king 
is  served,  &e.\  he  living  and  keeping  a  house  on  shore,  and  his  mistresses 
pisited  and  attended,  one  after  another ,  as  the  king^s  are.  For  com- 
manders that  value  themselves  above  tarpaulins,  to  attend  to  these  mean 
things,  as  Wheeler  is  particularly  said  to  do  I ' 

The  governor  whom  Pepys  found  at  Tangier  was  a  personage 
qualified  to  excite  all  the  astonishment,  indignation,  and  disgust^ 
of  which  his  patriotic  soul  was  susceptible; — no  less  than  th^ 
infamous  Colonel  Kirke,  the  detestable  instrument  of  Jacobite 
cruelty  in  the  west  of  England.  Burnet  attributed  Kirke's  ferocity 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Moors  at  this  place ;  but  villains 
of  his  sort  are  not  thus  suddenly  made ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
doubtful  Christian  good-nature  of  thrusting  oflfthe  vices  of  oneV 
countrymen  upon  a  poor  set  of  Mahometans.  Kirke  must  have 
"been  a  man  of  a  bard  unfeeling  nature  from  the  first,  and  of  a 
will  aggpnvated  by  bad  education.  Pepys  found  him  carryine  ouft 
liis  natural  principles  in  the  highest  style  within  the  walls  of 
Tangier ;  quite  apart  from  any  tning  which  the  Moors  could  do 
to  spoil  such  an  innocent.  Brute  force  was  bis  law,  and  con^ 
tempt  of  the  many  bis  gospel.  The  worst  vices  of  Toryism, 
before  or  sincci  met  in  bis  person.    He  was  as  overbearing  as  aa 
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^>09tate ;  as  dbloyal>  whenever  it  suited  him,  as  any  quondam 
preacher  of  loyalty ;  rapacious  and  monopolizing,  as  the  most 
selfish  of  the  taxers  of  bread.  He  had  a  court  about  him  at 
Tanrier,  which,  in  corruption,  drinking,  and  profligacy,  imi- 
tated on  a  smaller  and  worse  scale,  (if  that  were  possible,)  the 
reckless  one  at  home ;  and  though  he  was  far  better  fitted  to 
spoil  the  Moors  than  they  him,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  in 
tne  heat  and  tyranny  of  his  African  government,  he  first  got 
his  hand  thoroughly  into  that  system  of  terror,  which  he  after- 
wards worked  with  such  infamy  on  his  native  soil.  The  hor- 
rible story  of  him,  which  Pomfret  put  into  verse,  is  now  disbe*> 
lieved,  though  probably  there  was  foundation  of  some  sort,  even 
for  that  He  was  a  man  drunk  (besides  his  wine^  with  a  long 
ran  of  disorderly  and  bullying  success ;  and  he  had  no  shame  to 
Kmit  his  will,  and  no  imagination  to  conceive  the  feelings  of 
others,  except  as  giving  it  pungency.  It  is  not  easy,  therefore, 
under  such  circumstances^  to  determine  the  bounds  of  any  sort 
at  which  a  fool  without  a  heart  would  stop. 

Pepys's  accounts  of  him  form  the  most  curious  portions  of  the 
present  work,  and  show  what  sort  of  a  man.  James  must  have 
knowingly  selected  for  his  instrument; — our  voyager  being  deeply 
in  the  royal  confidence,  and  in  the  habit  of  communicating  to 
him  whatever  he  saw.  Imagine  this  unfortunate,  but  heartless 
and  senseless  prince,  having  the  following  narratives  given 
hini  by  Pepys  the  next  year,  when  the  latter  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  then,  the  year  after,  employing  the  wretch  against 
his  own  people.  Almost  all  the  instances,  to  be  sure,  are  mild 
and  small,  compared  with  the  things  he  did  afterwards;  but 
we  see  the  miscreant  in  preparation. 

<  23d  October,  Tuesdat/. — While  walking  this  morning  up  and  down 
the  mole  and  town^  with  my  Lord  and  the  Gorernor,  Roberts  the  town 
apothecary  came  to  Kirke,  and  told  him  of  bad  wine  now  selling  to  sol- 
diers at  threepence  or  three-halfpence  a  qnart,  so  sour  that  it  would  kill 
Ihe  men.  Kirke  mored  my  Lord,  and  he  yielded,  that  it  should  be  stav- 
ed. Of  his  own  accord,  Kirke  went  to  see  it  done — presently  came  to 
Its  again,  and  bronght  in  bis  hand  a  bottle  of  white  wine,  calling  it 
tiBegar,  and  gave  it  my  lord  to  taste,  as  also  I  and  others  did.  I  wa$ 
troubled  to  see  the  owner,  Mr  Cranborow,  a  modest  roan  that  ktpt  a 
boose  of  entertainment,  come  silently,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  begging 
mj  Lord  to  excnse  it — for  the  wine  was  good  wine,  and  sold  so  cheap 
oaljr  to  get  something  for  it,  he  not  knowing  how  to  send  it  away — and 
therefore  desired  he  might  not  be  undone.  Kirke,  in  sight  of  roy  lord^ 
all  the  while  ranted,  and  called  him  dog ;  and  that  all  the  merchants 
ID  the  town  were  rogues  like  him,  that  would  poison  the  men.  MV 
Lord  cahnly  bade  the  man  dispose  otherwise  of  what  he  had,  and  not  sell 
it  to  the  soldiers.    «  Nay,"  says  Kirke,  «*  he  must  then  gather  it  up 
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prcB  to  Kirke»  Hiovgfa  soltcttaiy  as  be  toM  me,  by  eeTerml  otbers  to 
gire  tliem  tbe  bnjing  it;  whereas,  indeed,  be  sfaovld  hare  left  the 
master  to  aell  to  whom  he  would.  The  Tuniseen  demands  fifteen  hun- 
ted dellan — Kirke  otkn  six  hundred,  and  will  neither  gire  him  more 
Mf  let  bttn  go  awaf .    Tbe  poor  Tnntseen  complains  that  he  is  ready  to 

sUrre,  baTing  had  nothing  this  week  but  bread  and  water.* 

•  •  •  e  e  «  • 

'On  Ktrke's  misgofernment,  Captain  Silrer  told  mj  Lord,  hi  mj  hear- 
ing, what  n  company  of  the  king's  snljects  were  in  chains,  and  how  long 
the  chains  were,  when  my  Lord  came  hither,  and  commanded  Ihem  to  be 
set  at  liberty  ;  and  that  this  tyrannical  severity  ef  Kirke's  made  so  many 
desert  tbe  place,  and  run  to  the  Moors.  He  says,  there  hath  been  thirty 
or  forty  in  those  chains  at  a  time. '  Silver  hath  got  me,  from  the  mar- 
shal of  the  town,  who  hath  a  great  many  of  them,  one  of  the  very  chains 
that  the  king's  soldiers  used  to  carry,  and  be  made  to  work  in.' 

*  Kirke  turned  every  thing  to  his  own  benefit,  nothing  being  sold 
town  but  by  him,  or  his  Kcence,  and  with  profit  to  him — he  buying  « 
tbe  cattle  of  the  Moors  ait  nine  pieces  a  bead,  aad  aeUiBg  theai  to  the 
Wtcbcrs  St  twelve,  ready  money,  they  selling  tiiem  to  the  people  as 
dear  as  fhef  eonid :  this  ako,  in  the  ease  of  wax,  against  an  ezprees 
order  in  council,  given,  as  they  tell  us,  within  a  year/ 

After  reading  of  brutaHtiee  like  these,  tlie  laugh  ooeasioned 
by  the  absurdities  of  such  a  man  as  Pepys,  is  Mlutary  to  our 
eoamon  nature.  Amonc  the  deficiencies  which,  during  his  rest- 
denoe  at  Tanner,  he  discoTers  in  the  nary,  is  the  want  of  a 
prayer,  not  only  for  a  good  wind,  bat  for  some  wind  1  He  grieves 
that  clergymen  show  no  eagerness  t6  go  to  sea  for  the  purpose 
of  remedying  these  things;  and  wonders  that,  undesirous  as  they 
perhaps  mignt  be  supposed  to  be  of  a  fresh  breeze,  they  do  not 
at  least  look  to  the  getting^  up  of  a  little  air,  west  by  north,  and 
10  to  the  prevention  of  cauns. 

<  Oar  want  of  a  pra^er^  a  go^  wind  does  enough  show  how  little 
Qv  oborchmen  make  it  toeir  business  to  go  to  sea ;  which  may  serve 
ilso  to  improve  the  description  of  the  dangers  aad  illness  of  a  sea  life ; 
vbereas  they  ought,  the  first,  to  look  after  the  wonders,*  &c.  *  Here 
cooes  hi  the  story  of  Harman's  chaplain,  asking  what  he  should  do  to 
^$oned7 

•  We  not  only  lack  prayers  at  sea  for  a  good  wind,  and  what  is  yet  as 
rcisooable,  thanks  when  we  get  it,  witness  our  own  case,  but  for  some 
wind.  In  calms  we  not  only  suffer  tbe  evils  that  maj  attend  not  going 
forward  to  our  port,  but  by  ships  being  liable  to  be  logged  together  by 
tki  swell  of  the  sea,  witbost  any  power  to  resist  it,  dhey  being  ordinarily 
io  a  cahn  carried  one  upon  another,  the  heads  and  tails  lying  divers  ways, 
^tf  Uungi  diHracted: 

*  26th,  FnViay.— Being  a  little  ill,  and  troubled  at  so  much  kxMe 
company  at  table,  (my  Lord  not  being  there,)  I  dined  in  my  chamber ; 
Md  Dr  Ken  [the  chajflain,  afterwards  the  famous  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
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Wells]  came  and  dined  with  me.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  good  discourse 
on  the  yiciousness  of  this  place,  and  its  being  time  fm*  Almighhf  God 
to  destroy  it  I* 

«  26th  November,  Monday, — Mightily  frightened  with  my  old  swim- 
ming in  the  head  at  rising,  and  most  of  the  morning,  which  makes  me 
melancholy  ;  I  fear  also  my  right  foot  being  lame.  But  I  hope  in  God 
both  will  go  oyer,  and  that  it  is  only  the  weather/ 

<  28th,  Wednesday, — This  day,  to  clear  my  head  of  matters^  I  wrote 
many  letters  to  friends  in  England ;  among  others,  a  merry^  roguish, 
yet  mysterious  one,  to  S,  H.* 

Id  the  beginning  of  the  following  March,  the  commission  re- 
turned to  England.  Pepys,  mean  time,  had  paid  a  visit  to  Spain ; 
but  the  twenty  pages  of  Journal  written  tnere  tell  us  nothing 
about  the  country ;  and  the  ten  pages  of  Journal  at  sea  are  of  as 
little  importance  about  the  voyage.  We  therefore  proceed  to  the 
*  Correspondence,'  which,  for  the  greatest  part,  is  of  alike  value. 
But  there  are  some  curious  passages,  and  the  Editor  has  not 
been  idle  in  increasing  their  relish  from  other  sources.  A  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  as  Lord  High  Admiral,  has  an  extract 
appended  to  it  from  the  Harleian  manuscripts,  in  which  Pepys 
writes  thus  to  a  parliamentary  commission  : — 

*  Let  me  add,  that  in  my  endeavour  after  a  full  performance  of  my 
duty,  I  have  neither  made  distinction  of  days,  between  those  of  rest  and 
others,  nor  of  hours  between  day  and  night,  being  less  acquainted^  during 
the  whole  war,  toith  the  dosing  my  day's  work  before  midnight,  ^n  after 
it.  And  that  your  Lordships  may  not  conceive  this  to  arise  from  any 
vain  assumption  of  what  may  be  grounded  more  upon  the  inability  of 
others  to  disprove,  than  my  own  capacity  to  justify,  such  have  ever  been 
my  apprehensions  both  of  the  duty  and  importance  of  my  just  attendance 
on  his  Majesty's  service,  that  among  the  many  thousands  under  whose 
observation  my  employment  must  have  placed  me,  I  challenge  any  man 
to  assign  one  day  from  my  first  admission  to  this  service  in  Jtdy  1660,  to 
the  determination  of  the  war,  August  1667,  (being  a  complete  apprentice- 
ship,) of  which  I  am  not,  at  this  day,  able  upon  oath  to  give  an  CKXOuni 
of  my  particular  manner  of  employing  the  same* — Vol.  i.  p.  125. 

Here  he  alludes  to  the  famous  Journal.  Suppose  one  of 
Pepys*s  enemies  (and  he  had  them)  had  taken  him  at  his  word, 
ana  called  for  it !  and  suppose  his  friend,  Dr  Wallis,  called 
on  to  decipher  it;  and  the  memorandums,  one  after  another, 
disclosing  themselves  to  the  delight. or  terror  of  the  Committee! 
Suppose,  besides  the  tailorings,  and  the  turkey-pies,  and  the 
gallantries,  and^  the  roaring  suppers,  with  *  faces  smutted  like 

*  devils,'  and  Miss  Mercer  dancing  a  jig  in  boy's  clothes ;  their 
ears  all  opened  wide  to  the  information,   that  Monk  was  a 

*  thick-skulled  fool,'  and  his  Duchess  a  *  dirty  drab,'   and 
Lady  Castlemaine  ^  abominable,*  and  divers  of  the  Commis- 
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noners  themselves  *  ninnies'  and  corruptionists,  and  Claren- 
don not  exempt  from  the  latter  charge,  nor  the  Duke  him- 
self;— he,  and  the  King  his  brother,  and  all  the  court,  ^  de- 

*  bauched  and  mad,'  the  Duke  and  King  getting  ^  maudlin 
'drunk,'  the  King  a  silly  speaker,  and  the  flatteries  of  him 
'beastly,'  and  Cromwell  remembered  more  and  more  with 
respect !  Charles  Lamb — in  one  of  those  humours  of  tragical 
fancy  with  which  he  sometimes  refreshed  his  ultra-humanity-^ 
expresses  a  regret  that  Guy  Fawkes  did  not  succeed  in  blowing 
op  the  House  of  Lords,  the  sensation  was  such  a  loss  to  history  ! 
xhe  reading  of  Pepys's  Journal  would  have  been  a  blowing-up 
of  the  court,  hardly  less  tremendous ;  only  we  fear  that  the  poor 
journalist  would  have  gone  up  alone  in  his  glory  ;  and  that  the 
court  would  have  contrived  to  quash  the  business  in  silence  and 
nge. 

Our  busy,  curious,  not  always  consistent,  but  always  well- 
metning  and  good-natured  secretary,  was  acquainted  with  a  great 
number  of  people — ^many  of  whom  he  assisted,  and  with  all  of 
whom  he  was  ready  to  gossip,  and  interchange  candid  enquiries* 
The  Mr  John  Gibbon,  who  writes  to  him,  fvol.  L  p.  168,)  is 
evidently  Gibbon  the  herald,  ancestor  of  the  historian,  of  whom 
the  latter  gives  such  an  amusing  account  in  his  Memoirs*  John 
was  as  good  a  Dominie  Sampson  in  his  way  as  Pepys's  heart 
could  desire.  Sir  Walter  himseif  could  not  have  devised  a  better 
epistle  for  his  fictitious  worthy,  in  style,  subject,  or  logic,  than  is 
here  (ornished  by  the  true  one : — 

*  Mr  Gibbon  to  Pepys. 

*  Good  Sir,  « August  27,  1675. 

*  1  pfiy  pardon  me ;  I  am  sorry  I  appeared  so  abruptly  before  yon. 
rU  aature  yon,  a  paper  of  the  same  nature  with  the  enclosed  was  left 
&r  joa  at  the  public  office  aome  ten  daya  since,  as  likewiae  for  every  one 
of  the  commiasionera.  But,  sir,  1  am  heartily  glad  of  the  miscarriage ; 
for  now  I  have  an  opportunity  to  request  a  favour  by  writing,  that  I 
ooqU  hardly  have  had  confidence  by  word  of  mouth  to  have  done ;  and 
ia  that  I  have  much  want  of  my  friend  Mr . 

'  Sir,  a  gentlewoman  of  my  acquaintance  told  me,  she  had  it  for  a 
great  certainty  from  the  fiimily  of  the  Montagus,  that  as  you  were  one 
a%ht  pUjiog  late  upon  some  musical  instrument,  together  with  your 
fi^ends,  there  suddenly  appeared  a  human  feminine  shape  and  vanished, 
and  after  that  continued. 

'  Walking  in  the  garden  you  espied  the  appearing  person^  demanded 
of  her  if,  at  such  a  time,  she  waa  not  in  snch  a  place.  She  answered  no  ; 
but  ihe  dreamed  she  was,  and  heard  excellent  music. 

*  Sr,  aatis&ction  is  to  you  my  humble  request.  And  if  it  be  so,  it 
confirms  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Romans  concerning  their  genii,  and 
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conhdeM  thote  of  the  Saddaoees  mnd  Epienret. — Sir,  jtnr  most  ftramUe 
Benranty 

<  John  Gubox.* 

There  is  no  answer  from  Pepys*  Bot  that  Mr  Gibbon  wonid 
have  deriyed  no  great  *  satisfaction'  from  one,  appears  by  an  item 
in  the  Tangier  Diary : — *  At  supper  with  my  Lord.     Diseourse 

*  aboot  spirits — Dr  Ken  asserting  there  were  snch^  and  I,  with 
^  the  rest,  denying  it.'  The  jolly  materiality  of  which  our 
snpper-eater^s  nature  was  compounded,  was  not  IflLcly  to  find 
mudi  ground  for  the  sole  of  its  feet  in  die  ^i^orid  of  spirits. 

The  next  letter  in  the  collection,  from  ^  Mr  Daniel  Skin- 

*  ner/  determines  a  question  among  the  curious^  as  to  who  the 
^  Mr  Skinner'  was,  to  wbom  a  manuscript  parcel  belonging  to 
Milton  had  beenulirected,  and  how  the  parcel  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  State  Paper  Office.  Anthony  Wood  assumed  diat 
it  was  Cyriack  Skinner,  to  whom  the  poet  has  addressed  two  of 
his  sonnets ;  but  it  is  now  clear  that  it  was  the  Mr  Daniri  Skin- 
ner before  us,  and  a  very  unworthy  person  he  appears  to  bare 
been  for  the  honour  of  such  a  trust.  The  parcel  consisted  of 
Milton's  unpublished  Latin  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine  ;  and 
a  complete  and  corrected  copy  of  all  the  Letters  to  Foreign 
Princes  and  States,  written  by  him  when  he  offidated  as  Latin 
Secretary.  Skinner,  who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  youn^ 
men  that  Milton  drew  about  him  for  purposes  of  training,  hM 
eridently  had  both  these  works  put  into  his  hands  for  pubHca- 
tion ;  and  after  the  poet's  death  he  tried  to  make  a  penny  of  the 
Latin  Letters  with  one  of  the  Elzevirs,  the  well-known  Dutch 
printers ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  obtaining  favours  from 
the  new  Government.  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  the  busy  Secretary 
of  State,  discerned  the  nature  of  the  man  through  his  uiwniiig  and 
protesting  manners ;  and  after  contriving  to  get  possesskm  of  the 
Manuscript  Treatise,  and  to  quash  the  republication  of  tlie  Letto^ 
withdrew  the  favours  of  Government,  and  left  the  double-dealing 
Mr  Skinner  to  his  fate.  Skinner's  letter  to  Pepys,  now  first 
published,  is  a  canting  but  obvious  enough  account  of  the  whcde 
business ;  including  an  apology  for  the  ^  grand  presumption'  of 
having  begged  *  his  worship*  for  a  loan  of  *  ten  pounds,'  (a  peti- 
tion \diich  Pepys  had  granted,)  and  a  modest  request,  that  tbe 
Navy  Secretary  would  be  pleased  ^  instantly  to  repair'  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  absolve  Mr  Daniel  Skinner  frooi  the 
guilt  of  tiaving  any  thing  more  to  do  with  EUsevir,  or  with  any 


^  mere  love  to  learning  I  procnred^  and  no  other  concerns  ever 
*  passed  betwixt  ns  but  a  great  desire  and  ambition  of  some  of 
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^  Us  ietniag,)  I  am,  aiid  ever  was,  so  hx  from  bein^  in  tbe 

*  least  tetffM  witb  any  of  his  principles,  that  I  may  boldly  say 
'none  has  greater  honom*  ana  loyalty  for  his  majesty,  nsore 
^  reneration  for  die  Charch  of  England,  and  love  for  his  country, 

*  than  I  have.     Once  more,  I  be^  your  worship,  and  with  tears, 

*  instead  of  ink  that  might  supply  my  pen,  I  implore  that  you 
'  would  prevail  with  Sir  Joseph,  &c.  As  if  those  who  went 
to  learn  any  thing  of  the  great  poet  and  republican,  had  gone 
to  ki«  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  church  and  state, 
aad  would  have  majie  even  a  surreptttious  profit  of  his  works 
OQt  of  a  love  for  Charles  the  Second !  This  base  fellow,  ^ontaint- 
'  cd'  by  Milton,  was  probably  not  unconnected  with  the  more  re- 
BpectaUe  Skinner  whom  the  poet  knew,  and  with  the  old  puritan 
connexions  of  Pepys  himself.  There  are  some  respectful  letters 
bfntti  Pepys,  dated  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  a  ^  Mrs  Skinner,' 
and  a  subsequent  letter  to  him  from  a  *  Mrs  Frances  Skinner,* 
respecting  an  ungracious  son  of  hers  who  behaved  ill  in  his 
Hnrice;  aad  for  whom,  with  a  somewhat  energetic  maternity, 
ske  expresses  a  wish  that  his  employer  had  *  broken  all  ms 
'  bones,  iiab  from  liaib/ 

We  do  not  exactly  know  what  brought  Pepyi  to  Sootbmd ; 
but  we  i«d  a  letter  written  by  him  from  Berwick,  when  on  his 
retim  to  England,  bearing  the  date  of  Mav  1682 ;  and  as  it  con- 
tains some  notices  of  national  manners  and  demeanour,  personal 
and  political,  we  extract  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  writers  of  our 

*  Pictorial  History/ 

<  I  sightilj  tkaak  yon  fur  yoan  of  the  6ib  nader  my  Lady  Peteiho- 
roQgli't  cover.  By  which,  it  appearing  yea  had  received  miao  of  the  4U^ 
jsv  <are  weald  be  over  as  to  my  particalar  safety,  (aad  the  aoitfortoae 
of  Um  Glocetter,)  I  having  berem  told  yoa  of  my  purpose  to  reside  on 
bosrd  the  Catherine  yacht.  Nevertheless,  I  fsiled  not,  by  the  very  first 
express  the  Dake  sent  upon  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  to  tell  you  more 
bftlT.  Tk»  also  I  sent  under  Mr  Frond's  cover,  hoping  its  coming  to 
fsv  hand  for  Caller  satitfactioa  as  to  mysetf  and  other  matters. 

^  The  jyAt  being  almost  wholly  taken  «p  in  settling  public  afisrs 
Mwe  his  leaving  the  kingdeai,  Mr  Legg  snd  1  made  the  bmmI  of  ov 
tisM  in  vbiting  what  was  most  considerable  within  reach,  oarticnlarly 
Stidiag,  linlitbgow,  Hamilton  ;  and  Glasgow,  a  very  extraordinary  town 
iadeed  for  beauty  and  trade,  mack  superior  to  any  in  Scotland.  TK$ 
md^  if,  there  is  so  unirersal  a  rooted  nastiness  hangs  about  the  person 
•fetery  Scot,  (mam  and  woman,)  that  renders  Ae  finest  show  they  can 
siole,  nauseoust  eten  among  those  of  the  first  ^^uaility. 

*  Xeverthelese,  the  anthority  the  Duke  maintains  with  so  much  abso- 
hteaess,  yet  gentleness  here,  is  a  thing  very  considerable,  rendering  it 
SMrally  impossible  for  any  disquiet  to  arise  in  his  Majesty's  alTsks  in  this 
kbgdom.  Traly,  as  their  government  seems  fonnded  on  principles  madi 
Mre  steady  than  those  of  ours,  so  their  method  of  managing  it  in  conn- 


-    ■»'^i«  2«  P«Rv»l  KW.  Sir  HmUm.  mm* 

^,  ^^^**«*  »««  Kafk  deS^bud  with  fcis 

^of  ""l^r^i!*2^'««^^  «^  «-« toMt 
=*    •-  J»  lr««  B«rr^t,  wtiA  K.W  -n  SOW 

^  I  ^**  *■«*  TT   1  BBMi   ■■<!  I  Wiv,  maltsi  my 

«*    •TT  **■**«*  *W  ^i^  ar  fo«r  dap-  Lul 
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lelf,  which,  I  presume,  you  will  do  from  Newcastle,  where  you  will  find 
t  ktter  from  him  sigDifying  the  great  trouble  that  family  lie  under* 
•  *  Th^  are  aU  very  weUpIeased^  and  ^nake  themselves  merry  toith  the 
description  you  gite  of  the  Scotch  people^  hdieviny  you  have  much  more 
to  ted  them  on  that  point  at  your  return. 

*  Though  you  tell  us  their  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York 
Mssed  Berwick  with  a  fair  wind  on  Wednesday  the  17th  instant,  we 
netr  no  news  of  them  as  yet,  though  in  hourly  expectation. 

*  I  hope  your  Mentioning  to  my  Lady  Peterborough  the  business  of 
the  Rocker,  may  prove  of  some  advantage  when  opportunity  shall  pre- 
sent, which  I  shall  endeavour  to  learn  and  improve  to  the  advantage  of 
the  person  concerned. 

*  Sir  A.  Deane  and  my  lady  give  their  very  humble  service.  The 
Cooioksioners,  since  his  answer  to  the  bill  in  Chancery,  having  givea 
oot  M  if  they  would  prosecute  him  for  alleging  that  which  is  not  true ; 
hot  it  is  like  the  rest  of  their  proceedings,  and  will  render  them  the  more 
ndjcaloiis  should  they  attempt  it. 

'  Daring  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy's  being  at  Chatham,  inform- 
ing themselves  concerning  the  business  of  the  wet-dock,  an  unfortunate 
accident  fell  out.  His  Majesty's  guardship,  the  Henry,  was  burned 
doum  to  the  water,  by  the  carelessness  of  an  old  infirm  man  getting  a 
ciodle  and  leaving  it  burning  in  his  cabin  when  he  went  to  sleep.  There 
are  rarioos  constructions ;  some  would  have  it  an  effect  of  the  Popish 
plot  for  destroying  the  navy ;  others,  that  have  no  regard  to  the  Admi- 
nlij,  hj  the  blame  on  them  for  discharging,  out  of  good  husbandry,  the 
coounandera  of  the  guardships,  who  ought  to  keep  good  discipline  on 
board,  and  directing  the  entry  of  a  man  so  infirm  on  board  the  guard- 
aiupi)  contrary  to  the  standing  rules  of  the  navy ;  the  decrepit  old  man 
Vj  whom  this  misfortune  happened  appearing  to  be  one,  as  I  am  inform ' 
ad,  entered  by  their  order.  Notwithstanding  which  accident.  Sir  V.  S. 
aMkes  it  a  great  argument  for  ffoing  on  with  the  wet-dock,  which  re- 
aaiaa  atfll  under  consideration  with  the  Navy  Board. 

There  is  nothing  more  worth  extracting  at  any  length  ;  and 
ve  diall  not  repeat  letters  which  have  appeared  before — such  as 
the  one  from  Dryden.  The  supplemental  editor,  however,  who 
Wears  to  have  succeeded  Mr  Rutt,  might  have  known  that 
Bryden  and  Pepys  were  acquainted  long  before  the  time  he  con» 
jectnres.  Several  well-known  particulars  might  also  have  been 
omitted  in  the  notes,  and  some  new  ones  easily  put  in  their  place 
by  an  enquirer  into  biography ;  but  it  is  due  to  tne  publication  to 
state,  that  the  materials  are  well  arranged  throuehout,  and  the 
dmmology  studiously  attended  to.  Nor  will  the  lovers  of  oflBcial 
liiitory,  and  of  the  growth  of  our  public  foundations,  read  without 
interest  some  of  the  correspondence  of  James's  admiral.  Lord 
Dtrtmoutfa,  and  the  instances  of  Pepys's  anxiety  to  do  every 
thbg  he  could  for  the  advancement  ot  the  naval  and  grammar 
idmb  of  tiiat  excellent  institution,  Christ-Hospital ;  of  the 
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former  of  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder,  though 
Charles  got  the  honour  of  it. 

We  shall  extract  a  few  more  short  passages,  however,  before 
we  take  leave  of  Pepys.  In  his  answer  to  the  following  letter, 
we  grieve  to  say  that  we  have  caught  him  triopine ;  but  Uie 
Montagues,  however  proud  he  had  once  been  of  the  relatioDship, 
and  in  spite  of  what  the  earl  had  done  for  him  on  hb  entrance 
into  life,  were  lavish  of  their  own  means,  and  had  become  rather 
awkward  neighbours.  Lord  Sandwich  gambled,  and  was  other- 
wise careless  and  expensive. 

<  Lord  Hinchmghfoke  to  Mr  Pepys. 

<  Sii,  '  Deeernher  9,  1667. 

*  There  being  a  letter  of  exchange  come,  of  about  £250,  8s.,  pa^aUe  to 
the  Spanish  ambassador  within  four  or  five  days,  my  father  having  writ 
very  earnestly  [from  Spain,  where  he  was  English  ambassador]  that  it 
may  be  punctoally  paid,  and  Mr  Moore  having  not  any  way  to  procnre 
it,  makes  me  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you,  to  desire  your  assistance 
in  it.  If  you  can  with  any  convenience  do  it,  you  will  do  a  g^reat  kind- 
ness to  my  father  and  me,  who  am,  dear  cousin,  your  most  affectionate 
cousin  and  humble  servant,  *  Hinchingbrokk.' 

*  Mr  Pepys  to  Lord  Einckin^oke. 
«  My  Lord, 

*  My  condition  is  such,  and  hath  been  ever  since  the  credit  of  the 
king's  assignments  was  broke  by  the  failure  of  the  bankers^  that  I  have 
not  been  able  these  six  months  to  raise  a  fiirthing  for  answering  mj 
most  urgent  occasions. 

<  I  am  heartily  afflicted  for  this  difficulty  that  is  upon  your  lordship; 
and  if  upon  my  endeavours  with  the  bankers  I  can  procure  any  money, 
I  will  not  fail  to  give  your  lordship  it ;  being  very  desirous  of  the  pre- 
servation  of  my  Lord*s  credit,  as  weU  as  for  all  his  other  concernments. 
Your  lordship's  obedient  servant,  <  S.  PxPTS. 

Now,  though  Pepys  might  not  have  been  able  to  '  raise  a  far- 
^  thing'  within  these  *  six  months'  after  any  of  the  customary 
modes,  he,  not  two  months  before,  had  raised  nearly  fourteen 
hundred  pounds  in  gold  out  of  the  ground ;  to  wit,  dog  up  s6 
much  which  he  had  buried  during  his  *  fright'  about  public  affiuis 
and  the  DutcL  Lord  Hinchinebroke's  letter,  however,  is  en- 
dorsed bv  Pepvs,  *Dec,  19,  1667. — £60  this  day  lent  my  Lord 
*  of  Sandwich^'  (he  pretended  to  be  all  that  while  getting  it  of 
the  bankers ;)  and  next  year  he  lends  the  noble  earl  six  hundred 
pounds.  These  little  prudent  stratagems  did  not  hinder  him 
firom  being  really  generous.  He  might  have  died  rlch»  but  was 
not  so ;  and  he  was  liberal  of  his  fdd  to  many  daring  his  lifo« 
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Mr  James  Houblon  to  Pepys. — '  Lawyers  have  laboured  to  perplex 
lilies  [to  estates]  as  much  as  some  interested  divines  have  our  religion ; 
so  that  our  title  to  heaven  is  made  out  to  be  as  difficult  a  matter  as  that 
we  have  to  our  lands.' 

Ptpys  («  iks  eawUry)  to  Mr  Hetaer  in  town, — <  There  is  also  in  the 
aae  drawer  a  collectioo  of  mj  Lord  of  Rochester's  poems,  written  before 
his  penitence,  in  a  style  I  thought  unfit  to  mix  with  my  other  books. 
However,  pray  let  it  remain  there ;  for,  as  he  is  past  writing  any  more 
so  bad  in  one  sense,  so  I  despair  of  any  man  surviving  him  to  write  so 
good  in  another  I ' 

Sir  R6b€rt  Southwell  to  Pepys, — *  I  am  here  among  my  children — at 
least  an  innocent  scene  of  life — and  I  endeavour  to  explain  to  them  the 
£fference  between  right  and  wrong.  My  next  care  is  to  contrive  for  the 
health  which  I  lost  by  sittina  many  years  at  the  sack-bottle ;  so  that  to 
keep  myself  in  idleness  and  m  motion  is  a  great  part  of  my  discipline.' 

Ih  Robert  Wood  to  Pepys  respecting  the  building  of  ships, — *  1 
reckon  that  naval  excels  land  architecture,  in  the  same  proportion  as 
a  living  moving  animal  a  dull  plant!  Palaces  themselves  are  only  like 
ketter  MHts  of  trees,  which,  how  beautiful  or  stately  soever,  remain  but 
ai  pnaoBcrs,  chained  during  life  to  the  spot  they  stand  on ;  whereas  the 
Te^  tjpaitM  that  inform  and  move  ships,  aire  of  the  highest  degree  of  ont- 
MflU^  via.  ralional  creatures ;  /  measi  seamenJ 

Sir  JUU  Wyboms  to  Pepys,  from  Bombay. — ^^Sir,  I  hare  sent  you  a 
tsryg^wce  wmtking-tamSf  which  I  beg  you  to  accept,  having  nothing  else 
I  cooid  Tentore  to  send.' 

With  this  most  reasonable  opinion  we  close  our  accounts  with 
t^  amosiBg  sage  of  the  Admiralty.  Many  official  patriots  have^ 
doubtless,  existed  since  his  time,  and  thousands,  nay,  millions  of 
i^spectable  men  of  all  sorts  gone  to  their  long  account,  more  or 
!«•  grave  15  public,  and  frail  to  their  consciences;^  but  when 
sball  we  meet  with  such  another  as  he  was,  pleased,  like  a  child, 
with  lus  new  coach,  and  candid  about  his  hat  ?  Who  will  own, 
M  he  did,  that,  havFng  made  a  present  by  way  of  douceur,  he  is 
glad,  considering  no  harm  is  done,  of  having  it  back  ?  Who 
will  acknowledge  his  superstitions,  his  *  frights,'  his  ignorances. 
Us  not  liking  to  be  seen  in  public  with  men  out  of  favour?  or 
who  so  honestly  divide  his  thoughts  about  the  public  good,  and 
area  hii  relations  of  the  most  tragical  events,  with  mentions  of 
t  new  eont  from  the  tailor,  and  £cmd  records  of  the  beauty-spots 
ii&hk  wife's  face? 


'''^'"■'^a.n^ 
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opinions  are  laid  before  us,  between  which  we  are  left  to  choose* 
One  in  the  introduction,  another  in  a  note  to  the  third  volume, 
pa^e  282. 

In  addition  to  a  variety  of  blanks,  obscurities,  and  mis- 
readinps,  the  correction  of  which  would  require  a  sight  of  the 
original  manuscripts,  there  are  sundry  inaccuracies  in  Mr  James's 
text,  wliich  a  little  ordinary  information  would  have  prevented. 

Sir  J.  Ly  ttleton,  we  are  told,  on  being  named  Speaker,  ^  eare* 
*  aUed  himseff  pretty  laboriously,  and  is  rather  thought  to  have 
<  orerdone  it.'  Mr  James  would  have  printed  excused  himself^ 
if  he  had  been  aware  that  it  was  at  that  time  the  established 
custom  for  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  his  ap- 
pointment, to  disable  himself  bv  all  manner  of  foolish  protesta- 
tions of  insuflSciency.  f^is  ridiculous  representation  of  mock 
modesty  was  put  an  end  to,  in  1774,  by  Sir  Fletcher  Norton. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  the  most  impudent  man 
that  England,  or  perhaps  any  other  country  ever  saw,  the  usage 
would  probably  have  come  down  to  our  own  day,  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  law  of  Parliament  The  Speakership  was  then  a 
very  different  office  from  what  it  is  at  present.  To  take  three 
of  William's  Speakers : — Trevor  was  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  Ly  t- 
tleton  waa  in  the  Treasury ;  Harley,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Two  mistakes  are  worth  mentioning.     They  occur  in  a  letter 

5iTiog  an  account  of  a  debate  arising  out  of  the  attainder  of  Sir 
ohn  Fenwick.  Mr  Pulteney,  speaking  in  support  of  the  attain- 
der, b^^  with  a  commendation  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 

*  perhaps  a  little  unseasonably.     Upon  this  Mr  Howe,  who  lets 

*  nothing  slip,  owned  his  commendations  were  just,  but  very 

*  onnecessary ;  and  applied  the  story  of  one  who  was  eulogizing 

*  opon  th€  praises  of  Hercules,  and  was  answered,  ^ti^  vild 
*perevitf*  If  Mr  James's  MS.  were  the  original  it  professes 
to  be,  we  are  sure  that,  upon  turning  to  it,  he  would  fina  there  a 
better  reading — *  quis  vituperavit  V 

The  other  passage  sets  up  the  credit  of  a  disputed  anecdote, 


vAi  the  original  correspondence ;  the  extent  of  which  alone^t  being 
three  quarto  volumes— deterred  Mr  Coxe  from  printing  it. 

The  MS.  used  by  Mr  James  is  as  incorrect  as  it  is  incomplete.  It 
hii  been  very  ill  transcribed,  either  from  a  broken  set  of  duplicate 
originals  preserved  by  Mr  Vernon ;  or  from  only  a  part  of  the  Bacclench 
originals,  surreptitiously  obtained.  In  either  case,  the  public  has  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  course  that  has  been  taken ;  while,  on  the 
Wtcr  sopposition,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  to  complain,  not  only  of  a 
breach  oi  courtesy,  but  a  breach  of  law. 

TOL.  LXXIV.  NO.  CXLIX.  I 
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full  of  the  bitter  truths  of  those  wretched  times.  Ralph,  and  after 
him  the  late  Mr  Wallace,  had  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
bring  the  story  into  question  in  their  disagreeable  histories,  with 
no  other  object  than — an  object  at  least  as  dear  to  Ralph  as  that 
of  truth — the  throwing  suspicion  upon  Burnet.  Sir  Edward 
Seymour  expressed  his  belief  (as  well  he  might)  in  more  or  less 
of  the  disclosures  by  which  Sir  John  Fenwick  compromised  the 
fidelity  of  several  persons  who  had  been  most  forward  in  the 
Revolution.  *  Men  might  alter  their  sentiments,^  he  said,  ^  and 
^  he  instanced  Ae  Lord  Sandwich,  Lord  Manchester,  Lord 
*  Anglesey,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  General  Monk,  that  turned 
^  upon  the  government  they  had  served,  and  brought  in  that 
^  they  had  opposed*'  Colonel  Mordaunt  in  reply,  ^  played  upon 
^  him  for  quoting  Csesar  about  saving*  the  guilty  persons  rather 
^  than  one  innocent  should  suffer,  and  said  a  brother  plotter 
^  spoke  that  in  favour  of  Cethegtis.'  Let  Mr  James  turn 
again  to  his  original ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  instead  of  the 
word  they  he  will  find  it  written  ten. 

Some  knowledge  of  contemporary  persons  and  events  is  a 
necessary  accomplishment  in  an  editor  of  this  kind  of  correspon- 
dence. Surely  names  so  familiar  as  those  of  Monsieur  Juriea, 
and  of  Jack  Howe,  ^  the  famous  parliament  orator  of  those 
<  times,'  as  Ralph  calls  him,  ought  to  have  been  proof  against 
the  embarrassment  of  a  little  bad  writing  or  bad  spelHng,  (pp. 
53  and  73.)  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  contradictory 
orthography  of  proper  names  was  so  far  from  being  peculiar  to 
the  MS.  of  the  Vernon  letters,  that  many  distinguished  charac- 
ters would  have  had  a  very  indifferent  assurance  of  their  identity,  . 
were  it  to  have  depended  upon  the  uniformity  of  their  own 
spelling  of  their  own  names ;  much  more  on  their  names  being 
alwavs  spelt  in  the  same  way  by  other  people. 

There  are  words  which  fall  through  from  one  generation  to 
another.  But  that  of  *  Makebates'  (p.  435,)  surely  has  not 
already  become  so  far  obsolete  that  a  modem  editor  need  stumble 
at  it.     A  similar  uncertainty  is  expressed  concerning  the  words 

*  S(we  themselves'  in  the  following  passage: — *  The  Lords  are 

*  mustering  up  a  strength  to  throw  out  the  Poll  Bill,  for  the  sake 

*  of  a  clause  that  abridges  them  from  saving  themstkesj  though 

*  it  has  passed  otherwise  in  other  bills.'  Mr  James's  uncertainty 
may  be  pro^bly  accounted  for  by  his  historical  incredulity  of 
the  possibility  of  such  a  fact.  The  fact,  however,  strange  as  it 
may  now  read,  belonged  to  those  transition  times.  It  appears 
from  Dalrymple,  that  the  Lords  a  few  years  before,  in  1689, 
threw  out  an  additional  Poll  Bill  on  thb  same  impolitic  objection. 

If  the  general  want  of  appropriate  preparation  and  acquire- 
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ment  be  a  eood  gcound  of  dissatisfoction  with  an  editor,  still  less 
cm  be  said  in  excuse  of  the  inattention  which  enables  him  to 
forget  in  a  later  volome  what  he  had  transcribed  in  a  preceding 
one.  Mr  James  observes  in  one  of  his  few  notes,  (February  1702, ) 
tku  *  it  is  curious  to  see  the  first  idea  of  the  separation  of  the 
'  American  colonies  of  European  states  from  the  mother  coun« 
'  tries  started  by  an  English  secretary  of  state.'  The  compos!- 
tira  of  what  are  called  historical  romancesi  appears  to  be  slippery 
pntftice ;  for  the  very  passage,  to  which  this  note  is  appended^ 
proves  that  the  idea  was  not  started,  but  was  only  adapted  by 
VemoD,  *  We  hear  lately,*  he  says,  *  of  an  extraordinary 
^  piece  of  news  from  the  West  Indies,  and  wish  it  may  prove 
'  tree*  It  is  said  that  Montezuma,  viceroy  of  Mexico^  would 
*'  not  suffer  their  plate  to  come  into^  the  hands  of  the  French, 
^4uid  the  orders  from  Spain  would  not  be  obeyed  while  they 
'  were  looked  upon  to  be  under  the  influence  of  France.'  Our 
policy  at  this  time  was  to  break  the  Spanish  succession,  by  en- 
eooriging  these  colonies  to  throw  off  all  dependence  on  the 
heoae  of  Bourbon,  and  submit  themselves  to  Austria.  Three 
jctrs  before,  however.  Admiral  Benbow  had  prepared  his  govern* 
■cnt  for  the  posMbility  of  there  being  sometning  like  a  scramble 
tor  the  Indies  on  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain.  In  June  1699, 
Mr  Vernon  wrote — *  Admiral  Benbow  was  lately  at  Cartha- 

*  gcna,  where  he  found  the  Spaniards  very  much  unconcerned 
'  whether  the  king  recovered  or  not.  Upon  his  death  they  hoped 
^  to  be  under  the  power  of  one  that  would  protect  them,  and 
'  openly  avowed  their  inclination  to  France.     These  are  gene* 

*  rtUy  their  sentiments  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru.  But  in  Mexico 
*'  it  may  happen  otherwise ;  the  Indians  there  are  very  earnest 
^  with  the  Countess  of  Montezuma,  who  is  descended  of  their 

*  nee,  that  she  would  take  upon  her  the  title  of  queen,  which 

*  dhe  seems  willing  to  accept ;  but  the  Conde,  h^  husband,  re- 
'  fiues  it  as  yet — though  it  is  thought,  if  the  King  of  Spain  dies, 
^  he  will  set  up  for  hunself.'  What  is  really  curious  in  these 
truisactiona»  is  the  fact,  first — that  in  a  connexion  so  loose  as  to 
kire  been  matter  of  discussion  on  this  occasion,  another  hundred 
Tmn  should  have  dragged  on  before  it  was  finally  dissolved;  and 
next->that  Mexico  should  at  last  have  had  to  proclaim  its  inde- 
pendence, upon  the  same  grounds  of  separation  which  it  had 
ttmi  at  first — its  objection  to  the  transfer  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
wrehy  into  the  hands  of  France- 
Bat  to  come  to  the  Letters.     They  are  the  respectful  corre»* 

pnadmce  of  a  subordinate  official  in  town  to  his  political  patron 
^  the  country,  at  a  most  interesting  epoch ;  and  m  an  age  when 
*»npapeiB  bui  not  as  yet  destroy^  toe  trade  of  poIltici|l  inteU 
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ligencers.     They  begin  with  the  attainder  of  Sir  John  Fen  wide 
in  1696 — a  subject  of  intense  anxiety  to  Sbewsbury,  from  his 
having  been  implicated  by  the  prisoner — and  extend  with  inter- 
ruptions into  Ae  reign  of  Anne.     Of  course,  Mr  Vernon,  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  and  their  personal  affairs,  take  up^  a  disproportionate 
space  in  the  present  canvass :  crowding  it  with  people  and  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  would  not  appear  at  all  in  any  regular  his- 
torical piece  describing  the  reign  of  William.    The  letters  are,  b 
consequence,  essentially  dull ;  being  full  of  minute  details,  about 
which  nobody  now  alive  can  care  to  be  informed.    On  the  other 
hand,  many  particulars  of  interest  are  recorded  in  them,  the 
memory  of  which  would  never  have  been  preserved  in  any  more 
formal  manner;  while,  from  their  being  a  contemporary  narra- 
tive, an  air  of  life  and  of  reality  is  thrown  over  the  whole,  which 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  a  modern  history  to  retain. 

We  look  back  upon  1688,  and  see  there  only  the  glorious  Re- 
volution and  its  magnificent  results.     To  come  down  from  the 
heights  of  history,  and  pass  into  the  background,  as  it  appears 
in  the  confidential  communications  of  contemporaries,  is  a  test  to 
which  few  public  transactions  can  be  submitted  without  consi- 
derable loss.     Of  those,  the  Revolution  of  1688  is  certainly  not 
one.     That  the  experiment  should  have  been  exposed  for  a  time 
to  continued  risks,  and  that  our  great  deliverer  should  have  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  many  dangers  and  many  mortifications,  might 
be  easily  understood  beforehand.     But  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  dwell  awhile  among  the  private  memoirs  of  the  times,  be- 
fore we  can  understand  and  believe  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
risks  by  which  so  great  a  cause  was  mainly  put  in  jeopardy ; 
and  what  were  the  motives  for  the  most  poignant  mortifications 
which  its  champion  had  to  endure.     We  often  lament  (and  justly) 
the  excesses  oi  party  spirit  at  the  present  day.     But  if  any  thing 
can  put  us  in  good-humour  with  ourselves,  and  enable  us  to  &ce 
with  a  stout  heart  and  cheerful  countenance  our  own  troubles  and 
vexations,  it  must  be  the  reading  of  such  accounts  as  are  con- 
tained in  Vernon's  letters,  of  what  was  done  and  suffered  by  our 
forefathers,  from  the  same  cause,  with  full  as  little  reason.    It 
is  comforting  to  see  the  quantity  of  faction  which  a  free  people 
may  swallow  without  being  poisoned  by  it. 

Our  first  and  deepest  impression,  is  the  misery  of  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  politics  at  such  a  period.  The  next  i% 
the  difficulty  of  believing  that  these  stimulants — though  they 
may  not  be  poisons,  either  quick  or  slow — can  ever  be  convert- 
ed into  wholesome  food.  The  supple  Sunderland  complained  to 
Mr  Vernon,  that  *  he  led  the  life  of  a  dog.*  The  steady  Somer^ 
while  yet.Cbancellor,  declared  to  him,  that  he  had  met  with  sudi 
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liard  treatment,  tbat  he  ^  thought  it  better  to  live  in  Poland  than 

*  in  this  country/  No  wonder  then,  after  his  impeachment, 
that  the  Ex-Chancellor  should  write  to  Shrewsbury : — <  Never 

*  man  was  wearier  of  a  place  than  I  have  been  of  this  country 
^  for  many  years,  nor  has  any  one  reckoned  you  happier  than  I 
'  hare,  for  being  out  of  the  reach  and  hearing  of  all  the  malice, 
'  and  baseness,  and  violence,  that  men  are  practising  upon  one 

*  another/ 

^  Mr  Vernon,  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  must  have 
been  thought  very  fortunate  in  their  several  degrees.  The  Re- 
volution found  the  first  a  cleik  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  ofiSce ; 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  made  him  Secretary  himself* 
Shrewsbury  boasts  in  his  Diary  that  he  had  been  offered  almost 
all  the  great  places  in  the  kingdom.  He  owed  this  not  less  to 
his  early  zeal  in  the  Revolution,  than  to  a  popularity  so  general, 
that  WUliam  used  to  call  him  the  ^  king  of  hearts/  The  Prince 
of  Orange  won  for  himself  the  only  earthly  crown  which  the 
Dutch  republican  could  conustently  consider  to  be  worth  the 
trouble  ot  putting  and  keeping  on.  What  comfort  did  their  ad- 
vancement bring  them  ? 

The  Secretary  from  th^  first  deprecated  his  elevation,  in  words 

as  heavily  laden  with  ludicrous  and  humiliating  sorrow,  as  if  Pepys 

himself  had  held  his  pen.     ^  I  have  scarce  eat  or  slept  since,  and  I 

'  know  not  how  to  ffo  backwards  or  forwards.'     *  I  had  better  do 

'  as  Temple  did,  fill  my  pockets  with  stones,  and  leap  overboard, 

^  under  tne  bridge/     Exclamations  like  these,  are  among  his 

SKKt  magnanimous  and  comfortable  reflections.     Thanks  to  a 

patron  whom  all  sides  were  anxious  to  propitiate,  he  got  out  of 

the  scrape  at  last,  better  than  he  expected.     But  the  years  of 

apprehension  and  degradation  through  which  he  floundered  on, 

must  have  been  quite  intolerable.     In  1689,  he  had  to  contend 

with  the  suspicions  of  the  King  and  Shrewsbury,  who  surmised 

'  be  could  be  true  to  nobody/     In  1698,  the  more  ardent  Whigs 

watched  every  motion  of  their  new  secretary.     *  I  remember  Mr 

^  Harley  would  now  and  then  take  the  humour  of  sitting  by  me 

'in jest,  and  said  he  did  it  to  blast  my  reputation.     I  did  not 

'  thmk  he  was  so  near  speaking  the  truth.'  In  1702,  he  crouched 

in  terror  under  the  triumphant  Tories — *  the  unforgiving  party 

'  now  predominant,'  to  whom  he  had  made  himself  too  obnoxious 

to  be  continued  in.     *  It  has  been  my  ill  fate,  or  management, 

^  to  please  neither  party ;  but  I  think  I  shall  please  myself,  if  I 

'  can  at  last  find  a  country  retreat  where  I  may  be  forgotten.     I 

'  have  no  forgiveness  to  ask  :  and  if  I  did,  I  question  whether 

'  it  is  a  plant  that  grows  in  our  country/ 

Shrewsbury's  fate  was  worse ;  for  his  ability,  reputation,  and 
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means  of  happiness  were  much  greater.  It  is,  at  first  sight,  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  a  man  who  entered  upon  public  life,  and  at 
last  left  it  widi  so  much  spirit  and  eclat,  should  have  lost  an  in- 
terrening  quarter  of  a  century  in  running  into  shallows  and  getting 
off  again.  In  1688  and  1714 — that  is,  at  the  Revolution  and 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover — he  was  *  the  resolute 

*  Shrewsbury'  of  Btirke.  During  most  part  of  the  interval  be- 
tween, not  a  glimpse  is  to  be  seen  of  any  of  his  nobler  qua- 
lities ;  but  only  *  that  strange  feebleness  of  soul'  which,  Mr 
Hallam  truly  says,  hun?  like  a  spell  upon  them.  Montagus 
words  were  softer  than  his  meaning,  when  he  told  him,  towards 
the  close  of  their  connexion,  that  if  he  had  less  fine  silver  in  his 
temperament,  he  would  have  'been  better  fitted  for  public  use. 
Much  was  owing  to  personal  defects — to  the  infirmities  of  body 
and  of  mind,  woich  he  himself  was  constantly  pleading,  and 
the  last  of  which  broke  out  so  much  more  shamefully  than  his 
worst  enemies  could  have  expected,  in  1710.  Three  or  four 
years  before,  he  had  given  Marlborough  his  proxy  with  this 
^^markable  declaration:  *  If  any  thing  could  give  me  a  tolerable 
^  opinion  of  my  own  judgment  in  tnese  matters,  it  would  be 
^  the  reflection,  that  in  any  parliament  I  have  had  the  honour 
'  to -sit  with  you,  I  cannot  recollect  that  we  ever  differed.' 
Nevertheless,  being  taken  at  his  word,  (when  he  declared,  that 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  office,)  he  became  dis- 
gusted, and  joined,  on  this  memorable  occasion,  in  the  intrigxies 
of  Harley  against  the  principles  and  friendships  of  his  former 
life.  A  considerable  part  of  his  early  disquietude  in  public 
life,  may  probably  be  put  down  to  a  secret  consciousness  of 
the  unjustifiable  communications  with  the  exiled  family,  into 
which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  infamous  mother,  or  some  of 
her  Jacobite  connexions.  After  all  these  deductions,  we  are, 
however,  still  disposed  to  adopt  his  own  solution  of  the  problem 
as  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  truth;  and  to  attribute 
the  principal  share  in  the  obliquities  of  his  course  to  the  tio- 
lence  and  the  iniquity  of  the  times.  Such  was  the  account 
he  gave  the  King  m  1697.  ^  Between  ill  health,  spleen,  and 
^  the  disgusts  I  have  recdved,  and  may  reasonably  expect  to 

*  meet  hereafter,  from  the  villanous  attempts  of  some,  who,  by 

*  false  witnesses,  and  all  other  base  means,  are'  contriving  the 

*  ruin  of  my  reputation,  I  confess  I  have  taken  so  violent  an 
^  aversion  to  public  business,  that  the  very  thoughts  of  continu- 

<  ing  longer  in  it,  is  what  I  am  not  able  to  bear.      His  letters  to 
Somers  at  the  time,  are,  if  possible,  stronger:    <  I  had  much 

<  rather  not  live  at  all.'     On  the  impeachment  of  hb  old  col- 
league, he  sent  home  from  Rome,  where  he  liad  retired,  still 
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more  violent  protestations.  *  I  wonder  that  a  man  can  be  found 
'  io  England  who  has  bread,  that  will  be  concerned  in  public 
*  business.  Had  I  a  son«  I  would  sooner  breed  him  a  cobbler 
'  than  a  courtier,-  and  a  hangman  than  a  statesman/  This  was 
so  much  the  same  opinion  which  Somers  had  before  expressed, 
that  Somers  might  reasonably  compliment  him,  for  the  degree  in 
which  he  had  acted  up  to  it,  with  being  ^  one  of  the  wisest  men 
'  he  ever  knew.' 

Their  royal  master  was  still  more  hardly  dealt  with.  The  hard- 
diips  of  which  we  principally  complain,  are,  first,  the  extent  to 
which  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  King  James  was  en- 
tered into  against  him,  almost  immediately,  by  persons  as  deeply 
pledged  to  the  Revolution  as  himself;  and  next,  the  utter  want 
of  consideration  for  him,  or  for  the  public,  which  was  manifested 
by  both  parties — Whigs,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  as  well  as  Tories — 
in  their  successive  opposition  to  his  government.  The  position  of 
William  the  Third  was  sufficiently  distinct  and  positive,  and  the 
declarations  which  had  been  made  on  all  sides  were  sufficiently 
explicit,  to  authorize  the  supposition,  that  he,  at  least,  would 
have  been  relieved  from  the  common  curse  of  sovereignty,  and 
might  have  known  at  once  his  enemies  from  his' friends.  Yet, 
never  did  there  live  a  prince  who  had  greater  reason  to  exclaim, 
that  he  could  protect  himself  against  his  enemies,  if  God  would 
protect  him  against  his*  friends.  On  the  first  appearance  of 
discontent  wiUi  his  government,  intriguers  of  every  class  pre- 
pared themselves  for  a  second  Restoration ;  and  their  impa- 
tience seems  to  have  been  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  were  compromised  before.  With  what  a  heavy  heart  must 
WiUiam  have  struck  from  off  the  Council  Books,  in  1692, 
the  names  of  Shrewsbury  and  Marlborough ! — the  men  of  all 
others  apparently  most  irretrievably  committed  to  the  interests  of 
the  Revolution.  His  principal  servants  were  far  from  being 
cflBtent  with  Sir  Michael  Wharton's  maxim— not  to  disoblige 
two  kings  at  the  same  time;  or  with  the  policy  of  the  unjust 
Steward — only  to  betray  when  they  were  about  to  b^  dismissed. 
They  systematically  sought  to  make  themselves  friends  on  both 
»des  of  the  water — at  Saint  Germains  as  well  as  Kensington  ; 
tnd  this  they  did,  before  the  sovereign  whom  they  had  freely 
chosen  can  be  reasonably  considered  as  having  given  them  any 
jvt  occasion  of  offence.  The  secrets  of  this  traitorous  corres- 
pondence have  been  since  laid  open.  With  much  of  it,  doubtless, 
William  was,  at  the  time,  as  well  acquainted  as  with  the  scandal- 
ous corruption  proved  in  Parliament  upon  so  many  persons  in  the 
highest  station.  The  consequence  was,  he  did  not  know  which 
way  to  turn.    It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  effrontery  of  the 
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age,  that  Trevor,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  CoTnmons,  retwned 
the  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  years  after  he  had  been 
expelled  from  the  House  for  receiving-  bribes.     The  Duke  of 
Leeds,  in  the  same  way,  was  continued  President  of  the  Council ; 
although  his  impeachment  for  a  similar  piece  of  infamy  had  gone 
off  only  by  the  absconding  of  a  principal  witness,  his  own  ser- 
vant.    Considering  theiefore  the  persons  from  whom  he  had  to 
choose,  it  is  quite  intelligible,  in  his  despair  of  bettering  himself, 
that  the  King  should  have  restored  Marlborough  and  Shrews- 
bury— to  what  it  would  assuredly  be  ridiculous  to  call  his  confi- 
dence, but — to  the  first  offices  of  the  state.     Having  done  so,  he 
naturally  strove,  by  all  the  arts  of  politic  kindness,  to  make  future 
treachery,  on  their  part,  more  and  more  impossible.     We  beliere 
their  treachery  stopped   at  the  peace   of   Ryswick:    at  least 
Shrewsbury's.     But  he  trusted  them  as  little  as  he  could  help. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  partiality  which  he  showed  for 
Portland  and  his  other  faithful  countrymen,    was   not  vulgar 
favouritism.     It  was  a  preference  which,  however  offensive  by 
the  comparison,  and  improperly  manifested  in  some  instances — 
as  in  the  lavishness  of  his  grants — was  thoroughly  deserved. 
Under  these  circumstances,  too,  it  is  only  fair  by  all  parties  to 
presume,   that  the  secresy  with  which  the  peace  of  Ryswick 
and   the  Partition  Treaty  were  negotiated,  originated  neither 
in  habitual  reserve  nor  in  love  of  power,'  so  much  as  in  a  politic 
repugnance  to  communicate  such  critical  information  to  persons 
whom  he  felt  obliged  at  once  to  suspect  and  to  employ.     Shrews- 
bury was  deeply  mortified  at  this  secresy  :  the  more  so  as  he 
must  have  surmised  the  grounds  of  it,  and  have  felt  that  they 
were  just.     Similar  apprehensions  must  have  aggravated  the  pain 
which  the  Kinff  would  naturally  feel  upon  the  dismissal  of  his 
guards.    The  King,  in  his  address  to  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
the  sense  to  compliment  his  English  subjects  who  had  served  in 
the  late  war  on  their  zeal  and  valour.     Nevertheless,  as  Marl- 
borough had  answered  to  King  James,  some  time  before,  for  his 
influence  over  the  army.  King  William  had  reason  not  only  to 
feel  indignant  at  the  unkindness  of  sending  away  the  men  *  who 

*  had  brought  about  a  deliverance,  which,  to  speak  plainly,  we 

*  had  neither  sense  nor  courage  to  achieve  for  ourselves ;'  but  had 
reason  to  feel  alarmed  at  the  impolicy  of  sending  away  that  por- 
tion of  the  army  which  would  have  been  proof  against  the  arts  of 
Marlborough  on  any  second  treachery.  There  was  no  knowing 
how  soon  tney  might  be  wanted  back  again  ;  for,  a  few  montw 
later,  the  danger  appeared  to  Vernon  to  be  French  invasion, 
not  Jacobite  rebellion.  *  I  reckon,  whenever  the  Prince  of 
^  Wales  comes  hither,  it  will  be  by  so  strong  a  hand  from  France 
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^  as  will  subdue  this  nation  for  themselves,*  and  make  him  the 
'  pretence  only  for  obtaining  an  easier  conquest.'  Even  Boling- 
broke  was  asramed,  in  after  life,  of  those  who  had  disarmed  the 
kingdom  upon  this  occasion*  The  impossibility  of  governing 
the  nation  to  the  satisfaction  of  either  party,  must  have  been 
another  unexpected  trial.  This  will  not  appear  to  an  English- 
man of  the  present  day  so  unnatural  and  incredible  a  scandal  as 
the  last ;  but  it  was  as  essentially  unrealbnable  and  unjust.  The 
balance  of  parties,  and  their  extreme  jealousy,  so  perpetually 
interfered  with  the  composition  and  the  conduct  of  the  King's 
government,  that  nothing  more  materially  affected  his  daily 
peace.  Under  the  difiSculties  by  which  his  domestic  administra- 
tion was  disturbed,  it  is  some  relief  that  he  was  in  this  respect 
not  himself  to  blame.  He  put  himself  on  the  people  to  the  best 
of  his  judgment  and  belief.  Had  he  pursued  a  contrary  course, 
his  difiSculties  would  have  been  far  greater ;  besides  being  subject 
to  the  observation,  that,  but  for  his  exclusive  partialities,  they 
night  have  been  avoided. 

The  star  of  England  was  in  fortunate  conjunction  with  that  of 
Holland  and  of  Europe,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  invited 
over.  By  saving  one,  he  was  better  able  to  save  all.  So  vast 
was  the  part  he  acted,  that  even  Hume  allows  it  would  be  diflS- 
colt  to  find  any  person  whose  actions  have  more  eminently  con- 

thout 


unple  mind  filled  with  and  set  upon  the  noblest  ends — he  was 
ill  qualified  to  brook  the  indignities,  or  contend  against  the  ob- 
ilKaes,  which  were  to  encompass  his  path  as  King  of  England. 
But  the  honeymoon  of  the  new  establishment  was  not  over, 
before  all  parties  were  equally  disgusted  with  each  other.  As 
early  as  January  1689,  the  sailors  and  the  soldiers  deserted  in  great 
aumbefs.  A  third  even  of  the  reduced  army  had  disappeared  ; 
and  the  rest  were  represented  as  being  equally  disaffected.  By 
January  next  (the  last  month  of  his  first  short  parliament)  he 
had  discovered,  that  all  the  loyalty  he  could  reckon  upon 
from  any  portion  of  his  new  subjects,  depended  on  their  expec- 
tation of  effecting  their  respective  objects  through  his  means. 
Willie  the  Whig  bill  for  excluding  the  late  Tory  regulators 
from  corporations  was  under  discussion  in  the  Commons,  he 
wrote  to  Portland,  (1690) — *  Je  trouve  que  les  gens  commen- 

*  cent  k  ^tre  fort  en  peine  de  mon  voyage  a  Irlande ;  surtout  les 
'  Wigs,  qui  ont  peur   de  me  perdre  trop  avant  qu'ils  n'ayent 

*  Cut  avec  moi  ce  qu'ils  veulent ;  car  pour  leur  amitie  vous 
'saves  ce  qu'il  y  d  conter  la  dessus  en  ce  pais  ici.'  Qneen 
Mary's  simple  and  affecting  letters,  written  to  him  that  same 
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summer  during  his  glorious  campaign  in  Ireland,  are  in  the  same 
spirit  She  resented,  like  a  wife  who  lived  on  her  husband's  love 
and  honour,  the  attempts  that  were  constantly  making  to  put  bim 
into  party  bondage,  and  deprive  him  of  his  due  authority.  And 
she  was  still  more  painfully  disappointed  with  the  nation  at  large. 
The  nation  appeared  to  regard  their  sovereign  as  the  captain  of  so 
many  foreign  mercenaries,  hired  for  their  temporary  protection ; 
and  to  conclude,  that,  haVing  paid  him  very  handsomely,  thev  had 
earned  the  right  of  grumbling  at  him  and  abusing  him.  *  When  it 
was  first  known  that  you  intended  to  come  back, — ^'twas  then 
said,  What,  leave  Ireland  unconquered  I  the  work  unfinished ! 
Mow,  upon  your  not  coming,  'tis  wondered  whose  council  this 
is,  and  why  leave  us  thus  to  ourselves  in  danger.  Thus,  people 
are  never  sadsfied ;  but  I  must  not  begin  upon  the  subject  which 
would  take  up  volumes,  and,  as  much  as  I  was  prepared,  sur- 
prises me  io  a  degree  that  is  beyond  expression.  Nothing 
touches  people^s  hearts  here  enongn  to  make  them  agree :  that 
would  be  too  much  happiness.  Mr  Harbord,  on  his  return  from 
Holland,  pleased  me  extremely  to  hear  how  much  people  love 
me  there;  when  I  think  of  that,  and  see  what  folk  do  here,  it 
grieves  roe  too  much,  for  Holland  has  really  spoiled  me  in  be- 
ing so  kind  to  roe — that  they  are  so  to  you  is  no  wonder.  I 
wish  to  God  it  was  the  same  here  I  But  I  ask  your  pardon  for 
this.  If  I  once  begin  upon  this  subject  I  can  never  have  done  (sic) 
to  put  it  out  of  my  head.*  Both  King  and  people  became  more 
and  more  dissatisfied  every  succeeding  year.  With  the  death  of 
the  Queen  (the  anniversary  of  which  day  he  solenmly  observed 
during  the  renminder  of  his  life,  and  no  husband  had  ever  greater 
reason)  the  gloom  thickened  upon  him.  The  foreigner  felt 
himself  alone.  Plots  multiplied.  Parliamentary  opposition  gra* 
dually  assumed  a  more  offensive  form.  The  debate  on  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Dutch  guards  was  inflamed  with  the  cry  against 
foreigners.  *  You  will  easily  judge,*  says  the  King  writing  to 
Lord  Galway,  <  on  whom  this  reflects.'  On  the  disagreement 
between  the  Lords  and  Commons  upon  the  resumption  of  the 
Irish  grants,  the  Tory  speakers  (by  whom  Mr  Vernon  says  the 
whole  debate  was  managed)  inveighed  against  the  grantees  as 
^  foreigners  who  had  not  the  bowels  of  Englishmen,  but  would 

*  be  contented  to  see  this  country  destroyed  when  they  are  not 

*  to  get  their  wills  of  it.'  On  the  further  settlement  of  the 
crown,  as  soon  as  the  House  of  Hanover  began  to  be  '  much 
<  spoken  of,'  the  objection  was,  *  What?  must  we  have  more  fo- 

*  reigners  ?'  which  Vernon  observes,  with  his  ordinary  matter-ot 
fact  simplicity,  *  is  not  very  obli^ng  to  the  King.*  The  Eleo- 
tress  showed  her  sense  in  demumng  at  first  to  the  pospect  of  a 
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suceesfflon  under  which  the  first  man  of  the  age  was  breaking 
down.  In  a  letter  written  on  her  way  to  a  conference  at  Loo 
upon  the  subject,  she  remarks,  ^  It  seems  to^me,  that  in  England 
'  there  are  so  nnmy  factions  that  one  cannot  be  seenre  of  any 

William's  constitution  began  to  give  way  under  the  demands 
which  had  been  made  at  one  time  on  his  strength,  and  latterly  on 
his  spirits.  It  is  painful  to  read  notice  after  notice  like  the  fol« 
lowing : — *  The  King  neither  eats  nor  sleeps  as  well  as  he  used 

*  to  do ;  he  cannot  overcome  himself  under  what  he  thinks  a  bard 

*  usage,'  (1698.)  '  I  may  add  that  the  King  is  under  a  load  of 
<  thoc^tfulness,  which  perhaps  may  have  an  ill  influence  on  his 

*  heal^'  (1700.)     <  I  wished  him  at  Loo,  that  he  might  be  a 

*  little  eased  of  the  cares  and  chagrins  he  met  with  here.  To 
^  that  he  answered,  he  should  grow  like  the  Duke  of  l^rews- 
'  bury,  and  never  be  at  quiet  for  thinking  of  what  may  be  trouble- 

*  some  or  vexatious  hereafter.' 

Nothing  is  more  discouraging  to  a  generous  nature  than 
undeserved  unpopularity.  There  were  not  bribes  and  offices 
and  smpremacy  for  all ;  and  the  King  was  incapable  of  trying 
the  only  other  measures  by  which  the  contending  factions  could 
hare  b^  brought  to  order.  Washington  could  not  have  raised 
Qp  a  political  structtire  from  such  base  materials.  Cromwell, 
isdeeo,  might  and  would,  after  his  own  fashion.  But  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  having  become  the  first  magistrate  of  Eng- 
land by  the  voice  of  a  free  Parliament,  laboured  on  in  the 
t«BM  spirit.  Instead  of  clearing^  the  House  of  Commons  by 
i  file  of  soldiars,  he  either  addressed  it  in  such  language  as 
the  deliverance  which  he  had  wrought  out  for  it  entitled 
kia  to  assume,  or  parted  with  it  in  silence  when  he  ooukl 
not  trast  himself  to  express  his  feelings.  His  repeated  ezperi* 
meats  to  sound  the  shifting  currents  of  public  opinion, — his 
frequent  dissolutions  (six  in  twjelve  years,)  his  unremitte<l  ooa- 
BonicatioBS  with  the  leading  statesmen  on  both  sides,  and  his 
earnest  endeavours  to  unite  in  his  counsels  persons  whose  co- 
operation must  have  been  understood  to  be  a  public  guarantee 
for  equal  justice  to  all  parties, — are  ample  evidence,  both  of  the 
defnenoe  which  he  felt  for  the  principles  of  a  representative  go- 
Ternment,  and  also  of  the  insurmountable  difficulties  with  which 
he  had  to  contend.  The  King's  despair  at  times  was  such,  that 
Somers  observes,  in  the  autumn  of  1698,  he  had  resolutely  de« 
dined  ^)eak]iig  of  his  business  to  any  in  his  service  all  the  pre- 
eediar  winter :  and  ^  would  in  no  sort  declare  himself  before  his 
*'  leavmg  EnsIaBd,  perhaps  ypon  a  good  reason^  to  see  first  which 
*  ftction  woiud  have  the  majority  in  a  new  Pariiaaent.'     What 
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a  condidon  to  be  reduced  to,  and  by  whom  I  What  foflows  ia 
April  1699  is  worse.  ^  The  bebayioor  of  the  Tories  thbsessioD, 
'  has  conyinced  the  King  (as  he  says  very  often  and  very  plainly) 
<  that  he  himself  is  aimed  at ;  and  not  ministers  or  party,  other- 
'  wise  than  in  order  to  prejudice  him/  The  Tories  proceeded 
still  more  passionately  the  next  session,  led  on  by  Harley,  against 
the  Irish  grants.  We  may  take,  as  a  specimen  of  their  manners, 
the  boast  oi  Sir  John  Packington,  knight  of  the  shire  for  Worces- 
tershire— that  they  had  brought  the  King's  nose  to  the  grindstone, 
and,  in  another  session,  they  would  mwe  him  leap  over  a  stick. 
Nevertheless,  the  King  had  sufficient  self-command  to  choose  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  Though  under  some  imputation  of  duplidty, 
on  account  of  his  contemporary  negotiation  with  the  Whigs,  he 
yielded  to  the  ascendency  of  the  Tories,  and  transferred  the  ad- 
ministration shortly  afterwards  into  their  hands.  He  could  net 
have  afforded  a  more  painful  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  what  he 
had  said  to  Vernon,  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  humiliation  on  the 
Irish  grants.  ^  He  had  nothing  unreasonable  to  demand,  but 
^  should  leave  it  to  the  nation  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  as 
^  they  might  think  fit  themselves :  but  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
*  them  at  peace  with  one  another ;  and,  if  that  could  not  be  ob- 
^  tained,  he  thought  it  very  hard  that  he  mu^t  suffer  on  all  sides,' 
(June  1700.) 

The  whole  reign  of  William  the  Third,  from  first  to  last,  was 
a  series  of  dilemmas  and  mortifications  of  this  descripuon.  On 
addressing  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  in  1691,  he  called 
God  to  witness  that  he  had  accepted  the  crown  of  the  three  king- 
doms, not  out  of  any  extravagant  ambition,  since  gold  or  silver 
could  never  dazzle  his  eyes,  but  for  the  good  of  those  kingdoms, 
-and  to  be  better  able  to  assist  his  allies;  and  that  he  would  sacrifice 
all  that  he  had  in  the  world  for  the  good  of  the  United  Provinces. 
We  believe  him.  Therefore,  when,  on  three  several  occasions, 
bis  stoical  nature  was  so  far  moved  as  to  threaten  to  withdraw 
from  England,  and  leave  to  her  unworthy  factions  the  ungrate- 
ful country  which  had  but  half  adopted  him,  we  cannot  question, 
but  that  for  the  sake  of  Holland,  his  allies,  and  Europe,  he 
would  have  executed  his  threat. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Revolution  appears  to  have  added 
very  little  to  the  happiness  of  those  who  were  most  concerned 
in  it ;  or  indeed  to  any  body  who  had  at  that  time  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  engaged  in  public  life.  This  did  not  arise  from  the 
disturbance  given  to  the  Revolution  by  a  few  ultras  of  extreme 
opinions — by  Republicans  on  one  side,  or  by  Jacobites  on  the 
other.  The  fact  would  be  explained  almost  as  imperfectly  by 
imputing  it  to  errors  on  the  part  of  the  government.     In  distin- 
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gubbing  between  a  commonwealth  and  a  monarchy,  the  King 
might  exaggerate  the  prerogatives  necessary  to  the  latter.     He 
stood  out  too  stoutly  for  as  much  of  the  traditional  authority  of 
the  Crown  as  had  not  been  excepted  to  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.    He 
exceeded  even  that  authority  on  more  than  one  occasion ; — as  ut 
keeping  up,  in  1698,  more  troops  than  Parliament  had  sanctioned, 
and  in  concluding  the  peace   of  llyswick  and  the  Partition 
Treaty  on  his  own  individual  responsibility.     His  grants  of 
Irish  forfeitures  to  his  mistress,  Lady  Orkney,  (Lord  Jersey's 
lister,)  and  to  his  Dutch  officers  and  favourites,  before  the  sub* 
ject  had  been  considered  in  Parliament,  were  grants  of  what  be- 
longed to  him  by  law.     But  unluckily  they  were  made  in  viola- 
tion of  a  promise  he  had  given  as  far  back  as  1690,  in  answer  to 
an  address.    These  were  undoubtedly  great  errors :  and  they  were 
made  the  most  of  by  his  enemies,  on  better  grounds  than  the 
censure  of  his  foreign  policy,  and  the  reproach  that  he  thought 
too  much  of  foreign  interests  and  too  little  of  those  of  England.. 
To  the  ignorance  and  injustice  of  these  latter  charges,  Boling- 
broke  lived  long  enough  to  bear  testimony,  on  the  experience  of 
a  statesman,  and  with  the  impartiality  of  a  convert.     Whatever 
might  be  his  errors,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  his  personal  un- 
popnlarity  and  his  political  vexations  no  more  originated  in 
them,  than  in  the  parts  of  his  character  and  conduct  for  which 
we  now  admire  him  most — his  manly  love  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom.     They  were,  however,  vulnerable  points,  to  be  struck 
at  by  all  persons,  who  on  other  accounts,  from  time  to  time, 
were  bent  upon  lowering  his  influence  and  embarrassing  his 
government.   These  persons — first  one  and  then  the  other — were 
nnfortonately  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  bulk  of  the  two  ^at 
parties,  into  which,  then  as  now,  the  English  nation  was  divided. 
After  reading  the  wretched  history  of  their  ambitions  and  intrigues, 
tbdr  patched- up  quarrels  or  implacable  animosities,  nobody  can 
believe  diat,  if  all  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  which  we  have 
last  mentioned  had  been  removed,  the  waters  of  bitterness  would 
Atve  subsided  a  single  inch.     The  characteristic  misfortune  of 
thb  reign  lay  in  the  near  equality  of  two  parties  who  were  un« 
willing  to  act  together,  and  were  yet  strong  enough  to  prevent 
each  other  from  being  able  to  act  alone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no  rational  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained of  the  propriety  and  fairness  of  the  general  policy  or 
which  the  King  acted.  His  first  object  was,  to  unite  the  repre- 
sentatives of  both  parties  in  the  service  of  the  state ;  his  next,  to 
tmst  the  management  of  afiairs  to  such  persons  as,  by  the  best 
conjecture  he  could  make  of  so  changeable  a  body,  would  be 
most  likely  to  collect  around  them  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
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Commons — gt^iDg  in  both  cases  the  turn  of  the  scale,  and 
something  more,  in  &Toiir  of  the  Whigs,  his  first  and  natural 

supporters. 

To  gorem  all^&r  all,  ought  to  be  the  principle  of  eyerjr  gOTem* 
ment.  MoreoYcr,  admitting  that  to  goTcm  all  ^  all^  caa  nerer 
be  more  than  an  approximation,  ererj  degree  by  whieh  the  ap» 
proximation  is  adranced  must  always  rank  among  the  most  hon* 
ourable  distinctions  of  a  constitutional  goyemment.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  had  been  raised  to  the  English  throne  by  a  most  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  events  and  parties  In  him,  Aerefioce, 
it  would  hare  been  the  height  of  madness,  as  well  as  of  injustice, 
to  have  governed  the  nation  for  or  by  a  less  proportion  than  the 
whole,  to  the  extent  of  a  single  human  being,  beyond  what  by 
possibility  he  could  help.  TUs  would  be  true,  even  supposing 
that  the  Whigs  had  been  more  strongly  attached  to  his  persiHi, 
and  more  uniformly  loyal  to  his  government,  than  was  uaibrta- 
nately  the  case ;  for  the  Tories  were  the  bulk  of  the  nation  in 
property  as  well  as  numbers.  Many  had  beea  as  ready  as  the 
Whigs  themselves  to  give  in  their  adhesion ;  most  of  them,  if 
not  all,  were  equally  in  earnest  in  their  hostility  to  King  James. 
Once  King,  he  was  bound  to  remember  that  he  was  not  Uie  King 
of  Whigs  or  Tories,  but  the  King  of  England.  It  became 
fixnn  that  moment  his  duty,  as  well  as  interest,  to  build  up  his 
government  upon  a  basis  as  broad  as  the  principles  on  which  it 
had  been  founded ;  and  to  recognize  no  disqualification  for  em- 
ployment under  it  in  any  diversity  of  ofHnions  within  those  limits. 
By  the  theory  of  their  creed,  the  Whigs  care  more  fi>r  the  popular 

?irt  of  the  constitution  than  for  the  monarchical,  and  more  for 
rotestantism  than  for  the  Church  of  England.  Tories  the 
reverse.  But  the  Revolution  was  a  new  point  of  departjare ;  and 
the  maintenance  of  its  common  principles,  on  the  part  of  aU  who 
fidthfully  accepted  it,  presented,  one  might  have  thought,  a  cause 
sufficiently  critical  and  paramount,  to  have  merged  in  it  all  minor 
difierences — for  a  season,  if  not  for  ever.  What  Shrewsbury  had 
wished,  if  not  expected,  appears  in  a  very  early  letter.  He  protests 
in  it  against  the  choice  tnat  the  King  was  aoout  to  make,  while 
he  admits  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  make  one*  At  the 
same  time,  he  evidently  assumes  that  the  necessity  was  a  necessity 
•which  might  have  been  avoided,  if  no  difficulties  had  been  raised 
but  such  as  belonged  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

*  Dec.  1689. — I  think  yonr  Majesty  does  not  suspect  me  to  be 
80  violently  biassed  to  either  of  these  parties,  as  not  to  see  the  faults  of 
both,  and  the  dangers  that  may  likely  ensue  in  joining  with  each  of  them.  I 
wish  you  could  have  established  your  party  upon  the  moderate  and  honest- 
principled  men  of  both  factions ;  but,  as  there  be  a  necessity  of  declsriag. 
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I  shall  make  do  difficulty  to  own  my  sense  that  your  Majesty  and  the 
goreinment  are  much  more  safe  depending  upon  the  Whigs,  whose 
designs,  if  any  against,  are  improbable  and  remoter,  than  with  the  Tories, 
iibo  many  of  them,  questionless,  would  bring  in  King  James,  and  the 
Terjr  best  of  them,  I  doubt,  hare  a  regency  still  in  their  heads  ;  for  though 
I  agree  these  to  be  the  properest  instruments  to  carry  the  prerogative 
high,  yet  I  fear  they  have  so  unreasonable  a  veneration  for  monarchy,  as 
not  altogether  to  approve  the  foundation  your  s  is  built  upon.' 

The  important  questions  upon  these  occasions  is — who  Is  to 
blame  in  tne  first  instance  ?     The  supposed  necessity  of  govern- 
ing this  great  country  by  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  (a  necessity 
in  which  the  King  and  Shrewsbury  seem  agreed,)  arose  from  their 
division».  The  first  question,  therefore,  in  the  present  case  is,  upon 
whom  the  discredit  lies  of  having  kept  up  the  division  between 
them,  after  their  differences  had  been  really  extinguished  by  their 
conduct  and  events.     Bolingbroke,  a  witness  beyond  exception, 
after  8peakij%  elsewhere  of  tne  Whigs  and  Tories  as  the  spurious 
offspring  of  the   Roundheads  and  Cavaliers,  attributes  to  the 
Tories  the  whole  blame  of  breaking  up  the  coalition  by  which 
the  new  settlement  had  been  established.     '  Had  they  owned 
candidly  and  fairly  that  their  principles,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Whigs,  were  carried  too  high  in  the  former  disputes  of 
parties,  and  that  these  principles  could  not  be  true,  since  they 
found  themselves  actually  in  a  situation  wherein  it  was  not 
possible  to  act  agreeably  to  them  without  manifest  absurdity, 
the  distinction,  as  well  as  difference,  of  Whig  and  Tory  had 
been  at  an  end.     But  contrary  measures  produced  a  contrary 
effect.     They  kept  up  the  appearances,  and  they  could  keep 
up  no  more,  of  a  Whig  and  a  Tory  party,  and  with  these  ap- 
pearances a  great  part  of  the  old  animosity.     The  two  names 
were  sounded  about  the  nation ;  and  men,  who  saw  the  same 
ensigns  flying,  were  not  wise  enough  to  perceive,  or  not  honest 
enough  to  own,  that  the  same  cause  was  no  longer  concerned, 
but  listed  themselves  on  either  side,  as  their  prejudices  at  first, 
and  their  inclinations,  or  other  motives  which  arose  in  the  pro- 
gress  of  their   contests,  directed  them  afterwards  ; —  Whigs 
very  often  under  the  Tory  standard,  Tories  very  often  under 
the  Whig  standard.'     It  is  no  answer,  in  the  point  of  view 
which  we  are  now  taking,  to  say  that  these  opinions  were  specu- 
lations only,  which  had  oeen  contradicted  in  practice,  and  would 
be  so  again.     That  is  true.     In  1702,  Hodges  and  Bolingbroke 
brought  in  a  bill  abjuring  the  Pretender,  with  a  compulsory 
clause  for  recognizing  William  as  *  rightful  and  lawful  King' — 
words,  in  1690  and  1696,  so  intolerable  to  the  Tories.     To  the 
same  effect  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Tories  were  even  beforehand 
with  the  Whigs  in  naming  the  House  of  Hanover  for  the  sue- 
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cession.     In  case  William  called  the  Tories  to  office  in  1690, 
from  any  expectation  (as  is  intimated  above  by  Shrewsbury) 
that  they  would  deal  more  tenderly  with  his  prerogatives,  he 
lived  to  be  thoroughly  undeceived  by  them.     If  Whigs  in  office 
have  been  found  acting  like  Tories,  Tories  out  of  office  went  to 
work  as  warmly  as  any  Whigs.    Witness  their  share  in  the  Trea- 
son Bill,  in  the  Place  Bill,  in  the  Triennial  Bill,  and  in  the 
Restraints  on  the  Prerogative  which  were  introduced  by  Harley 
into  the  Act  of  Settlement.     But  these  contradictions  between 
their  principles  and  their  practice,  so  far  from  justifying  their 
maintaining  themselves  as  a  separate  party,  out  of  a  doctrinal 
reverence  for  abstract  principles,  makes  their  conduct  only  the 
more  factious  and  absurd.     The  greater  the  absurdity  of  reviving 
diflferences  of  this  kind,  it  followed  naturally,  and  almost  neces- 
sarily, that  consistent  Whigs  felt  themselves  on  their  side  so 
much  the  more  obliged  to  find  out  each  other  and  hold  together. 
From  being  nothing  more  at  first  than  the  representatives  of  a 
party  formed  in  opposition  to  the  ruinous  misgovernment  of 
Charles   II.,  they  were   in   this   manner   gradually   forced   to 
strengthen  themselves,  whatever  way  they  could,  against  an  in- 
veterate party  animosity,  so  unnecessarily,  and,  if  it  had  been 
founded  on  any  principle,  so  disloyally  devised.     The  progress 
of  society  enabled  them  to  recruit,  in  a  little  larger  circle  than 
before,  from  among  the  dissenters  and  the  monied  interest — both 
of  them  new  creations  and  especial  friends  of  the  new  establish- 
ment. 

The  Whigs  seldom  have  been  good  courtiers ;  and  we  sincerely 
hope  they  never  will  think  of  learning  to  practise  the  arts  of 
courtiership  at  the  expense  of  those  great  and  popular  principles  of 
liberty  and  political  amelioration,  upon  their  steady  adherence  to, 
and  maintenance  of  which,  their  permanent  influence;  and  chances 
of  power  to  do  good,  essentially  depend.  ^  At  the  period  under  con- 
sideration, though  they  depended  principalljr  on  the  countenance 
of  the  King,  yet  some  of  the  measures  which  they  had  recourse 
to,  both  from  public  principle  and  in  self-defence,  gave  umbrage 
to  him.  He  had  eariy  taken  alarm  that  they  meant  to  leave  him 
no  option  but  that  of  being  their  party  leader.  On  this  account, 
as  early  as  in  1689,  he  appears  to  have  discountenanced  the  Bill 
for  depriving  for  a  time  the  charter-mongers  of  Charles  the  Second 
of  their  votes.  And  this  was  done  by  him  simply  because  the  effect 
of  the  measure  might  have  been  to  put  him  more  than  he  wished 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  Whigs ;  by  restoring  to  them  the  politi- 
cal influence  in  corporations,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived, 
by  a  mixture  of  violence  and  artifice,  in  the  preceding  reign. 
"Die  same  feeling  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  compliment  to^ 
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Shrewsbury,  on  his  resignation  in  1697*  The  King  acknowledged 
that  he  had  always  preferred  moderate  ways,  and  had  desired  to 
briog  others  to  them ;  but  said,  he  could  give  him  twenty  in- 
stances when  people*s  obstinacy  had  been  too  hard  for  him.  The 
jealousy  of  a  *  design  to  eneross  him,  which  be  would  hardly  give 

*  way  to,'  took  a  more  positive  form  at  the  close  of  this  year,  on 
the  refusal  of  the  Whigs  to  act  with  Sunderland,  whose  loss  he 
thoa£[ht  irreparable,  and  on  their  giving  him  no  latitude  of  choice 
for  the  seals  but  Wharton.  Besides  being  disagreeable  to  him, 
Wharton  was  so  odious  to  the  other  side,  <  that  many  of  them  did 

*  not  stick  at  declaring,  they  should  think  themselves  put  out  of 

*  protection  when  they  saw  that  done/  Shrewsbury  vainly  warned 
them  *  not  to  alienate  the  King,  by  doing  any  thing  to  confirm 
*tbe  opinion  which  some  had  laboured  to  give  him,  that  the 

*  Whigs  have  a  natural  sourness,  which  makes  them  not  to  be 

*  lived  with/  They  were  too  triumphant  at  the  time  to  submit 
to  a  mixture  of  different  interests,  in  which  Sunderland  was  to  be 
prominent,  after  having  borne  the  shock,  and  found  themselves, 
II  they  fondly  imagined,  the  prevailing  side.  Montagu,  in  reply, 
urged  the  necessity  of  their  standing  still  more  closely  and  peremp- 
ionly  by  each  other.  *  Our  circumstances  are  such,  that  I  think 
'  the  nation  had  long  i^o  been  ruined,  but  for  the  unalterable 

*  friendship  and  union  that  has  been  maintained  between  some 
'  of  us.  If  you  will  allow  yourself  to  be  made  the  corner- 
'  stone,  we  will  raise  such  a  structure  as  shall  not  easily  be 
'  destroyed/ 

At  the  very  time  they  were  carrying  the  negotiation  with  so 
Ugh  a  hand,  the  Whigs  were  mouldering  away,  unless  they 
eoold  obtain  fresh  cement  and  support.  The  King  was  in 
the  greatest  want  of  somebody  he  might  be  free  with,  and 
voold  see  nobody  but  Somers*  Somers  was  necessarily  much 
occupied  with  his  other  business  ;  but  his  sense  of  the  extreme 
destitution  in  which  the  King  was  left  was  such,  that  he  ap- 
pealed to  Shrewsbury  in  words  which  would  not  brook  denial. 

*  I  cannot  but  say  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  trans- 

*  act  any  longer  with  our  party  unless  you  have  health  enough  to 
^telieve  us.'  Vernon  added  in  a  letter,  (which  Mr  James 
oouts,)  *'  the  public  stand  now  in  as  great  need  of  your  helping 

*  hand  as  ever  it  did,  when  you  ventured  so  much  for  the  saving 
'it'*    Within  a  year  or  two  the  political  wheel  went  round. 


*  Mr  James,  in  his  only  important  note,  (Sd  vol.,  p.  142,)  says,  there 
»  ckar  proof  i\i9X  the  Duke  of  Shrewshury  had,  in  October  1 700,  be- 
come tboroaghly  disgusted  with  the  general  conduct  of  the  Whigs ;  and 
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*  Some  men  are  humbled  who  were  insoleBt^  and  ottiers  are 
<  ready  to  take  their  places  and  behaviour/  Such^  in  the  raiih 
mer  of  1700,  is  Sunderland's  description  of  the  reversed  condidon 
of  the  two  parties,  whose  see-saw  was  the  harrow  under  which 
William  had  to  live.  The  King  might  well  oall  it,  being  ground 
between  two  millstones.  The  aspect  in  which  Vernon  looked 
at  them  was  only  a  little  different  t  *  I  am  so  charitable  (says 
he,  speaking  of  the  Tories)  *  as  to  believe  that  some  of  thea 

*  intend  to  preserve  the  constitution;  but  they  would  do  it  in 

*  their  own  way,  and  have  the  merit  of  it-'  This  was  a  stretch 
of  moderation,  on  which  he  would  not  have  ventured  with  a  more 
ardent  Whig  than  Shrewsbury ;  or  provocations  and  pretences 
had  by  this  time  so  multiplied  on  both  sides,  and  both  sides  had 
put  themselves  so  equally  in  the  wrong,  that  active  fidelity  to  a 
party  could  only  be  maintained  by  treading  under  foot  the  first 
principles,  not  merely  of  charity,  but  justice.  The  effect  of  the 
previous  impracticability  of  the  Whigs,  had  been  their  bring 
thrown  aside  altogether,  and  remaining  so  tin  til  1704;  when 
it  was  made  a  matter  of  exultation  by  the  aspiring  and 
exclusive  Montagu,  that  they  were  able  to  bring  in  again 
their  scattered  party  under   the  colours  of  Marlborough  and 


it  is  intimated,  that  the  King  was  probably  inflaenced  by  his  parting*  conn- 
sels  in  the  Tory  changes  which  be  was  about  adopting.  Shrewsharf 
must  have  been  mortified  at  the  mifimanagement  of  the  Whigs,  and  dis* 
pleased  at  their  insurmountable  dislike  of  Sanderland.  This  is  dear 
without  any  specific  eridence.  Bat  we  know  of  no  dear  proof  of  generd 
disgust.  It  must  have  come  on  between  July  and  October.  For  (Jul/ 
1700)  Vernon  tells  him,  <  His  Majesty  could  hardly  believe  you  were  is 
'  attached  to  a  party.*  As  to  the  King  being  guided  by  his  advice,  though 
Shrewsbury  was  of  opinion  (August  27)  that  no  new  parliament  shonld 
be  called  under  existing  circumstances,  the  King  nevertheless  called  one 
at  the  desire  of  the  Tories.  His  correspondence,  while  abroad,  is  iocon- 
sistent  with  the  supposition  that  he  had  conceived  a  general  disgust  with 
the  party.  Previous  to  the  dissolntion  of  1705,  Somers  observes  it  bad 
been  asked,  if  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury's  interest  would  go  wreng  now, 
as  it  did  in  the  last  elections.   <  I  took  the  liberty  to  say,  (be  adds,)  I  did 

<  not  know  the  fict  was  so ;  bat  1  durst  answer  that  if  it  was  so,  thai 

*  it  was  not  by  your  direction.'  The  last  elections  here  referred  to^  vers 
those  which  took  place  upon  the  Tory  reaction  on  Queen  Anne*s  accef 
sion.  On  that  occasion,  Somers,  in  the  true  spirit  of  one  of  King  Wil- 
liam's old  ministers,  remarks,  *  that  the  court  bad  felt  severely  enough 

*  what  it  was  to  have  one  party  so  great  an  overbalance  for  the  other, 

<  (thought  it  was  their  own  party,)  and  would  have  felt  U  much  mora 

<  without  the  assistance  of  the  House  of  Lordsi  to  stem  tome  of  theif 

*  extravagances*' 
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GodolpWn— Whigs  il  good  deal  bel6w  J)todf.    The  tnore  wfe 
I^afti  of  Engknd  at  this  Reason,  the  mote  strange  does  it  Hp- 

Kf  that  the  spring^head  of  those  party  influences,  which  havfe 
n  tratismitted  to  the  present  age,  should  bci  traced  hoiiie  io  k 
period  in  which  there  Was  every  thing  to  disgrace,  atld  notfalug  t6 
recommend  them ;  for  this  crisis  was  the  cdtntflericemeirt  of  that 
Ifrcat  Whig  cotinexion^  to  which  Barke  refers  Irt  his  *  Defetice  of 
Party/  as  haring  governed  England  at  one  of  the  most  fdrtutiate 
periods  in  its  history,  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  It  b^gati,  lU  it  haS 
continued,  not  a  system  absolutely  good  in  itself,  oiit  of  excel- 
lent service  to  the  public,  in  the  character  of  a  barrier  against 
greater  evils.  At  first,  as  a  check  on  extravagant  Toryism ;  at 
present,  as  aft  intermediate  party  between  two  extremes.  Mo- 
dem Tories  (wiser  in  their  generation  than  those  of  Bolingbroke) 
bsve  accepted  Mr  Hallam's  distinction — that  the  difference 
between  them  and  their  oppontttts,  is  the  difference  between 
MfKoration  and  Conservatism.  Accordingly,  they  have  discreetly 
endeavoured  to  disencumber  themselves  01  their  ancient  hame. 
The  new  designation  is  more  properly  choseti,  as  polntiilg  to  a 
permanent  distinction,  than  tlie  terms  which  Bolingbroke  sought 
to  substitute,  when  he  proposed  classifying  his  contemporaries 
into  constitutionalists  and  anti-constitutionaiists,  ot  into  a  court 
sad  country  party. 

There  was  no  excuse,  or  nejtt  to  none,  for  the  sullenness  which 
tlie  Whigs  displayed,  and  for  the  clouds  Which  at  times  they 
interposed  between  their  party  and  the  Kiflg.  They  had  nd 
right^  for  instance,  while  nominally  ministers,  '  io  grow  out  o^ 
'humour,  and  resolve  to  sit  still,  if  not  worse;'  or  to  return  such  an 
impertinent  ansvfer  as  was  made  by  Lord  Orford  to  the  King's 
assurance — the  Whies  need  not  be  appjrehensive  of  being  dis-^ 
placed — that  '  he  did  not  know  he  had  any  Whigs  remaining  in 
*  his  service,'  (May  1700.)  However  they  might  questioil  the 
prudence  or  straightforwardness  of  his  political  tdctics,  when  he 
endeavoured  to  fill  his  sail  from  every  wind,  they  could  never  doubt 
that  it  Was  always  substantially  his  purpose  to  give  them  every 
iivantage  consistent  with  the  principles  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment. That  he  found  the  House  of  Lords  Tory,  and  left  it  Whig, 
is  a  proof  of  the  permanent  policy  of  the  court ;  especially  when 
it  is  recollected  that,  with  sUght  oscillations,  the  Contemporary 
change  that  was  taking  place  in  the  politics  of  the  House  Of 
Commoiit  was  just  the  other  Way;  At  a  later  period,  Boling<b* 
broke  assuifies  it  to  be  matter  of  histoty  that  the  Whigs  had  been 
mirsed  Into  new  strength,  as  well  as  applied  to  new  uses,  by  Kiiig 
Wittiam.  It  was  the  utiivetsal  conviction  of  the  Tories  at  the 
time,  (not  the  less  idncere  because  the  fttct  was  a  necessary  conse- 


* 
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quence  of  their  conduct,)  that,  before  the  King  would  put  the 
government  in  their  hands,  they  must  first  make  him  sensible  ot 
their  power.     In  the  Convention  Parliament  itself,  the  result  ot 
the  corporation  bill— of  the  incorporated  bills  of  indemnity,  and 
of  pains  and  penalties— and  of  the  settlement  of  the  Princess 
Anne's  revenue— proclaimed  their  strength.  *     This  done,  they 
lost  not  a  moment  in  bringing  their  parliamentary  majority 
into  the  market.     From  the  tavern  where  they  were  commemo- 
rating their  triumphs,  they  sent  off  Sir  John  Lowther  to  the 
King,  with  an  assurance  of  speedy  and  effectual  supphes.   Wow, 
if  supplies  were  not  the  only  circumstance  in  his  connexion  vith 
England  on  which  the  King  set  any  value,  they  were  so  muA 
the  most  important— with  reference  to  the  great  objects  of  his 
life— that,   whatever  party   could  make   him  sure   upon  that 
point,  might  undoubtedly,  in  return,  expect  that  they  might 
make  sure  of  their  being  adopted  by  him.     Neverthele^  on  this 
occasion,  the  King  took  no  more  authority  from  the  Whigs  than 
he  could  help.     In  the  council  which  he  left  Queen  Mary,  on 
his  going  into  Ireland  in  1690,  out  of  nine  members  he  gave  the 
Tory  ministry  a  bare  majority.      So  in  1700,  having  in  April 
discarded  Somers,  (a  natural  consequence  of  the  previous  resigna- 
tion of  all  of  his  colleagues  except  poor  Vernon,)  he  left  the  Whigs, 
notwithstanding,  with  a  preponderance  in  the  commission  of  lords- 
justices  when  he  went  abroad  in  June.     Besides  which,  he  b- 
terposed  the  utmost  limit  of  delay  before  he  completed  his  Tory 
Cabinet,  and  summoned  a  new  parliament.     On  both  occasions, 
as  well  as  afterwards,  in  September  1 70 1,  it  is  evident  from  Queen 
*    Mary's  letters,  and  from  the  letters  contained  in  the  Hardwick 
papers,  in  the  Shrewsbury  papers,  and  in  the  present  volumes, 


*  Wharton,  or  whoever  was  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  Whig  re- 
monstrance found  in  William's  cabinet,  was  very  unfortunate  in  appeal- 
ing to  this  measure  as  a  test  of  the  strength  of  the  two  parties, 
(Dalrymple.)      *  The  design  was  to  make  the   princess   independent 

*  of  your  iviajesty,  that  she  might  be  the  head  of  a  party  against  you. 

*  This  was  laboured  by  the  Tories  and  High  Churchmen,  and  carried  for 

*  you  by  the  honest  old  Whig  interest.     Thereby  yon  saw  the  number  of 

*  your  friends,  and  that,  if  you  take  right  measures,  you  can  carry  anf 
<  thing  in  this  House  of  Commons."  The  letter  is  dated  December  25. 
On  the  SOth  of  that  very  month  the  King  thought  it  prudent  to  comply 
with  an  opposite  addresa  from  the  House  of  Commons;  and  grant  the  prio- 
cess  her  revenue*  He  displaced  those  of  his  servants  who  had  taken 
her  part.  But,  accepting  the  address  as  a  test  of  the  preponderance  of 
the  Tories  in  the  House,  he  gave  them  a  preponderance  in  the  govern- 
ment also,  and  dissolved  the  parliament  in  compliance  with  their  )i'isbe8. 
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that  the  Kins^  maintained  uninterrupted  communications  ^ith 
the  Whig  leaders,  and  looked  to  restoring  them  on  the  earliest 
opportunity.  This  was  done  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  compa* 
tible  with  our  present  notions,  or  with  that  entire  openness 
ind  candour*  in  which  we  should  have  been  pleased  to  see, 
that  William  was  as  superior  to  his  contemporaries  as  in 
other  things.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  (and  in  the  last 
instance  especially,)  that  there  was  intrigue  enough  to  give 
colour  to  the  latter  of  the  two  inventions,  which,  on  Anne's 
accession,  were  industriously  spread  among  the  Tory  party.  In 
the  first  place,  *•  that  it  was  a  formed  design  of  the  Whigs  to  put 
'  the  Queen  by  her  right,  and  that  there  was  a  project  of  that 

*  kind  found  among  the  King's  papers ;  in  the  next,  that  never 

*  men  had  such  a  deliverance  as  theirs  was  by  the  King's  death — 

*  that  their  ruin  was  resolved,  and  would  have  been  put  in  exe« 

*  cation  within  a  month.' — (March  1702.) 

During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  William,  the  Whigs  were 
never  a  day  without  being  in  need  of  all  possible  encouragement 
from  the  sovereign  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  ground  with  the 
public.  The  moment  the  tide  turned  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1693,  the  King  re-admitted  them  partially  into  the  govern- 
B»ent.  Next  year  he  put  it  into  their  nands  entirely  ;  and  there 
he  kept  them  until  the  autumn  of  1696,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  re-admit  the  Tories.     This  he  did  only  by  degrees ;  since,  in 


*  William's  peculiar  position,  and  the  baseness  of  the  times,  which  in- 
duced bin  to  play  off  one  party  against  the  other,  led  him  into  closetings 
with  ImTonrites,  and  into  simultaneous  negotiations  with  rival  leaders,  so 
Tcrj  like  double  dealing,  that  even  at  tbis  distance,  our  sympathy  with  the 
eod  be  bad  in  view  cannot  overcome  onr  disapprobation  of  the  means. 
The  Wbigs  suffered  from  it  in  their  turn,  and  were  as  much  mortified. 
For  instance,  a  person  must  have  implicit  faith  in  the  King's  truth  and 
rectitude  before  be  can  reconcile  bis  declarations  to  the  Whigs  in  the 
spring  of  both  1699  and  1700,  with  the  Tory  government,  into  which 
be  was  then  gradually  sliding.     We  explain  tbem  by  believing  that 
these  declarations  spoke  bis  real  wisbep,  and  that  be  hoped  to  find 
tteans  of  stopping  on  the  inclined  plane  upon  which  the  force  of  circum- 
ftances  had  placed  him.     Even  the  winding  Sunderland,  who  was  sub- 
Mted  of  b&ving  carried  backwards  and  forwards  more  under-hand 
latrignes  between  the  King  and  both  parties  than  any  other  person,  was 
at  last  wearied  out  (June  1700,)  and  wrote  the  king  an  answer,  which 
Vernon  delivered  to  him  in  council— <  declaring,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he 
*  wonld  meddle  no  more  ;  the  King  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  refer  every 
'  thing  to  bis  council,  and  act  above  board  by  the  advice  of  tboM  who 
'  are  entitled  to  give  it ;  and  if  he  has  those  about  him  who  are  not  fit 
'  for  their  trusts,  it  is  his  fault  that  they  are  not  better  chosen.' 
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X*?'?;!r i?'^*'^^^  tiij,:  be nlmmv*  iii^de»u»d  it  to behis  opinioa 
^  tJ>e  Wiug^  ^^^j  ^^^  j^-  ^^^^  despeiate,     Harley  went 
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tbmt^^'Hm^  ''*^  P™*»  '^     ^^  »  mentioned  twenty  p^ 
»  amall  a  .^S"^*  TT^^-*  '^  «nong  tho«e  who  declared  their 
-'■niber  of  troops. 
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each  other ;  or,  wbere  that  wis  impracticable,  by  a  temporary 
change  of  hands.  In  this  manner,  if  the  Whigs,  on  the  one 
hand,  were  more  than  once  made  discontented^  they  were  never 
made  desperate.  On  the  other,  the  Tories  were  so  fur  kept  in 
eja^t  that  they  could  never  feel  themselves  a  proscribed  body, 
ihis  may  have  been  one  of  the  principal  minor  reasons  why  the 
first  Jacobite  insurrection  was  reserved  for  the  accession  of  the 
Bouse  •f  Hanover,  when  a  contrary  policy  was  taken  up. 

Marlborough  and  Godolphin  brought  about,  in  the  reign  of 
Anne,  a  more  positive  coalition  between  the  bulk  of  Whigs  and 
Tories  than  William  had  been  ever  able  to  accomplish,  or  pro- 
bably had  ever  seriously  proposed.  It  was  soon  broken  up  under 
drcumstances  more  resembling  the  passions  and  intrigues  of  an 
Oriental  than  of  a  European  court.  By  tlie  time  that  the  House 
of  Hanover  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  parties  were  more  widely 
lepatated  by  mutual  injuries  than  before;  and  the  Whigs  had 
been  left  to  appear  especially  (not  to  say  exclusively)  identified 
ia  interest  with  the  succession.  The  consequence  was,  that,  so 
&r  from  any  body  supposing  a  coalition  to  be  possible,  it  was 
thought  too  late  to  return  to  the  divided  cabinets  and  mitigated 
wedominance,  by  means  of  which  the  government  of  King 
William  had  been  carried  on.  Two  things,  however,  which 
Lad  made  this  practicable  under  him,  were  now  wanting.  These 
vere,  first,  William's  great  abilities  and  active  participation  in 
aflkirs;  next,  a  general  impression  in  his  time  that  ministers 
vere  ^scharged  from  responsibility  by  the  personal  interposition 
of  the  sovereign.*     Otnerwise,  for  the  extent  to  which  the 


*  It  appears  by  tha  difficulty  made  by  Vernon,  December  1696,  and 
1^7  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  An^nist  1698,  with  regard  to  two  royal  warrants, 
tibt  the  notion  of  an  official  responsibility  from  *  countersigning'  already 
prvTailed  ;  ao  aoon  bad  a  form,  mtrodnced  for  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  protecting  the  sovereign  against  imprudent  grants,  been  applied,  by  the 
change  in  the  constitution,  to  a  higher  use.  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  was 
itilHn  official  existence,  and  his  letter  will  he  found  in  Pepys's  additional 
curretepondetice,  (vol.  ii.  p.  221,)  noticed  ia  the  preceding  article,  inclosing 
CkarWa  the  First's  original  despatch  upon  the  subject.  Upon  one  of  the 
altKkaoo  Somers,  Noremher  1699,  the  following  diacmsioa  is  reported, 
with  YeraoB's  cofBmentary  on  it : — '  Mr  Montagu  happened  to  say,  that  he 
<  woiM  guess  what  they  aimed  at.    It  was  one  whose  virtae  had  raised  him 

*  10  much  enry,  but  they  would  find  that  what  he  had  a  hand  in  was  order- 
'  ed  by  his  Majesty  in  council ;  but  Sir  Edward  Seymouf  answered,  that 

*  Has  what  they  bad  most  reason  to  complain  of.   I  suppose  the  meaning 

*  of  it  isy  that  the  King  is  not  permitted  to  be  advised  but  on  one  side  ; 

*  perhaps  the  conclusion  will  be,  to  hare  a  larger  bottom,  and  to  make 
■  people  more  easy  one  to  another.*    Vernon  would  seem  to  hate  had 
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virulence  of  faction  precluded  public  men  from  co-operating  in 
the  public  service,  tne  reign  of  William  will  bear  coropari«^on 
with  any  reign  in  English  history.  This  Bblingbroke  frankly 
enough  admits,  when  he  says  elsewhere,  that  he  acted  in  the 
reign  of  William,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  in  it,  and  should 
have  acted  in  the  earlier  part  of  it|  just  the  same  as  he  acted 
afterwards  in  that  of  Anne.     *  The  two  parties  were  in  truth 

*  become  factions  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  I  was  of 
'  one ;  and  I.own  the  ^uilt,  which  no  man  of  the  other  would 

*  have  a  good  grace  to  deny.' 

The  cause  of  the  Whigs  was  in  those  times,  as  it  has  always 
been,  an  upluH  cause ;  depending  for  success  upon  their  making 
the  most  of  whatever  opportunities  a  change  of  circumstances  or 
the  obstinacy  of  their  adversaries  might  throw  in  their  way,  but 
never  having  margin  enough  to  allow  of  their  committing  a  mis- 
take with  impunity.  *  You  may  observe,'  (says  Bolingbroke  in 
one  of  his  private  letters,)  *  what  a  difference  there  is  between 

*  the  true  strength  of  this  nation  and  the  fictitious  one  of  the 

*  Whigs.     How  much  time,  how  many  lucky  incidents,  how 

*  many  strains  of  power,  how  much  money,  must  go  to  create  a 

*  majority  of  the  latter ;  on  the  other  hand,  take  but  off  the  opin- 

*  ion  that  the  crown  is  another  way  inclined,  and  the  church  in- 

*  terest  rises  with  redoubled  force,  and  by  its  natural  genuine 

*  strength.'  The  great  interests  of  the  nation  were  against  them. 
It  is  not  necessary  therefore,  in  order  to  explain  the  weakness  of 
the  Whiffs,  to  revert  to  the  supposition  that  they  then  repeated 
the  mistake  which  they  are  charged  with  having  committed  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second ; — that  of  having 
wilfully  gone  off,  in  the  spirit  of  their  policy,  from  abroad  to  a  nar- 
row bottom,  from  the  nation  to  a  part  of  it,  from  its  settled  habits 
of  thinking  to  its  accidental  passions.  Harley's  insinuation,  that 
their  want  of  reputation  and  management  could  alone  account  for 
the  triumphs  of  the  country  party  over  the  court,  is  still  further 
from  the  truth.     He  said,  in  the  conversation  above  referred  to, 

*  the  King  s  business  must  miscarry  while  blasted  men  had  the 

*  conduct  of  it,  whose  avarice  and  oppressions  would  never  be 

*  borne ;  there  was  such  a  weight  in  a  court,  that  if  things  were 

*  not  grossly  mismanaged,  they  would  never  lose  a  question.' 
That  there  had  been  at  that  precise  moment  gross  mismanage- 
ment, is  very  true,  and  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  two  errors  on 


no  idea  that  the  complaint  could  be  directed  against  all  personal  re- 
sponsibility being  evaded  by  the  manner  in  which  the  transaction  took 
place.  This  ground  of  complaint  was,  however,  soon  provided  for  in  the 
Act  of  Settlement. 
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the  part  of  tbc  King  himself.  He  reduced  his  ministry  so  low  in 
strength  and  spirits  by  overdoing  his  system  of  neutrality,  that 
the  gorernment  became  a  double  government  or  no  government 
it  all ;  and  then,  at  the  moment  they  were  at  their  weakest,  he 
put  them  upon  unpopular  and  impracticable  measures.  But  this 
alleged  mismanagement  covers  only  a  small  space  of  the  period 
to  be  accounted  for ;  and  for  even  that  period,  as  well  as  for  the 
remainder,  we  must  have  recourse  to  more  general  causes ; 
namely,  to  those  assigned  by  Bolingbroke,  and  to  those  contained 
in  the  distinction  between  melioration  and  conservation,  by  which 
Mr  Hallam  has  characterized  the  two  parties.  Truths,  especially 
political,  make  their  way  slowly;  their  application  still  more  so — 
eren  when  the  novelties  are  nothing  more  than  the  adaptation  of 
ancient  institutions  to  corresponding  changes  in  society.  As 
ctrilization  proceeds,  the  party  in  advance  is  in  a  minority  at 
every  progressive  stage.  This  must  be  so,  always  and  every 
where.  But  it  is  the  case  in  England  much  more  than  in  any 
other  place ;  witness  our  proverbial  cantilena  on  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors.  The  exception  will  be  particular  periods  only ; 
of  which  the  crisis  brought  on  by  delayed  reforms  is  one.  A 
crisis  of  this  kind  is  the  shortlived  millennium  of  Reformers 
or  MelioraiionistSi  too  fortunate  if  it  is  not  a  saturnalia  ; 
which,  being  over,  things  return  to  their  former  state,  and  the 
old  cycle — the  long  saturnian  rule  of  the  Conservatist — returns. 
It  will  be  more  leaden  than  ever,  should  that  creed  be  acted  on 
which  proscribes  Open  Questions,  and  announces  that  Conserva- 
tire  adiministrations  are  to  recommend  no  measures  except  with  a 
certainty  of  success.  In  other  words,  a  good  stationary  govern- 
nent  is  to  be  always  wanting  more  time  to  make  up  its  mind  on 
important  subjects — is  to  initiate  nothing  until  it  cannot  help 
itself ;— that  is,  until  public  opinion,  by  the  removal  of  prejudice, 
and  by  the  giving  way  of  interest,  is  in  a  state  no  longer  to  be 
Twisted. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  however,  the  Whigs  of  that  day 
exposed  their  influence  to  little  hazard  by  experimental  legislation. 
They  had  only  one  public  object — maintaining  the  Revolution. 
AU  besides  was  given  up  to  party  politics.  The  honour  of  at- 
tempting to  raise  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  England  to  a 
level  with  the  principles  on  which  the  King  had  been  broutfh| 
up  in  Holland,  was,  we  fear,  almost  exclusively  his  own.  He 
was  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  grudging  and  contemptuous 
toleration  of  dissent.     The  Whigs  co-operated  heartily*  for  the 


•  There  is  no  semblance  of  probability  in  Swift's  story,  that  Somers 
bad  frankly  (if  that  means  serioosly)  told  bim,  that  the  necessity,  brought 
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union  with  Scotland.  But  the  time  was  not  yet  cone.  In  the 
oonstitutional  restraints  upon  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  coo*- 
templated  by  the  Triennial  Bill,  the  Place  Bill,  and  the  Treason 
Bill,  parties  (fot  so  mixed  up,  that  the  most  that  can  be  said  of 
them  is,  that  they  took  their  share  in  these  measures — more  in 
the  Triennial  Bill,  less  in  the  Treason  Bill.  Somers  opposed 
tbo  last.  Besides  the  offensiveness  of  its  immediate  application, 
it  introduced  anomalies  into  the  criminal  law,  which  have  since 
been  partially  removed ; — removed,  in  part,  by  excepting  one  spe* 
oies  of  treason  from  the  act — in  part,  by  putting  the  proceedings 
in  the  case  of  other  felonies,  to  a  certain  extent,  into  conformity 
with  its  provisions.  From  a  notice  (Dec,  1704)  that,  as  the 
Tories  had  succeeded  in  debauching  so  many  of  their  party,  the 
Whigs  would  give  no  more  opposiuon  to  Place  Bills,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  principal  opposition  to  those  self-denying  ordi* 
nances  had  been  before  among  the  Whigs. 

The  distinguishing  merit  of  the  legislative  administration  of 
the  Revolution.* Whigs  was  in  Finance.  The  finances  of  the 
country  were  never  so  low  and  hopeless  as  in  1696.  The  ordi- 
nary resources  of  revenue  were  exhausted.  The  public  servants 
did  not  know  where  to  look  for  their  next  quarter's  salary.  The 
King  was  bent  upon  a  compulsory  clause  for  bringing  in  of 
plate ;  and  the  Exchequer  was  as  thankful  as  any  private  bank* 
rupt  for  the  smallest  contribution.  Sir  Edward  Seymour  *  lent 
it  jL  10,000  in  money,  and  offered  to  furnish  L.  10,000  in  cattle 
to  the  vioruallers.  The  honour  of  weathering  this  crisis  has  al- 
ways been  attributed  to  Montagu ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
means  which  be  employed,  Burke  entitles  him  ^  Uie  father  t  of 
*  public  credit.'  This  makes  it  the  more  surprising  that,  within 
two  years,  Harley,  as  leader  of  the  opposition,  should  have  ac- 
quired the  complete  control  over  the  manageaient  of  the  finances 


about  by  the  wrong  msnagement  of  Lord  Godolphin,  in  having  given  tbe 
Scots  leave  to  arm  themselves,  was  the  only  cause  of  the  Union  at  h»t. 
Although  Somers  acknowledged  the  incouTenience  of  the  Scotch  Act  of 
Secarity,  he  never  can  have  called  it  the  only  cause  of  the  Union,  except 
in  idle  talk,  and  hy  way  of  falling  in  with  SwHk*s  higb-ohnrch  humour. 
^  •  Piiblio  Hien  treated  Willann  very  familiarly,  sometimes  cavalierly. 
Among  olhera,  Seymoar,  when  tbe  Tory  leader  wailed  apoo  the  King  to 
take  leave  ia  the  summer  of  1700,  the  King,  alluding  to  his  recent  oppo- 
siuon, said,  he  hoped  they  should  meet  better  friends  tbe  next  Parlia- 
ment,    *  Sir  Edward  answered  as  a  prince,  "  Sir,  I  don't  doubt  it.** 

t  Swift,  denouncing  this  creation  of  the  funds  and  of  a  monfed 
iatwrest,  namea  Bishop  Bamel  as  « the  tepvted  aatbor  of  so  detestable 
*apti9«ei.' 
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in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  mentioned  as  moving^  the  com- 
mittees of  ways  and  means»  &c,,  while  Montagu  still  continued 
to  retain  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Montagu 
4i(l  Dot  resign  the  chancellorship  to  Mr  Smith  until  the  aummer 
of  1()99 ;  when  he  retreated*  in  anticipation  of  their  defeat,  to 
the  auditorshipi  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  his  party.  liarley. 
It  the  time  that  be  took  this  ascendency,  let  it  be  supposed 
that  lie  was  himself  indifferent  to  office,     ^  Some  think  he  would 

*  not  meddle  with  any  employment  whatsoever,  or,  if  he  would, 
*he  would  not  put  himself  under  my  Lord  Chancellor  or  Mr 
'  Montagu,  who  are  still  called  the  ministers,  though  there  ara 
'  none  that  I  see  who  take  upon  them  any  management.  I  hope 
'  they  will  recover  again  out  of  their  consternation,  and  the  other 
'feotlemen  do  not  appear  so  united  as  to  make  a  fixed  party .^ 
Id  May«  the  succeeding  year,  Vernon  remarks,  *  What  youp 
'  Grace  observes  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Whigs,  that  even  while 
'  diey  were  discountenanced  the  success  of  apaira  in  Parliament 
'  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  them,  since  it  was  in  their 

*  power  to  obstruct  them  if  they  wpuld,  may  of  late  too  be  said 

*  of  the  Tory  party,  particularly  of  Mr  Harley,  who  for  these 

*  tvo  years  past  has  given  what  turn  he  pleased  to  the  taxes,  and 
'could  have  made  things  worse  than  they  were.'  Yet  Montagu 
OQotinued  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  champion  of  the  party  ia 
tbe  House  of  Commons  i  and  the  King  was  assuring  him  at  thii 
very  time  of  his  favour,  and  acknowledging  that  he  had  done 
Um  very  acceptable  service.  Some  ^  the  most  interesting 
aotiees  in  these  volumes  relate  to  Harley.  They  give  a  very 
\igh  idea  of  bis  ability  in  business ;  but  abound  in  intimations* 
of  those  moral  qualities  which  made  Bolingbroke  declare  in 
later  life,  that  be  abhorred  him  to  that  degree,  that  he  preferred 
kuuskment  or  death  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their  com^ 
noa  safety  in  concert  with  him  1 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  multifarious  information,  important  or 
iBQaing,  up  and  down  these  volumes,  besides  that  vivid  picture  of 
party  politics  to  which  our  attention  has  principally  been  directed. 
Of  that  picture  we  have  given  only  the  general  outline ;  the 
Keader  must  go  to  the  Letters  themselves  for  the  infinite  diversity 
of  ita  details.  The  union  with  Scotland  was  more  than  onoe 
rejected,  with  all  the  false  and  eootemptuous  pretences  which 
the  wealthy  squires  of  £ngland  could  ob^t  to  iheir  poor  and 


^  *  I  can^  bat  amy  that  the  Uttle  g^tleman  wbe  is  fone  off  the  ttagv, 
<«ai  capahU  of  filling  the  whoia  world  with  saspicioM.' — Febraarjr 
1708. 
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(what  was  in  their  eyes  even  worse)  their  Presbyterian  neighbonrs. 
On  a  bill  for  appointing^  commissioners  to  treat  of  a  union  being 
sent  from  the  House  of  Lords  in  March  1699,  the  CommonSi 
by  an  evident  majority  of  two  to  one,  would  not  vouchsafe  it  a 
second  reading.  *  It  was  so  impracticable,  that  the  two  king- 
^  doms  ought  not  to  be  amused  with  it/     Mr  Howe  said,  *  It 

*  looked  like  an  artifice  to  bring  thirty  or  forty  Scotchmen  into 

*  the  House,  to  supply  the  places  of  so  many  revenue  officers  that 

*  were  to  be  dismissed.*  A  year  later,  in  one  of  the  Darien 
debates,  two  other  leading  Tories,  Sir  Edward  Seymour  and 
Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  took  the  opportunity  of  protesting 
against  a  union.     *  Sir  Edward  compared  it  to  a  countryman 

*  that  had  a  wife  proposed  to  him  without  a  fortune,  and  gave 

*  this  reason  for  refusing  it,  that,  if  he  married  a  'beggar,  he 
'  should  have  a  louse  for  a  portion.    This  the  Scotch  have  heard, 

*  and  are  very  angry  at  it.' 

A  little  more  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  Lords,  in  standing 
out  against  the  resumption  of  Irish  grants,  (which  would  have 
been  the  case  unless  the  King  had  interposed  with  the  Arch- 
bishop and  others,)  and  the  State  would  probably  have  foundered 
in  one  of  those  collisions  to  which  legislative  bodies  of  co-ordi- 
nate authority  are  necessarily  exposed.  The  contest  (April 
1700)  is  very  dramatically  described — *  When  we  had  the  dismal 

*  news  that  the  Lords  had  adhered  to  their  amendments,  it 
'  struck  us  all  with  consternation,  and  I  believe  there  was  not 

*  one  man  in  the  House  that  did  not  think  the  nation  ruined.' 
A  little  more  steadiness  in  the  Tories,  in  abiding  by  their  first 
impressions  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the 
Whigs  might  have  been  put  into  opposition  with  the  House  of 
Hanover  ; — their  linking  and  blending  in  with  which  was  the  sole 
foundation  of  their  future  fortunes.     (August  1700.) — *  People 

*  begin  to  open  themselves,  whether  the  House  of  Hanover  shall 

*  be  taken  into  the  settlement  of  the  Crown,  and,  by  what  I  can 


ilready  that  the  bringing 

*  is  a  project  from  Althorpe.  If  prejudices  against  persons  are  to 
^  destroy  the  nature  of  things,  I  don't  know  where  that  will  carry 

*  us.'  The  Whigs  were  at  first  exclusively  bent  upon  re-marrying 
the  King.  With  reference  to  the  project  being  odious  as  coming 
from  Althorpe,  it  appears  by  the  Shrewsbury  papers,  (p.  533,)  that 
not  only  Lord  Somers  and  Lord  Shrewsbury,  but  even  Lord 
Orford  and  Montagu,  would  have  got  over  their  prejudices  against 
Lord  Sunderland.  But  the  to'/ which  followed  them,  as  usually 
happens  in  such  cases,  was  too  strong  for  them.     These  pre- 
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jadices  disabled  the  party  at  this  critical  period.  At  the  time 
tbey  were  but  too  natural»  considering  his  former  character. 
But  we  have  now  the  means  of  knowing,  through  the  Shrews- 
bury papers,  and  the  present  correspondence,  that  in  these  latter 
transactions,  as  far  as  regarded  party  politics,  they  were  certainly 
unfounded. 

Party  spirit  made  its  way  even  to  the  sick-room  and  the  death- 
bed. Millington  and  Radcliffe,  the  Whig  and  Tory  doctors, 
attended  Queen  Mary  :  they  disagreed :  the  Whigs,  of  course, 
maintained  that  she  had  been  killed  by  Radcliffe;  the  Tories  by 
Millington.  They  afterwards  attended  King  William,  and  dis- 
agreed again  of  course.  One  of  their  consultations  is  reported 
by  Vernon.  Radcliffe  was  wrong  as  to  the  time  of  the  King's 
death,  ha^ng^  told  some  of  his  confidants  it  would  take  place 
within  three  months.  But  he  was  in  the  right  as  to  the  cause, 
when  it  took  place,  nearly  two  years  afterwards ; — deperition  of 
the  lungs.     Millington  had  advised  garlic.     *  Radcliffe  says,  that 

*  will  destroy  lungs  so  weak  as  the  king's ;  and  Millington  thinks 

*  the  king's  lungs  the  soundest  part  about  him.     The  first  savs 

*  the  king  will  be  worse  for  going  to  sea ;  and  the  other  says  he 

*  will  be  better  for  going  to  Loo :  both  those  opinions  may  be 
'well  enough  consistent.  But  Millington,  happening  to  say 
'  that  Dr  Hatton  ought  to  be  called  to  the  consultation,  he  being 
'  the  king's  first  physician,  and  long  acquainted  with  his  consti- 

*  tution,  Radcliile,  as  if  he  were  frightened  at  the  name,  flung 

*  out  of  the  room  in  a  passion,  and  so  they  broke  up,  resolving 
'  on  nothing/  So  much  for  the  consultations  of  King  William's 
doctors.  From  what  we  have  seen,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that 
bis  cabinet  councib  often  ended  in  the  same  fashion. 

Next  to  Somers,  Chief-Justice  Holt  was  the  most  eminent 
lawver  of  the  age — indeed  the  most  eminent  person  in  it,  except 
their  common  master.  The  pretensions  recently  put  forward  on  the 
ground  of  privilege  of  Parliament,  give  additional  interest  to  any 
contemporary  record  of  his  successive  contests  with  both  Houses. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  natural  jealousy  which  the  two  Houses 
entertain  of  each  other,  offers  in  these  cases  some  security  to  the 
public,  if  not  against  the  making,  yet  certainly  against  the  success- 
fill  asserting,  of  unwarrantable  claims.  Holt,  in  the  Banbury  case, 
was  protected  by  the  Commons  against  the  Lords ;  as  afterwards, 
in  the  Aylesbury  case,  by  the  Lords  against  the  Commons.  *  My 
^  Lord  Chief-Justice  and  Justice  Eyre  kept  to  their  point,  not  to 
'  inform  the  House  of  the  reasons  oi  their  judgment  in  Lord  Ban- 
'  bury 'a  case.  If  the  judgments  they  gave  showed  a  weakness  in 
'  them,  it  might  be  a  reason  to  the  King  for  displacing  them ;  or,  if 

*  they  were  guilty  of  corruption,  there  was  another  way  of  pro- 
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*  vidins:  against  them ;  and,  if  their  judgments  were  disliked,  they 

*  might  be  reversed  by  writ  of  error.     But  they  could  not  sut. 

*  niit  to  be  schooled  and  catechised  for  all  that  they  delivered 

*  upon  the  bench,  where  they  were  entrusted  with  the  execucioo 

*  of  the  laws,  and  the  dispensing  of  justice,  and  acted  Upon  tbeit 

*  oaths.     All  concluded,  if  they  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  it 

*  must  end  the  sessions  too,  since  the  House  of  Commons  would 

*  not  bear  it.  He  is  very  indifferent  what  resolutions  they  take, 
'  and  thinks  he  has  been  so  ill-used  already,  that  he  is  weary  of 

*  the  place/— (February  1698.) 

The  Aylesbury  case  was  in  this  respect  a  repetition  of  Lord 
Banbury's ;  only  that  the  oppre^ors  and  protectors  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  courts  of  justice  had  changed  sides.     *  The  Lordg 

*  have  prepared  a  long  representation  of  the  Aylaibuty  case,  in 

*  which  my  Lord  Chief-Justice  Holt's  argument  will  be  inserted 
'  at  length,  nihlch  he  spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  defence  of 

*  himself,  for  giving  that  judgment.     It  is  said  upon  it,  that  he 

*  now  leads  the  House  of  Commons  in  triumph,  as  he  did  for- 

*  merly  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Commons  will  not  have  time 
'  to  reply  to  them  now ;  but,  perhaps,  they  will  not  forget  theiA 
^  when  they  meet  again,  which  makes  it  very  problematical 

*  whether,  in  this  state,  there  should  be  a  new  parliament  or  not; 
^  and  how  animosities  that  are  arisen  so  high  can  be  composed.* 
— (March  1704.)  On  these  discreditable  and  perilous  collisions, 
we  will  only  add  that  Lord  Somers  (in  Swift's  judgment,  *  the 

*  greatest  man  of  the  robe  he  ever  knew*)  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  superstition,  that  the  public  has  any  interest  in  leaving  the 
sphere  of  parliamentary  privilege  indefinite  and  obsdure*  The 
dangers  which  Somers  had  seen  arise  from  this  very  cause,  were 
sufficient  to  make  a  man  of  a  hundredth  part  of  his  prudence, 

*  lament  that  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  or  the  privileges  of 

*  parliament,  should  ever  be  liable  to  dispute  in  any  single  branch 
'  of  either.* 

The  Tory  Bill,  demanding  a  qualiflcatiott  In  land  for  both 
Borough  and  County  members,  was  a  much  more  barefaced  party 
measure  than  the  oill  against  corporation  regulators;  since 
there  was  no  pretence  that  there  was  any  previous  injustice  (o  be 
counteracted  by  It,  and  since  it  Was  equally  directed  towards  a 
party  object — that  of  disqualifying  the  new  monied  interest,  in 
which  the  strength  of  the  Whigs  principally  lay.  The  Tories 
had,  during  the  reigns  of  WilHam  and  of  Anne,  a  niiich  greater 
dread  of  the  competition  of  the  monied  intefest  than  their  suc- 
cessors have  at  present  of  the  manufacturing. 

*  The  Bill  of  Elections  is  driven  on  furiously  by  those  who  aim  at 
making  sore  of  the  next  partiamenf,  now  they  despair  ^  this.    Tht 
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landed  gentlemen  show  a  fondness  for  this  bill,  and  would  not  hear  of 
a  clause  to  qualify  men  bj  tb^ir  personal  estate.  Mr  Cowper,  the 
kwjer«  bai  y^  further  proTpked  them  by  sayings  that  an  active  man 
who  employed  L^OOO  in  trade»  was  every  wbit  as  fit  to  be  a  member 
there,  as  a  country  gentleman  of  L.200  a-year,  who  spent  all  his  time  in 
hawking  and  hunting,  and  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt.  My  Lord 
Nonneys  answered  him,  that  he  was  one  of  those  country  gentlemen,  but 
thought  himself  as  fit  to  sit  there  as  those  who  were  uned  to  take  money 
fiir  their  opinion.  Mr  Howe  overslipped  himself,  and  happened  to  open 
the  design  further  than  he  should  have  done, — saying  this  bill  was  but 
the  first  step  to  a  good  parliament,  and  he  hoped  they  should  advance  it 
a  little  further  hereafter.  80  that  it  is  visibly  intended  they  will  qualify 
thfir  members  hereafter,  that  the  choice  shall  lie  in  a  ^9fy  narrow  com*> 
ptsi,  and  we  are  to  have  a  senate  of  patricians^  I  know  not  whether 
the  Lords  will  not  think  themselves  concerned  to  look  after  it«' — (No«> 
vember  1696.) 

These  rolumes  contain  several  curious  particulars  coticertiing 
die  Place  Bills  of  that  period,  the  expei-iment  for  voting  by 
Ballot  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  different  proceedings 
connected  with  the  attainder  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  with  a  good 
deal  about  Pope's  scrivener  and  city  knight — Duncontbe,  the 
purchaser  of  Helmsley — and  no  small  sprinkling  of  the  fictions 
and  stratagems  of  Lord  Peterborough.  But  We  cannot  at  pre- 
sent advert  to  these  passages. 

We  must  not,  however,  take  leave  of  sO  careless  and  irregular 
a  publication,  without  venturing  to  express  a  wish  that  the  fiuke 
of  Buccleuch  may  complete  the  act  of  liberality  which  was  be- 
|un  by  the  late  Duchess,  and  take  measures  for  publishing  the 
Vernon  Correspondence  in  a  more  authentic  shape. 


h**i 
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Art.  V. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Warren  Hastings^  JbrH  Gover- 
nor'General  of  Bengal.  Compiled  from  OrigiDal  Papers,  by 
the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A.    3  vob.  8vo*    London:  1841. 

THIS  book  seems  to  have  been  manufactured  in  pursuance  of  a 
contract,  by  which  the  representatives  of  Warren  Hastings, 
on  the  one  part,  bound  themselves  to  furnish  papers,  and  Mr 
Gleig,  on  the  other  part,  bound  himself  to  furnish  praise.  It  is 
but  just  to  say  that  the  covenants  on  both  sides  have  been  most 
faithfully  kept ;  and  the  result  is  before  us  in  the  form  of  three 
big  bad  volumes,^  full  of  undigested  correspondence  and  undis- 
cerning  panegyric. 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  examine  this  performance  in  detail, 
we  could  easily  make  a  long  article  by  merely  pointing  out  inac- 
curate statements,  inelegant  expressions,  ancf  immoral  doctrines. 
But  it  would  be  idle  to  waste  criticism  on  a  bookmaker ;  and, 
whatever  credit  Mr  Gleig  may  have  justly  earned  by  former 
works,  it  is  as  a  bookmaker,  and  nothing  more,  that  he  now 
comes  before  us.  More  eminent  men  than  Mr  Gleig  have 
written  nearly  as  ill  as  he,  when  they  have  stooped  to  similar  drud- 
gery. It  would  be  unjust  to  estimate  Goldsmith  by  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  or  Scott  by  the  Life  of  Napoleon.  Mr  Gleig  is 
neither  a  Goldsmith  nor  a  Scott ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to 
deny  that  he  is  capable  of  something  better  than  these  Memoirs. 
It  would  also,  we  hope  and  believe,  be  unjust  to  charge  any 
Christian  minister  with  the  guilt  of  deliberately  maintaining  some 
propositions  which  we  find  in  this  book.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  Mr  Gleig  has  written  several  passages,  which  bear  tbe 
same  relation  to  the  *  Prince'  of  Machiavelli  that  the  *  Prince' of 
Machiavelli  bears  to  the  *  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  and  which  would 
excite  amazement  in  a  den  of  robbers,  or  on  board  of  a  schooner 
of  pirates.  But  we  are  willing  to  attribute  these  offences  to  haste, 
to  thoughtlessness,  and  to  that  disease  of  the  understanding 
which  may  be  called  the  Furor  BiographioiSy  and  which  is  to 
writers  of  lives  what  the  goitre  is  to  an  Alpine  shepherd,  or  dirt- 
eating  to  a  Negro  slave. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  shall  best  meet  the  wishes 
of  our  readers,  if,  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  faults  of  this  book, 
we  attempt  to  give,  in  a  way  necessarily  hasty  and  imperfect, 
our  own  view  of  the  life  and  character  of  Mr  Hastings.  Our 
feeling  towards  him  is  not  exactly  that  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  impeached  him  in  1787  ;  neither  is  it  that  of 
the  House  of  Commons  which  uncovered  aad  stood  up  to  receive 
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him  in  1813.  He  had  great  qualities,  and  he  rendered  great 
services  to  the  state.  But  to  represent  him  as  a  man  of  stainless 
virtae,  is  to  make  him  ridiculous ;  and  from  regard  for  his 
memory,  if  from  no  other  feeling,  his  friends  would  have  done 
well  to  lend  no  countenance  to  such  puerile  adulation.  We  l)e- 
lieve  that,  if  he  were  now  living,  he  would  have  sufficient  judg- 
ment and  sufficient  greatness  of  mind  to  wish  to  be  shown  as  he 
WIS.  He  must  have  known  that  there  were  dark  spots  on  his 
fiuie.  He  might  also  have  felt  with  pride,  that  the  splendour  of 
his  £3ime  would  bear  many  spots.  He  would  have  preferred,  we 
are  confident,  even  the  severity  of  Mr  Mill  to  the  puffing  of  Mr 
Gleig.  He  would  have  wished  posterity  to  have  a  likeness  of 
him,  though  an  unfavourable  likenes^  rather  than  a  daub  at  once 
insipid  and  unnatural,  resembling  neither  him  nor  any  body  else. 
'  Paint  me  as  I  am,'  said  Oliver  (Jromwell,  while  sitting  to  young 
Lely.  *  If  you  leave  out  the  scars  and  wrinkles,  I  will  not  pay  you 
'  a  shilling.'  Even  in  such  a  trifle,  the  great  Protector  showed 
both  his  good  sense  and  his  magnanimity.  He  did  not  wish  all 
that  was  characteristic  in  his  countenance  to  be  lost,  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt togive  him  the  regular  features  and  smooth  blooming  cheeks 
of  the  curl-pated  minions  of  James  the  First.  He  was  content 
that  his  fece  should  go  forth  marked  with  all  the  blemishes  which 
had  been  put  on  it  by  time,  by  war,  by  sleepless  nights,  by  an* 
xiety,  pernaps  by  remorse ;  but  with  valour,  policy,  authority, 
and  public  care,  written  in  all  its  princely  lines.  If  men  truly 
great  knew  their  own  interest,  it  is  thus  that  they  would  wish 
their  minds  to  be  portrayed. 

Warren  Hastings  sprang  from  an  ancient  and  illustrious  race. 
It  has  been  affirmed  that  his  pedigree  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
great  Danish  sea-king,  whose  sails  were  long  the  terror  of  both 
coasts  of  the  British  channel ;  and  who,  after  many  fierce  and 
doubtful  struggles,  yielded  at  last  to  the  valour  and  genius*of 
AUred.  But  the  undoubted  splendour  of  the  line  of  Hastings, 
needs  no  illustration  from  fable.  One  branch  of  that  line  wore,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  coronet  of  Pembroke.  From  another 
branch  sprang  the  renowned  Chamberlain,  the  faithful  adherent 
of  the  White  Rose,  whose  fate  has  furnished  so  striking  a  theme 
both  to  poets  and  to  historians.  His  family  received  from  the 
Todors  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon ;  which,  after  long  dispos- 
lesaion,  was  regained  in  our  time  by  a  series  of  events  scarcely 
paralleled  in  romance. 

The  lords  of  the  manor  of  Daylesford,  in  Worcestershire, 
dumed  to  be  considered  as  the  heads  of  this  distinguished  family. 
The  midn  stock,  indeed,  prospered  less  than  some  of  the  younger 
ahoots.    But  the  Daylesford  family,  though  not  ennobled,  was 
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wealthy  and  highly  considered,  till,  about  two  hundred  years 
ago,  it  was  overwhelmed  la  the  great  ruin  of  the  civil  var. 
The  Hastings  *of  that  time  was  a  aealous  cavalier.  He  raised 
money  on  his  lands,  sent  his  plate  to  the  mint  at  Oxford,  joiQed 
the  royal  army,  and,  after  spending  half  his  property  in  the  cause 
of  KinfiT  Charles^  was  glad  to  ransom  himself  by  makiofi;  over 
most  of  the  remaining  half  to  Speaker  LenthaL  The  old  seat 
at  Daylesford  still  remained  in  the  family ;  but  it  could  no  longer 
be  kept  up ;  and  in  the  following  generation  it  was  sold  to  a 
merchant  of  London. 

Before  the  transfer  took  place,  the  last  Hastings  of  Dayles- 
ford had  presented  his  second  son  to  the  rectory  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  ancient  residence  of  the  family  stood.  The  living  was 
of  little  value ;  and  the  situation  of  the  poor  clergyman,  after  the 
sale  of  the  estate,  was  deplorable.  He  was  constantly  engaged 
in  la\ysuits  about  his  tithes  with  the  new  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  was  at  length  utterly  ruined.  His  eldest  son,  Howard,  a 
well-conducted  young  man,  obtained  a  place  in  the  Customs. 
The  second  son,  Pynaston,  an  idle  worthless  boy,  married  before 
he  was  sixteen,  lost  his  wife  in  two  years,  and  went  to  the 
West  Indies,' where  he  died,  leaving  to  the  care  of  his  unfor- 
tunate father  a  little  orphan,  destined  to  strange  and  memorable 
\  icissitudes  of  fortune. 

Warren,  the  son  of  Pynaston,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber 1732.  His  mother  died  a  few  days  later,  and  he  was  left 
dependent  on  his  distressed  grand&ther.  The  child  was  early 
sent  to  the  village  school,  where  he  learned  his  letters  on  the 
same  bench  with  the  sons  of  the  peasantry.  Nor  did  any  thing 
in  his  garb  or  fare  indicate  that  his  life  was  to  take  a  widdy 
different  course  from  that  of  the  young  rustics  with  whom  he 
studied  and  played.  But  no  cloud  could  overcast  the  dawn  of 
so  much  genius  and  so  much  ambition*  The  very  ploughmen 
observed,  and  long  remembered,  how  kindly  little  Warren 
took  to  his  book.  The  daily  sight  of  the  lands  which  his 
ancestors  had  possessed,  and  which  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  strangers,  filled  his  young  brain  with  wild  fancies  and  projects. 
He  loved  to  hear  stories  of  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  his  pro- 
genitors—of their  splendid  housekeeping,  their  loyalty,  and  ihar 
valour.  On  one  bright  summer  day,  the  boy,  tJien  just  seven 
years  old,  lay  on  the  bank  of  the  rivulet  which  flows  through 
the  old  domain  of  his  house  to  join  the  Isis.  There,  as  thaee- 
score  and  ten  years  later  he  told  the  tale,  rose  in  his  mind  a 
scheme  which,  through  all  the  turns  of  his  •eventfiil  carees^  was 
never  abandoned.  He  would  recover  ^e  estate  wliich  had 
longed  to  his  fathers.     He  would  be  Hastings  of  Daylesftrd. 
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This  purpose,  formed  in  infancy  and  poverty,  grew  stronger  as 
his  intelleot  expanded  and  as  his  fortune  rose.  He  pursued  his 
plan  witb  that  calm  but  indomitable  force  of  will,  whidi  was  the 
■ott  strikifig  peculiarity  of  his  character.  When^  under  a  tro- 
pieal  8«n,  he  ruled  fifty  millions  of  Asiatics,  his  hopes,  amidst 
aU  the  cares  of  war,  finance,  and  legislation,  still  pointed  to 
Daylesferd.  And  when  his  long  public  life,  so  singularly  cbe- 
qacmd  with  good  and  evil,  with  glory  and  obloquy,  had  at  length 
closed  for  ever,  it  was  to  Daylesford  that  he  retired  to  die. 

When  he  was  eight  years  old,  his  uncle,  Howard,  determined 
totdce  chai^  of  him,  and  to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  The 
boy  went  up  to  London,  and  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Newington, 
where  he  was  well  taught  but  ill  fed.  He  always  attributed  the 
saallness  of  his  stature  to  the  hard  and  scanty  fare  of  this 
KBUBary.  At  ten  he  was  removed  to  Westminster  school,  then 
flourishing  under  the  care  of  Dr  Nichols.  Vinny  Boame,  as 
Us  pupils  affectionately  called  him,  was  one  of  the  masters. 
CkmchiU,  Colman,  Lloyd,  Cumberland,  Cowper,  were  among 
^  studems.  With  Cowper,  Hastings  formed  a  friendship  which 
■acher  the  lapse  of  time,  nor  a  wide  dissimilarity  of  opinions  and 
pwnits,  could  wholly  dissolve.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  ever 
m^  wAer  they  had  grown  to  manhood.  But  many  years  later,  when 
the  voices  of  a  crowd  of  great  orators  were  crying  for  vengeance 
«■  the  oppressor  of  India,  the  shy  and  secluded  poet  could 
iaage  to  himself  Hastings  the  Governor- Creneral,  only  as  the 
Ha0tiags  with  whom  he  bad  rowed  on  the  Thames  and  played 
ii  the  cloister ;  and  refused  to  believe  that  so  good-tempered  a 
fellow  could  have  done  any  thing  very  wrong.  His  own  life  had 
bem  spent  in  praying,  musing,  and  rhyming  among  the  water- 
ttes  of  the  Oose.  He  had  preserved  in  no  common  measure 
dte  ianooence  of  childhood.  His  spirit  had  indeed  been  severely 
tned,  b«t  not  by  temptations  which  impelled  him  to  any  gross 
vislati—  of  the  rules  of  social  morality.  He  had  never  been 
mtieked  by  combinations  of  powerful  and  deadly  enemies.  He 
hmi  never  been  compelled  to  make  a  choice  between  innocence 
mi  greatness,  between  crime  and  ruin.  Firmly  as  he  held  im 
theory  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  his  habits  were  such, 
that  he  wm  unable  to  conceive  how  far  from  the  path  of  right, 
even  kind  and  noble  natures  may  be  hurried  by  the  rage  of  con<> 
ii0t  wmA  the  lust  of  dominion. 

Haatii^  bmA  another  associate  at  Westminster,  of  whom  we 
■kaU  have  oeeasiem  to  make  frequent  mention — Elijah  Impey. 
We  Imew  little  about  their  school  days.  Bat  we  think  we  may 
iafcly  vefltoie  to  guess  that,  ¥rhenever  Hastings  wished  to  play 
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any  trick  more  than  usually  naughty,  he  hired  Impey  with  a 
tart  or  a  ball  to  act  as  fag  in  the  worst  part  of  the  prank. 

Warren  was  distinguished  among  his  comrades  as  an  excellent 
swimmer,  boatman,  and  scholar.  At  fourteen  he  was  first  in  the 
examination  for  the  foundation.  His  name  in  gilded  letters  on 
the  walls  of  the  dormitory,  still  attests  his  victory  over  many  older 
competitors.  He  stayed  two  years  longer  at  the  school,  and 
was  looking  forward  to  a  studentship  at  Christ  Church,  when  an 
event  happened  which  changed  tne  whole  course  of  his  life^ 
Howard  Hastings  died,  bequeathing  his  nephew  to  the  care  of  a 
friend  and  distant  relation,  named  Chiswick.  This  gentleman, 
though  he  did  not  absolutely  refuse  the  charge,  was  desirous  to 
rid  himself  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Dr  Nichols  made  8troD|^ 
remonstrances  against  the  cruelty  of  interrupting  the  studies  of  a 
youth  who  seemed  likely  to  be  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age. 
He  even  offered  to  be&r  the  expense  of  sending  his  favourite 
pupil  to  Oxford.  But  Mr  Chiswick  was  inflexible.  He  thought 
the  years  which  had  already  been  wasted  on  hexameters  and 
pentameters  quite  sufficient.  He  had  it  in  his  power  to  obtain 
for  the  lad  a  writership  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Whether  the  young  adventurer,  when  once  shipped  off,  made  a 
fortune,  or  died  of  a  liver  complaint,  he  equally  ceased  to  be  a 
burden  to  any  body.  Warren  was  accordingly  removed  from 
Westminster  school,  and  placed  for  a  few  montns  at  a  commercial 
academy,  to  study  arithmetic  and  book-keeping.  In  January 
1750,  a  few  days  after  he  had  completed  his  seventeenth  year, 
he  sailed  for  Bengal,  and  arrived  at  his  destination  in  the 
October  following. 

He  was  immediately  placed  at  a  desk  in  the  Secretary's  office 
at  Calcutta,  and  laboured  there  during  two  years.  Fort  Wil- 
liam was  then  a  purely  commercial  settlement.  In  the. south  of 
India  the  encroaching  policy  of  Dupleix  had  transformed  the 
servants  of  the  English  company,  against  their  will,  into  diplo- 
matists and  generals.  The  war  of  the  succession  was  raging 
in  the  Carnatic ;  and  the  tide  had  been  suddenly  turned  against 
the  French  by  the  genius  of  young  Robert  Clive.  But  in 
Bengal,  the  European  settlers,  at  peace  with  the  natives  and  with 
each  other,  were  wholly  occupied  with  Ledgers  and  Bills  of 

lading* 

After  two  years  passed  in  keeping  accounts  at    Calcutta^ 

Hastings  ^as   sent  up  the   country  to  Cossimbazar,   a  town 

which  lies  on  the  Hoogly,  about  a  mile  from  Moorshedabad, 

and  which  then  bore  to  Moorshedabad  a  relation,  if  we  may 

compare  small  things  with  great,  such  as  the  city  of  London 
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bears    to     Westminster.       Moorsfaedabad    was    the    abode    of 
the  prince  who,    by  an  authority  ostensibly  derived  from  the 
Mi^nl,  bat  really  independent,  ruled  the  three  great  provinces  of 
Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar.     At  Moorshedabad  were  the  cour^ 
the  haram,  and  the  public  offices.     Cossimbazar  was  a  port  and 
a  place  of  trade,  renowned  for  the  quantity  and  excellence  of  the 
siIks  which  were  sold  in  its  marts,  and  constantly  receiving  and 
sending  forth  fleets  of  richly  laden   barges.     At  this  important 
point,  the  Company  had  established  a  small  factory  subordinate 
to  that  of  Fort  William.     Here,  during  several  years,  Hastings 
was  employed  in  making  bargains  for  stuffs  with  native  brokers. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Surajah  Dowlah  succeeded  to  the 
goremment,   and  declared  war  against  the  English.     The  de- 
fenceless settlement  of  Cossimbazar,  lying  close  to  the  tyrant's 
capital,  was  instantly  seized.     Hastings  was  sent  a  prisoner  io 
MocNTshedabad ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  humane  intervention 
•f  the  servants  of  the  Dutch  Company,  was  treated  with  indul- 
geaee*       Meanwhile    the    Nabob   marched   on    Calcutta;    the 
governor  and  the  commandant  fled ;  the  town  and  citadel  were 
taken,  and  most  of  the  English  prisoners  perished  in  the  Black- 
hole. 

In  these  events  originated  the  greatness  of  Warren  Hastings. 
The  fugitive  governor  and  his  companions  had  taken  refuge  on 
the  dreary  islet  of  Fulda,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogl/.     They 
were  naturally  desirous  to  obtain  full  information  respecting  the 
proceedings  of  the  Nabob ;  and  no  person  seemed  so  likely  to 
faraish  it  as  Hastings,  who  was  a  prisoner  at  large  in  the  imme* 
diatc neighbourhoodof  the  court.     He  thus  became  a  diplomatic 
agent,  and  soon  established  a  high  character  for  ability  and  reso- 
lution.   The  treason  which  at  a  later  period  was  fatal  to  Surajah 
Dowlah,  was  already  in  progress ;  and  Hastings  was  admitted  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  conspirators.     But  the  time  for  striking' 
had  not  arrived.     It  was  necessary  to  postpone  the  execution  ti 
the  design ;  and  Hastings,  who  was  now  in  extreme  peril,  fled  to 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Fulda,  the  expedition  from  Madras 
commaiided  by  Clive,  appeared  in  the  Hoogly.    Warren,  youn^' 
airepid,  and  excited  probably  by  the  example  of  the  Commandfr 
of  the  Forces,  who,  having  like  hiinself  been  a  mercantile  aijent 
of  the  Company,  had  been  turned  by  public  calamities  into  « 
«oldier,  determmed  to  serve  m  the  ranks.   During  the  earlv 
adon.  of  the  war  he  carried  a  musket.     But  tlie  quick  eTi? 
Qive  soon  ^r^_Jjed  that  the  head  of  the  young  volunteer  i^uld 
bemore  wefiil  than  hw  arm.     When,  after  the  battle  of  PlaTv 
Mecr  Jaffier  was  proclaimed  ^abob  of  Bengal,  Hastings  was  apl 
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could  not  proteei  ihe  BatiTes:  all  tlmt  he  could  do  wa<),  -to  ab- 
staiu  from  piunderiDg  and  oppressing  them  ;  and  this  he  appears 
to  have  done.  Il  is  certioii  tnat  at  this  time  he  continued  poor ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  by  cruelty  and  dishonesty  hv  might 
eoBily  have  beeome  rich.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  nerer  charged 
witli  having  bonie  a  share  in  the  abuses  which  then  prevailed ; 
and  it  is  almost  equally  cettain  that,  if  he  had  borne  a  share  in 
those  abuses,  the  able  and  bitter  enemies  who  afterwards  perse- 
cuted his,  would  not  have  failed  to  discover  and  to  proclaim  his 
eoilt.  The  keen,  severe,  and  even  malevolent  scrutiny  to  which 
m  whole  public  life  was  subjected — a  scrutiny  unparalleled,  as 
Mt  believe^  in  the  history  of  mankind — is  in  one  respect,  advan- 
tageotis  to  his  reputatioiu  It  brought  manv  lamentable  blemishes 
to  light ;  but  U  entitles  him  to  be  considered  pure  from  every 
blemish  which  has  not  been  brought  to  light. 

The  truth  is  that  the  temptations  to  which  so  many  English 
fimeUooaries  yielded  in  the  time  of  Mr  Vansittart,  were  not 
temptations  addressed  to  the  ruling  passions  of  Warren  Hastings. 
He  tas  not  squeamish  in  pecuniary  transactions ;  but  he  was 
neither  sordid  nor  rapacious.  He  was  far  too  enlightened  a  man 
to  look  us  a  great  empire  merely  as  a  bucanier  would  look  .ou 
a  giUeoB.  l£id  hia  heart  been  much  worse  than  it  was,  his  ua- 
drntaadiag  would  have  preserved  him  from  that  extremity  of 
bttcaess.  He  was  an  unscrupulous  perhaps  an  unprincipled 
statesman ;  but  still  he  was  a  statesman,  and  not  a  freebooter. 

Is  1764,  Hastings  returned  ta  England.  He  had  realized  only 
a  very  moderate  KNrtune ;  and  that  moderate  fortune  was  soon 
fcdiced  to  nothing,  partly  by  his  praiseworthy  liberality,  and 
psftly  by  his  mismanagement.  Towards  his  relations  he  appears 
to  have  acted  very  generously.  The  greater  part  of  his  savings 
he  left  in  Bengal,  hoping  probably  to  obtain  the  high  usury  of 
ladia.  But  high  usury  ana  bad  security  generally  go  together ; 
ud  Hastings  lost  both  interest  and  principal. 

He  remained  four  years  in  England*  Of  his  life  at  this  time 
Tcrv  little  is  knowA.  But  it  has  been  asserted,  and  is  highly 
pmmble,  that  liberal  studies,  and  the  society  of  Hien  of  letters 
occupied  a  great  part  of  his  time.  It  is  to  be  remembered  to  his 
iisn«Nir,  that  in  oays  when  the  languages  of  the  East  were  re>- 
gvded  by  other  servants  of  the  Company  merely  as  the  nneans 
of  communicating  with  weavers  and  raoaeychangers,  his  enlarged 
ttd  aeeemplished  mind  sought  in  Asiatic  learning  £6r  new  forms  of 
iatcUedoal  enjoyment,  and  for  new  views  of  government  and  so- 
<^y*  Perhaps,  Ucemost  persona  who  have  paul  much  attention  to 
<H>trtaients  of  knowledge  which  lie  out  of  the  eommon  tracks  he 
Vtt  indinQd  t#  overrate  the  value  of  hia  &vourite  studies*     He 
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conceived  tliat  tbe  cultiration  of  Persian  literature  miglit  with 
advantage  be  made  a  part  of  the  liberal  education  of  an  English 
gentleman  ;  and  he  drew  up  a  plan  with  that  view.  It  is  said 
that  the  University  of  O.^ford,  in  whtcb  Oriental  learning  bad 
never,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  been  wholly  neglected,  was  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  institution  which  he  contemplated.  An  en- 
dowment was  expected  from  the  nuinificence  of  the  Company ; 
and  professors  thoroughly  competent  to  interpret  Hafiz  ana  Fer- 
dusi  were  to  be  engaged  in  the  East.  Hastings  called  on  John- 
son, with  the  hope,  as  it  should  seem,  of  interesting  in  his  pro- 
ject a  man  who  enjoyed  the  highest  literaryreputation,  and  who 
was  particularly  connected  with  Oxford.  The  interview  appears 
to  have  left  on  Johnson's  mind  a  most  favourable  impression  of 
the  talents  and  attainments  of  his  visiter.  Long  after,  when 
Hastings  was  ruling  the  immense  population  of  British  India, 
the  old  philosopher  wrote  to  him,  and  referred  in  the  most  courtly 
terms,  though  with  great  dignity,  to  their  short  but  agreeable 
intercourse. 

Hastings  soon  began  to  look  again  towards  India.  He  had 
little  to  attach  him  to  England  ;  and  his  pecuniary  emharrass- 
menla  were  great.  He  solicited  his  old  masters  the  Directors  for 
employment.  They  acceded  to  his  request,  with  high  compli- 
ments both  to  bis  abilities  and  to  his  integrity,  and  appointed  biro 
a  Member  of  Council  at  Madras.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  men- 
tion, that  though  forced  to  borrow  money  for  his  outfit,  he  did 
not  withdraw  any  portion  of  the  sum  which  he  had  appropriated 
to  the  relief  of  his  distressed  relations.  In  the  spring  of  1769 be 
embarked  on  board  of  the  *  Duke  of  Grafton,'  and  commenced  a 
voyage  distinguished  by  incidents  which  might  furnish  matter  for 
a  novel. 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  '  Duke  of  Grafton'  was  a  German 

of  the  name  of  Imhoff.     He  called  himself  a  baron,  but  he  was 

in  distressed  circumstances  ;  and  was  going  out  to  Madras  as  a 

portrait  painter,  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  some  of  the  pagodas 

which  were  then  lightly  got  and  as  lightly  spent  by  the  English 

in  India.     The  baron  was  accompanied  by  bis  wife,  a  oative,  we 

where  read,  of  Archangel.     This  young  woman,  who, 

r  the  Arctic  circle,  was  destined  to  play  the  part  of  a 

ler  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  had  an  agreeable  person,  a 

mind,  and  manners  in  the  highest  degree  engaging. 

Bed  her  husband  heartily,  and,  as  the  story  wbicn  we 

I  sufficiently  proves,  not  without  reason.     She  was  in- 

y  the  conversation  and  flattered  by  the  attentions  of 

The  situation  was  indeed  perilous.     No  place  is  so 

to  the  formation  either  of  close  friendships,  or  of  deadly 
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enmities  as  an  Indiaman.  There  are  very  few  people  who  do 
not  find  a  voya^  which  lasts  several  months  insupportably  dull* 
Any  thin?  is  welcome  which  may  break  that  long  monotony — 
a  sail,  a  shark,  an  albatross,  a  man  overboard.  Most  passengers 
find  some  resource  in  eating  twice  as  many  n;ieals  as  on  land. 
But  the  great  devices  for  killing  the  time  are,  quarrelling, 
and  fiirtinfir.  The  facilities  for  both  these  exciting  pursuits  are 
great.  The  inmates  of  the  ship  are  thrown  toe^ether  far  more 
than  in  any  country^eat  or  boarding-house.  None  can  escape 
from  the  rest  except  by  imprisoning  himself  in  a  cell  in  which  ne 
can  hardly  turn.  All  food,  all  exercise,  is  taken  in  company. 
Ceremony  is  to  a  g^eat  extent  banished.  It  is  every  day  in  the 
power  of  a  mischievous  person  to  inflict  innumerable  annoyances ; 
it  is  every  day  in  the  power  of  an  amiable  person  to  confer  little 
services.  It  not  seldom  happens  that  serious  distress  and  danger 
call  forth  in  genuine  beauty  and  deformity  heroic  virtues  and  ab- 
ject vices,  which,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  good  society, 
might  remain  during  many  years  unknown  even  to  intimate  as- 
sociates. Under  such  circumstances  met  Warren  Hastings  and 
tlie  Baroness  Imhoff ;  two  persons  whose  accomplishments  would 
have  attracted  notice  in  any  court  of  Europe.  The  gentleman 
bad  no  domestic  ties.  The  lady  was  tied  to  a  husband  for  whom 
she  had  no  regard,  and  who  had  no  regard  for  his  own  honour. 
An  attachment  sprang  up,  which  was  soon  strengthened  by  events 
soch  as  could  hardly  have  occurred  on  land.  Hastings  fell  ill. 
The  baroness  nursed  him  with  womanly  tenderness,  gave  him 
his  medicines  with  her  own  hand,  and  even  sate  up  in  his  cabin 
while  he  slept.  Long  before  the  *  Duke  of  Grafton'  reached  Ma- 
dras, Hastings  was  in  love.  But  his  love  was  of  a  most  charac- 
teristic description.  Like  his  hatred,  like  his  ambition,  like  all 
his  passions,  it  was  strong,  but  not  impetuous.  It  was  calm, 
deep,  earnest,  patient  of  delay,  unconquerable  by  time.  Imhoff 
was  called  into  council  by  his  wife  and  his  wife's  lover.  It  was 
ananged  that  the  baroness  should  institute  a  suit  for  a  divorce 
in  the  courts  of  Franconia ;  that  the  baron  should  aiford  every 
bcility  to  the  proceeding ;  and  that,  during  the  years  which  might 
elapse  before  the  sentence  should  be  pronounced,  they  should 
continue  to  live  together.  It  was  also  agreed  that  Hastings 
should  bestow  some  very  substantial  marks  of  gratitude  on  the 
complaisant  husband ;  and  should,  when  the  marriage  was  dis- 
solved, make  the  lady  his  wife,  and  adopt  the  children  whom  she 
had  already  bom  to  Imhoff. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  judge  either  Hastings  or  the  baroness 
seTerely*  There  was  undoubtedly  much  to  extenuate  their  fault. 
Bat  we  can  by  no  means  concur  with  the  Rev.  Mr  Gleig,  who 
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caniea  bis  partiality  to  so  injodicioos  an  extfeme,  as  to  ^^«^ 
the  conduct  of  imhoff— conduct  the  baseness  of  which  m  tiie  best 
excuse  for  the  lovers — as  *  wise  and  judicions,' 

At  Madras,  Hastings  found  the  trade  of  the  ConH>any  m  a  very 
disorganized  state.  His  own  tastes  would  hmve  led  him  r^cr 
to  political  than  to  commercial  pursuits  ;  but  he  kmew  ihat  the  ftr 
your  of  his  employers  depended  chiefly  on  their  dividends^ and 
their  dividends  depended  chiefly  on  the  investment-  He  th«e- 
fore,  with  great  judgment,  determined  to  apply  his  vigorous  mwd 
for  a  time  to  this  department  of  business ;  which  had  been  >>>^ 
neglected,  since  the  servants  of  the  Company  had  ceased  to  be 
clerks,  and  had  become  warriors  and  negotiators. 

In  a  very  few  months  he  effected  an  important  reform.  The 
Directors  notified  to  him  their  high  approbation,  and  were  so 
much  pleased  with  his  conduct,  that  they  determined  to  [dace 
him  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Bengal-  Early  in  1772 
he  quitted  Fort  St  George  for  his  new  post.  The  Imhoffs,  who 
were  still  man  and  wife,  accompanied  lum,  and  lived  at  Calcutta 
*  on  the  same  wise  arn}  judicious  plan'  (we  quote  the  words^of  Mr 
Gleig)  which  they  had  already  followed  during  more  then  two 
years- 

When  Hastings  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  council-board, 
Bengal  was  still  governed  according  to  the  system  which  Cfive 
had  devised — a  system  which  was,  perhaps,  skilfully  contrived  far 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  and  concealing*  a  great  revolution,  bat 
\vhich,  when  that  revolution  was  complete  and  irrevoeaWe,  could 
produce  nothing  but  rnconreiiience.  There  were  two  govern- 
pierits,  the  real  and  the  ostensible.  The  supreme  power  belonged 
to  the  Company,  and  wa«  in  truth  the  most  despotic  power  that 
can  be  conceived-  The  only  restraint  on  the  English  rai«ters  of 
the  countrv  was  that  which  their  own  justice  and  humanity  im- 
posed on  them.  There  was  no  constitutional  cheek  on  their  wSl, 
^nd  r^istance  to  them  was  utterly  hopeless- 

But  though  thus  absolute  in  reality,  the  English  had  not  yet 
jjgsumed  the  style  of  sovereignty.  They  held  their  terrrtories  as 
vassal*  ot  the  throne  of  Delhi ;  they  raised  their  revenues  as  col- 
lectors appointed  by  the  imperial  commission ;  their  public  »«id 
vras  m^nbed  with  the  imperial  titles ;  and  their  mint  struck  only 
the  imperial  coin. 

There  was  still  a  nabob  of  Bengal,  who  stood  to  the  EngBsli 
ruler*  ot  his  country  in  the  same  relation  in  which  Augustuhs 
gtoodto  Udoacer,  or  the  last  Merovingiaoa  to  Charfes  Mtfrtd 
and  \?P'"'  He  lived  at  Moorshedabad,  surrounded  by  princely 
^agniiKrence.  H^  ^^  approached  with  the  outward  marks  of 
reverence,  and  his  name  was  used  in  public  instruments ;  but  ia 
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&e  goycnwieiit  of  tb&  country  be  had  less  real  share  than  the 
yinnigest  writer  or  cadet  in  the  Company's  service. 

The  English  council  which  represented  the  Company  at  Cal- 
eotm,  was  constituted  on  a  very  different  plan  from  that  which 
has  siaee  bceA  adopted.  At  present  the  Governor  is,  as  to  all 
eiecutive  measures,  absolute.  He  can  declare  war,  conclude 
peace,  appoint  public  functionaries  or  remove  them,  in  opposi- 
tion to  tne  unanimous  sense  of  those  who  sit  with  him  in  council. 
They  are,  indeed,  entitled  to  know  all  that  is  done,  to  discuss  all 
that  is  done,  to  advise,  to  remonstrate,  to  send  home  protests. 
But  it  is  with  the  governor  that  the  supreme  power  resides,  and 
on  him  that  the  whole  responsibility  rests.  This  system,  which 
was  introduced  by  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Dundas  in  spite  of  the 
strenaous  opposition  of  Mr  Burke,  we  conceive  to  be  on  the 
whole  the  best  that  was  ever  devised  for  the  government  of  "a 
coontry  where  no  materials  can  be  found  for  a  representative  con* 
ttitotion.  In  the  time  of  Hastings  the  governor  had  only  one 
vole  in  couneii,  and,  in  case  of  an  equal  division,  a  casting  vote. 
It  Aerefete  happened  not  unfrequently  that  he  was  overruled  on 
the  gravest  questiona;  and  it  was  possible  that  he  might  be 
wholly  excluded,  for  years  together,  from  the  real  direction  of 
pabUc  affairs* 

The  English  functionaries  at  Fort  William  had  as  yet  paid 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  internal  government  of  Benral.  The 
only  branch  of  poNtics  with  which  they  much  busied  themselves 
was  negotiation  with  the  native  princes.  The  police,  the  ad- 
ndaistration  of  justice,  the  details  of  the  collection  of  revenue, 
they  almost  entirely  neglected.  We  may  remark  that  the  phrase^ 
ology  of  the  Company  s  servants  still  bears  the  traces  of  this  state 
of  UiingSr  To  this  day  they  always  use  the  word  'political'  as 
synonymous  with  *  diplomatic'  We  could  name  a  gentleman 
sCiU  living,  who  was  described  by  the  highest  authority  as  an  in- 
vataable  public  servant,  eminently  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
departments  of  finance,  revenue,  and  justice,  but  unfortunately 
qaite  ignorant  of  all  political  business. 

The  internal  government  of  Bengal  the  Englkh  rulers  dele- 
gated  to  a  great  native  minister,  who  was  stationed  at  Moorshed- 
ahad.  All  military  affairs,  and,  with  the  exception  of  what 
pertains  to  mere  ceremonial,  all  foreign  affairs,  were  withdrawn 
non  bis  control ;  but  the  other  departntents  of  the  administra- 
tion were  entirely  confided  to  him.  His  own  stipend  amounted 
to  aear  a*  hundrcNi  thousand  pounds  sterling  a-year.  The  civil 
Hot  of  die  nabobS)  amounting  to  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a^year,  passed  through  the  minister's  hands,  and 
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was,  to  a  great  extent,  at  his  disposal.  The  coUecUon  of  the 
revenue,  the  superintendeoce  of  the  household  of  the  prince, 
the  administraUoD  of  justice,  the  qminteoance  of  order,  vere  left 
to  this  high  functionary  ;  and  for  the  exercise  of  his  immense 
power  be  was  responsible  to  none  but  the  British  masters  of  the 
country. 

A  situation  so  important,  lucrative,  and  splendid,  was  naturally 
an  object  of  ambition  to  the  ablest  and  most  powerful  natires. 
Clive  bad  found  it  difficult  to  dende  between  conflicting  preten- 
sions. Two  candidates  stood  out  prominently  from  the  crovrd, 
each  of  them  the  representative  of  a  race  and  of  a  religion. 

The  one  was  Mahommed  Reza  Khan,  a  Mussulman  of  Per- 
sian extraction,  able,  active,  religious  after  the  fashion  of  his 
people,  and  highly  esteemed  by  them.     In  England,  he  might 

SThaps  have  been  regarded  as  a  corrupt  and  greedy  politiinan. 
ut  tried  by  the  lower  standard  of  Indian  morality,  he  might 
he  considered  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  honour. 

His  competitor  was  a  Hindoo  Brahmin,  whose  name  has,  by 
a  terrible  and  melancholy  event,   been   inseparably  assodated 
with   that    of   Warren    Hastings— the   Maharajah    Nuncomar. 
This  man  had  played  an  important  part  in  all  the  revolutions 
which,  since  the  time  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  had  taken  place  in 
Bengal.     To  the  consideration  which  in  that  country  belongs 
to  high  and  pure  caste,  he  added  the  weight  which  is  derived 
from  wealth,  talents,  and  experience.     Of  his  moral  character  it 
is  difficult  to  give  a  notion  to  those  who  are  acquainted  wiUi 
human   nature  only  as  it  appears  in  our  island.      What   the 
Italian  is  to  the  Englishman,  what  the  Hindoo  is  to  the  Italian, 
what  the  Bengalee  is  to  other  Hindoos,  that  was  Nuncomar  to 
other  Bengalees.     The  physical  organization  of  the   Bengalee 
lie  even  to  effeminacy.     He  lives  in  a  constant  vapour 
His  pursuits  are  sedentary,  Lib  limbs  delicate,  his  move- 
languid.     During  many  ages  he  has  been  trampled  upon 
a  of  bolder  and  more  hardy  breeds.     Courj^e,  indepeO' 
veracity,  arc  qualities  to  which  his  constitution  and  bis 
on  are  equally  unfavourable.     His  mind  bears  a  singular 
;y  to  his  body.     It  is  weak  even  to  helplessness,  for  pur- 
of  manly  resistance;  but  its  suppleness  and  its  tact  move 
ildren  of  sterner  climates  to  admiration  not  unmingled  with 
npt.     All  those  arts  which  are  the  natural  defence  of  the 
are  more  familiar  to  this  subtle  race  than  to  the  Ionian  of 
ne  of  Juvenal,  or  to  the  Jew  of  the  dark  ages.     What  the 
are  to  the  buffalo,  what  the  paw  is  to  the  tiger,  what  the 
is  to  the  bee,  what  beauty,  according  to  the  old  Greek 
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SOTg,  is  to  woman,  deceit  is  to  the  Bengalee.      Large  pro- 
mises, smooth  excuses,  elaborate  tissues  of  circumstantial  false- 
hood, chicanery,  perjury,  forgery,  are  the  weapons,  offensive  and 
defensive,  of  the  people  of  the  Lower  Ganges.     AH  those  mil- 
lions do  not  furnish  one  sepoy  to  the  armies  of  the  Company. 
But  as  usurers,  as  money-changers,  as  sharp  legal  practition- 
ere,  no  class  of  human  beings  can  bear  a  comparison  with  them. 
With  all  his  softness,  the  Bengalee  is  by  no  means  placable  in 
Lis  enmiues,  or  prone  to  pity.     The  pertinacity  witn  which  he 
adheres  to  his  purposes,  yields  only  to  the  immediate  pressure  of 
fear.    Nor  does  he  lack  a  certain  kind  of  courage  which  is  often 
wanting  in  his  masters.     To  inevitable  evils  he  is  sometimes 
found  to  oppose  a  passive  fortitude,  such  as  the  Stoics  attributed 
to  their  ideal  sage.     An   European  warrior  who  rushes  on  a 
battery  of  cannon  with  a  loud  hurrah,  will  shriek,  under  the 
SQTffeon's  knife,  and  fall  into  an  agony  of  despair  at  the  sentence 
of  death.    But  the  Bengalee  iijrho  would  see  his  country  overrun, 
his  house  laid  in  ashes,  his  children  murdered  or  dishonoured, 
without  having  the  spirit  to  strike  one  blow,  has  yet  been  known 
to  endure  torture  with  the  firmness  of  Mucins,  and  to  mount 
the  scaffold  with  the  steady  step  and  even  pulse  of  Algernon 
Sydney. 

in  Nuncomar,  the  national  character  was  stronglv  and  with 
exaggeration  personified.  The  Company's  servants  had  repeat- 
edly detected  him  in  the  most  criminal  intrigues.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  brought  a  false  charge  against  another  Hindoo,  and  tried 
to  substantiate  it  by  producing  forged  documents.  On  another 
occasion  it  was  discovered  that,  while  professing  the  strongest 
attachment  to  the  English,  he  was  engaged  in  several  conspi- 
lacies  against  them ;  and  in  particular  that  he  was  the  medium 
of  a  correspondence  between  the  court  of  Delhi  and  the  French 
authorities  in  the  Carnatic.  For  these  and  similar  practices,  he 
had  been  long  detained  in  confinement.  But  his  talents  and  in- 
fluence had  not  only  procured  his  liberation,  but  had  obtained 
for  him  a  certain  degree  of  consideration  even  among  the  British 
nleiB  of  his  country. 

Clive  was  extremely  unwilling  to  place  a  Mussulman  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  of  Bengal.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
oookl  not  bring  himself  to  confer  immense  power  on  a  man  to 
whom  every  sort  of  villany  had  repeatedly  been  brought  home. 
Therefore,  though  the  nabob,  over  whom  Nuncomar  had  by 
intrigue  acquired  ffreat  influence,  begged  that  the  artful  Hindoo 
Btglit  be  intrusted  with  the  government,  Clive,  after  some  hesi* 
tatioo,  decided  honestly  and  wisely  in  favour  of  Mahommed 
Reza  Khan,  who  had  held  his  high  office  seven  years  when 
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Hastings  became  Governor.  An  i»£int  son  of  Meer  Jiiffier  wts 
now  nabob ;  and  tbe  guardiansbip  of  the  yonn^  prinee's  penon 
had  been  confided  to  the  minister. 

Nuncomar,  stimulated  at  onoe  by  cupidity  sad  malice,  bad 
been  constantly  attemptinj^  to  undermine  bis  sucoessful  rival. 
This  was  not  difficult.  The  revenues  of  Beng^al,  uader  the  ad- 
ministration established  by  Clive,  did  not  yield  such  a  surplus  as 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  Compan^y ;  for,  at  that  time,  die 
most  absurd  notions  were  entertained  in  England  respeeting  tke 
wealth  of  India.  Palaces  of  porphyry,  hung  with  the  richest  lm>- 
cade,  heaps  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  vaults  from  which  pagodis 
and  gold  mohurs  were  measured  out  by  the  bushel,  filled  the 
imagination  even  of  men  of  business.  Nobody  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  what  nevertheless  was  most  undoubtedly  the  troth,  that 
India  was  a  much  poorer  country  than  oountries  which  in  Europe 
are  reckoned  poor — than  Ireland,  for  example,  than  Portu^l, 
or  than  Sweden.  It  was  confidently  believed  by  Lords  of  tbe 
Treasury  and  Members  for  the  City,  that  Bengal  would  not  only 
defray  its  own  charges,  but  would  afibrd  an  increased  dtvidend 
to  the  proprietors  of  India  stock,  and  large  relief  to  the  Engli^ 
finances.  These  absurd  expectations  were  disappointed :;  and  the 
dirjectors,  naturally  enough,  chose  to  attribute  the  disapfK^ist- 
ment  rather  to  the  mismanagement  of  Mahommed  Rem  Khan, 
than  to  their  own  ignorance  of  the  country  intrusted  to  tbeir 
care.  They  were  confirmed  in  their  error  by  the  agents  of  Nim- 
comar;  for  Nuncomar  had  agents  even  in  LeadNenhall  Street. 
Soon  after  Hastings  reached  Calcutta,  he  received  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  Court  of  Directors,  not  to  the  council  generally) 
but  to  himself  ia  particular.  He  was  directed  to  remove  Mt- 
hommed  Reza  Khan,  to  arrest  him,  together  with  all  his  family 
and  all  his  partizans,  and  to  institute  a  strict  enquiry  into  tbe 
whole  administration  of  the  province.  It  was  added,  that  tbe 
Governor  would  do  well  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Nmi- 
comar  in  the  investigation.  The  vices  of  Nuncomar  were  ac- 
knowledged. But  even  from  his  vices,  it  was  said,  much  advan- 
tage  might  at  such  a  conjuncture  be  derived^  and,  though  be 
could  not  safely  be  trusted,  it  might  «tLU  be  proper  to  enoouiage 
him  by  hopes  of  reward. 

The  Governor  bore  no  good-will  to  Nancomar«  Many  yeaw 
before,  they  had  known  each  other  at  Moorshedabad ;  asd  Abena 
quarrel  had  risen  between  them,  which  all  the  authority  of  their 
snperiors  could  hardly  compose.  Widely  as  they  difl^red  in  most 
points,  they  resembled  each  other  in  this,  that  both  were  men 
of  unforgiving  natures.  To  Mahommed  Reca  Khan,  m  tte 
other  hand,  Hastings  had  no  feelings  of  boidlity.     Nevff thekss 
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be  proceeded  to  execute  the  instructions  of  the  Company  with  an 
alacrity  which  he  never  showed,  except  whc?ti  instructions  were 
in  perfect  confonnity  with  his  own  views.  He  had,  wisely  as 
we  think,  detennined  to  get  rid  of  the  system  of  double  govern- 
ment in  Bengal.  The  orders  of  the  directors  furnished  him  w^ith 
the  means  of  effecting  his  purpose,  and  dispensed  him  from  the 
necessity  of  discussing  the  matter  with  his  council.  He  took  his 
measures  with  his  usual  vigour  and  dexterity.  At  midnight,  the 
palace  of  Mahommed  Reza  Khan,  at  Moorshedabad,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  battalion  of  sepoys.  The  minister  was  roused  from 
his  slumbers,  and  informed  that  he  was  a  prisoner.  With  the  Mus- 
sulman gravity,  he  bent  his  head  and  submitted  himself  to  the  will 
of  God.  He  fell  not  alone.  A  chief  named  Schitab  Roy  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  Bahar.  His  valour  and  his 
attachment  to  the  English  had  more  than  once  been  signally 
proved.  On  that  memorable  day  on  which  the  people  of  Patna 
saw  from  their  walls  the  whole  army  of  the  Mogul  scattered  by 
the  little  band  of  Captain  Knox,  the  voice  of  the  British  con- 
querors assi^^ned  the  palm  of  gallantry  to  the  brave  Asiatic. 
'  I  never,'  said  Knox,  when  he  introduced  Schitab  Roy,  covered 
with  blood  and  dust,  to  the  English  functionaries  assembled  in 
the  factory — *  I  never  saw  a  native  fight  so  before.'  Schitab 
Roy  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Mahommed  Reza  Khan,  was 
deprived  of  his  government,  and  was  placed  under  arrest.  The 
members  of  the  council  received  no  intimation  of  these  measures 
till  the  prisoners  were  on  their  road  to  Calcutta. 

The  enquiry  into  the  ccmduct  of  the  minister  was  postponed 
on  different  pretences.  He  was  detained  in  an  easy  confinement 
during  many  months.  In  the  mean  time,  the  great  revolution 
which  Hastings  had  planned  was  carried  into  effect.  The  office 
of  minister  was  abolished.  The  internal  administration  was 
transferred  to  the  servants  of  the  Company.  A  system — a  very 
imperfect  system,  it  is  true — of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  under 
Ejigltsh  superintendence,  was  established.  The  nabob  was  no 
longer  to  have  even  an  ostensible  share  in  the  government ;  but 
he  was  still  to  receive  a  considerable  annual  allowance,  and  to 
be  surrounded  with  the  state  of  sovereignty.  As  he  was  an 
infants  it  was  necessary  to  provide  guardians  for  his  person  and 
property.  His  person  was  intrusted  to  a  lady  of  bis  father's 
hanun,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Munny  Begum.  The  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  household  was  bestowed  on  a  son  of  Nuncomar, 
aimed  Ooordas.  Nuncomar*s  services  were  wanted,  yet  he  could 
not  safely  be  trusted  with  power;  and  Hastings  thought  it  a 
masterstroke  of  poRcy  to  reward  the  able  and  unprincipled 
parent  by  promoting  the  inoffensive  child. 
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The  revolution  completeH,  the  double  goverDment  dissolved, 
the  Company  inslalled  in  the  full  sorereignty  of  Bengal,  Hast- 
ings had  no  motive  to  treat  the  late  ministers  with  rigour.  Their 
trial  had  been  put  off  on  various  pleas  till  the  new  organization 
was  complete.  They  were  then  brought  before  a  committee, 
over  which  the  Governor  presided.  Scbitab  Roy  was  speedily 
acquitted  with  honour.  A  formal  apology  was  made  to  him  for 
the  restraint  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  All  the  Eastern 
marks  of  respect  were  bestowed  on  him.  He  was  clothed  in  a 
robe  of  honour,  presented  with  jewels  and  with  a  richly  harnessed 
elephant,  and  sent  back  in  state  to  Patna.  But  his  health  bad 
suffered  from  confinement ;  his  high  spirit  had  been  cruelty 
wounded ;  and  soon  after  his  liberation  be  died  of  a  broken 
heart. 

The  innocence  of  Mahommed  Reza  Khan  was  not  so  clearly 
established.  But  the  Governor  was  not  disposed  to  deal  harslil}'. 
After  a  long  hearing,  in  which  Nuncomar  appeared  as  the  accu- 
ser, and  displayed  both  the  art  and  the  inveterate  rancour  which 
distinguished  him,  Hastings  pronounced  that  the  charges  had 
not  been  made  out,  and  ordered  the  fallen  minister  to  be  set  at 
liberty. 

Nuncomar  had  purposed  to  destroy  the  Mussulman  administra- 
tion, and  to  rise  on  its  ruins.  Both  bis  m^evolence  and  his  cupidity 
had  been  disappointed.  Hastings  had  made  him  a  to(^ — had  used 
him  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  transfer  of  the  govern- 
ment  from  Moorshedabad  to  Calcutta,  from  native  to  European 
hands.  The  rival,  the  enemy,  so  long  envied,  so  implacably  per- 
secuted, had  been  dismissed  unhurt.  The  situation  so  long  and 
ardently  desired  had  been  abolished.  It  was  natural  that  the 
Governor  should  be  from  that  time  an  object  of  the  most  intense 
hatred  to  the  vindictive  Brahmin.  As  yet,  however,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  suppress  such  feelings.  The  time  was  coming  when 
that  long  animosity  was  to  end  in  a  desperate  and  deadly 
struggle. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hastings  was  compelled  to  turn  his  attention 

to  foreign  affairs.     The  object  of  his  diplomacy  was  at  this  time 

simply  to  get  money.     The  'finances  of  his  government  were  in 

an  embarrassed  state;  and  this  embarrassment  he  was  determined 

*»  »i:qu^  by  some  means,  f^r  or  foul.     The  principle  which 

ill  his  dealings  with  his  neighbours  is  fully  expressed  by 

Qotto  of  one  of  the  great  predatory  families  of  Teviot- 

Thou  shalt  want  ere  I  want.'     He  seems  to  have  laid  it 

a  fundamental  proposition  which  could  not  be  disputed, 

1  he  had  not  as  many  lacs  of  rupees  as  the  public  sernce 

he  was  to  take  them  from  any  body  who  had.    One 
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tliinfi;,  indeed,  is  to  be  said  in  excuse  for  him.     The  pressure  ap- 
plied to  him  by  his  employers  at  home,  was  such  as  only  the  hign- 
est  ?irtue  could  have  withstood— -such  as  left  him  no  choice  except 
to  commit  great  wrongs  or  to  resign  his  high  post,  and  with  that 
postal!  his  hopes  of  fortune  and  distinction.     It  is  perfectly  true, 
that  the  directors  never  enjoined  or  applauded  any  crime.     Far 
from  it.     Whoever  examines  their  letters  at  that  time,  will  find 
there,  many  just  and  humane  sentiments,  many  excellent  precepts; 
in  short,  an  admirable  circle  of  political  ethics.    But  every  exhor- 
tation is  modified  or  nullified  by  a  demand  for  money.    ^  Govern 
'  leniently,  and  send  more  money ;  practise  strict  iustice  and  mo- 
'  deration  towards  neighbouring  powers,  and  send  more  money ;' 
this  is  in  truth  the  sum  of  almost  all  the  instructions  that  Hast- 
ings ever  received  from  home.     Now,  these  instructions  being 
interpreted,  mean  simplv,  *  Be  the  father  and  the  oppressor  of 
^  the  people ;  be  just  and  unjust,  moderate  and  rapacious.'    The 
directors  dealt  with  India,  as  the  church,  in  the  good  old  times, 
dealt  with  a  heretic.     They  delivered  the  victim  over  to  the 
executioners,  with  an  earnest  request  that  all  possible  tenderness 
night  be  shown.     We  by  no  means  accuse  or  suspect  those  who 
framed  these  despatches  of  hypocrisy.     It  is  probable  that,  writ- 
ing fifteen  thousand  miles  from  the  place  where  their  orders  were 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  they  never  perceived  the  gross  inconsis- 
tency of  which,  they  were  guilty.     But  the  inconsistency  was  at 
once  manifest  to  their  lieutenant  at  Calcutta,  who,  with  an  empty 
treasury,  with  an  unpaid  army,  with  hb  own  salary  often  in 
arrear,  with  deficient  crops,  with  government  tenants  daily  run- 
ung  away,  was  called  upon  to  remit  home  another  half  million 
without  fail.     Hastings  saw  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
hhn  to  disregard  either  the  moral  discourses  or  the  pecuniary  re- 
qaisttions  of  bis  employers.     Being  forced  to  disobey  them  in 
•onething,  he  had  to  consider  what  kind  of  disobedience  they 
would  most  readilv  pardon ;  and  he  correctly  judfi;ed,  that  the 
safest  course  would  be  to  neglect  the  Sermons  and  to  find  the 
Rupees. 

A  mind  so  fertile  as  his,  and  so  little  restrained  by  conscientious 
scruples,  speedily  discovered  several  modes  of  relieving  the  finan- 
cial embarrassments  of  the  government  The  allowance  of  the 
Nabob  of  Bengal  was  reduced  at  a  stroke  from  L.320,000  a-year 
to  half  that  sum.  The  Company  had  bound  itself  to  pay 
near  L.300,000  a^year  to  the  Great  Mogul,  as  a  mark  of  homage 
for  the  provinces  which  he  had  intrusted  to  their  care ;  and  they 
had  ceded  to  him  the  districts  of  Corah  and  Allahabad.  On  the 
pWa  that  the  Mogul  was  not  really  independent,  but  merely  a  tool 
IS  the  hands  of  others,  Hastings  determined  to  retract  these  con- 
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cessions.     He  accordingly  declared  that  th«  English  would  pay 
no  more  tribute,  and  sent  troops  to  occupy  Allahabad  and  Corah. 
The  situation  of  these  places  was  such,  that  there  would  be  little 
advantage  and  great  expense  in  retaining  them.     Hastings,  who 
wanted  money  and  not  territory,  determined  to  sell  them.     A 
purchaser  was  not  wanting.     The  rich  province  of  Oude  had,  m 
the  general  dissolution  of  the  Mo^ul  Empire,  fallen  to  the  share 
of  the  great   Mussulman  house,  by  which  it  is  still  governed. 
About   twenty    years  ago,    this   house,    by   the    permission  of 
the  British  government,  assumed  the  royal  title ;   but,   in  the 
time  of  Warren  Hastings,  such  an  assumption  would  have  been 
considered  by  the  Mahommedans  of  India  as  a  monstrous  impiety. 
The  Prince  of  Oude,  though  he  held  the  power,  did  not  venture 
to  use  the  style  of  sovereignty.     To  the  appellation  of  nabob  or 
viceroy,  he  added  that  of  viiier  of  the  monarchy  of  Hindostan — 
iust  as  in  the  last  century  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Branden- 
burg, though  independent  of  the  Emperor,  and  often  in  arms 
agamst  him,  wtfre  proud  to  style  themselves  his  Grand  Cham* 
berljun  and  Grand  Marshal.  Sujah  Dowlah,  then  nabob  viiier, 
was  on  excellent  terms  with  the  English.     He  bad  a  large  trea^ 
sure.     Allahabad  and  Cordi  were  so  situated  that  they  might  be 
of  use  to  him,  and  could  be  of  none  to  the  Company.  The  buyer 
and  seller  soon  came  to  an  understithding ;  wnA  the  provinces 
which  had  been  torn  from  the  Mogul  were  made  OYer  to  the 
government  of  Oude  for  about  half  a  million  sterling. 

But  there  was  another  matter  still  more  important  to  be  set* 
tied  by  the  viaier  and  the  Governor.  The  fate  of  a  brave  people 
vfd»  to  be  decided.  It  was  decided  in  a  manner  which  has  left  a 
lasting  stain  on  the  fame  of  Hastings  and  of  England. 

The  people  of  Central  Asia  had  always  been  to  the  inhabit- 

tants  of  India,  what  the  warriors  of  the  German  forests  were  to 

the  subjects  of  the  decaying  monarchy  of  Rome.     The  dwk, 

slender,  and  timid  Hindoo  shrank  from  a  conflict  with  the  strong 

muscle  and  resolute  spirit  of  the  fair  race,  which  dwelt  beyond 

the  passes.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at  a  period  anterior 

to  the  dawn  of  regular  history,  the  people  who  spoke  the  rich  and 

flexible  Sanscrit  came  from  regions  lyin^  far  beyond  the  Hy- 

phasis  and  the  Hystaspes,  and  imposed  their  yoke  on  the  children 

of  the  soil.     It  is  certain  that,  during  the  last  ten  centuries,  a 

succession  of  invaders  descended  from  the  west  on  Hindostun ; 

nor  w^  ^^^  course  of  conquest  ever  turned  back  towards   the 

setting  sun,  till  that  memorable  campaign,  in  whidi  the  cross  of 

Saint  George  was  planted  on  the  walls  of  Ghizni. 

The  emperors  of  Hindostan  themselves  came  from  the  other 
gide  of  the  great  mountain  ridge ;  and  it  had  always  been  their 
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practice  to  rccniit  their  amy  from  the  hardy  and  valiant  race  from 
which  their  own  ilUutrioua  house  sprang.  Among  the  military 
adTentorers  who  were  allured  to  the  Mogul  standards  from  the 
seighbourfaood  of  Cabul  and  Candahar,  were  conspicuous  seyeral 
gallant  bands,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rofaillas.  Their  ser* 
rices  bad  been  rewarded  with  large  tracts  of  land — fiefs  of  the 
spear^  if  we  may  use  an  expression  drawn  from  an  analogous  state 
d  things — in  that  fertile  plain  through  which  the  Mmgunga 
flowi  from  the  snowy  heights  of  Kumaon  to  ioiii  the  Ganges, 
la  the  eeneral  confusion  which  followed  the  death  of  Aurungzebe» 
the  warlike  colony  became  virtually  independent.  The  Rohillas 
were  distinguished  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  India  by  a  pe- 
coliarly  fair  complexion.  They  were  more  honourably  distin- 
ffdihed  by  Talonr  in  war,  and  by  skill  in  the  arts  of  peace* 
While  anarchy  raged  from  Lahore  to  Cape  Comorin,  their  little 
ttriitory  enjoyed  the  blessinsrs  of  repose  under  the  guardianship 
rfeoorage.  Agricultore  and  commerce  flourished  among  them ; 
Bor  were  they  n^ligent  of  rhetoric  and  poetry.  Many  persona 
BOW  Kyittg  have  heard  aged  men  talk  witn  regret  of  the  golden 
dayi,  when  the  Afghan  princes  ruled  in  the  vale  of  Rohilcund* 

Sijah  Dowlah  had  set  his  heart  on  adding  this  rich  district  to 
Usownprincipalitj.  Right,  or  show  of  right,  he  had  absolutely 
Boae.  His  lelaim  was  in  no  respect  better  founded  than  that  of 
Citheriae  to  Poland,  or  that  of  the  Bonaparte  family  to  Spain. 
The  Rohillas  held  their  country  by  exactly  the  same  title  by 
^lieh  he  held  his ;  and  had  governed  their  country  fiw  better 
than  his  had  ever  been  eovemed.  Nor  were  they  a  people 
vImb  it  was  perfectly  sale  to  attack*  Their  land  was  indeed 
BB  open  pbmn  destitute  of  natural  defences;  but  their  veins 
^vcft  full  of  the  high  blood  of  Afghanistan.  As  soldiers,  they 
liad  not  the  steadiness  which  is  seldom  found  except  in  coa- 

Kwith  strict  discipline;  but  thdr  impetuous  valour  had 
pioved  on  many  fields  of  battle.  It  was  said  that  their 
dM,  when  united  by  common  peril,  could  bring  eighty  thou« 
Md  men  into  the  field.  Sujah  Dowlah  had  himself  seen  thena 
^t,  and  wisely  shrank  from  a  conflict  with  them.  There  was 
is  India  one  army,  and  only  one,  against  which  even  those  proud 
Gancasian  tribes  could  not  stand.  It  had  been  abundantly  proved 
that  neither  tenfold  odds,  nor  the  martial  ardour  of  the  boldest 
Asiatic  nations,  could  avail  aught  against  English  science  and 
fcseiiitioii.  Was  it  possible  to  induce  the  governor  of  Bengal 
ts  let  out  to  hire  the  irresistible  energies  of  the  imperial  people — 
the  skill,  against  which  the  ablest  chiefs  of  Hindostan  were  nelp- 
las  as  infiuits— the  discipline,  which  had  so  often  triumphed  over 
the  frant'c  slru^es  of  frmaticism  and  despair — the  uncooquer- 
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able  British  conrage,  which  is  never  so  sedate  and  stubborn  as 
towards  the  close  of  a  doubtful  and  murderous  day  ? 

This  was  what  the  Nabob  Vizier  asked,  and  what  Hasting* 
granted.  A  bai^n  was  soon  struck.  Each  of  the  negotiators 
lad  what  the  other  wanted.  Hastings  was  in  need  of  funds  to 
carry  on  the  government  of  Bengid,  and  to  send  remittances  to 
London ;  and  Sujah  Dowlah  had  an  ample  revenue.  Sujab 
Dowlah  was  bent  on  subjugating  the  Rohillas ;  and  Hasting* 
had  at  his  disposal  the  only  force  by  which  the  Rohillas  could  be 
subjugated.  It  was  agreed  that  an  English  amy  should  be  lent 
to  the  Nabob  Vizier,  and  that,  for  the  loan,  he  should  pay 
L.4OO,000  sterling,  besides  defraying  all  the  chai^  of  the 
troops  while  employed  in  his  service. 

*  1  really  cannot  see,'  says  the  Rev.  Mr  Gleig,  •  upoa  what 
«  grounds,  either  of  political  or  moral  justice,  this  proposiUon  de- 
*  serves  to  be  stigmatized  as  infamous.*  If  we  understand  the 
meaning  of  words,  it  is  infamous  to  commit  a  wicited  action  for 
hire,  and  it  is  wicked  to  engage  in  war  without  provocation.  Id 
this  particular  war,  scarcely  one  aggravating  circumstance  was 
wanting.  The  object  of  the  Rohilla  war  was  this— to  deprive  a 
Urge  population,  who  had  never  done  us  the  least  harm,  of  a  good 
government,  and  to  place  them,  against  their  will,  under  an  exe- 
crably bad  one.  Nay,  even  this  is  not  all.  Ejjgland  now  de- 
scended far  below  the  level  even  of  those  petty  German  princes, 
who,  about  the  same  time,  sold  us  troops  to  fight  the  Americans. 
The  hussar-mongers  of  Hesse  and  Anspach  had  at  letist  the  assu* 
ranee  that  the  expeditions  on  which  their  soldiers  were  to  be 
employed,  would  oe  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  humane 
Tuies  of  civilized  warfare.  Was  the  Rohilla  war  likely  to  be  so 
conducted  ?  Did  the  Governor  stipulate  that  it  should  be  so  con- 
ducted ?  He  well  knew  what  Indian  warfare  was.  He  well  knew 
that  the  power  which  he  covenanted  to  put  into  Sujah  Dowlah'a 
Iiands,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  atrociously  abused ;  and  he 
required  no  guarantee,  no  promise  that  it  should  not  be  so  abused. 
He  did  not  even  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  withdrawing  his 
aid  in  case  of  abuse,  however  gross.  Mr  Gleig  repeats  Major 
Scott's  absurd  plea,  that  Hastings  was  justified  in  letting  out 

fs  to  slaughter  the  RohillaSi  because  the  Rohillas 
ndian  race,  but  a  colony  from  a  distant  country., 
he  English  themselves  ?  Was  it  for  them  to  pro- 
de  for  the  expulsion  of  all  intruders  from  the  couu- 
by  the  Ganges?  Did  it  lie  in  their  mouths  to  con- 
treign  settler,  who  establishes  an  empire  in  India,  is 
wi  f  What  would  they  have  said  if  any  other  power 
a  ground,  attacked  Madras  or  Calcutta,  without  the 
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slightest  proYOcation  ?  Such  a  defence  was  waoting  to  make  the 
bfieuny  of  the  transaction  complete.  The  atrocity  of  the  crime, 
and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  apology,  are  worthy  of  each  other. 

One  of  tne  three  brigades  of  which  the  Beneal  army  consisted, 
was  sent  under  Colonel  Champion  to  join  Sujan  Dowlah's  forces* 
The  Rohillas  expostulated,  entreated^  offered  a  laree  ransom, 
hot  in  vain.  They  then  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
list  A  bloody  battle  was  fought.  ^  The  enemy,'  says  Colonel 
Champion,  '  gave  proof  of  a  good  share  of  military  knowledge ; 
^  and  It  is  impossible  to  describe  a  more  obstinate  firmness  of 
^resolution  than  they  displayed.'  The  dastardly  sovereign  of 
Oode  fled  from  the  field.  The  English  were  left  unsupported ; 
hot  their  fire  and  their  charge  were  irresistible.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  most  distinguished  chiefis  had  fallen,  fighting 
bravely  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  that  the  Rohilla  ranks  gave 
way.  Then  the  Nabob  Vizier  and  his  rabble  made  their  appear* 
ance,  and  hastened  to  plunder  the  camp  of  the  valiant  enemies, 
whom  they  had  never  dared  to  look  in  the  face.  The  soldiers  of 
tbe  Company,  trained  in  an  exact  discipline,  kept  unbroken 
order,  while  the  tents  were  pillaged  by  these  worthless  allies. 
But  many  voices  were  heard  to  exclaim,  <  We  have  had  all  the 

*  fi^hting^5  and  these  rogues  ate  to  have  all  the  profit.' 

Then  the  horrors  of  Indian  war  were  let  loose  on  the  fair  val- 
leys and  cities  of  Rohilcund.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  blaze. 
More  than  a  hundred  thousand  people  fled  from  their  homes  to 
pestilential  jungles,  preferring  famine  and  fever,  and  the  haunts 
of  tigers,  to  the  tyranny  of  him,  to  whom  an  Ene;lish  and  a 
Christian  government  had,  for  shameful  lucre,  sold  their  sub- 
stance and  their  blood,  and  the  honour  of  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters. Colonel  Champion  remonstrated  with  the  Nabob  Vizier, 
ind  sent  strong  representations  to  Fort  William ;  but  the  Gover- 
nor had  made  no  conditions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  war 
was  to  be  carried  on.  He  had  troubled  himself  about  nothinflr 
bat  his  forty  lacs ;  and,  though  he  might  disapprove  of  Suiah 
Dowlah's  wanton  barbarity,  he  did  not  think  himself  entitled  to 
bterfere,  except  by  offering  advice.  This  delicacy  excites  the 
admiration  of  the  reverend  biographer.    *  Mr  Hasting,'  he  says, 

*  could  not  himself  dictate  to  the  Nabob,  nor  permit  the  com- 
'  mander  of  the  Company's  troops  to  dictate  how  the  war  was  to 

*  be  carried  on.'  No,  to  be  sure.  Mr  Hastings  had  only  to  put 
down  by  main  force  the  brave  struggles  of  innocent  men  fightiiig 
for  their  liberty.  Their  military  resistance  crushed,  his  duties 
ended ;  and  he  had  then  only  to  fold  his  arms  and  look  on,  while 
their  Ullages  were  burned,  their  children  butchered,  and  their 
women  violated.  Will  Mr  Gleig  seriously  maintain  this  opinion  ? 
Ii  any  rule  more  plain  than  this,  that  whoever  voluntarily  gives 
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to  another  irresistiUe  power  over  hunan  bemgB, »  bound  to  td^e 
order  that  such  power  shall  not  be  barbarously  abused  ?  But 
we  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for  arguing  a  point  so  clear. 

We  hasten  to  the  end  of  this  sad  and  <fi^Taeeful  story.  The 
war  ceased.  The  finest  population  in  India  was  subjected  to  a 
greedy,  cowardly,  cruel  tyrant.  Commerce  and  agrioiltore  lan- 
guished. The  rich  prorince  which  had  tempted  tne  cupidity  of 
Sujah  Dowlah,  became  the  most  miserable  part  even  of  his  misef- 
able  dominions.  Yet  is  the  injured  nation  not  yet  extinct.  At 
long  intervals  gleams  of  its  ancient  spirit  hare  flashed  forth ;  aod 
even  at  this  day,  valour,  and  self-respect,  and  a  chivalrous  feet 
ing,  rare  among  Asiatics,  and  a  bitter  remembrance  of  the  great 
cnme  of  England,  distinguish  that  noble  Afghan  race.  To  tins 
day  they  are  regarded  as  the  best  of  all  sepoys  at  the  cold  s^; 
and  it  was  very  recently  remarked  by  oae  who  had  enjoyed  giett 
opportunities  of  observation,  that  the  only  natives  of  India  to 
whom  the  word  '  gentleman'  can  with  pofsct  propriety  be  qn 
plied,  are  to  be  found  among  the  Rohillas. 

WbatevOT  we  may  think  of  the  morality  of  Hastings,  it  eaonot 
be  denied  that  the  financial  results  of  his  policy  did  honovr  to 
his  talents.  In  less  than  two  years  after  be  assumed  the  goven- 
ment,  he  had,  without  imposing  any  additional  burdens  on  the 
people  subject  to  his  authority,  added  about  L.450,000  to  the  an- 
nual income  of  the  Company,  besides  procuring  about  a  million  in 
ready  money.  He  had  also  relieved  the  finances  of  Bengal fitvm 
military  expenditure,  amounting  to  sear  L.250,000  a-year,  and 
had  thrown  that  chai^  on  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  was  a  result  which,  if  it  had  been  obtained  by 
honest  means,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  warmest  gratitude 
of  his  country;  and  which,  by  whatever  means  obtained,  proved 
diat  he  possessed  great  talents  for  administration. 

In  the  mean  time.  Parliament  had  been  engaged  in  lone  and 
^ve  discussions  on  Indian  affairs.  The  ministry  of  Lord  NorA) 
in  the  session  of  1 773,  introduced  a  measure  which  made  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  government. 
This  law,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Regulating  Act,  provided 
that  the  presidency  of  Bengral  should  exercise  a  control  over  the 
other  possessions  of  the  Company ;  that  the  chief  of  that  presi- 
dency should  be  styled  Governor-General ;  that  he  should  be 
assisted  b^  four  councillors ;  and  that  a  supreme  court  of  judica- 
ture, consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  inferior  judges,  should 
1)e  established  at  Calcutta.  This  court  was  n^ade  independent 
of  the  Governor^  General  and  council,  and  was  entru^ed  with  a 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdictioa  of  immense  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  undefined  extent. 

The  Governor-General  and  councillors  were  named  in  the  act^ 
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aod  were  to  liold  their  situatioBS  for  five  veftrs.  Hastings  was 
to  be  the  first  Goveraor-OeoeniL  One  of  the  four  iiew  council* 
lors,  Mr  Barwell,  an  experienced  servant  of  the  Company,  was 
then  in  Indiai.  The  other  three.  General  Clavering,  Mr  Mon- 
lott,  and  Mr  Francia,  were  sent  out  from  England. 

The  ablest  of  the  new  councillors  waa,  beyond  all  doubt, 
Pidltp  frascis.  His  acknowledged  compositions  prove  that  he 
po8S«ed  considerable  eloquence  and  information*  Several  years 
ptssed  in  the  public  offices  had  formed  him  to  habits  of  business. 
His  enemies  have  never  denied  that  he  had  a  fearless  and  manly 
spirit;  and  his  friends,  we  are  afraid,  must  acknowledge  that 
hts  estimate  of  himself  was  extravagantly  high,  that  his  temper 
was  irritable,  that  his  deportment  was  often  rude  and  petulant, 
sod  that  his  hatred  was  of  intense  bitteitiesB,  and  loDg  dura- 
tisa. 

It  is  seareely  possible  to  mention  this  eminent  man  without 
adverting  for  a  moment  to  the  question  which  his  name  at  onoe 
ngeiiists  to  every  mind.  Was  he  the  author  of  the  Letters  of 
Jomos?  Our  own  firm  belief  is,  that  he  was.  The  external  evi- 
dnce  isy  we  think,  such  as  would  support  a  verdict  in  a  civil,  nay, 
in  a  criminal  proceeding.  The  handwriting  of  Junius  is  the  very 
peculiar  handwriting  of  Francis,  slightly  disguised.  As  to  the 
position,  pnranits,  and  connexions  of  Junius,  the  following  are  the 
most  important  facts  which  can  be  considered  as  clearly  proved  : 
irst,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  technical  forms  of  the 
secretary  of  state's  office ;  secondly,  that  he  was  btimately  ac- 
oaioled  with  the  business  of  the  war-office;  thirdly,  thathe,dtttiog 
'  UK  year  177€i,  attended  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  took 
notes  of  speeches,  particularly  of  the  qieeohes  of  Lord  Chatham ; 
fourthly,  that  he  bitterly  resented  ihe  appointment  of  Mr  Chamier 
to  the  place  of  dqputy  secretary*at-war ;  fifthly,  that  he  was 
faoond  by  some  strong  tie  to  tlue  first  Lord  Holland.  Now, 
Francis  passed  some  years  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office. 
He  was  subsequently  chi^  cietk  of  the  war-office.  He  repeatedly 
mentioned  that  he  Imd  himself,  in  1770,  heard  speeches  of  Lord 
Chatlmm;  and  some  of  those  speeches  were  actually  printed 
fima  his  notes.  He  resigned  his  derk^^hip  at  the  war-office  from 
feMntment  at  the  appointment  of  Mr  Chamier.  It  was  by  Lord 
Uottand  that  he  was  first  introduced  into  the  public  service.  Now 
here  are  five  marks,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  found  in  Junius. 
They  are  all  five  found  in  Francis.  We  do  not  believe  that 
BMre  than  two  of  them  can  be  found  in  any  other  person  what- 
ent.  If  this  argument  does  not  settle  the  questiont  there  is  an 
end  of  all  reasoning  on  cireomstantial  evidence. 

The  internal  evidence  seems  to  us  to  point  the  same  way. 
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The  style  of  Francis  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of 
Junius ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  admit,  what  is  generally  taken 
for  gn^nted,  that  the  acknowledged  compositions  of  Francis  are 
very  decidedly  inferior  to  the  anonymous  letters.  The  argumeat 
from  inferiority,  at  all  eyents,  is  one  which  may  be  urged  with  at 
least  equal  force  ag^ainst  every  claimant  that  has  ever  been  men- 
tioned, with  the  smprle  exception  of  Burke,  who  certaiply  was 
not  Junius.  And  what  conclusion,  after  all,  can  be  drawn  from 
mere  inferiority?  Every  writer  must  produce  his  best  work; 
and  the  interval  between  his  best  work  and  his  second  best  work 
may  be  very  wide  indeed.  Nobody  will  say  that  the  best  letters 
of  Junius  are  more  decidedly  superior  to  the  acknowledged  works 
of  Francis,  than  three  or  four  of  Corneille*s  tragedies  to  the  rest; 
than  three  or  four  of  Ben  Jonson's  comedies  to  the  rest;  than 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress  to  the  other  works  of  Bunyan ;  than  Don 
Quixote  to  the  otner  works  of  Cervantes.  Nay,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Man  in  the  Mask,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  a  most 
unequal  writer.  To  go  no  further  than  the  letters  which  bear 
the  signature  of  Junius ; — the  letter  to  the  king,  and  the  letters  to 
Home  Tooke,  have  little  in  common,  except  the  asperity ;  and 
asperity  was  an  ingredient  seldom  wanting  either  in  me  writings 
or  in  the  speeches  of  Francis. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  that  Francis 
was  Junius,  is  the  moral  resemblance  between  the  two  men.    It 
is  not  difficult,  from  the  letters  which,  under  various  si^atores, 
are  known  to  have  been  written  by  Junius,  and  from  nis  deal- 
ings with  Woodfidl  and  others,  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  no- 
tion of  hb  character.     He  was  clearly  a  man  not  destitute  of 
real  patriotism  and  magnanimity — a  man  whose  vices  were  not 
of  a  sordid  kind.     But  he  must  also  have  been  a  man  in  the 
highest  degree  arrogant  and  insolent,  a  man  prone  to  malevo- 
lence,  and  prone  to  the  error  of  mistddng  his  malevolence  for 
public  virtue.   *  Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  ?'  was  the  question 
asked  in  old  time  of  the  Hebrew  prophet. .  And  he  answered, 
*  I  do  well.'     This  was  evidently  the' temper  of  Junius;  and 
to  this  cause  we  attribute  the  savage  cruelty  inHhich  disgraces 
several  of  his  letters.     No  man  is  so  merciless  as  he  who,  under 
a  strong  self-delusion,  confoimds  his  antipathies  with  his  dotitfi 
It  may  be  added,  that  Junius,  though  allied  with  the  democratic 
party  by  common  enmities,  was  the  very  opposite  of  a  democra- 
tic politician.    While  attacking  individuals  with  a  ferocity  which 
perpetuall V  violated  all  the  laws  of  literary  warfare,  he  regarded 
the  most  defective  parts  of  old  institutions  with  a  respect  amount- 
ing to  pedantry ; — pleaded  the  cause  of  Old  Sarum  with  fervour, 
and  contemptuously  told  the  capitalists  of  Manchester  and  Lee^^ 
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that,  if  they  wanted  votes,  tbey  mi^ht  bay  land  and  become 
freeholders  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  All  this,  we  believe, 
might  stand,  with  scarcely  any  change,  for  a  character  of  Philip 
Fnncis. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  great  anonymous  writer  should  have 
been  willing  at  that  time  to  leave  the  country  which  had  been 
so  powerfmly  stirred  by  his  eloquence.  Every  thine  had  gone 
against  him.  That  party  which  he  clearly  preferred  to  every 
other,  the  party  of  George  Grenville,  had  been  scattered  by  the 
detfth  of  its  chief;  and  Lord  Suffolk  had  led  the  greater  part  of 
it  over  to  the  ministerial  benches.  The  ferment  produced  by 
the  Middlesex  election  had  gone  down.  Every  faction  must 
hare  been  alike  an  object  of  aversion  to  Junius.  His  opinions  on 
domestic  affairs  separated  him  from  the  ministry ;  his  opinions 
on  colonial  affairs  from  the  opposition.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, he  had  thrown  down  his  pen  in  misanthropic  despair. 
His  farewell  letter  to  Woodfall  bears  date  the  19th  of  January 
1773.  In  that  letter,  he  declared  that  he  must  be  an  idiot  to 
write  again ;  that  he  had  meant  well  by  the  cause  and  the  pub- 
Sc ;  that  both  were  given  up  ;  that  there  were  not  ten  men  who 
wonM  act  steadily  together  on  any  question.  ^  But  it  is  all 
'  ilike,'  he  added,  ^  vile  and  contemptible.  You  have  never 
'flinched  that  I  know  of;  and  t  shall  always  rejoice  to  hear  of 
'  your  prosperity.'  These  were  the  last  words  of  Junius.  In 
a  year  from  that  time,  Philip  Francis  was  on  his  voyage  to 
Bajgal. 

mth  the  three  new  councillors  came  out  the  judges  of  the 
Sopreme  Court.     The  chief-justice  was  Sir  Elijah  Impey.     He 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Hastings ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
GoTemor-General,if  he  had  searched  through  all  the  inns  of  court, 
could  not  have  found  an  equally  serviceable  tool.    But  the  mem- 
hers  of  council  were  by  no  means  in  an  obsequious  mood.    Hast- 
ings greatly  disliked  the  new  form  of  government,  and  had  no 
▼erv  high  opinion  of  his  coadjutors.     They  had  heard  of  this, 
and  were  disposed  to  be  suspicious  and  punctilious.     When  men 
are  in  such  a  firame  of  minci,  any  trifle  is  sufficient  to  give  occa- 
sion for  dispute.     The  members  of  council  expected  a  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns  from  the  batteries  of  Fort  WiUiaro.     Hastings 
allowed  them  only  seventeen.    They  landed  in  ill-humour.    The 
first  drilities  were  exchanged  with  cold  reserve.     On  the  mor- 
row commenced  that  long  quarrel  which,  after  distracting  British 
India,  was  renewed  in  England,  and  in  which  all  the  most  emi- 
nent statesmen  and  orators  of  the  age  took  active  part  on  one 
or  the  other  side. 
Hastings  was  supported  by  Barwell.     They  had  not  always 
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been  friends.     But  the  arrival  of  the  new  membeiB  of  council 
from  England,  naturally  had  the  effect  of  uDitnig  the  oM  serrants 
of  the  Company.     Clavering,  Monson,  and  Francis  formed  the 
majority.     They  instantly  wrested  the  government  out*of  the 
hands  of  Hastings;  condemned,  certainly  not  without  jusdce, 
his  late  dealings  with  the  Nabob  Vizier;  recalled  die  Englisb 
agrent  from  Oude,  and  sent  thither  a  creature  of  their  own ; 
ordered  the  brigade  which  had  conquered  the  unhappy  Rahdlas 
to  return  to  the  Company's  territories ;  and  instituted  a  severe 
enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war.     Next,  in  spite  of  the 
Governor^ General's  remonstrances,  they  proceeded  to  exercise, 
in  the  most  indiscreet  manner^  their  new  authority  over  the  ao- 
bordinate  presidencies ;  threw  all  the  affairs  of  Bombay  into  con- 
fuKon ;  and  interfered,  with  an  incredible  union  of  rashness  and 
feebleness,  in  the  intestine  disputes  of  the   Hadiratta  goyem- 
ment.     At  the  same  time,  they  fell  on  the  internal  administrar 
tion  of  Bengal,  and  attacked  the  whole  fiscal  and  judicial  syBtem 
— a  system  which  was  undoubtedly  defective,  but  which  it  was 
very  improbable  that  gentlemen  fresh  firom   England  would  be 
competent  to  amend.     The  effect  of  their  reforms  was,  that  all 
protection  to  life  and  property  was  withdrawn ;  and  that  gangs 
of  robbers  plundered  and  slaughtered  with  impunity  in  the  very 
suburbs  of  Calcutta*     Hastings  continued  to  live  in  the  Govern- 
ment-house, and  to  draw  the  salary  of  Gk)vernor-Gcneral.    He 
continued  even  to  take  the  lead  at  the  council-board  in  the  trans- 
action of  ordinary  business ;   for  his  opponents  could  not  but 
feel  that  he  knew  much  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  and  that 
he  decided,  both  surely  and  speedily,  many  questions  which  to 
them  would  have  been  hopelessly  puzsling.      But  the  '"B^^'J 
powers  of  government,  and  the  most  valuable  patrcMW^  had 
been  taken  from  him. 

The  natives  soon  found  this  out.     They  considered  WfflJJ*  * 
fallen  man ;  and  they  acted  after  their  kind.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  have  seen,  in  India,  a  cloud  of  crows  peddng  a  sick  vulture 
to  death— no  bad  type  of  what  happens  in  that  country,  as  often 
as  fortune  deserts  one  who  has  been  great  aiid  dreaded.    la  ^ 
instant,  all  the  sycophants  who  had  lately  been  ready  to  h^  ^ 
him,  to  forge  for  him,  to  pander  for  him,  to  poison  for  hini,  haaje 
to  purchase  the  favour  ol  his  victorious  enemies  by  »^"®*"?  TjJ 
An  Indian  government  has  only  to  let  it  be  understood  that 
wishes  a  particular  man  to  be  ruined ;  and,  in  twenty-fow'  h^^ 
it  will  be  furnished  with  grave  charges,  supported  by  «^P^ v^ 
so  full  and  circumstantial,  that  any  person  nnaccustomed  to  As 
mendacity  would  regard  them  as  decisive.     It  is  well  if  ^/^f 
nature  of  the  destined  victim  is  not  counterfeited  at  the  loov 
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SQime  illml  compact,  and  if  some  treasonable  paper  is  not  sKpped 
jBto  a  himnjor-place  in  his  house.  Hastings  was  now  regarded  as 
helpless.  The  power  to  make  or  mar  the  fortune  of  every  man 
h  BeDffal  had  passed,  as  it  seemed,  into  the  hands  of  his  oppo- 
neDts.  Immediately  charges  against  the  Governor*  General  began 
to  poor  in.  They  were  eag^y  welcomed  by  the  majority,  who, 
to  do  them  justice,  were  men  of  too  much  honour  knowingly  to 
oiraoteaance  false  accusations;  bat  who  were  not  sufficiently 
acqniated  with  the  East  to  be  aware  that,  in  that  part  of  the 
vorid,  a  very  little  encouragement  from  power  will  call  forth,  in 
a  week,  inore  Oateses,  and  Bedloes,  and  Dangerfields,  than  Wcbt- 
nioiter  Hall  sees  in  a  century. 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  if,  at  sudi  a  juncture, 
Nuoeomar  had  remained  quiet.  That  bad  man  was  stimulated 
it  once  by  malignity,  by  avarice,  and  by  ambition.  Now  was 
the  time  to  be  avenged  on  his  old  enemy,  to  wreak  a  grudge  of 
lereateen  years,  to  establish  himself  in  the  favour  of  the  majority 
of  tlie  Council,  to  become  the  greatest  native  in  BengaL  Fiom 
Ae  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  new  councillors,  he  had  paid  the 
Bost  marked  court  to  them ;  and  had  in  consequence  been  exclu- 
ded, with  all  indignity,  from  the  Government-house.  He  now 
pot  into  the  hands  of  Francis,  with  g^eat  ceremony,  a  paper  con- 
timng  several  charges  of  the  most  serious  description.  By  this 
document  Hastings  was  accused  of  putting  offices  up  to  sale,  and 
of  reeeiving  bribes  for  suffering  offenders  to  escape.  In  particu- 
hr,  it  was  alleged  that  Mohanuned  Reza  Khan  had  been  dift- 
■ined  with  impunity,  in  consideration  of  a  great  sum  paid  to  the 
Governor-  G^ieral. 

Fmacis  read  the  paper  in  CounciL  A  violent  altercation  fol- 
lowed. Hastings  complained  in  bitter  terms  of  the  way  in  which 
k  was  treated,  spoke  with  contempt  of  Nuncomar  and  of  Nun- 
mar's  accusatioo,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  council  to  sit  in 
jodgment  on  the  governor.  At  tbe  next  meeting  of  the  Board, 
aiotber  commuaication  from  Nuncomarwas  produced.  He  re- 
Qiested  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  attend  the  council,  and 
uat  he  might  be  heard  in  support  of  his  assertions.  Another 
teapestuous  debate  took  place.  Tbe  Governor* Creneral  main- 
tained that  the  eouncil*room  was  not  a  proper  place  for  such  an 
iafcstigation ;  that  from  persons  who  were  heated  by  daily  con- 
flict with  him,  he  could  not  expect  the  fairness  of  judges ;  and 
tbat  he  could  not,  without  betraying  the  dignity  of  mspost,  sub- 
sit  to  be  confronted  with  such  a  man  as  Nuncomar.  Tne  major- 
ity, bowever,  resolved  to  go  into  the  charges.  Hastings  rose, 
dedaied  the  sitting  at  an  end,  and  left  the  room,  followed  by  Bar- 
^IL    The  other  members  kept  their  seats,  voted  themselves  a 
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council,  put  Clayering  in  the  chair,  and  ordered  Nuncomar  to  he 
called  in.  Nuncomar  not  only  adhered  to  the  origbal  charges, 
but,  after  the  fashion  of  the  East,  produced  a  large  supplement. 
He  stated  that  Hastings  had  received  a  great  sum  for  appointing 
Rajah  Goordas  treasurer  of  the  Nabob's  nousehold,  and  for  com- 
mitting the  care  of  his  highness's  person  io  the  Munny  Begum. 
He  put  in  a  letter  purporting  to  bear  the  seal  of  the  Muony 
Begum,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  truth  of  his  story. 
The  seal,  whether  forged,  as  Hastings  aflSrmed,  or  TOnuine,  as 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  belieye,  proved  nothing,  Nuncomar, 
as  every  body  knows  who  knows  India,  had  only  to  tell  the 
Munny  Begum  that  such  a  letter  would  give  pleasure  to  the 
majority  of  the  council,  in  order  to  procure  her  attestation.  The 
majority,  however,  voted  that  the  charge  was  made  out;  that 
Hastings  had  corruptly  received  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
pounds ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be  compelled  to  refund. 

The  general  feeling  among  the  English  inBengal  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  Governor-General.  In  talents  for  business,  in 
knowledge  of  the  country,  in  general  courtesy  of  demeanour,  he 
was  decidedly  superior  to  his  persecutors.  The  servants  of  the 
Company  were  naturally  disposed  to  side  with  the  most  distin- 
guisbed  member  of  their  own  body  against  a  War-office  cleric, 
who,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  native  languages  and  the  native 
character,  took  on  himself  to  regulate  every  department  of  the 
administration.  Hastings,  however,  in  spite  of  tne  general  sym- 
pathy of  his  countrymen,  was  in  a  most  painful  situation.  There 
was  still  an  appeal  to  higher  authoritv  in  England.  If  that  author- 
ity took  part  with  his  enemies,  notning  was  left  to  him  but  to 
throw  up  his  office.  He  accordingly  placed  his  resignation  in 
the  hands  of  his  agent  in  London,  Colonel  Macleane.  But 
Macleane  was  instructed  not  to  produce  the  resignation,  unless  it 
should  be  fully  ascertained  that  the  feeling  at  the  India  House 
was  adverse  to  the  Governor- General. 

The  triumph  of  Nuncomar  seemed  to  be  complete.  He  held 
a  daily  levee,  to  which  his  countrymen  resorted  in  crowds ;  and 
to  which,  on  one  occasion,  the  majority  of  the  Council  conde- 
scended to  repair.  His  house*  was  an  office  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  charges  against  the  Governor-General.  It  was  said 
that,  partly  by  threats,  and  partiy  by  wheedling,  he  had  induced 
many  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  province  to  send  in  complaints. 
But  he  was  playing  a  desperate  game.  It  was  not  safe  to  drive 
to  despair  a  man  of  such  resource  and  of  such  determination  as 
Hastings.  Nuncomar,  with  all  his  acuteness,  did  not  understand 
the  nature  of  the  institutions  under  which  he  lived.  He  saw  that 
he  had  with  him  the  majority  of  the  body  which  made  treaties, 
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nre  places,  raised  taxes.  The  separation  between  political  and 
lodicial  functions  was  a  thing  of  which  he  had  no  conception.  It 
lad  probably  never  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  in  Beneal  an 
authority  perfectly  independent  of  the  council — an  authority 
which  could  protect  one  whom  the  council  wished  to  destroy^ 
and  send  to  the  c^bbet  one  whom  the  council  wished  to  protect. 
Tet  such  was  the  fact.  The  Supreme  Court  was,  witnin  the 
^here  of  its  own  duties,  altogether  independent  of  the  Govern* 
ment.  Hastings,  with  hi^  usual  sagacity,  had  seen  how  much 
advantage  he  might  derive  from  possessing  himself  of  this  strong* 
hold;  and  he  had  acted  accordingly.  The  Judges,  especially 
the  Chief  Justice,  were  hostile  to  the  majoritv  of  Uie  council. 
The  time  had  now  come  for  putting  this  fomudable  machinery 
b  action. 

On  a  sudden,  Calcutta  was  astounded  by  the  news  that  Nun- 
comar  had  been  taken  up  on  a  charge  of  felony,  committed,  and 
thrown  into  the  common  jaiL  The  crime  imputed  to  him  was, 
that  six  years  before  he  had  forged  a  bond.  The  ostensible  pro- 
secutor was  a  native.  But  it  was  then,  and  still  is,  the  opinion 
id  every  body — ^idiots  and  biographers  excepted — that  Hastings. 
was  the  real  mover  in  the  business. 

The  rage  of  the  majority  rose  to  the  highest  point.  They 
protested  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
toit  several  urgent  messages  to  the  Judges,  demanding  that 
NoDComar  should  be  admitted  to  bail.  The  Judges  returned 
hmghty  and  resolute  answers.  All  that  the  Council  could  do, 
vas  to  heap  honours  and  emoluments  on  the  family  of  Nun- 
comar ;  and  this  they  did.  In  the  mean  time,  the  assizes  com- 
■enoed ;  a  true  bill  was  found ;  and  Nuncomar  was  brought  be- 
fore Sir  Elijah  Impey  and  a  jury,  composed  of  Englishmen.  A 
fereat  quantity  of  contradictory  swearing,  and  the  necessity  of 
(aviog  every  word  of  the  evidence  interpreted,  protracted  the 
trill  to  a  most  unusual  length.  At  last,  a  verdict  of  guilty  was 
letomed,  and  the  Chief  Justice  pronounced  sentence  oi  death  on 
the  prisoner. 

Mr  Gleig  is  so  strangely  ignorant  as  to  imaffine,  that  the 
Judges  bad  no  further  discretion  in  the  case ;  and  Uiat  the  power 
of  extending  mercy,  to  Nuncomar  resided  with  the  Council.  He 
therefore  throws  on  Francis,  and  Francis's  party,  the  whole  blame 
of  what  followed.  We  should  have  thought  that  a  gentleman 
who  has  published  five  or  six  bulky  volumes  on  Indian  affairs. 
Bight  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  funda- 
■eotal  principles  of  the  Indian  Government.  The  Supreme 
Court  hady  under  the  Regulating  Act,  the  power  to  respite  cri- 
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minak  till  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  shoold  be  known.  The 
Council  had,  at  that  time,  no  power  to  interfere* 

That  Impey  oq^t  to  hare  respited  Nnncomar,  we  hold  to  be 
perfectly  clear.  Whether  the  whole  proceeding  was  not  illegal, 
ift  a  question.  But  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  may  hare  been, 
accoitiing  to  technical  rules  of  construction,  the  effect  of  the 
statute  under  which  the  trial  took  place,  it  was  most  unjust  to 
hang  a  Hindoo  for  forgery.  The  law  which  made  foi^ry  capital 
in  kngland,  was  passed  without  the  smallest,  reference  to  the 
state  of  society  in  India.  It  was  unknown  to  the  natires  of 
India*  It  had  never  been  put  in  executioa  among  them— cer« 
tainly  not  for  want  of  delinquents.  It  was  in  the  highest  degree 
shocking  to  all  their  notions.  They  were  not  accustomed  to  the 
distinction  which  many  circumstances,  peculiar  to  our  own  state 
of  society,  have  led  us  to  make  between  forgery  and  other  kinds 
of  cheating.  The  counterfeiting  of  a  seal  was,  in  their  estima- 
tion, a  common  act  of  swindling^ ;  nor  had  it  ever  crossed  their 
minds  that  it  was  to  be  punished  as  severely  as  gang-4t)bbery  or 
assassination.  A  just  judge  would,  beyond  ail  doubt,  have  re* 
served  the  case  for  the  consideraidon  of  the  sovereign.  But 
Impey  would  not  hear  of  mercy  or  delay. 

The  excitement  among  all  classes  was  great.  Francis,  and 
Francis's  few  English  adherents,  described  the  Governor- General, 
and  the  Chief  Justice,  as  the  worst  of  murderers.  Clavering,  it 
was  said,  swore  that,  even  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  Nuneonar 
should  be  rescued.  The  bulk  of  the  European  society,  though 
strongly  attached  to  the  Governor-General,  could  not  but  feel 
compassion  for  a  man,  who,  with  all  his  crimes,  had  so  long  filled 
so  large  a  space  in  their  sight — who  had  been  great  and  powerfid 
before  the  British  empire  in  India  began  to  exist — and  to  whom, 
in  the  old  times,  governors  and  members  of  council,  then  mere 
commercial  factors,  had  paid  court  for  protection.  The  feeling 
of  the  Hindoos  was  infinitely  stronger.  They  were,  indeed,  not 
a' people  to  strike  one  blow  for  their  countryman.  But  his  sen- 
tence filled  them  with  sorrow  and  dismay.  Tried  even  by  their 
low  standard  of  nMmlity,  he  was  a  bad  man.  But,  bad  as  he 
was,  he  was  the  head  of  their  race  and  religion — a  BrahmTn  of 
the  Brahmins.  He  had  inherited  the  purest  and  highest  eaete. 
He  had  practised,  with  the  greatest  punctuality,  all  those  cer^ 
monies  to  which  the  superstitious  Bengalees  ascribe  far  more  im- 
portance than  to  the  correct  discharge  of  the  social  duties.  Thej 
felt,  therefore,  as  a  devout  Catholic  in  the  dark  ages  would  have 
felt,  at  seeing  a  prelate  of  the  highest  dignity  sent  to  the  gallows 
by  a  secular  tribunal.     According  to  tl^r  old  national  taws,  a 
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Brahmin  couM  oot  be  pot  to  death  for  znj  crime  whatever.  And 
the  crime  for  which  Nuncomar  was  about  to  die,  was  regarded 
bj  them  in  much  the  same  light  in  which  the  selline  of  an  un« 
•ouwl  horae^  for  a  sound  price,  is  reg^arded  by  a  Yorkshire  jockey* 

The  Mahonmedans  alone  appear  to  have  seen  with  exultation 
the  fale  of  the  powerful  Hindoo,  who  had  attempted  to  rise  by 
Beans  of  the  rain  of  Mahommed  Reza  Khan.  The  Mussulman 
hi&torian  of  those  times  takes  delight  in  aggravating  the  charge. 
He  assures  us,  that  in  Nuncomar*s  house  a  casket  was  found 
ooataining  counterfeits  of  the  seals  of  all  the  richest  men  of  the 
prorince.  We  have  nev^  fallen  in  with  any  other  authority  for 
this  story,  which,  in  itself,  is  by  no  means  improbable. 

The  day  drew  near,  and  Nuncomar  prepared  himself  to  die, 
vith  that  quiet  fortitude  with  which  the  Bengalee,  so  effemi- 
nateiv  timid  in  personal  conflict,  often  encounters  calamities 
far  which  there  is  no  remedy.  The  sheriff,  with  the  humanity 
vhich  is  sekkm  wanting  in  an  English  gentleman,  visited  the 
prisoner  on  the  eve  of  die  execution,  and  assured  him  that  no 
mdulgenee,  consistent  with  the  law,  should  be  refuseii  to  him. 
Noncoiaar  expressed  his  gratitude  with  great  politeness  and  un» 
altered  composnre.  Not  a  muscle  of  his  race  moved.  Not  a  si^h 
broke  frooi  nim.  He  put  his  finger  to  his  forehead,  and  calnily 
Slid  that  &te  would  have  its  way,  and  that  there  was  no  resist- 
iag  the  pleasure  of  God.  He  sent  his  compliments  to  Francis, 
Qavering,  and  Monson,  and  charged  them  to  protect  Rajah 
Goordas,  who  was  about  to  become  the  head  of  the  Brahmins 
•f  BengmL  The  sheriff  withdrew,  greatly  agitated  by  what  had 
ptssed,  and  Nuncomar  sat  composedly  down  to  write  notes  and 
ffSBiiiii  aoeoonts. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  sun  was  in  his  power,  an  im« 
■•Bse  concovrse  assembled  round  the  place  where  the  gallows 
M  been  set  up.  Grief  and  horror  were  on  every  face ;  yet,  to. 
the  last,  the  multitude  could  hardly  believe  that  the  English 
really  pnrposed  to  take  the  life  of  the  great  Brahmin.  At  length 
the  moomfiil  procession  came  through  the  crowd.  Nuncomar 
mt  op  in  his  palanquin,  and  looked  round#faim  with  unaltered 
tsreaity.  He  had  just  parted  from  those  who  were  most  nearly 
eoaaected  with  him.  llieir  cries  and  contortions  had  appalled 
the  European  ministers  of  justice,  but  had  not  produced  the 
naallest  effect  on  the  iron  stoicism  of  the  pritoner.  The  only 
aaziety  which  he  expressed  was,  that  men  of  his  own  priestly 
caste  might  be  in  attendance  to  take  charge  of  his  corpse.  He 
again  desired  to  be  remembered  to  his  friends  in  the  Council, 
iMHmted  the  scaffold  with  firmness,  and  gave  the  signal  to  the 
execntioner.     The  moment  that  the  drop  fell,  a  howl  of  sorrow 
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and  despair  rose  from  the  innumerable  spectators.  Hundreds 
turned  away  their  faces  from  the  polluting  ught,  fled  with  loud 
wailiogs  towards  the  Hoogky,  ana  plunged  into  its  holy  waters, 
as  if  to  purify  themselves  from  the  guut  of  having  looked  on 
such  a  crime.  These  feelings  were  not  confined  to  Calcutta. 
The  whole  province  was  greatly  excited ;  and  the  population  of 
Dacca,  in  particular,  gave  strong  signs  of  grief  and  dismay. 

Of  Impey's  conduct,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  severelv. 
We  have  already  said  that,  in  our  opinion,  he  acted  unjustly  m 
refusine^  to  respite  Nuncomar.  No  raUonal  man  can  doubt  that 
he  took  this  course  in  order  to  gratify  the  Governor- General. 
If  we  had  ever  had  any  doubts  on  that  point,  they  would  have 
been  dispelled  by  a  letter  which  Mr  Gleifi^  has  published. 
Hastings,  three  or  four  years  later,  described  Impey  as  the  man 
^  to  whose  support  he  was  at  one  time  indebted  for  the  safety  of 
'  his  fortune,  honour,  and  reputation.'  These  strong  words  can 
refer  only  to  the  case  of  Nuncomar ;  and  they  must  mean  that 
Impey  banged  Nuncomar  in  order  to  support  Hastings.  It  is, 
therefore,  our  deliberate  opinion,  that  Impey,  sitting  as  a  judge, 
put  a  man  unjustly  to  death  in  order  to  serve  a  political  purpose. 

But  we  look  on  the  conduct  of  Hastings  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent light.  He  was  struggling  for  fortune,  honour,  liberty — all 
that  makes  life  valuable.  He  was  beset  by  rancorous  and  un- 
principled enemies.  From  his  colleafi^es  he  could  expect  no 
justice.  He  cannot  be  blamed  for  wishing  to  crush  his  accusers. 
He  was  indeed  bound  to  use  only  legitimate  means  for  that  end. 
But  it  was  not  strange  that  he  should  have  thought  any  means 
legitimate  which  were  pronounced  legitimate  by  the  sages  of  the 
law — by  men.whose  peculiar  duty  it  was  to  deal  justly  between 
adversaries,  and  whose  education  might  be  supposed  to  have  pe- 
culiarly qualified  them  for  the  discharge  of  that  duty.  Nobody 
demands  from  a  party  the  unbending  equity  of  a  judge.  The 
reason  that  judg^es  are  appointed  is,  that  even  good  men  cannot 
be  trusted  to  decide  causes  in  which  they  are  themselves  con- 
cerned. Not  a  day  passes  on  which  an  honest  prosecutor  does 
not  ask  for  what  none  but  a  dishonest  tribunal  would  grant.  It 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  any  man,  when  his  dearest  interests 
are  at  stake,  and  Lis  strongest  passions  excited,  will,  as  against 
himself,  be  more  just  than  the  sworn  dispensers  of  justice.  To 
take  an  analogous  case  from  the  history  of  our  own  island: 
Suppose  that  Lord  Stafford,  when  in  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of 
being  concerned  in  the  Popish  plot,  had  been  apprised  that 
Titus  Oates  had  done  sometning  which  might,  by  a  questionable 
construction,  be  brought  under  the  head  of  felony.  Should  we 
severely  blame  Lord  btafford^  in  the  supposed  case,  for  causing 
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a  prosecution  to  be  instituted,  for  furnishings  funds,  for  using  all 
his  influence  to  intercept  the  mercy  of  the  Crown  ?  We  think 
not  If  a  judge,  indeed,  from  favour  to  the  Catholic  lords,  were 
to  strain  the  law  in  order  to  hang  Oates,  such  a  judge  would 
ricblj  deserve  impeachment.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that 
the  Catholic  lord,  by  bringing  the  case  before  the  judge  for  de- 
dsioD,  would  materially  overstep  the  limits  of  a  just  self-de- 
fence. 

While,  therefore,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  this  me* 
morable  execution  is  to  be  attributed  to  Hastings,  we  doubt 
whether  it  can  with  justice  be  reckoned  among  his  crimes.  That 
his  conduct  was  dictated  by  a  profound  policy,  is  evident.  He 
vas  in  a  minority  in  Council.  It  was  possible  that  he  might  long 
be  in  a  minority.  He  knew  the  native  character  well.  He 
knew  in  what  abundance  accusations  are  certain  to  flow  in  against 
the  most  innocent  inhabitant  of  India  who  is  under  the  frown  of 
power.  There  was  not  in  the  whole  black  population  of  Bengal, 
1  place-holder,  a  place-hunter,  a  government  tenant,  who  did 
not  think  that  he  might  better  himself  by  sending  up  a  deposi* 
tion  against  the  Governor-General.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  persecuted  statesman  resolved  to  teach  the  whole  crew  of  ac- 
cusers and  witnesses,  that,  though  in  a  minority  at  the  council 
hoard,  he  was  still  to  be  feared.  The  lesson  which  he  gave  them 
WIS  indeed  one  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  head  of  the  combina- 
tion which  had  been  formed  against  him,  the  richest,  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  artful,  of  the  Hindoos,  distinguished  by  the 
favour  of  those  who  then  held  the  government,  fenced  round  by 
the  superstitious  reverence  of  millions,  was  hanged  in  broad  day 
before  many  thousands  of  people.  Every  thing  that  could  make 
the  warning  impressive — dignity  in  the  sufferer,  solemnity  in  the 
proceeding — was  found  in  this  case.  The  helpless  rage  and  vain 
struggles  of  the  Council  made  the  triumph  more  signal.  From 
that  moment  the  conviction  of  every  native  was,  that  it  was  safer 
to  take  the  part  of  Hastings  in  a  minority,  than  that  of  Francis 
in  a  majority  ;  and  that  he  who  was  so  venturous  as  to  join  in 
nmning  down  the  Governor- General,  might  chance,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  Eastern  pget,  to  find  a  tiger,  while  beating  the 
jangle  for  a  deer.  The  voices  of  a  thousand  informers  were 
Mlenced  in  an  instant.  From  that  time,  whatever  diflficulties 
Hastings  might  have  to  encounter,  he  was  never  molested  by 
accusations  from  natives  of  India. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  one  of  the  letters  of  Hast- 
ings to  Dr  Johnson,  bears  date  a  very  few  hours  after  the  death 
of  Nancomar.  While  the  whole  settlement  was  in  commotion — 
while  a  mighty  and  ancient  priesthood  were  weeping  over  the 
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remains  of  their  chief — the  conqueror  in  that  deadly  gntpple  Mt 
down,  with  characteristic  self-possession,  to  write  about  the  Tour 
to  the  Hebrides,  Joneses  Persian  Grammar,  and  the  history^  tra- 
ditions, arts,  and  natural  productions  of  India  I 

In  the  mean  time,  intelligence  of  the  Rohiila  war,  and  of  the 
first  disputes  between  Hastings  and  his  colleagues,  had  reached 
London.  The  directors  took  part  with  the  majority,  and  sent 
out  a  letter  filled  with  severe  reflections  on  the  conduct  of 
Hastings.  They  condemned,  in  strong  but  just  terms,  the  ini- 
quity of  undertaking  offensive  wars  merely  for  the  sake  of 
Eecuniary  advantages.  But  they  utterly  forgot  that,  if  Hastings 
ad  by  illicit  means  obtained  pecuniary  advantages,  he  had  done 
so,  not  for  his  own  benefit,  but  in  order  to  meet  their  demands. 
To  enjoin  honesty,  and  to  insist  in  having  what  could  not  be 
honestly  got,  was  then  the  constant  practice  of  the  Company. 
As  Lady  Macbeth  says  of  her  husband,  they  *  would  not  play 
*  false,  and  yet  would  wrongly  win.* 

The  Regulating  Act,  by  which  Hastings  had  been  appointed 
Governor- General  for  five  years,  empowered  the  Crown  to  re- 
move him  on  an  address  from  the  Company.  Lord  North  was 
desirous  to  procure  such  an  address.  The  three  members  of 
Council  who  had  been  sent  out  from  England,  were  men  of  his 
own  choice.  General  Clavering,  in  particular,  was  supported  by 
a  large  parliamentary  connexion,  ^uch  as  no  cabinet  could  be 
inclined  to  disoblige.  The  wish  of  vhe  minister  was  to  displace 
Hastings,  and  to  put  Clavering  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
In  the  Court  of  Directors  parties  were  very  nearly  balanced ; 
eleven  voted  against  Hastings — ten  for  him.  The  Court  of 
Proprietors  was  then  convened.  The  great  sale-room  presented 
a  singular  appearance.  Letters  had  been  sent  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  exhorting  all  the  supporters  of  government  who 
held  India  stock  to  be  in  attendance.  Lord  Sandwich  marshalled 
the  friends  of  the  administration  with  his  usual  dexterity  and 
alertness.  Fifty  peers  and  privy-councillors,  seldom  seen  so  far 
eastward,  were  counted  in  the  crowd.  The  debate  lasted  till 
midnight.  The  opponents  of  Hastings  had  a  small  superiority 
on  the  division  ;  but  a  ballot  was  demanded,  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  Governor-General  triumphed  by  a  majority  of  above  a 
hundred  over  the  combined  efforts  of  the  directors  and  the  cabinet 
The  ministers  were  greatly  exasperated  by  this  defeat     Even 

Lord  North  lo9t  bis  temper — no  ordinary  occurrence  with  him 

and  threatened  to  convoke  parliament  before  Christmas,  and  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  depriving  the  Company  of  all  political  power, 
and  for  restricting  it  to  its  old  business  of  trading  in  silks  and  teas. 
Colonel  Madeane,  who  through  all  this  conflict  had  zealously 
supported  the  cause  of  Hastings,  now  thought  that  his  employer 
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was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  turned  out,  branded  with  par- 
liamentary censure,  perhaps  prosecuted.  The  opinion  of  the 
crown  lawyers  had  already  been  taken,  respecting  some  parts  of 
the  Governor- Oeneral's  conduct.  It  seemed  to  be  high  time  to 
think  of  a  secure  and  honourable  retreat.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Macleane  thought  himself  justified  in  producing  the 
resignation  with  which  he  had  been  uitrusted.  The  instrument 
was  not  in  very  accurate  form  ;  but  the  directors  were  too  ea?er 
to  be  scrupulous.  They  accepted  the  resignation,  fixed  on  Mr 
Whelcr,  one  of  their  own  boay,  to  succeed  Hastings,  aud  sent 
out  orders  that  General  Clavering,  as  senior  member  of  Council, 
should  exercise  the  functions  of  Governor- General  till  MrWheler 
should  arrive. 

But  while  these  things  were  passing  in  England,  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  Bengal.  Monson  was  no  more.  Only 
fenr  members  of  the  government  were  left.  Clavering  and 
Francis  were  on  the  one  side,  Barwell  and  the  Governor-General 
<m  the  other ;  and  the  Governor-General  had  the  casting  vote. 
Hastings,  who  had  been  during  two  years  destitute  of  all  power 
nd  patronage,  became  at  once  absolute.  He  instantly  proceeded 
to  retaliate  on  his  adversaries.  Their  measures  were  reversed — 
their  creatures  were  displaced.  A  new  valuation  of  the  lands  of 
Bengal,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  was  ordered ;  and  It  was 
provided  that  the  whole  enquiry  should  be  conducted  by  the 
Governor-General,  and  that  all  the  letters  relating  to  it  should 
rvn  in  his  name.  He  begfan,  at  the  same  time,  to  revolve  vast 
pitas  of  eonquest  and  dominion — plans  which  he  lived  to  see 
retliied,  though  not  by  himself.  His  project  was  to  form  sub- 
ordinary  alliances  with  the  native  princes,  particularly  with  those 
of  Oode  and  Berar;  and  thus  to  make  Britain  the  paramount 
power  in  India.  While  he  was  meditating  these  great  designs, 
vrivedthe  intelligence  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  Governor- General, 
that  his  resignation  Bad  been  accepted,  that  Mr  Wheler  was 
oMBmg  out  immediately,  and  that,  till  Mr  Wheler  arrired,  the 
ehair  was  to  be  filled  by  Clavering. 

Had  Monson  been  still  alive,  Hastings  would  probably  hare 
ittimi  without  a  struggle ;  but  he  was  now  the  real  master  of 
British  India,  and  he  was  not  di8fK>sed  to  quit  his  high  place.  He 
SMerted  that  he  had  never  given  any  instructions  which  could 
^trrant  the  steps  which  had  been  taken^  What  his  instructions 
kad  been,  he  orwned  he  had  forgotten.  If  he  had  kept  a  oopy  oi 
them  he  had  mislaid  it.  But  he  was  certain  that  he  had  re- 
peatedly declared  to  the  Directors  thai  he  would  not  resign.  He 
toald  not  see  how  the  court,  possessed  of  that  declaration  fVom 
lunel^  oottld  receive  his  resignation  firom  the  doubtful  hands  of 
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an  agait.  If  Ae  re»gnatioii  were  inyalid,  all  tte  proceeding 
whi^  were  founded  on  that  reugnation  were  null,  and  Hartmgs 
was  still  Governor- General. 

He  afterwards  affirmed  that,  though  his  agents  had  not  acted 
in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  he  would  nevertheless  hsTe 
held  himself  bound  by  thor  acts,  if  ClaverinR  had  not  attempted 
to  seiie  the  supreme  power  by  violence.     Whether  this  assertion 
were  or  were  not  tme,  it  cannot  be  doubled  that  the  imprudence 
of  Claveriog  gave  Hastings  an  advantage.     The  General  sent 
for  the  keys  of  the  fort  and  the  treasury,  took  possession  of  the 
records,  and  held  a  conndl  at  which  Francis  attended.     Hasting 
took,  the  chair  in  another  apartment,  and  Barwell  sat  with  him. 
Each  of  the  two  parties  had  a  plausible  show  of  right.     There 
was  no  authority  enUtled  to  their  obedience  within  fifteen  thou- 
sand miles.     It  seemed  that  there  remained  no  way  of  settling 
the  dispute  except  an  appeal  to  arms ;  and  from  such  an  appeal 
Hastings,  confident  of  his  influence  over  his  countrymen  in  la- 
diai  was  not  inclined  to  shrink.     He  directed  the  officers  of  tlie 
garrison  of  Fort  William,  and  of  all  the  neighbouring  statlops,  to 
obey  DO  orders  but  his.     At  the  same  time,    with   admirable 
judgment,  he  offered  to  submit  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  to  abide  by  its  decision.    By  making  this  proposition  he  risked 
nothing ;   yet  it  was  a  proposition  which  his  opponents  could 
hardly  r^ect.     Nobody  could  be  treated  as  a  criminal,  for  obey- 
ing what  the  judges  had  solemnly  pronounced  to  be  the  lawful 
government.     The  boldest  roan  would  shrink  from  taking  arms 
111  defence  of  what  the  judges  should  pronounce  to  be  usurpatioii. 
Clavering  and  Francis,  after  some  delay,  unwillingly  consente'i 
to  abide  by  the  award  of  the  court.     The  court  pronounced  iw' 
the  re^gnation  was  invalid,  and  that  therefore  Hastings  was  BtiU 
Governor- General  under  the  Regulating  Act ;  and  the  defeated 
members  of  the  Council,  finding  that  the  sense  of  the  whole  set- 
tlement was  against  them,  acquiesced  in  the  decision. 

About  this  time  arrived  the  news  that,  after  a  suit  which  had 
the  Franconian  courts  had  decreed  a  divorce 
his  wife.  The  Baron  left  Calcutta,  cany- 
sans  of  buying  an  estate  in  Saxony.  The 
sstings.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  gre«' 
the  most  conspicuous  persons  at  Calcutta, 
of  parties,  were  invited  to  the  Govemment- 
as  the  Mahommedan  chronicler  tells  IM 
lind  and  body,  and  excused  himself  from  join- 
eembly.  But  Hastings,  whom,  as  i*  "^JJ^ 
ibidon  and  in  love  had  put  into  high  gooo- 
8  no  denial.    He  went  himself  to  the  Gene- 
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ral's  bouse,  and  at  length  brought  his  vanquished  rival  in  triumph 
to  the  gay  circle  which  surrounded  the  bride.  The  exertion  was 
too  mach  for  a  frame  broken  by  mortification  as  well  as  by  disease 
— Clavering  died  a  few  days  later. 

Wheler,  who  came  out  expecting  to  be  Governor-General,  and 
was  forced  to  content  himself  with  a  seat  at  the  Council  Board, 
generally  votednvith  Francis.  But  the  Governor-General,  with 
Barwell's  help  and  his  own  casting  vote,  was  still  the  master. 
Some  change  took  place  at  this  time  in  the  feeling  both  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  All  de- 
rifns  against  Hastings  were  dropped ;  and  when  his  original  term 
of  fire  years  expired,  he  was  quietly  reappointed.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  fearful  dangers  to  which  the  public  interests  in  every 
quarter  were  now  exposed,  made  both  Lord  North  and  the  Com- 
pany unwilling  to  ^art  with  a  Governor  whose  talents,  experience, 
and  resolution,  enmity  itself  was  compelled  to  acknowledge. 

The  crisis  was  indeed  formidable.  That  great  and  victorious 
empire,  on  the  throne  of  which  George  the  Third  had  taken  his 
leat  eighteen  years  before,  with  brighter  hopes  than  had  attended 
the  accession  of  any  of  the  long  line  of  English  sovereigns,  had, 
by  the  most  senseless  misgovernment,  been  brought  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  In  America  millions  of  Englishmen  were  at  war  with 
the  country  from  which  their  blood,  their  language,  their  reli- 
gion, and  their  institutions  were  derived ;  and  to  which,  but  a  short 
time  before,  they  had  been  as  strongly  attached  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Norfolk  and  Leicestershire.  The  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, humbled  to  the  dust  by  the  vigour  and  genius  which  had 
gaided  the  councils  of  George  the  Second,  now  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  a  signal  revenge.  The  time  was  approaching  when 
our  island,  while  struggling  to  keep  down  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  pressed  with  a  still  nearer  danger  by  the  too  just 
discontents  of  Ireland,  was  to  be  assailed  by  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  and  to  be  threatened  by  the  armed  neutrality  ojf  the 
Baltic;  when  even  our  maritime  supremacy  was  to  be  in  jeo- 
pardy ;  when  hostile  fleets  were  to  command  the  Straits  of  Caipe 
and  the  Mexican  Sea ;  when  the  British  flag  was  to  be  scarcely 
able  to  protect  the  British  Channel.  Great  as  were  the  faults 
of  Hastings,  it  was  happy  for  our  country  that  at  that  conjunc- 
tmre,  the  most  terrible  tnrough  which  she  has  ever  passed,  he  was 
the  ruler  of  her  Indian  dominions. 

An  attack  by  sea  on  Bengal  was  little  to  be  apprehended. 
The  danger  was,  that  the  European  enemies  of  England  mieht 
form  an  alliance  with  some  native  power — might  furnish  that 
power  with  troops,  arms,  and  ammunition — and  might  thus 
ttsul  our  possessions  on  the  side  of  the  land.      It  was  chiefly 
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from  the  Mabrattas  that  Hastings  anticipated  danger.  The 
original  seat  of  that  singular  people  was  the  wild  range  of  hills 
which  rans  along  the  western  coast  of  India.  In  the  reigo  of 
Aurungzebe  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions,  led  by  the  great 
Sevajee,  b^gan  to  descend  on  the  possessions  of  their  wealthier 
and  less  warlike  neighbours.  The  energy,  ferocity,  and  cunniog 
of  the  Mahrattas,  soon  made  them  the  most  conspicuous  among 
the  new  powers  which  were  generated  by  the  corruption  of  the 
decaying  monarchy*  At  first  they  were  only  robbers.  They 
soon  rose  to  the  dignity  of  conquerors.  Half  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  were  turned  into  Mahratta  principalities.  Freeboot- 
ers sprung  from  low  castes,  and  accustomed  to  menial  employ- 
ments, became  mighty  Rajahs.  The  Bonslas,  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  plunderers,  occupied  the  vast  region  of  Berar.  The 
Guicowar,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Herdsman,  founded 
that  dynasty  which  still  reigns  in  Guzerat.  The  houses  of 
Scindia  and  Holkar  waxed  great  in  Malwa.  One  adventurous 
captain  made  his  nest  on  the  impregnable  rock  of  Gooti.  An- 
other became  the  lord  of  the  thousand  villages  which  are  scat- 
tered among  the  green  rice-fields  of  Tanjore. 

That  was  the  time,  throughout  India,  of  double  govern- 
ment. The  form  and  the  power  were  every  where  separated. 
The  Mussulman  nabobs,  who  had  become  sovereign  princes— 
the  Vizier  in  Oude,  and  the  Nizam  at  Hvdrabad — still  called 
themselves  the  viceroys  of  the  house  of  Tamerlane.  In  the 
same  manner  the  Mahratta  states,  though  really  independent, 
pretended  to  be  members  of  one  empire ;  and  acknowledged,  1^ 
words  and  ceremonies,  the  supremacy  of  the  heir  of  Sevajee-^ 
roiJiunAmt  who  chewed  bang,  and  toyed  with  dancing  girls,  in  a 
state-prison  at  Sattara — ^and  of  his  Peshwa  or  mayor  of  the 

Ealace,  a  great  hereditary  magistrate,  who  kept  a  court  widi 
ingly  state  at  Poonah,  and  whose  authority  was  obeyed  in  the 
spacious  provinces  of  Aurungabad  and  Bejapoor. 

Some  months  before  war  was  declared  in  Europe,  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal  was  alarmed  by  the  news  that  a  French  adven- 
turer, who  passed  for  a  man  of  quality,  had  arrived  at  Po<»aah. 
It  was  said  that  he  had  been  received  there  with  great  distinc- 
tion— that  he  had  delivered  to  the  Peshwa  letters  and  presents 
from  Louis  the  Sixteenth, — and  that  a  treaty,  hostile  to  Eng- 
land, had  been  concluded  between  France  and  the  Mahmttas. 

Hastinp  immediately  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow.  The 
title  of  the  Peshwa  was  not  undisputed.  A  portion  of  tfce 
Mahratta  nation  was  favourable  to  a  pretender.  The  Governor- 
General  determined  to  espouse  this  pretender's  interest,  to  naove 
anarmjT  across  the  peninsula  of  Indiai  and  to  lona  a  cloae  alliaBQe 
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with  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Bonsloi  who  ruled  Berar,  and  who, 
in  power  and  dignity,  was  inferior  to  none  of  the  Mahratta 
princes. 

The  army  had  marched,  and  the  negotiations  with  Berar  were 
in  progress,  when  a  letter  from  the  English  consul  at  Cairo, 
brought  the  news  that  war  had  been  proclaimed  both  in  London 
and  Paris.  All  the  measures  which  the  crisis  required,  were 
adopted  by  Hastings  without  a  moment  of  delay.  The  French 
factories  in  Bengal  were  seized.  Orders  were  sent  to  Madras 
that  Pondicherry  should  instantly  be  occupied.  Near  Calcutta, 
works  were  thrown  up,  which  were  thought  to  render  the  ap- 
proach of  a  hostile  force  impossible.  A  maritime  establishment 
was  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  river.  Nine  new  battalions  of 
•epoys  were  raised,  and  a  corps  of  native  artillery  was  formed 
oat  of  the  hardy  Lascars  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Having  made 
theM  arrangements,  the  Governor-General  with  calm  confidence 
oronounced  his  presidency  secure  from  all  attack,  unless  the 
Mahrattas  should  march  against  it  in  conjunction  with  the 
French. 

The  expedition  which  Hastings  had  sent  westward,  was  not  so 
medily  or  completely  successful  as  most  of  his  undertakings. 
The  commanding-officer  procrastinated.  The  authorities  at  Bom- 
bay blundered.  But  the  Governor-General  persevered.  A  new 
commander  repaired  the  errors  of  his  predecessor.  Several  bril- 
liant actions  spread  the  military  renown  of  the  English  through 
regions  where  no  European  flag  had  ever  been  seen.  It  is  probable 
that,  if  a  new  and  more  formidable  danger  had  not  compelled 
Hastings  to  change  his  whole  policy,  his  plans  respecting  the 
Mahratta  empire  would  have  been  carried  into  complete  effect. 

The  authorities  in  England  had  wisely  sent  out  to  Bengal,  as 
coaunander  of  the  forces,  and  member  of  the  council,  one  of 
tlie  most  distinguished  soldiers  of  that  time.  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
hsd,  many  years  before,  been  conspicuous  among  the  founders  of 
the  British  empire  in  the  East.  At  the  council  of  war  which 
preceded  the  battle  of  Plassey,  he  earnestly  recommended,  in 
opposition  to  the  migority,  that  daring  course  which,  after  some 
hesitation,  was  adopted,  and  which  was  crowned  with  such 
iplendid  success.  He  subsequently  commanded  in  the  south 
sf  India  against  the  brave  and  unfortunate  Lally,  gained  the 
deciuve  battle  of  Wandewash  over  the  French  and  their  na- 
tive allies,  took  Pondicherry,  and  made  the  English  power  su- 
prene  in  the  Camatic.  Since  those  great  exploits  near  twenty 
yetfs  had  elapsed.  Coote  had  no  longer  the  bodily  activity 
which  be  had  shown  in  earlier  days ;  nor  was  the  vigour  of  his 
■iad  altogether  unimpaired.     He  was  capricious  and  fretful,  and 
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required  mucK  coaxing  to  keep  him  in  good-humour.  It  must, 
we  fear,  be  added,  that  the  love  of  money  bad  grown  upon  bim, 
and  that  he  thought  more  about  bis  allowances,  and  less  about 
his  duties,  tban  migbt  have  been  expected  from  so  eminent  a 
member  of  so  noble  a  profession.  Still  he  was  perhaps  the 
ablest  officer  that  was  then  to  be  found  in  the  British  army. 
Among  the  native  soldiers  his  name  was  great,  and  his  influence 
unrivalled.  Nor  is  he  yet  forgotten  by  them.  Now  and  then  a 
white-bearded  old  sepoy  may  still  be  found,  who  loves  to  talk 
of  Porto  Novo  and  Pollilore.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  one  of 
those  aged  men  came  to  present  a  memorial  to  an  English  oflBcer, 
who  holds  one  of  the  highest  employments  in  India ;  a  print  of 
Coote  hung  in  the  room ;  the  veteran  recognised  at  once  that 
face  and  figure  which  he  had  not  seen  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury,  and,  forgetting  his  salam  to  the  living,  halted,  drew  him- 
self up,  lifted  his  hand,  and  with  solemn  reverence  paid  his 
military  obeisance  to  the  dead. 

Coote  did  not,  like  Harwell,  vote  constantly  with  the  Gover- 
nor-General ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  join  in  syste* 
matic  opposition ;  and  on  most  questions  concurred  with  Hastings, 
who  did  his  best,  by  assiduous  courtship,  and  by  readily  granting 
the  most  exorbitant  allowances,  to  gratify  the  strongest  passions 
of  the  old  soldier. 

It  seemed  likely  at  this  time  that  a  general  reconciliation 
would  put  an  end  to  the  quarrels  which  had,  during  some  years, 
weakened  and  disgraced  the  government  of  Bengal.  The  dan* 
gers  of  the  empire  might  well  induce  men  of  patriotic  feeling — 
and  of  patriotic  feeling,  neither  Hastings  nor  Francis  was  desti- 
tute— to  forget  private  enmities,  and  to  co-operate  heartily  for 
the  general  good.  Coote  had  never  been  concerned  in  faction. 
Wheler  was  thoroughly  tired  of  it.  Barwell  had  made  an  ample 
fortune,  and  though  he  had  promised  that  he  would  not  leave 
Calcutta  while  Hastings  wanted  his  help,  was  most  desirous  to  re- 
turn to  England,  and  exerted  himself  to  promote  an  arrangement 
which  would  set  him  at  liberty.  A  compact  was  made,  by  which 
Francis  agreed  to  desist  from  opposition,  and  Hastings  engaged 
that  the  friends  of  Francis  should  be  admitted  to  a  fair  share  of 
the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  service.  During  a  few 
months  after  this  treaty  there  was  apparent  harmony  at  the 
council-board. 

Harmony,  indeed,  was  never  more  necessary;  for  at  this 
moment,  internal  calamities,  more  formidable  than  war  itself, 
menaced  Bengal.  The  authors  of  the  Regulating  Act  of  1773, 
had  established  two  independent  powers,  the  one  judicial,  the 
other  political;  and,  with  a  carelessness  scandalously  common 
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in  English  legislation,  had  omitted  to  define  the  limits  of  either. 
The  judges  took  advantage  of  the  indistinctness,  and  attempted 
to  draw  to  themselves  supreme  authority^  not  only  within  Cal- 
cutta, but  through  the  whole  of  the  great  territory  subject  to  the 
presidency  of  Fort  William.     There  are  few  Englishmen  who 
will  not  admit  that  the  English  law,  in  spite  of  modern  improve- 
ments, is  neither  so  cheap  nor  so  speedy  as  might  be  wished.  Still, 
it  is  a  system  which  has  grown  up  amongst  us.    In  some  points, 
it  has  been  fashioned  to  suit  our  feelings  ;  in  others,  it  has  gra- 
dually fashioned  our  feelings  to  suit  itself.     Even  to  its  worst 
erils  we  are  accustomed ;  and  therefore,  though  we  may  com- 
plain of  them,  they  do  not  strike  us  with  the  horror  and  dismay 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  new  grievance  of  smaller  severity. 
In  India  the  case  is  widely  different.     English  law,  transplanted 
to  that  country,  has  all  the  vices  from  which  we  suffer  here ;  it 
has  them  all  in  a  far  higher  degree ;  and  it  has  other  vices,  com- 
pared with  which  the  worst  vices  from  which  we  suffer  are 
trifles.    Dilatory  here,  it  is  far  more  dilatory  in  a  land  where 
the  help  of  an  interpreter  is  needed  by  every  judge,  and  by  every 
advocate.    Costly  here,  it  is  far  more  costly  in  a  land  into  which 
the  legal  practitioners  must  be  imported  from  an  immense  dis- 
tance.   All  English  labour  in  India,  from  the  labour  of  the  Go- 
reroor-General  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  down  to  that  of  a 
groom  or  a  watchmaker,  must  be  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate  than 
at  home.     No  man  will  be  banished,  and  banished  to  the  torrid 
tone,  for  nothing.     The  rule  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  legal  ^ 
profesdon.     No   English  barrister  will  work,  nfteen   thousand 
miles  from  all  his  friends,  with  the  thermometer  at  ninety-six  in 
die  shade,  for  the  same  emoluments  which  will  content  him  in 
Chambers  that  overlook  the  Thames.     Accordingly,  the  fees  in 
Calcutta  are  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  fees  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall ;  and  this,  though  the  people  of  India  are,  beyond  all 
comparison,  poorer  than  the  people  of  England.     Yet  the  delay 
and  the  expense,  grievous  as  tney  are,  form  the  smallest  part 
of  the  evil  which  English  law,  imported  without  modifications 
into  India,  could  not  fail  to  produce.     The  strongest  feelings  of 
our  nature,  honour,  religion,  female  modesty,  rose  np  against 
the  innovation.     Arrest  on  mesne  process  was  the  first  step  in 
most  civil  proceedings ;  and  to  a  native  of  rank,  arrest  was  not 
merely  a  restraint,  but  a  foul  personal  indignity.     Oaths  were 
required  in  every  stage  of  every  suit ;  and  the  feeling  of  a  Quaker 
al}oat  an  oath  is  hardly  stronger  than  that  of  a  respectable  na- 
tive.   That  the  apartments  of  a  woman  of  quality  should  be 
entered  by  strange  men,  or  that  her  face  should  be  seen  by  them, 
ire,  in  the  East,  intolerable  outrages — outrages  which  are  more 
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dreaded  than  death,  and  which  can  be  expiated  only  by  die  shed^ 
ding  of  blood.  To  these  outrages  the  most  distinguished  fami* 
lies  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  were  now  exposed.  Imagioe 
what  the  state  of  our  own  country  would  be,  if  a  jurisprudence 
were,  on  a  sudden,  introduced  amongst  us,  which  should  be  to 
us  what  our  jurisprudence  was  to  our  Asiatic  subjects.  Imagine 
what  the  state  of  our  country  would  be,  if  it  were  enacted  that 
any  man,  by  merely  swearing  that  a  debt  was  due  to  him,  should 
acquire  a  right  to  insult  the  persons  of  men  of  the  most  honour- 
able and  sacred  callings,  and  of  women  of  the  most  shrinking 
delicacy,  to  horsewhip  a  general  oflBcer,  to  put  a  bishop  in  the 
stocks,  to  treat  ladies  in  the  way  which  called  forth  the  blow  of 
Wat  Tyler.  Something  like  this  was  the  effect  of  the  attempt 
which  the  Supreme  Court  made  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  of  the  Company's  territory. 

A  reign  of  terror  began — of  terror  heightened  by  mystery; 
for  even  that  which  was  endured  was  less  horrible  than  that 
which  was  anticipated.  No  man  knew  what  was  next  to  be 
expected  from  this  strange  tribunal.  It  came  from  beyond  the 
black  water,  as  the  people  of  India,  with  mysterious  horror,  call 
the  sea.  It  consisted  of  judges  not  one  of  whom  spoke  the  kn- 
guage,  or  was  familiar  with  the  usages,  of  the  millions  over 
whom  they  claimed  boundless  authority.  Its  records  were  kept 
in  unknown  characters ;  its  sentences  were  pronounced  in  un- 
known sounds.  It  had  already  collected  round  itself  an  army  of 
the  worst  part  of  the  native  population — informers,  and  blse 
witnesses,  and  common  barrators,  and  agents  of  chicane ;  and, 
above  all,  a  banditti  of  bailiffs'  followers,  compared  with  whom 
the  retainers  of  the  worst  English  spunging-houses,  in  the  worst 
times,  might  be  considered  as  upright  and  tender-hearted*  Num- 
bers of  natives,  highly  considered  among  their  countrymen,  were 
seized,  hurried  up  to  Calcutta,  flung  into  the  conumon  jail^ 
not  for  any  crime  even  imputed,  not  for  any  debt  that  had  been 
proved,  but  merely  as  a  precaution  till  their  cause  should  come 
to  trial.  There  were  instances  in  which  men  of  the  most  vene- 
rable dignity,  persecuted  without  a  cause  by  extortioners,  died 
of  ra^e  and  shame  in  the  gripe  of  the  vile  alguazils  of  Impey. 
The  narams  of  noble  Mahommedans — sanctuaries  respected  in 
the  Elast  by  governments  which  respected  nothing  else — were 
burst  open  by  ffangs  ot  bailiffs.  The  Mussulmans,  braver  and 
less  accustomed  to  submission  than  the  Hindoos,  somedmes 
stood  on  their  defence ;  and  there  were  instances  in  which  they 
shed  their  blood  in  the  doorway,  while  defending,  sword  in 
hand,  the  sacred  apartments  of  their  women.  Nay,  it  seemed 
as  if  even  the  faint-hearted  Bengalee,  who  had  crouched  at  the 
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feet  of  Sorajah  Dowlah,  who  had  been  mute  during  the  adminis* 
tradon  of  Vangittart,  would  at  length  find  courage  in  despair. 
No  Mahratta  invasion  had  ever  spread  through  the  province 
such  dismay  as  this  inroad  of  English  lawyers.  All  the  injustice 
of  former  oppressors,  Asiatic  and  European,  appeared  as  a  bless- 
ing when  compared  with  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Every  class  of  the  population,  English  and  native,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ravenous  pettifoggers  who  fattened  on  the 
miiery  and  terror  of  an  immense  community,  cried  out  loudly 
against  this  fearful  oppression.  But  the  judges  were  immovable. 
If  a  bailiff  was  resisted,  they  ordered  the  soldiers  to  be  called 
out.  If  a  servant  of  the  Company,  in  conformity  with  the 
orders  of  the  government,  withstood  the  miserable  catchpoles 
wbo,  with  Impey's  writs  in  their  hands,  exceeded  the  insolence 
and  rapacity  of  gang-robbers,  he  was  flung  into  prison  for  a 
ooBtempt.  The  lapse  of  sixty  years — the  virtue  and  wisdom  of 
aaov  eminent  magistrates,  who  have  during  that  time  adminis- 
tered justice  in  the  Supreme  Court — have  not  eflaced  from  the 
ninds  of  the  people  of  Bengal  the  recollection  of  those  evil 
days. 

The  members  of  the  government  were,  on  this  subject,  united 
as  one  man.  Hastings  bad  courted  the  judges  ;  he  had  found 
tbem  useful  instruments.  But  he  was  not  disposed  to  make 
them  his  own  masters,  or  the  masters  of  India.  His  mind  was 
k^ ;  his  knowledge  of  the  native  character  most  accurate.  He 
law  that  the  system  pursued  by  the  Supreme  Court  was  degrad- 
ing to  the  government,  and  ruinous  to  the  people ;  and  he 
resolved  to  oppose  it  manfully.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
friendship— it  that  be  the  proper  word  for  such  a  connexion — 
wbick  hsui  existed  between  him  and  Iropey,  was  for  a  time  com- 
pletely dissolved.  The  government  placed  itself  firmly  between 
tbe  tyrannical  tribunal  and  the  people.  .  The  Chief  Justice  pro- 
ceeded to  the  wildest  excesses.  The  Governor-General  and  all 
tbe  numbers  of  Council  were  served  with  summonses,  calling 
01  them  to  appear  before  the  King's  justices,  and  to  answer  for 
their  public  acts.  This  was  too  much.  HaatingSy  with  just 
Mora,  refused  to  obey  the  call,  set  at  liberty  the  persons  wron^- 
faUy  detained  by  ^  Court,  and  took  measures  for  resisting  the 
oatrageous  proceedings  of  the  sheriffs'  officers,  if  necessary,  by 
ihe  sword.     But  ^^  had  in  view  another  device,  which  might 

Event  the  necessity  ^an  appeal  to  arms.  He  was  seldom  at  a 
I  for  ao  expedient ;  and  he  knew  Impey  welL  The  expe- 
dieit,  io  thk  case,  was  a  very  simple  one — neither  more  nor  less 
thsa  a  bribe.     Impey  was,  by  act  of  ParliaBEient,  a  judge, 
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independent  of  the  government  of  Bengal,  and  entitled  to  a 
salary  of  L.8000  a-year.  Hastings  proposed  to  make  him  also 
a  judge  in  the  Company's  seryice,  removable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  government  of  Bengal ;  and  to  give  him,  in  that  capacity, 
about  L.8000  a-year  more.  It  was  understood  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  this  new  salary,  Impey  would  desist  from  nrgmg 
the  high  pretensions  of  his  court.  If  he  did  urge  these  preten- 
sions, the  government  could,  at  a  moment's  notice,  eject  bim 
fi-om  the  new  place  which  had  been  created  for  him.  The  bar- 
gain was  struck,  Bengal  was  saved,  an  appeal  to  force  was 
averted  ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  was  rich,  quiet,  and  infamous. 

Of  Impey's  conduct  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  It  was  of  a 
piece  with  almost  every  part  of  his  conduct  that  comes  under  the 
notice  of  history.  No  other  such  judge  has  dishonoured  the 
English  ermine,  since  Jefferies  drank  himself  to  death  in  the 
Tower.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  those  who  have  blamed 
Hastings  for  this  transaction.  The  case  stood  thus.  The  negli- 
gent manner  in  which  the  Regulating  Act  had  been  framed,  pat 
it  in  the  power  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  throw  a  great  country 
into  the  most  dreadful  confusion.  He  was  determined  to  use  his 
power  to  the  utmost,  unless  he  was  paid  to  be  still ;  and  Hast- 
ings consented  to  pay  him.  The  necessity  was  to  be  deplored. 
It  is  also  to  be  deplored  that  pirates  should  be  able  to  exact  ran- 
som, by  threatening  to  make  their  captives  walk  the  plank. 
But  to  ransom  a  captive  from  pirates,  has  always  been  neld  a 
humane  and  Christian  act ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  charge 
the  payer  of  the  ransom  with  corrupting  the  virtue  of  the  cor- 
sair. This,  we  seriously  think,  is  a  not  unfair  illustration  of  the 
relative  position  of  Impey,  Hastings,  and  the  people  of  India. 
Whether  it  was  right  in  Impey  to  demand  or  to  accept  a  price 
for  powers  which,  if  they  really  belonged  to  him,  he  could  not 
abdicate — which,  if  they  did  not  belong  to  him,  he  ought  never 
to  have  usurped — and  which  in  neither  case  he  could  honestly 
sell — IS  one  question.  It  is  quite  another  question,  whether 
Hastings  was  not  right  to  give  any  sum,  however  large,  to  any 
man,  however  worthless,  rather  than  either  surrender  millions  of 
human  beings  to  pillage,  or  rescue  thein  by  civil  war. 

Francis  strongly  opposed  this  arrangement.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  suspected  that  personal  aversion  to  Impey  was  as  strong  a 
motive  with  Francis  as  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  province. 
To  a  mind  burning  with  resentment,  it  might  seem  better  to 
leave  Bengal  to  the  oppressors,  than  to  redeem  it  by  enrichmg 
them.  It  is  not  improbable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Hastings 
may  have  been  the  more  willing  to  resort  to  an  expedient  agree- 
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able  to  the  Chief  Justice,  because  that  high  functionary  had 
already  been  so  serviceable,  and  might,  when  existing  dissensions 
were  composed,  be  serviceable  again. 

But  it  was  not  on  this  point  alone  that  Francis  was  now 
opposed  to  Hastings.  The  peace  between  them  proved  to  be 
only  a  short  and  hollow  truce,  during  which  their  mutual  aver- 
sion was  constantly  becoming  stronger.  At  length  an  explosion 
took  place.  Hastings  publicly  charged  Francis  with  naving 
deceived  him,  and  induced  Barwell  to  quit  the  service  by  insin- 
cere promises.  Then  came  a  dispute,  such  as  frequently  arises 
ereo  between  honourable  men,  when  they  make  important 
a^eements  by  mere  verbal  communication.  An  impartial  his- 
torian will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  they  had  misunderstood 
each  other ;  but  their  minds  were  so  much  embittered,  that  they 
imputed  to  each  other  nothing  less  than  deliberate  villany. 
^  1  do  not,'  said  Hastings,  in  a  minute  recorded  in  the  Con- 
sultations of  the  Government — *  I  do  not  trust  to  Mr  Francis's 
'  promises  of  candour,  convinced  that  he  is  incapable  of  it.  I 
'judge  of  his  public  conduct  by  his  private,  which  I  have  found 
*  to  be  void  oi  truth  and  honour.'  After  the  Council  had  risen, 
Francis  put  a  challenge  into  the  Governor- General's  hand:  it 
vas  instantly  accepted.  They  oiet,  and  fired.  Francis  was 
shot  through  the  body.  He  was  carried  to  a  neighbouring 
louse,  where  it  appeared  that  the  wound,  though  severe,  was  not 
mortal.  Hastings  enquired  repeatedly  after  his  enemy's  health, 
aod  proposed  to  call  on  him ;  but  Francis  coldly  declined  the 
visit.  He  had  a  proper  sense,  he  said,  of  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral's politeness,  but  must  decline  any  private  interview.  They 
could  meet  only  at  the  council-board. 

In  a  very  snort  time  it  was  made  signally  manifest  to  how 
great  a  danger  the « Governor? General  had,  on  this  occasion, 
exposed  his  country.  A  crisis  arrived  with  which  he,  and  he 
alone,  was  competent  to  deal.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that, 
if  he  had  been  taken  from  the  head  of  affairs,  the  years  1780 
and  1781  would  have  been  as  fatal  to  our  power  in  Asia  as  to 
oorpower  in  America. 

The  Mahrattas  had  been  the  chief  objects  of  apprehenuon'to 
Hastings.  The  measures  which  he  had  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  breaxing  their  power,  had  at  first  been  frustrated  bv  thejerrors 
of  those  whom  he  was  compelled  to  emplov ;  but  his  perseve- 
rance and  ability  seemed  likely  to  be  crowned  with  success,  when 
a  ht  more  formidable  danger  showed  itself  in  a  distant  quarter. 

About  thirty  years  before  this  time,  a  Mahommedan  soldier 
bad  begun  to  oistinguish  himself  in  the  wars  of  Southern  India. 
Uis  education  had  been  neglected ;  his  extraction  was  mean. 
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His  father  had  been  a  petty  officer  of  revenue ;  his  ^andfather, 
a  wandering  Dervise.     But  though  thus  meanly  descended— 
though  Ignorant  even  of  the  alphabet — the  adventurer  bad  no 
sooner  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  than  he 
approved  himself  a  man  born  for  conquest  and  command.  Amon^ 
the  crowd  of  chiefs  who  were  struggling  for  a  share  of  India, 
none  could  compare  with  him  in  the  qualities  of  the  captain  and 
the  statesman.  He  became  a  general — he  became  a  prince.  Out 
of  the  fragments  of  old  principalities,  which  had  gone  to  pieces 
in  the  general  wreck,  he  formed  for  himself  a  great,  compact, 
and  vigorous  empire.     That  empire  he  ruled  with  the  ability, 
severity,  and  vigilance  of  Louis  the  Eleventh.     Licendous  in 
his  pleasures,  implacable  in  his  revenge,  he  had  yet  enlargement 
of  mind  enough  to  perceive  how  much  the  prosperity  of  subjects 
adds  to  the  strength  of  governments.    He  was  an  oppressor ;  but 
he  had  it  least  the  merit  of  protecting  his  people  against  all 
oppression  except  his  own.     He  was  now  in  extreme  old  age; 
but  his  intellect  was  as  clear,  and  his  spirit  as  high,  as  in  the 
prime  of  manhood.     Such  was  the  great  Hyder  Ali,  the  founder 
of  the  Mahomroedan  kingdom  of  Mysore,  and  the  most  formi- 
dable enemy  with  whom  the  English  conquerors  of  India  have 
ever  had  to  contend. 

Had  Hastings  been  governor  of  Madras,  Hyder  would  hare 
been  either  made  a  friend,  or  vigorously  encountered  as  an 
enemy.  Unhappily  the  English  authorities  in  the  south  provok- 
ed their  powerful  neighbour's  hostility,  without  being  prepared  to 
repel  it.  On  a  sudden,  an  army  of  ninety  thousand  men,  fiir  su- 
perior in  discipline  and  efficiency  to  any  other  native  force  that 
could  be  found  in  India,  came  pouring  through  those  wild  passes, 
which,  worn  by  mountain  torrents,  and  dark  with  jungle,  lead 
down  from  the  table-land  of  Mysore  to  the  plains  of  the  Carnatic 
This  great  army  was  accompanied  by  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon; 
and  its  movements  were  guided  by  "many  French  officers,  trained 
in  the  best  military  schools  of  Europe. 

Hyder  was  every  where  triumphant.  The  sepoys  in  many 
British  garrisons  flung  down  their  arms.  Some  forts  were  sur- 
rendered by  treachery,  and  some  by  despair.  -  In  a  few  days  the 
whole  open  country  north  of  the  Coleroon  had  submitted.  The 
English  inhabitants  of  Madras  could  already  see  by  night,  from 
the  top  of  Mount  St  Thomas,  the  eastern  sky  reddened  by  a  vast 
semicircle  of  blazing  villages.  The  white  villas,  embosomed 
in  little  groves  of  tulip-trees,  to  which  our  countrymen  re- 
tire after  the  daily  labours  of  government  a^d  of  trade,  when  the 
oool  evening  breeze  springs  up  from  the  bav,  were  now  left  with* 
out  inhabitants ;  for  bands  of  tht  fierce  norsemen  of  Mysore 
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had  already  been  seen  prowling  near  those  gay  verandas.  Even 
tfce  town  was  not  thought  secure,  and  the  British  merchants 
and  public  functionaries  made  haste  to  crowd  themselves  behind 
the  cannon  of  Fort  St  George. 

There  were  the  means  indeed  of  forming  an  army  which  might 
hare  defended  the  presidency,  and  even  driven  the  invader  back 
to  his  mountains.  Sir  Hector  Munro  was  at  the  head  of  one 
considerable  force ;  Baillie  was  advancing  with  another.  United, 
they  might  have  presented  a  formidable  front  even  to  such  an 
enemy  as  Hyder.  But  the  English  commanders,  neglecting 
those  fundamental  rules  of  the  military  art,  of  which  the  pro- 
priety is  obvious  even  to  men  who  have  never  received  a  military 
education,  deferred  their  junction,  and  were  separately  attacked. 
Baillie's  detachment  was  destroyed.  Munro  was  forced  to  aban- 
don his  baggage,  to  fling  his  guns  into  the  tanks,  and  to  save 
himself  by  a  retreat  which  might  be  called  a  flight.  In  three 
weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  British  empire 
in  southern  India  had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Only 
a  few  fortified  places  remained  to  us.  The  glory  of  our  arms 
had  departed.  It  was  known  that  a  great  French  expedition 
might  soon  be  expected  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  England, 
beset  by  enemies  on  every  side,  was  in  no  condition  to  protect 
such  remote  dependencies. 

Then  it  was  that  the  fertile  genius  and  serene  courage  of  Hast* 
ings  achieved  their  most  signal  triumph.  A  swift  ship,  flying 
before  the  south-west  monsoon,  brougnt  the  evil  tidings  in  few 
days  to  Calcutta.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  Governor-General  had 
framed  a  complete  plan  of  policy  adapted  to  the  altered  state  of 
affiurs.  The  struggle  with  Hyder  was  a  struggle  for  life  and  death. 
All  minor  objects  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  preservation  of  the  Car^ 
natic  The  disputes  with  the  Mahrattas  must  be  accommodated. 
A  large  military  force  and  a  supply  of  money  must  be  instantly 
sent  to  Madras.  But  even  these  measures  would  be  insufficient, 
nnless  the  war,  hitherto  so.  grossly  mismanaged,  were  placed 
ander  the  direction  of  a  vi<^orous  mind.  It  was  no  time  for 
trifling.  Hastings  determined  to  resort  to  an  extreme  exercise  of 
power ;  to  suspend  the  incapable  governor  of  Fort  St  George,  to 
}«nd  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  oppose  Hyder,  and  to  entrust  that  distin- 
piished  general  with  the  whole  administration  of  the  war. 

In  spite  of  the  sullen  opposition  of  Francis,  who  had  now  re- 
corered  from  his  wound,  and  had  returned  to  the  Council,  the 
6ovemor*General*s  wise  and  firm  policy  was  approved  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  board.  The  reinforcements  were  sent  off  with  great 
expeditioDi  and  reached  Madras  before  the  French  armament 
arrived  in  the  Indian  seas*     Coote»  broken  by  age  and  disease^ 
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was  no  longer  the  Coote  of  Wandewash ;  but  he  was  still  a 
resolute  and  skilful  commander. ,  The  progress  of  Hyder  was 
arrested ;  and  in  a  few  months  the  great  victory  x)f  Porto  Novo 
retrieved  the  honour  of  the  English  arms. 

In  the  mean  time  Francis  had  returned  to  England,  |uid  Hast- 
tinM  was  now  left  perfectly  unfettered.  Wheler  had  gradually 
been  relaxing  in  his  opposition ;  and,  after  the  departure  of  his 
vehement  and  implacable  colleague,  co-operated  heartily  with 
the  Governor-General ;  whose  influence  over  his  countrymen  in 
India,  always  great,  had,  by  the  vigour  and  success  of  his  recent 
measures,  been  considerably  increased: 

But  though  the  diflBcuities  arising  from  factions  within  the 
Council  were  at  an  end,  another  class  of  difficulties  had  become 
more  pressing  than  ever.  The  financial  embarrassment  was  ex- 
treme. Hastings  had  to  find  the  means,  not  only  of  carrying  on 
the  government  of  Bengal,  but  of  maintaining  a  most  costly  war 
airainst  both  Indian  and  European  enemies  in  the  Carnatic,  and  of 
making  remittances  to  England.  A  few  years  before  this  time  he 
had  obtained  relief  by  plundering  the  Mogul,  and  enslaving  the 
Rohillas ;  nor  were  the  resources  of  his  fruitful  mind  by  any 

means  exhausted.  ^         , .  ,    •  ,  i 

His  first  design  was  on   Benares,  a  city  which  in  wealth, 
population,  dignity,  and  sanctity,  was  among  the  foremost  of 
Asia.     It  was  commonly  believed  that  half  a  million  of  human 
beings  was  crowded  into  that  labyrinth  of  lofty  alleys,  rich  with 
shrines,  and  minarets,  and  balconies,  and  carved  oriels,  to  which 
the  sacred  apes  clung  by  hundreds.     The  traveller  could  scarcely 
make  his  way  through  the  press  of  holy  mendicants,  and  not 
less  holy  bulls.     The  broad  and  stately  flights  of  steps  which 
descended  from  these  swarming  haunts  to  the    bathing-places 
along  the  Ganges,  were  worn  every  day  by  the  footsteps  of  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  worshippers.    The  schools  and  temples 
drew  crowds  of  pious  Hindoos  from  every  province  where  the 
Brahminical  faith   was  known.      Hundreds  of  devotees  came 
thither  every  month  to  die — for  it  was  believed  that  a  peculiarly 
happy  fate  awaited  the  man  who  should  pass  from  the  sacred 
city  into  the  sacred  river.     Nor  was  superstition  the  only  motive 
which  allured  strangers  to  that  great  metropolis.      Commerce 
had  as  many  pilgrims  as  religion.     All  along  the  shores  of 
the  venerable  stream,  lay  great  fleets  of  vesseb  laden  with  rich 
merchandize.      From   the   looms   of  Benares  went    forth  the 
most  delicate  silks  that  adorned  the  balls  of  St  James's  and 
of  the  Petit  Trianon  ;  and  in  the  bazars,  the  muslins  of  Ben- 
gal, and  the  sabres  of  Oude,  were  mingled  with  the  jewels 
of  Golconda,  and  the  shawls  of  Cashmere.    This  rich  capital, 
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and  the  suiTOunding  tract,  had  long  been  under  the  immediate 
mle  of  a  Hindoo  prince,  who  rendered  homage  to  the  Mogul 
emperors.  During  the  great  anarchy  of  India,  the  lordd  of 
Benares  became  independent  of  the  court  of  Delhi ;  but  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  nabob  of  Oude. 
Oppressed  by  this  formidable  neighbour,  they  invoked  the  protec* 
tion  of  the  English.  The  English  protection  was  given  ;  and  at 
length  the  Nabob  Vizier,  by  a  solemn  treaty,  ceded  all  his  rights 
orer  Benares  to  the  Company.  From  that  time  the  Rajah  was 
the  vassal  of  the  government  of  Bengal,  acknowledged  its  ftu« 
premacy,  and  sent  an  annual  tribute  to  Fort  William.  These 
duties  Cheyte  Sing,  the  reigning  prince,  had  fulfilled  with  strict 
punctuality. 

Respecting  the  precise  nature  of  the  legal  relation  between 
the  Company  and  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  there  has  been  much 
warm  and  acute  controversy.  On  the  one  side,  it  has  been  main- 
tained, that  Cheyte  Sing  was  merely  a  great  subject  on  whom 
the  superior  power  had  a  right  to  call  for  aid  in  the  necessities 
of  the  empire.  On  the  other  side,  it  has  been  contended  that  he 
vas  an  independent  prince,  that  the  only  claim  which  the  Com« 

Euy  had  upon  him  was  for  a  fixed  tribute,  and  that,  while  the 
ed  tribute  was  regularly  paid,  as  it  assuredly  was,  the  Englii^h 
had  no  more  right  to  exact  any  further  contribution  from  him, 
than  to  demand  subsidies  from  Holland  or  Denmark.  Nothing 
ii  easier  than  to  find  precedents  and  analogies  in  favour  of  either 
Tiew. 

Oar  own  impression  is,  that  neither  view  b  correct.  It  was  too 
laiich  the  habit  of  English  politicians  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  was  in  India  a  Known  and  definite  constitution  by  which 

Juestions  of  this  kind  were  to  be  decided.     The  truth  is,  that 
uring  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  fall  of  the  house 
of  Tamerlane,  and  the  establishment  of  the  British  ascendency, 
there  was  no  such  constitution.     The  old  order  of  things  had 
passed  away ;   the  new  order  of  things  was  not    yet  formed. 
All  was  transition,  confusion,  obscurity.     Every  body  kept  his 
head  as  he  best  might,  and  scrambled  for  whatever  he  could 
get.    There  have  been  similar  seasons  in  Europe.     The  time  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Carlovingian  empire  is  an  instance.     Who 
would  think  of  seriously  discussing  the  question,  what  extent  of 
pecuniary  aid  and  of  obedience  Hugh  Capet  had  a  constitutional 
right  to  demand  from  the  Duke  of  Britanny,  or  the  Duke  of 
Kormandv  ?    The  words  ^  constitutional  right '  had,  in  that  state 
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ordinances  of  Charles  the  Tenth  were  illegal.     If,  on  th«  otber 

hand,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  made  war  on  Hugh  Capet,  tlut 

might  be  unjust  and  immoral ;  but  it  would  not  be  illegal  in  the 

sense  in  which  the  expedition  of  Prince  Loi^  Bonaparte  was 

illegal. 

Very  similar  to  this  was  the  stfcte  of  India  sixty  years  ago. 
Of  the  existing  governments  not  a  single  one  could  lay  claim  to 
legitimacy,  or    plead  any  other  title   than    recent  oocupation. 
There  was  scarcely  a  province  in  which  the  real  sovereignty  and 
the  nominal  sovereignty  were  not  disjoined.     Titles  and  forms 
•were  still  retained,  which  implied  that  the  heir  of  Tamerlane  was 
an  absolute  ruler,  and  that  the  nabobs  of  the  provinces  were  his 
lieutenants.      In  reality,  he  was  a  captive.     The  nabobs  were  in 
some  places  independent  princes.     In  other  places,  as  in  Bengal 
and  the   Carnatic,  they  had,    like  their   master,   become  mere 
phantoms,  and  the  Company  was  supreme.  Among  the  Mahrattas 
agam,  the  heir  of  Sevajee  still  kept  the  title  of  rajah ;  bat  he 
was  a  prisoner,  and  his  prime  minister,  the  Peshwa,  had  become 
the  hereditary  chief  of  the  state.     The  Peshwa,  in  his  turn,  was 
fast  sinking  into   the  same  degraded  situation  to  which  he  bad 
redured  the  rajah.     It  was,  we  believe,  impossible  to  find,  from 
the  Himalayas  to  Mysore,  a  single  government  which  was  »t 
once  de/ac<o  and  dejitre— which  possessed  the  physical  means  of 
making  Itself  feared  by  its  neighWrs  and  subjects,  and  whick 
had  at  the  same  time  the  authority  derived  firom  law  and  long 
prescription.  ' 

Hastings  clearly  discerned,  what  was  hidden  from  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  that  such  a  state  of  things  gave  immenae  advan- 
tages to  a  tuler  of  great  talents  and  few  scruples.     In  every 
international  question  that  could  arise,  he  had  his  option  bc- 
l^KUW        */«c«o  ground  and  the  de  jure  ground ;  and  the  pro- 
tt  \  -7  '*^.**  *^**  <*ne  of  those  grounds  would  sustain  any  claim 
TMist      "™*Sn^  ^«  convenient  for  him  to  make,  and  enable  him  to 
\nv\v  ^h7  ^^^^^  roade  by  others.     In  every  controversy,  accord- 
nM*r 'i'tu'^*'*^^  *o  *^e  P^ea  ^Wch  suited  his  immediate  pur- 
Ld  th      u  ***  troubling  himself  in  the  least  about  consistency ; 
memori  scarcely  ever  failed  to  find  what,  to  persons  of  short 

what  h  *"^  scanty  information,  seemed  to  be  a  justificarion  for 
shadow  ''^'^^ed  to  do.  Sometimes  the  nabob  of  Bengal  is  a 
deoutv  *  r****^*^"»«  a  monarch ;  sometimes  the  viaier  is  a  mere 
for  til  o"*®^^*»e»  an  independent  potentate.  If  it  is  expedient 
Bengal     tk'^P'^y  to  show  some  legal  title  to  the  revenues  of 

forwSj'u^^^^  ?»ant  under  the  'tf  "^^^.J^T*  «'  t^fL 

.mJ^  '^>»  Tnatrument  of  the  highest  authority.  ^  When  the 

^*  fcjp  ♦»»•  TMiia  which  wew  leserred  t»  him  by  tl»t 
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"UTj  grant,  he  is  told  that  he  is  a  mere  p^eant ;  t}iat  the  E^ig- 
)i$b  power  rests  on  a  very  different  founoatioQ  from  a  charter 
given  by  bim  ;  that  be  is  welcome  to  play  at  royalty  aa  long  ^$ 
be  likesy  but  that  he  must  expect  no  tribute  frpm  the  real 
masters  of  India* 

It  b  true,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  others,  as  wiell  as  of 
Hastings,  to  practise  this  legerdemain  ;  but  in  the  controversies 
of  governments,  sophistry  is  of  little  use  unless  It  foe  backed  by 
power.  There  is  a  principle  which  Pastings  was  fppd  of  asserting 
10  the  strongest  terms,  and  on  which  he  acted  with  uqdeyiating 
steadiness.  It  is  a  principle  which,  we  must  own,  can  hardly  be 
disputed  in  the  present  state  of  public  law.  It  is  this — that 
vhere  an  ambiguous  question  arbes  between  t\fro  governments, 
there  is,  if  they  cannot  agree,  no  appeal  except  to  forjce,  and 
that  the  opinion  of  the  strongest  must  prevail.     Almost  every 

Joestion  was  ambiguous  in  India.    The  English  government  was 
le  strongest  in  India.     The  consequences  are  obvipus*     The 
English  jrovemment  might  do  exactly  what  it  chose. 

The  English  government  now  chose  to  wring  money  out  of 
Cheyte  Sing.  It  had  formerly  been  convenient  to  treat  him  as 
a  sovereign  prince ;  it  was  now  convenient  to  treat  him  as  a 
subject.  Dexterity  inferior  to  that  of  Hastings  could  easily 
find  in  that  general  chaos  of  laws  and  customs^  arguments  for 
either  course.  Hastings  wanted  a  great  supply.  It  was  known 
that  Cheyte  Sing  had  a  large  revenue,  an4  it  was  suspected  that 
he  had  accumulated  a  treasure.  Nor  was  he  a  favourite  at 
Calcutta.  He  had^  when  the  Governor- General  was  in  ^eat 
difficulties,  courted  the  favour  of  Francis  and  Clavering.  Hast- 
ings who,  less  we  believe  from  evil  passions  than  from  policy, 
seldom  left  an  injury  unpunished,  was  not  sorry  that  the  fate  of 
Cheyte  Sing  should  teach  neighbouring  princes  the  same  lesson 
vhich  the  mte  of  Nuncomar  had  already  impresse4  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  Bengal. 

In  1778,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France, 
Cheyte  Sing  was  called  upon  to  pay,  in  addition  to  his  fixed  tri- 
bute, an  extraordinary  contribution  of  £50,000.  In  1779,  an 
CQual  sum  was  exacted*  In  1780,  the  demand  was  renewed. 
Cheyte  Sing,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  indulgence,  secretly 
offered  the  Governor- General  a  bribe  of  £20,000.  Hastings 
took  the  money  ;  and  his  enemies  have  maintained  that  he  took 
it  intending  to  keep  it.  He  certainly  concealed  the  transaction, 
£w  a  time,  both  from  the  Council  in  Bengal^  and  from  the  Di- 
rectors at  home ;  nor  did  he  ever  give  any  satisfactory  reason  for 
the  concealment.  Public  spirit,  or  the  fear  of  detection*  l\ow- 
tWp  determined  him  to  withstand  the  temptation*    He  paid  over 
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tlie  bribe  to  the  Company's  treasury,  and  insisted  that  tbe  Rajah 
should  instantly  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Enghsh  ^overa- 
ment.  The  Rajah,  after  the  fashion  of  his  countrymen,  shuffled, 
solicited,  and  pfeaded  poverty.  The  grasp  of  Hastings  was  not 
to  be  so  eluded.  He  added  another  £10,000  as  a  fine  for  delay, 
and  sent  troops  to  exact  the  money.  rpi    i  *• 

The  money  was  paid.     But  this  was  not  enough.     Ihe  laie 
events  in  the  south  of  India  had  increased  the  financial  embar- 
rassments of  the  Company.    Hastings  was  determined  to  plunder 
Chey te  Sing,  and,'  for  that  end,  to  fasten  a  quarrel  on  him. 
Accordingly,  the  Rajah  was  now  required  to  keep  a  body  oi 
cavalry  for  the  service  of  the  British  government.     He  objected 
and  evaded.     This  was  exactly  what  the   Governor-Generai 
wanted.    He  had  now  a  pretext  for  treating  the  wealthiest  ot  ms 
vassals  as  a  criminal.      *I  resolved,'  these  are  the  words  or 
Hastings  himself,  *  to  draw  from  his  guilt  the  means  of  reliet  to 
« the  Company's  distresses— to  make  him  pay  largely  for  his  par- 
*  don,  or  to  exact  a  severe  vengeance  for  past  delinquency.    Ine 
plan  was  simply  this — to  demand  larger  and  larger  contributions, 
till  the  Rajah  should  be  driven  to  remonstrate,  then  to  ca    bis 
remonstrance  a  crime,  and  to  punish  him  by  confiscating  all  his 
possessions.  . 

Cheyte  Sing  was  in  the  greatest  dismay.  He  offered 
£200,000  to  propitiate  the  British  government.  But  Hasting 
replied,  that  nothing  less  than  half  a  million  would  be  accepted. 
Nay,  he  began  to  think  of  selling  Benares  to  Oude,  as  he  had 
formerly  sold  Allahabad  and  Rohilcund.  The  matter  was  one 
which  could  not  be  well  managed  at  a  distance ;  and  Hastings 
resolved  to  visit  Benares. 

Cheyte  Sing  received  his  liege  lord  with  every  mark  of  reve- 
rence; came  near  sixty  miles,  with  his  guards,  to  meet  and  escort 
the  illustrious  visiter;  and  expressed  his  deep  concern  at  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  English.  He  even  took  oflF  his  turban,  and  laid 
it  in  the  lap  of  Hastings — a  gesture  which  in  India  marks  the 
most  profound  submission  and  devotion.  Hastings  behaved  with 
cold  and  repulsive  severity.  Having  arrived  at  Benares,  he  sent 
to  the  R^an  a  paper  containing  the  demands  of  the  government 
of  Bengal.  The  Rajah,  in  reply,  attempted  to  clear  himself  from 
the  accusations  brought  against  him.  Hastings,  who  wanted 
money  and  not  excuses,  was  not  to  be  put  off  by  the  ordinary 
artifices  of  eastern  negotiation.  He  instantly  ordered  the  Rajah 
to  be  arrested,  and  placed  under  the  custody  of  two  companies 
of  sepoys. 

In  takuig  these  strong  measures,  Hastings  scarcely  showed  hw 
usual  judgment.    It  is  probable  that,  having  had  little  oppor- 
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tunity  of  personally  observinj^  any  part  of  the  population  of 
India,  except  the  Bengalees,  he  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  dif- 
ference between  their  character  and  that  of  the  tribes  which 
inhabit  the  upper  provinces*  He  was  now  in  a  land  far  more 
favourable  to  the  vigour  of  the  human  frame,  than  the  Delta 
of  the  Ganges;  in  a  land  fruitful  of  soldiers,  who  have  been 
found  worthy  to  follow  English  battalions  to  the  charge,  and  into 
the  breach.  The  Rajah  was  popular  among  his  subjects.  His 
administration  had  been  mild  ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  district 
which  he  governed  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  depressed 
state  of  Bahar,  under  our  rule — a  still  more  striking  contrast  to 
the  misery  of  the  provinces  which  were  cursed  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  Nabob  Vizier.  The  national  and  religious  prejudices  with 
which  the  English  were  regarded  throughout  India,  were  pecu- 
liarly intense  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Brahminical  superstition. 
It  can  therefore  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Governor-General^ 
before  he  outraged  the  dignity  of  Cheyte  Sing  by  an  arrest, 
oaght  to  have  assembled  a  force  capable  of  bearing  down  all 
opposition.  This  had  not  been  done.  The  handful  of  sepoys 
who  attended  Hastings,  would  probably  have  been  sufficient  to 
overawe  Moorshedabad,  or  the  Black  Town  of  Calcutta.  But 
they  were  unequal  to  a  conflict  with  the  hardy  rabble  of  Benares. 
The  streets  surrounding  the  palace  were  filled  by  an  immense 
multitude ;  of  whom  a  large  proportion,  as  is  usual  in  Upper 
India,  wore  arms.  The  tumult  became  a  fight,  and  the  fight  a 
massacre.  The  English  officers  defended  themselves  with  des- 
perate courage  against  overwhelming  numbers,  and  fell,  as  be- 
came .them,  swofd  in  hand.  The  sepoys  were  butchered.  The 
gates  were  forced.  The  captive  prince,  neglected  by  his  jailers 
during  the  confusion,  discovered  an  outlet  which  opened  on  the 
precipitous  bank  of  the  Ganges,  let  himself  down  to  the  water 
by  a  string  made  of  the  turbans  of  his  attendants,  found  a  boat, 
and  escaped  to  the  opposite  shore. 

If  Hastings  had,  by  indiscreet  violence,  brought  himself  into  a 
difficult  and  perilous  situation,  it  is  only  just  to  acknowledge,  that 
he  extricated  himself  with  even  more  than  his  usual  ability  and 
presence  of  mind.  He  had  only  fifty  men  with  him.  The 
building  in  which  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  was  on  every 
ude  blockaded  by  the  insurgents.  But  his  fortitude  remained 
undiaken.  The  Rajah  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  sent 
apologies  and  liberal  offers.  They  were  not  even  answered. 
Some  subtle  and  enterprizing  men  were  found  who  undertook  to 
pass  through  the  throng  of  enemies,  and  to  convey  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  late  events  to  the  English  cantonments.  It  is  the 
fitthion  of  the  natives  of  India  to  wear  large  ear-rings  of  gold* 
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When  they  tmrel,  the  rings  are  laid  aside  lest  they  %hon\i 
tempt  some  gang  of  robbers ;  and,  in  place  of  the  ring^  a  quilh 
or  a  roll  of  paper  is  inserted  in  the  orifice  to  prevent  it  from 
closing.  Hastings  placed  in  the  ears  of  his  messengers  letters 
rolled  tip  in  the  smallest  compass.  Some  of  these  letters  were 
addressed  to  the  commanders  of  the  English  troops.  One  was 
written  to  assure  his  wife  of  his  safety.  One  was  to  the  envoy 
whom  he  had  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Mahrattas.  Instructions 
for.  the  negotiation  were  needed ;  and  the  Governor -General 
framed  them  in  that  situation  of  extreme  danger,  with  as  much 
composure  as  if  he  had  been  writing  in  his  palace  at  Calcutta. 

Things,  however,  were  not  yet  at  the  worst.  An  English 
oflScer  of  more  spirit  than  judgment,  eager  to  distinguish  himself, 
made  a  premature  attack  on  the  insurgents  beyond  the  river. 
His  troops  were  entangled  in  narrow  streets,  and  assailed  by 
a  furious  population.  He  fell,  with  many  of  his  men  ;  and  the 
survivors  were  forced  to  retire. 

This  event  produced  the  eflFect  which  has  never  failed  to  follow 
every  check,  however  slight,  sustained  in  India  by  the  English 
arms.  For  hundreds  of  miles  round,  the  whole  country  was  in 
commotion.  The  entire  population  of  the  district  of  Benares 
took  arms.  The  fields  were  abandoned  by  the  btisbandmen,  who 
thronged  to  defend  their  prince.  The  infection  spread  to  Oude. 
The  oppressed  people  of  that  province  rose  up  against  the  Nabob 
Vizier,  refused  to  pay  their  imposts,  and  put  the  revenue  officers 
to  flight.  Even  Bahar  was  ripe  for  revolt.  The  hopes  of  Cheyte 
Sing  began  to  rise.  Instead  of  imploring  mercy  in  the  huttWe 
style  of  a  vassal,  he  began  to  talk  the  language  of  a  conqnwor, 
and  threatened,  it  was  said,  to  sweep  the  white  usurpers  out  of 
the  land.  But  the  English  troops  were  now  assembling  fieist. 
The  oflScers,  and  even  the  private  men,  regarded  the  Governor- 
General  with  enthusiastic  attachment^  and  flew  to  his  aid  with 
an  alacrity  which,  as  he  boasted,  had  never  been  shown  on  any 
other  occarion.  Major  Popham,  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  who 
had  highly  distmguished  himself  in  the  Mahratta  war,  and  in 
whom  the  Governor- General  reposed  the  greatest  confidence, 
tok)k  the  command.  The  tumultuary  army  of  the  Rajah  was 
put  to  rout.  His  fastnesses  were  stormed.  In  a  few  hours, 
above  thirty  thousand  men  left  his  standard,  and  returned  to  their 
ordinary  avocations.  The  unhappy  prince  fled  from  his  txmnt^ 
for  ever.  His  fait  domain  was  adde^  to  the  British  doarinions. 
One  of  his  relations  indeed  was  appointed  rajah ;  but  the  Rajah 
of  Benares  was  henceforth  to  be,  like  the  Nabob  <rf  Bengal,  a 
ibeite  penstenet . 

Bj  tUi  r^vohitiofh  bH  addition  ^  L.fiC^OM  «-yMr  ww  nmde 
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to  the  reyeoQies  of  the  Company.  But  the  immediate  relief  was 
not  as  great  as  had  been  expected.  The  treasure  laid  up  by 
Cheyte  Sing  had  been  popularly  estimated  at  a  million  sterlings 
It  turned  out  to  be  about  a  fourth  part  of  that  sum ;  and,  such 
as  it  was,  it  was  seized  and  divided  as  prize-money  by  the  army. 
Disappointed  in  his  expectations  from  Benares,  Hastings  was 
more  violent  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been,  in  his  dealings 
with  Oude.  Sujah  Dowlah  had  long  been  dead.  His  son  and 
successor,  Asaph*ul-DowIah,  was  one  of  the  weakest  and  most 
vicious  even  of  eastern  princes.  His  life  was  divided  between  torpid 
repose,  and  the  most  ooious  forms  of  sensuality.  In  his  court  there 
wu  boundless  waste;  throughout  his  dominions  wretchedness 
and  disorder.  He  had  been,  under  the  skilful  management  of  the 
English  government,  gradually  sinking  from  the.  rank  of  an 
independent  prince  to  that  of  a  vassal  of  the  Company.  It  was 
only  by  the  help  of  a  British  brigade  that  he  could  be  secure 
from  the  aggressions  of  neighbours  who  despised  his  weakness, 
and  from  the  vengeance  of  subjects  who  detested  his  tyranny.  A 
brigade  was  furnished ;  and  he  engaged  to  defray  the  charge  of 
paying  and  maintaining  it.  From  that  time  his  independence 
was  at  an  end.  Hastings  was  not  a  man  to  lose  the  advantage 
which  he  had  thus  stained.  The  Nabob  soon  began  to  com- 
plain of  the  bujrden  woich  he  had  undertaken  to  bear.  His  re- 
venoes,  he  said,  were  falling  off;  his  servants  were  unpaid ;  he 
could  no  longer  support  the  expense  of  the  arrangement  which 
he  had  sanctioned.  Hastings  would  not  listen  to  these  represent 
tationa#  The  Vizier,  be  said,  had  invited  the  Government  of 
Bengal  to  send  him  troops,  and  had  promised  to  pay  for  them. 
The  troops  had  been  sent.  How  long  the  troops  were  to  remain 
in  Oude,  was  a  matter  not  settled  by  the  treaty.  It  remained, 
therefore^  to  be  settled  between  the  contracting  parties.  But 
the  contracting  parties  differed.     Who  then  must  decide  ?     The 

itroitgest. 

Hastings  also  argued  that,  if  the  English  force  was  withdrawn, 
Oode  would  certainly  become  a  prey  to  anarciiy,  and  would  pro- 
bably be  overrun  by  a  Mahratta  army.  That  the  finances  of 
Oude  were  embarrassed,  he  admitted.  But  he  contended,  not 
without  reason,  that  the  embarrassment  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  incapacity  and  vices  of  Asaph-ul-Dowlah  himself,  and  that,  if 
less  were  spent  on  the  troops,  the  only  effect  would  be  that  more 
would  be  squandered  on  worthless  favourites* 

Hastaiigs  had  intended,  after  settling  the  affairs  of  Benares,  to 
visit  Lucnaow,  and  there  to  confer  with  Asaph-ul-Dowlah.  But 
the  obsequious  courtesy  of  the  Nabob  Vizier  prevented  this  visit. 
\\lth  a  small  train  he  hastened  to  meet  the  Governor- General. 
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An  interview  took  place  in  tbe  fortress  whicb,  from  the  crest  of 
the  precipitous  rock  of  Chnnar,  looks  down  on  the  waters  of  the 
Ganges. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  impossible  that  the  negotiation 
should  come^to  an  amicable  close.  Hastings  wanted  an  extra- 
ordinary supply  of  money.  Asaph- ul-Dowlah  wanted  to  obtain 
a  remission  of  what  he  already  owed.  Such  a  difference  seemed 
to  admit  of  no  compromise.  There  was,  however,  one  coarse 
satisfactory  to  both  sides,  one  course  by  which  it  was  possible  to 
relieve  the  finances  both  of  Oude  and  of  Bengal ;  and  that  course 
was  adopted.  It  was  simply  this — that  the  Governor* General  and 
the  Nabob  Vizier  should  join  to  rob  a  third  party  ;  and  the  third 
party  whom  they  determined  to  rob  was  the  parent  of  one  of  the 
robbers. 

The  mother  of  the  late  nabob,  and  his  wife,  who  was  the  mo- 
ther of  the  present  nabob,  were  known  as  the  Begums  or  Princesses 
of  Oude.  They  had  possessed  great  influence  over  Sujah  Dowlah, 
and  had,  at  his  death,  been  left  in  possession  of  a  splendid  dota- 
tion. 'The  domains  of  which  they  received  the  rents  and  admini- 
stered the  government  were  of  wide  extent.  The  treasure  hoarded 
by  the  late  nabob — a  treasure  which  was  popularly  estimated  at 
near  three  millions  sterling — was  in  their  hands.  They  continued 
to  occupy  his  favourite  palace  at  Fyzabad,  the  Beautiful  Dwell- 
ing ;  while  Asaph-ul-Dowlah  held  his  court  in  the  stately  Luck- 
now,  which  he  had  built  for  himself  on  the  shores  of  the  Goomti, 
and  had  adorned  with  noble  mosques  and  colleges. 

Asaph-ul-Dowlah  had  already  extorted  considerable  sums  fi-om 
his  mother.  She  had  at  length  appealed  to  the  English ;  and 
the  English  had  interfered.  A  solemn  compact  had  been  made, 
by  which  she  consented  to  give  her  son  some  pecuniary  assistance^ 
and  he  in  his  turn  promised  never  to  commit  any  further  inva- 
sion of  her  rights.  This  compact  was  formally  guaranteed  by 
the  government  of  Bengal.  But  times  had  changed ;  money  was 
wanted;  and  the  power  which  had  given  the  guarantee' was  not 
ashamed  to  instigate  the  spoiler. 

^  It  was  necessary  to  find  some  pretext  for  a  confiscation,  incon- 
sistent not  merely  with  plighted  faith— not  merely  with  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  humanity  and  justice— but  with  that  great  law  of 
filial  piety,  which,  even  in  the  wildest  tribes  of  savages— even  in 
those  more  degraded  communities  which  wither  under  tbe  influ- 
ence of  a  corrupt  half-civilization— retains  a  certain  authority 
over  the  human  mind.  A  pretext  was  the  last  thing  that 
Hastings  was  likely  to  want.  The  insurrection  at  Benares  had 
produced  disturbances  in  Oude.  These  disturbances  it  was  con- 
venient to  impute  to  the  Princesses.     Evidence  for  the  imputa- 
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tion  there  was  scarcely  any ;  unless  reports  wandering  from  one 
mouth  to  another,  and  gaining  something  by  every  transmission, 
may  be  called  evidence.  The  accused  were  furnished  with  no 
charge ;  they  were  permitted  to  make  no  defence ;  for  the 
Governor- General  wisely  considered,  that  if  he  tried  them,  he 
might  not  be  able  to  find  a  ground  for  plundering  them.  It  was 
agreed  between  him  and  the  Nabob  Vizier,  that  the  noble  ladies 
should,  by  a  sweeping  measure  of  confiscation,  be  stripped  of 
their  domains  and  treasures  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company  ;  and 
that  the  sums  thus  obtained  should  be  accepted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal  in  satisfaction  of  its  claims  on  the  government 
of  Oude. 

While  Asaph-ul-Dowlah  was  at  Chunar,  he  was  completely 
subjugated  by  the  clear  and  commanding  intellect  of  the  English 
statesman.  But  when  they  had  separated,  he  began  to  reflect 
with  uneasiness  on  the  engagement  into  which  he  had  entered. 
His  mother  and  grandmother  protested  and  implored.  His 
beart,  deeply  corrupted  by  absolute  power  and  licentious  plea- 
sures, yet  not  naturally  unfeeling,  failed  him  in  this  crisis.  Even 
the  English  resident  at  Lucknow,  though  hitherto  devoted  to 
Hastings,  shrank  from  extreme  measures.  But  the  Governor- 
Genenu  was  inexorable.  He  wrote  to  the  resident  in  terms  of 
the  greatest  severity,  and  declared  that,  if  the  spoliation  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  were  not  instantly  carried  into  effect,  he 
would  himself  go  to  Lucknow,  and  do  that  from  which  feebler 
minds  recoiled  with  dismay.  The  resident,  thus  menaced,  waited 
on  his  Highness,  and  insisted  that  the  treaty  of  Chunar  should 
be  carried  into  full  and  immediate  effect  Asaph-ul*Dowlah  yield- 
ed^ making  at  the  same  time  a  solemn  protestation,  that  he 
yielded  to  compulsion.  The  lands  were  resumed ;  but  the  trea- 
sure was  not  so  easily  obtained.  It  was  necessary  to  use  force. 
A  body  of  the  Company's  troops  marched  to  Fyzabad,  and  forced 
the  gates  of  the  palace.  The  princesses  were  confined  to  their 
own  apartments.  But  still  they  refused  to  submit.  Some  more 
stringent  mode  of  coercion  was  to  be  found.  A  mode  was  found, 
of  which,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  we  cannot  speak  without 
shame  and  sorrow. 

There  were  at  Fyzabad  two  ancient  men  belonging  to  that 
unhappy  clasK  which  a  practice  of  immemorial  antiquity  in  the 
East  has  excluded  from  the  pleasures  of  love,  and  from  the  hope 
of  posterity.  It  has  always  been  held  in  Asiatic  courts,  that 
beingH  thus  estranged  from  sympathy  with  their  kind  are  those 
whom  princes  may  most  safely  trust.  Sujah  Dowlah  had  been  of 
this  opinion.     He  had  given  his  entire  confidence  to  the  two 
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eunuchs ;  and  after  his  death  they  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
household  of  his  widow. 

These  men  were,  by  the  orders  of  the  British  government, 
seized,  imprisoned,  ironed,  starved  almost  to  death,  in  order  to 
extort  money  from  the  princesses.  After  they  had  been  two 
mouths  in  confinement,  their  health  gave  way.  They  implored 
permission  to  take  a  little  exercise  in  the  garden  of  their  prison. 
The  officer  who  was  in  charge  of  them  stated,  that  if  they  were 
allowed  this  indulgence,  there  was  not  the  smallest  chance  of  their 
escaping,  and  that  their  irons  really  added  nothing  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  custody  in  which  they  were  kept.  He  did  not  under- 
stand the  plan  of  his  superiors.  Their  object  in  these  inflictioa^ 
was  not  security  but  torture ;  and  all  mitigation  was  refuted. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  worst.  It  was  resolved  by  an  English 
government  that  these  two  infirm  old  men  should  be  delivered  to 
the  tormentors.  For  that  purpose  they  were  removed  to  Luck- 
now.  What  horrors  their  dungeon  there  witnessed  can  only  be 
guessed.  But  there  remains  on  the  records  of  Parliament  this 
fetter,  written  by  a  British  resident  to  a  British  soldier : — 

^  Sir,  the  Nabob  having  determined  to  inflict  corporal  punisb- 
^  ment  upon  the  prisoners  under  your  guard,  this  is  to  desire  that 
^  his  officers,  when  they  shall  come,  may  have  free  access  to  the 

*  prisoners,  and  be  permitted  to  do  with  them  as  they  shall  see 

*  proper.' 

While  these  barbarities  were  perpetrated  at  Lucknow,  the 
princesses  were  still  under  duresse  at  Fyzabad.  Food  was  allow- 
ed to  enter  their  apartments  only  in  such  scanty  quantities,  that 
their  female  attendants  were  in  danger  of  perishing  with  hunger. 
Month  after  month  this  cruelty  continued,  till  at  length,  after 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  wrung  out  of  the 
priacesses,  Hastings  b<^an  t»  think  that  be  had  really  got  to  the 
bottom  of  their  revenue,  and  that  no  rigour  could  extort  more. 
Then  at  length  the  wretched  men  who  were  detained  at  Luck- 
now  regained  their  liberty.  When  their  irons  were  knocked  off, 
and  the  doors  of  their  prison  opened,  their  quivering  lips,  the 
tears  which  ran  down  their  cheeks,  and  the  thanksgivings  which 
*they  poured  forth  to  the  common  Father  of  Mussulmans  and 
Christians,  melted  even  the  stout  hearts  of  the  English  warriors 
who  stood  by. 

There  b  a  man  to  whom  the  conduct  of  Hastings,  through  the 
whole  of  these  proceedings,  appears  not  only  excusabk  bat 
laudable.     There  is  a  man  who  tells  us,  that  he  <  must  really  be 

*  pardoned  if  be  ventures  to  characterize  as  something  pre-emi- 

*  eently  ridkmleus   and  wicked,  the  sensibility   which  would 
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'  Ulince  agdnst  die  preservation  of  British  India  a  little  per* 
'  sonal  sufferinfif)  which  was  applied  only  so  long  as  the  sufferers 
'  refused  to  deliver  up  a  portion  of  that  wealth,  the  whole  of 
*  which  their  own  and  their  mistresses'  treason  had  forfeited.' 
We  cannot,  we  must  own,  envy  the  reverend  biographer,  either 
Ui  singular  notion  of  what  constitutes  pre-eminent  wickedness, 
or  bis  equally  singular  perception  of  the  preeminently  ridiculous, 
is  this  the  generosity  of  an  Englinh  soldier  ?  Is  this  the  charity 
of  a  Christian  priest?  Could  neither  of  Mr  Gleig^s  professions 
teach  him  the  very  rudiments  of  morality  ?  Or  is  morality  a 
thing  which  may  be  well  enough  in  sermons*  but  which  has 
■othing  to  do  with  biography  ? 

But  we  must  not  forget  to  do  justice  to  Sir  Elijah  Impev's 
conduct  on  this  occasion.  It  was  not  indeed  easy  for  him  to  in- 
trsde  himself  into  a  business  so  entirely  alien  from  all  his  official 
duties.  But  there  was  something  inexpressibly  alluring,  we 
■ast  suppose,  in  the  peculiar  rankness  of  the  infamy  which  was 
then  to  be  got  at  Ludcnow.  He  hurried  thither  as  &ut  as  relays 
of  paknkin-bearers  oould  carry  him.  A  crowd  ai  people  came 
before  him  with  affidavits  against  the  Begumsi  ready  drawn  in 
their  hands.  Those  affidavits  he  did  not  read.  I'he  greater 
Dart,  indeed,  be  oould  not  read ;  for  they  were  in  Persian  and 
Hmdostanee,  and  no  interpreter  was  employed.  He  administered 
the  oath  te  the  deponents,  with  all  possible  expedition ;  and 
■bed  sot  a  single  question,  not  even  whether  they  had  perused 
die  statements  to  which  they  swore.  This  work  performed,  be 
got  again  into  his  palankin,  and  posted  bade  to  Calcutta,  to 
he  in  time  fWr  the  opening  of  ler««     The  cause  was  one  which, 

kn  own  confessioii,  lay  altogether  out  of  his  jurisdiction, 
ader  the  charter  of  justice,  he  had  no  BAore  right  to  enquire 
iato  crimes  oommitied  by  natives  in  Oude,  than  the  Lord  Presi- 
init  ^  tha  Court  of  Session  of  Scotland  to  boU  an  assiie  at 
Exeter.  He  bad  no  right  to  try  the  Begums^  nor  did  he  pre- 
lead  to  try  them.  W  iui  what  object,  then,  did  be  undertake  ao 
long  a  journey  ?  Evidently  in  order  that  he  might  give,  in  an 
iiTwular  manaeis  that  sanctioa  which  in  a  regular  manner  he 
emud  not  give,  to  the  crimes  of  those  who  luul  recently  hired 
him ;  and  in  order  that  a  eenfuaed  mas^.  of  testimony  which  he 
tA  not  aift,  which  he  did  not  even  read,  might  acquire  an  au- 
ihoffity  not  properly  belongiag  to  it^  ^m  the  aignature  of  the 
highest  judioial  functionary  in  India* 

The  time  was  a^roacaing^  howeveiv  when  he  was  to  be 
Niifyi  il  of  that  fobe  which  ha%  never  sinee  the  Revolutioi^  been 
so  iooDy  m  by  him.     The  state  of  India  had  for  some 
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time  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  British  parliament 
Towards  the  close  of  the  American  war,  two  committees  of  the 
Commons  sat  on  Eastern  affairs.  In  the  one  Edmund  Burke 
took  the  lead.  The  other  was  under  the  presidency  of  the  able 
and  versatile  Henry  Dundas,  then  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland. 
Great  as  are  the  changes  which,  during  the  last  sixty  yeare,  have 
taken  place  in  our  Asiatic  dominions,  the  reports  which  those 
committees  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  wiU  stiU  be  found 
most  interesting  and  instructive. 

There  was  as  yet  no  connexion  between  the  Company  and 
either  of  the  great  parties  in  the  state.  The  ministers  had  no 
motive  to  defend  Indian  abuses.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  for 
their  interest  to  show,  if  possible,  that  the  government  and  pa- 
tronaffe  of  our  Oriental  empire  might,  with  advantage,  be  trans- 
ferred to  themselves.  The  votes  therefore,  which,  m  consequence 
of  the  reports  made  by  the  two  committees,  were  passed  by  the 
Commons,  breathed  the  spirit  of  stern  and  indignant  justtce. 
The  severest  epithets  were  applied  to  several  of  the  measures  ol 
Hastings,  especially  to  the  Rohilla  war ;  and  it  was  resolved,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr  Dundas,  that  the  Company  ought  to  recalia 
Governor-General  who  had  brought  such  calamities  on  the  Indian 
people,  and  such  dishonour  on  the  British  name.  An  act  was 
passed  for  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  The 
bargain  which  Hastings  had  made  with  the  Chief  Justice  was  con- 
demned in  the  strongest  terms ;  and  an  address  was  presented 
to  the  king,  praying  that  Impey  might  be  ordered  home  to 
answer  for  his  misdeeds. 

Impey  was  recalled  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
But  the  proprietors  of  India  stock  resolutely  refused  to  dismiss 
Hastings  fronci  their  service ;  and  passed  a  resolution  affirming, 
what  was  undeniably  true,  that  they  were  entrusted  by  law 
with  the  right  of  naming  and  removing  their  Governor- General ; 
and  that  they  were  not  bound  to  obey  the  directions  of  a  single 
branch  of  the  legislature  with  respect  to  such  nomination  or  re- 
moval. 

Thus  supported  by  his  employers,  Hastings  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  government  of  Bengal  till  the  spring  of  1785.  His 
administration,  so  eventful  and  stormy,  closed  in  almost  perfect 
quiet.  In  the  Council  there  was  no  regular  opposition  to  bis 
measures.  Peace  was  restored  to  India.  The  Mahratta  war 
had  ceased.  Hyder  was  no  more.  A  treaty  had  been  concluded 
with  his  son,  Tippoo  ;  and  the  Carnatic  had  been  evacuated  by 
the  armies  of  Mysore.  Since  the  termination  of  the  American 
war,  England  had  no  Europe&n  enemy  or  rival  in  the  Eastern  seas. 
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On  a  general  review  of  the  long  administration  of  Hastings,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that,  against  the  g^eat  crimes  by  which  it 
is  blemished,  we  have  to  set  off  great  public  services.  England 
bad  passed  through  a  perilous  crisis.  She  still,  indeed,  main* 
tained  her  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  European  powers ;  and 
tbe  manner  in  which  she  had  defended  herself  against  fearful 
odds,  had  inspired  surrounding  nations  with  a  high  opinion  both 
of  her  spirit  and  of  her  strength.  Nevertheless,  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  except  one,  she  had  been  a  loser.  Not  only  had  she 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  thirteen 
colonies  peopled  by  her  children,  and  to  conciliate  the  Irish  by 
giving  up  the  right  of  legislating  for  them  ;  but,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  she  had  been  compelled  to  cede  the  fruits  of 
her  victories  in  former  wars.  Spain  regained  Minorca  and  Florida ; 
France  regained  Senegal,  Goree,  and  several  West  India  inlands. 
The  only  quarter  of  the  world  in  which  Britain  had  lost  nothing, 
was  the  quarter  in  which  her  interests  had  been  committed  to 
the  care  of  Hastings.  In  spite  of  the  utmost  exertions  both  of 
European  and  Asiatic  enemies,  the  power  of  our  country  in  the 
East  had  been  greatly  augmented.  Benares  was  subjected  ;  the 
Nabob  Vizier  reduced  to  vassalage.  That  our  influence  had 
been  thus  extended,  nay,  that  Fort  William  and  Fort  St  George 
had  not  been  occupied  by  hostile  armies,  was  owing,  if  we  may 
trast  the  general  voice  of  the  English  in  India,  to  the  skill  and 
resolution  of  Hastings. 

His  internal  administration,  with  all  its  blemishes,  gives  him  a 
title  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  our  his- 
tory. He  dissolved  the  double  government.  He  transferred  the 
direction  of  affairs  to  English  hands.  Out  of  a  frightful  anarchy, 
he  educed  at  least  a  rude  and  imperfect  order.  The  whole  organiza- 
tion by  which  justice  was  dispensed,  revenue  collected,  peace  main- 
tained, throughout  a  territory  not  inferior  in  population  to  the 
dominions  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  or  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  was 
created  and  superintended  by  him.  He  boasted  that  every  pub- 
lic office,  without  exception,  which  existed  when  he  left  Bengal 
Was  his  work.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  system,  after  all  the 
improvements  suggested  bv  the  experience  of  sixty  years,  still 
needs  improvement ;  and  that  it  was  at  first  far  more  defective 
than  it  now  is.  But  whoever  seriously  considers  what  it  is  to 
construct  from  the  beginning  the  whole  of  a  machine  so  vast  and 
complex  as  a  government,  will  allow  that  what  Hastings  effected 
deserves  high  admiration.  To  compare  the  most  celebrated 
European  ministers  to  him,  seemfi  to  us  as  unjust  as  it  would  be 
to  compare  the  best  baker  in  London  with  Robinson  Crusoe ; 
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who,  before  he  could  bake  a  aingle  loaf,  had  to  make  his  ploagh 
and  hU  harrow,  big  fences  and  his  scarecrows,  his  sickle  and  his 
flidi,  his  mill  and  his  oven. 

The  just  fame  of  Hastings  rises  still  higher,  when  we  reflect 
that  he  was  not  bred  a  statesman  ;  that  he  was  sent  from  school 
to  a  counting-boase ;  and  that  he  was  employed  during  the  prime 
of  his  manhood  as  a  commercial  agent,  far  from  all  ioteUectaal 
aociety. 

Nor  must  we  foiget  that  all,  or  almost  all,  to  whom,  when 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  could  apply  for  assistance,  were 
persons  who  owed  as  little  as  himsdf,  or  less  than  himself,  to 
education.  A  minister  in  Europe  finds  himself,  on  the  first  day 
on  which  he  commences  his  functions,  surrounded  by  experienced 

Eublic  servants,  the  depositaries  of  official  traditions.  Ha&tingB 
ad  no  such  help.  His  own  reflection,  his  own  energy,  were  to 
supply  the  place  of  all  Downing  Street  and  Somerset  House. 
Having  had  no  fadlities  for  learning,  he  was  forced  to  teach. 
He  had  first  to  £orm  himself,  and  then  to  form  his  instruments ; 
and  this  not  in  a  single  department,  but  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  administration. 

It  must  be  added  that,  while  engaged  in  this  most  arduoas 

ta«k,  he  was  constantly  trammelled  by  orders  from  home,  and 

frequently  borae  down  by  a  laajmity  in  council.     The  preserra- 

tion  of  an  Empire  firom  a  formidable  combination  of  foreign  ene- 

inies,  the  construction  of  a  government  in  ail  its  parts,  were  ao- 

compli^hed  by  him ;  while  every  ship  brought  out  bales  of  censure 

from  his  employers,  and  while  the  records  of  every  coosultgdon 

were  filled  with  acrimonious  miautes  by  his  colleagues.     We 

l>elieve  that  there  never  was  a  public  man  whose  temper  was  so 

^verely  tried ; — not  Marlborough,  when  thwarted  by  the  Dutch 

Deputies ; — ^not  Wellington,  when  he  had  to  deal  at  once  with  the 

Portuguese  Regency,  the  Spanish  Juntas,  and  Mr  PercivaL  But 

the  temper  of  Hastings  was  equal  to  almost  any  trial.  It  was  not 

sweet,  but  it  was  calm.    Quick  and  vigorous  as  his  intellect  was, 

the  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  most  cruel  vexations  till 

a  remedy  could  be  found,  resembled  the  patience  of  stupidity. 

He  seems  to  have  been  capable  of  resentment,  bitter  and  iong- 

enduring ;  yet  his  resentment  ^o  seldom  hurried  him  into  any 

blunder,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  what  appeared  to  bie 

revenge  was  any  thing  but  policy. 

The  effect  of  his  singular  equanimity  was,  that  he  always  had 
the  full  command  of  all  the  resources  of  one  of  the  most  fertile 
minds  that  ever  existed.  Accordingly,  no  ecMnpHoation  of  perils 
and  embarrassmenU  could  perj^ex  him.  For  every  difficulty  he 
had  a  oonuivanoe  ready  i  imd,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
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jiiitice  and  humanity  of  some  of  his  contrivances,  it  is  certain  that 
they  ieUom  failed  to  serre  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
dengned. 

Together  with  this  extraordinary  talent  for  devising  expedients^ 
Hastings  possessed,  in  a  very  high  degree,  another  talent  scarcely 
lew  necessary  to  a  man  in  his  situation ; — we  mean  the  talent  for 
condncting  political  controversy.  It  is  as  necessary  to  an  English 
statesman  in  the  East  that  he  should  be  able  to  write,  as  it  is  to 
i  minister  in  this  country  that  he  should  be  able  to  speak.  It  is 
chiefly  by  the  oratory  of  a  public  man  here,  that  the  nation  judges 
of  his  powers.  It  is  from  the  letters  and  reports  of  a  public  man 
in  India,  that  the  dispensers  of  patronage  form  their  estimate  of 
him.  In  each  case,  the  talent  which  receives  peculiar  encourage- 
Bent  is  developed,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the  other  powers* 
In  this  country,  we  sometimes  hear  men  speak  above  their 
abilities.  It  is  not  very  unusual  to  find  gentlemen  in  the  Indian 
•enrice  who  write  above  their  abilities.  The  English  politician 
is  a  little  too  much  of  a  debater ;  the  Indian  politician  a  little  too 
BQcb  of  an  essayist. 

Of  the  numerous  servants  of  the  Company  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  as  framers  of  Minutes  and  Despatches,  Has- 
ting«r  stands  at  the  head.  He  was  indeed  the  person  who  gave 
to  the  official  writing  of  the  Indian  governments  the  character 
which  it  still  retains.  He  was  matched  against  no  oommon 
antagonist.  But  even  Francis  was  forced  to  acknowledge,  with 
•allea  and  resentful  candour,  that  there  was  no  contending  against 
the  pen  of  Hastings.  And,  in  truth,  the  Governor- General's  power 
of  Biking  out  a  case — of  perplexing  what  it  was  ineoavenient  that 
people  should  understand — and  of  setting  in  the  clearest  point  ai 
riew  whatever  would  bear  the  light,  was  incomparable.  His  style 
Bust  be  praised  with  some  reservation.  It  was  in  general  forci- 
ble, pure,  and  polished ;  but  it  was  someiimes,  though  not  often, 
turgid,  and,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  even  bombauic.  Perhaps 
the  fondness  of  Hastings  for  Persian  literature  may  have  tended 
lo  oormpt  his  taste. 

And,  susee  we  have  referred  to  his  literary  tastes,  it  would  be 
Boat  unjust  not  Co  praise  the  judicious  eneouragemeoi  which,  as 
a  nder,  he  gave  to  liberal  studies  aad  oarious  researches.  His 
patmu^  was  extended,  with  prudent  generosity,  to  voyages, 
tasTels,  experiments,  publicatioBS.  He  did  little,  it  is  true,  to- 
wards intfoduciBg  into  India  the  learsing  of  the  West.  To  naake 
die  jnif  natives  of  Bengal  tiyBiliar  with  Milton  and  Adam 
ftaith-  CO  substitiits  the  geocraphy,  aslroBomy,  asd  SBqiery  of 
Euisps  for  the  dotages  m  the  BrnhMininal  supeistitasn,  or  for 
Iha  ttpocfoet  scisaos  of  anoient  Gnseoe  tosMfossd  through  An- 
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bian  expoftitions— this  was  a  scheme  reserved  to  crown  the  ben^- 
cent  administration  of  a  far  more  virtuoas  ruler.  Still,  it  is  impos^ 
sible  to  refuse  high  commendation  to  a  man,  who,  taken  from  a 
ledger  to  govern  an  empire,  overwhehned  by  public  businew, 
surrounded  by  men  as  busy  as  himself,  and  separated  by  thou- 
sands of  leagues  from  almost  all  literary  society,  gave,  both  by 
his  example  and  by  his  munificence,  a  great  impulse  to  learning. 
In  Persian  and  Arabic  literature  he  was  deeply  skilled.  With 
the  Sanscrit  he  was  not  himself  acquainted ;  but  those  who  first 
brought  that  language  to  the  knowledge  of  European  students, 
owed  much  to  his  encouragement.  It  was  under  his  protection 
that  the  Asiatic  Society  commenced  its  honourable  career.  That 
distinguished  body  selected  him  to  be  its  first  president;  but, 
with  excellent  taste  and  feeling,  he  declined  the  honour  in 
favour  of  Sir  William  Jones.  But  the  chief  advantage  which 
the  students  of  Oriental  letters  derived  from  his  patronage,  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned.  The  Pundits  of  Bengal  had  always 
looked  with  great  jealousy  on  the  attempts  of  foreigners  to  pry 
into  those  mysteries  which  were  locked  up  in  the  sacred  dialect. 
Their  religion  had  been  persecuted  by  the  Mahommedans.  What 
they  knew  of  the  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  government  might 
warrant  them  in  apprehending  persecution  from  Christians.  That 
apprehension,  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  Hastings  removed. 
He  was  the  first  foreign  ruler  who  succeeded  in  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  hereditary  priests  of  India ;  and  who  induced  them 
to  lay  open  to  English  scholars  the  secrets  of  the  old  Brahmini- 
cal  theology  and  jurisprudence. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  deny  that,  in  the  great  art  of 
inspiring  large  masses  of  human  beings  with  confidence  and 
attachment,  no  ruler  ever  surpassed  Hastings.  If  he  had  made 
himself  popular  with  the  English  by  giving  up  the  Bengalees 
to  extortion  and  oppression,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
conciliated  the  Bengalees  and  alienated  the  English,  there  would 
have  been  no  cause  for  wonder.  What  is  peculiar  to  him  is,  that, 
being  the  chief  of  a  small  band  of  strangers  who  exercised  bound- 
less power  over  a  great  indigenous  population,  he  made  himself 
beloved  both  by  the  subject  many,  and  by  the  dominant  few.  The 
affection  felt  for  him  by  the  dnl  service  was  singularly  ardent 
and  constant.  Through  all  his  disasters  and  perils,  his  brethren 
stood  hy  him  with  stead&st  loyalty.  The  army,  at  the  same  time, 
loved  him  as  armies  have  seldom  loved  any  but  the  greatest 
chiefs  who  have  led  them  to  victory.  Even  in  his  disputes  with 
distingubhed  militanr  men,  he  could  always  count  on  the  support 
of  the  military  profession.  While  such  was  his  empire  orer  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  he  enjoyed  among  the  natives  a  popu* 
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larity,  such  as  other  governors  have  perhaps  better  merited,  but 
sacb  as  no  other  governor  has  been  able  to  attain.  He  spoke  their 
vernacular  dialects  with  facility  and  precision.  He  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  feelings  and  usages.  On  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, for  great  ends,  he  deliberately  acted  in  defiance  of  their 
opbions ;  but  on  such  occasions  he  gained  more  in  their  respect 
than  he  lost  in  their  love.  In  general,  he  carefully  avoided  all 
that  could  shock  their  national  or  religious  prejudices.  His  ad- 
ministration was  indeed  in  many  respects  faulty ;  but  the  Ben- 
galee standard  of  good  government  was  not  high.  Under  the 
Nabobs,  the  hurricane  of  Mahratta  cavalry  had  passed  annually 
over  the  rich  alluvial  plain.  But  even  the  Mahratta  shrank  from 
a  conflict  with  the  mighty  children  of  the  sea ;  and  the  immense 
rice*harvest8  of  the  Lower  Ganges  were  safely  gathered  in,  under 
the  protection  of  the  English  sword.  The  first  English  conquer- 
ors bad  been  more  rapacious  and  merciless  even  than  the  Mah- 
lattas ;  but  that  generation  had  passed  away.  Defective  as  was 
the  police,  heavy  as  were  the  public  burdens,  the  oldest  man  in 
Bengal  could  probably  not  recollect  a  season  of  equal  security 
and  prosperity.  For  the  first  time  within  living  memory,  the 
province  was  placed  under  a  government  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent others  from  robbing,  and  not  inclined  to  play  the  robber 
itself.  These  things  inspired  good-will.  At  the  same  time,  the 
constant  success  of  Hastings,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  extri- 
cated himself  from  every  difliculty,  made  him  an  obiect  of  super- 
stitious admiration  ;  and  the  more  than  regal  splendour  which  he 
sometimes  displayed,  dazzled  a  people  who  have  much  in  com- 
flK>D  with  children.  Even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  fifty 
raurs,  the  natives  of  India  still  talk  of  him  as  the  greatest  of  the 
English  ;  and  nurses  sing  children  to  sleep  with  a  nngling  ballad 
about  the  fleet  horses  and  richly-caparisoned  elephants  of  Sahib 
Warren  Hostein. 

The  gravest  offences  of  which  Hastings  was  guilty,  did  not 
affect  his  popularity  with  the  people  of  Bengal ;  for  those 
offeoees  were  committed  against  neighbouring  states.  Those 
offences,  as  our  readers  must  have  perceived,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  vindicate ;  yet,  in  order  that  the  censure  may  be  Justly  appor- 
tioned to  the  transgression,  it  is  fit  that  the  motive  of  the  criminal 
thould  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  motive  which  prompted 
the  worst  acts  of  Hastings,  was  misdirected  and  ill-regulated 
public  spirit.  The  rules  of  justice,  the  sentiments  of  humanity, 
the  plighted  fiuth  of  treaties,  were  in  his  view  as  nothing,  when 
opposed  to  the  immediate  interests  of  the  state.  This  is  no 
juslificationy  according  to  the  principles  either  of  morality, 
or  of  what  we  believe  to  be  identical  with  morality ;  namely, 
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far-sij^hted  policy.  Nevertheless,  the  common  sense  of  Mankind, 
which  in  questions  of  this  sort  seldom  goes  fetr  wron^,  will  always 
reco^ize  a  distinction  between  crimes  which  originate  in  an 
inordinate  zeal  for  the  commonwealth,  and  crimes  which  origi- 
nate in  selfish  cupidity.  To  the  benefit  of  this  distinction  Hast- 
ings  is  fairiy  entitled.  There  is,  we  conceire,  no  reason  to  bqi- 
pect  that  the  Rohilla  war,  the  revolution  of  Benares^  or  tiie 
spoliation  of  the  Princesses  of  Oude,  added  a  rupee  to  his  fortune. 
We  will  not  aflSrm  that,  in  all  pecuniary  dealings,  he  showed  that 
punctilious  integrity,  that  dread  of  the  faintest  appearance  of 
evil,  which  is  now  the  glory  of  the  Indian  dvil  service.  Bat 
when  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  and  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  he  was  exposed,  are  considered,  we  are  more  in- 
clined to  praise  him  for  his  general  uprightness  with  respect  to 
money,  than  rigidly  to  bhime  him  for  a  few  transactions  which 
would  now  be  called  indelicate  and  irregular,  but  which  eren 
now  would  hardly  be  designated  as  corrupt.  A  rapacious  man 
he  certainly  was  not.  Had  he  been  so,  he  would  infallibly  hare 
returned  to  his  country  the  richest  subject  in  Europe.  We  speak 
within  compass,  when  we  say  that,  without  applying  any  extra- 
ordinary pressure,  he  might  easily  have  obtained  from  the  zemin- 
dars of  the  Company's  provinces,  and  from  neighbouring  princes, 
in  the  course  of  thirteen  years,  more  than  three  millions  sterling, 
and  mig^t  have  outshone  the  splendour  of  Carlton  House  and  of 
the  Paicds  Royal.  He  brought  home  a  fortune  such  as  a  Gover- 
nor-General, fond  of  state,  and  careless  of  thrift,  might  eaaly, 
during  so  long  a  tenure  of  oiSce,  save  out  of  his  legal  salary. 
Mrs  Hastings,  we  are  afraid,  was  lew  scrupulous.  It  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  she  accepted  presents  with  great  alacrity,  and 
that  sl^e  thus  formed,  without  the  connivance  of  her  husband,  a 
private  hoard,  amounting  to  several  lacs  of  rupees.  We  are  the 
more  inclined  to  give  credit  to  this  story,  because  Mr  Gleig,  who 
cannot  but  have  neard  it,  does  not,  as  far  as  we  have  observed, 
notice  or  contradict  it. 

The  influence  of  Mrs  Hastings  over  her  husband  was  indeed 
such,  that  she  might  easily  have  obtained  much  larger  sums  than 
she  was  ever  accused  of  receiving.  At  length  her  health  began 
to  give  way ;  and  the  Governor- General,  much  against  his  will, 
was  compelled  to  send  her  to  England.  He  seems  to  have  loved 
her  with  that  love  which  is  peculiar  to  men  of  strow  minds — to 
men  whose  affection  is  not  easily  won  or  widely  diffused.  The 
talk  of  Calcutta  ran  for  some  time  on  the  luxurious  manner  ia 
which  he  fitted  up  the  round-house  of  an  Indiaman  for  her  ac- 
commodation— on  the  profusion  of  sandal-wood  and  carved  ivory 
which  adorned  her  cabm-^-and  on  the  thousands  which  had  been 
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• 
expended  in  order  to  procure  for  her  the  society  of  an  agreeable 
female  companion  during  the  voyage.  We  may  remark  here, 
that  the  letters  of  Hastings  to  his  wife  are  exceedingly  charac- 
teristic— tender,  and  full  of  indications  of  esteem  and  confidence ; 
hut,  at  the  same  time,  a  little  more  ceremonious  than  is  usual  in 
•0  intimate  a  relation.  The  solemn  courtesy  with  which  be  com- 
pHraents  *  his  elegant  Marian,'  reminds  us  now  and  then  of  the 
dignified  air  with  which  Sir  Charles  Grandison  bowed  over  Miss 
Byron's  hand  in  the  cedar  parlour. 

After  some  months  Hastings  prepared  to  follow  his  wife  to 
England.  When  it  was  announced  that  he  was  about  to  quit 
his  office,  the  feeling   of  the  society  which  he  had    so  long 

Joremed  manifested  itself  by  many  signs.  Addresses  poured  in 
ora  Europeans  and  Asiatics,  from  civil  functionaries,  soldiers, 
and  traders.  On  the  day  on  which  he  delivered  up  the  keys  of 
office,  a  crowd  of  friends  and  admirers  formed  a  lane  to  the  quay 
where  he  embarked.  Several  barges  escorted  him  far  down  the 
river ;  and  some  attached  friends  refused  to  quit  him  till  the  low 
eoast  of  Bengal  was  fading  from  the  view,  and  till  the  pilot  was 
leaving  the  snip. 

Of  nis  voyage  little  is  known,  except  that  he  amused  himself 
with  books  and  with  his  pen ;  and  that,  among  the  compositions 
bv  which  he  beguiled  the  tediousness  of  that  long  leisure,  was  a 
pleaMng  imitation  of  Horace's  Otium  Divoa  rogat.  This  little 
poem  was  inscribed  to  his  friend  Mr  Shore,  afterwards  Lord 
Teignmouth — a  man  of  whose  integrity,  humanity,  and  honour, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly ;  but  who,  like  some  other 
excellent  members  of  the  civil  service,  extended  to  the  conduct 
of  Hastings  an  indulgence  of  which  his  own  conduct  never  stood 
in  need. 

The  voyage  was,  for  those  times,  very  speedy.  Hastings  was 
Kttie  more  than  four  months  on  the  sea.  In  June  1 785,  he  binded 
tt  Plymouth,  posted  to  London,  appeared  at  Court,  paid  bis 
respects  in  Leadenhall  Street,  and  then  retired  with  his  wife  to 
Chehenbam. 

He  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  reception.  The  King  treated 
Uni  with  marked  atstinction.  The  Queen,  who  had  already  in- 
euned  much  censure  on  account  of  the  favour  which,  in  spite  of 
die  ordinary  severity  of  her  virtue,  she  had  shown  to  the  *  ele- 

*  gant  Bdbrian,'  was  not  less  gradous  to  Hastings,  The  Direc- 
tors received  htm  in  a  solemn  sitting ;  and  their  chairman  read 
to  him  a  vote  of  thanks  which  they  had  passed  without  one  dis- 
seuUent  voice.  *  I  find  myself,'  said  Hastings,  in  a  letter  written 
about  a  quarter  of  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  Ennrland. — ^  ^  find 

*  myself  every  where,  and  universally^  treatea  with  evidence^ 
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*  apparent  even  to  my  own  observation,  that  I  possess  the  good 

*  opinion  of  my  country/ 

The  confident  and  exulting  tone  of  his  correspondence  about 
this  time  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  had  already  received 
ample  notice  of  the  attack  which  was  in  preparation.  Within  a 
week  after  he  landed  at  Plymouth,  Burke  gave  notice  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  a  motion  seriously  anecting  a  gentleman 
lately  returned  from  India.  The  session,  however,  was  then  so 
far  advanced,  that  it  was  impossible  to  enter  on  so  extensive  and 
important  a  subject. 

Hastings,  it  is  clear,  was  not  sensible  of  the  danger  of  his  po- 
sition. Indeed  that  sagacity,  that  judgment,  that  readiness  in 
devising  expedients,  which  had  distinguished  him  in  the  .East, 
seemed  now  to  have  forsaken  him ;  not  that  his  abilities  were  at 
all  impaired ;  not  that  he  was  not  still  the  same  man  who  had  tri- 
umphed over  Francis  and  Nuncomar,  who  had  made  the  Chief 
Justice  and  the  Nabob  Vizier  his  tools,  who  had  deposed  Cheyte 
Sing,  and  repelled  Hyder  Ali; — but  an  oak,  as  Mr  Grattan 
finely  said,  should  not  be  transplanted  at  fifty.  A  man  who, 
having  left  England  when  a  boy,  returns  to  it  after  thirty  or 
forty  years  passed  in  India,  will  find,  be  his  talents  what  they 
may,  that  he  has  much  both  to  learn  and  to  unlearn  before  he 
can  take  a  place  among  English  statesmen.  The  working  of  a 
representative  system,  the  war  of  parties,  the  arts  of  debate,  the 
influence  of  the  press,  are  startling  novelties  to  him.  Surrounded 
on  every  side  by  new  machines  and  new  tactics,  he  is  as  much 
bewildered  as  Hannibal  would  have  been  at  Waterloo,  or  The- 
mistocles  at  Trafalgar.  His  very  acuteness  deludes  him.  His 
very  vigour  causes  him  to  stumble.  The  more  correct  his 
maxims,  when  applied  to  the  stateof  society  to  which  he  is  accus^ 
tomed,  the  more  certain  they  are  to  lead  him  astray.  This  was 
strikingly  the  case  with  Hastings.  In  India  he  had  a  bad  hand  ; 
but  he  was  master  of  the  game,  and  he  won  every  stake.  la 
England  he  held  excellent  cards,  if  he  had  known  now  to  play 
them ;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  own  errors  that  he  was  brought 
to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

Of  all  his  errors  the  most  serious  was  perhaps  the  choice  of  a 
champion.  Clive,  in  similar  circumstances,  had  made  a  singu- 
larly happy  selection.  He  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  Wed- 
derburn,  afterwards  Lord  Loughborough,  one  of  the  few  great 
advocates  who  have  also  been  great  in  the  House  of  Commons* 
To  the  defence  of  Clive,  therefore,  nothing  was  wanting — neither 
leaminfi:  nor  knowledge  of  the  world,  neither  forensic  acuteness 
nor  that  eloquence  wnicn  charms  political  assemblies.  Hastings 
intrusted  his  interests  to  a  very  different  person,  a  major  in  the* 
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Bengal  army  named  Scott.  This  gentleman  had  been  sent  over 
from  India  some  time  before  as  the  agent  of  the  Governor- Gen- 
eral. It  was  rumoured  that  his  services  were  rewarded  with 
iniental  munificence  ;  and  we  believe  that  he  received  much  more 
than  Hastings  could  conveniently  spare.  The  Major  obtained  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  and  was  there  regarded  as  the  organ  of  his 
employer.  It  was  evidently  impossible  that  a  gentleman  so 
tttnated,  could  speak  with  the  authority  which  belongs  to  an  in- 
dependent position.  Nor  had  the  agent  of  Hastings  the  talents 
necessary  for  obtaining  the  ear  of  an  assembly  which,  accustomed 
to  listen  to  great  orators,  had  naturally  become  fastidious.  He 
was  always  on  his  legs  ;  he  was  very  tedious;  and  he  had  only 
<>ne  topic,  the  merits  and  wrongs  of  Hastings.  Every  body  who 
knows  the  House  of  Commons  will  easily  guess  what  followed. 
The  Major  was  soon  considered  as  the  greatest  bore  of  his  time. 
His  exertions  were  not  confined  to  Parliament.  There  was  hardly 
a  day  on  which  the  newspapers  did  not  contain  some  puff  upon 
Hastings,  signed  AsicUicus  or  Bengalensis^  but  known  to  be 
written  by  the  indefotigable  Scott;  and  hardly  a  month  in  which 
some  bulky  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject,  and  from  the  same  pen, 
did  not  pass  to  the  trunk-makers  and  the  pastry-cooks.  As  to 
this  gentleman's  capacity  for  conducting  a  delicate  question 
through  Parliament,  our  readers  will  want  no  evidence  beyond 
that  which  they  will  find  in  letters  preserved  in  these  volumes. 
We  will  give  a  single  specimen  of  his  temper  and  judgment.  He 
designated  the  gpreatest  man  then  living  as  *  that  reptile  Mr  Burke.* 
In  spite,  however,  of  this  unfortunate  choice,  the  general  as* 
pect  of  affairs  was  favourable  to  Hastings.  The  King  was  on 
his  side.  The  Company  and  its  servants  were  zealous  in  his 
etose.  Among  public  men  he  had  many  ardent  friends.  Such 
were  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  outlived  the  vigour  of  his  body  but 
not  of  his  mind ;  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  though  unconnected 
with  any  party,  retained  the  importance  which  belongs  to  great 
talents  and  knowledge.  The  ministers  were  generally  believed 
to  be  fiivourable  to  the  late  Governor- General.  They  owed  their 
power  to  the  clamour  which  had  been  raised  against  Mr  Fox's 
East  India  bill.  The  authors  of  that  bill,  when  accused  of  in- 
vading vested  rights,  and  of  setting  up  powers  unknown  to  the 
constitution,  had  defended  themselves  by  pointing  to  the  crimes 
of  Hastings,  and  by  arguing  that  abuses  so  extraordinary  justified 
extraordtnafy  measures.  Those  who,  by  opposing  that  bill,  had 
raised  themselves  to  the  head  of  affairs,  would  naturally  be  inclined 
to  extenuate  the  evils  which  had  been  made  the  plea  for  admi- 
mstering  so  violent  a  remedy ;  and  such,  in  fact,  was  their  general 
disposition.  The  Lord-Chancellor  Thurlow,  in  particular,  whose 
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great  place  and  force  of  intellect  gave  him  a  wdfht  in  the  govern- 
ment mferior  only  to  that  of  Mr  riitj  espoused  the  cause  of  Hast- 
ings with  indecorous  violence.  Mr  Pitt,  though  he  had  censored 
many  parts  of  the  Indian  system,  had  studiously  abstained  from 
saying  a  word  against  the  late  chief  of  the  Imlian  government* 
To'  Miyor  Scott,  indeed,  the  young  minister  had  in  private  exr 
tolled  Hastings  as  a  great,  a  wonderful  man,  who  had  the  highest 
claims  on  the  go? emment.  There  was  only  one  objection  to  grant- 
ing all  that  so  eminent  a  servant  of  the  public  could  ask ; — the 
resolution  of  censure  still  remained  on  the  journak  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  That  resolution  was,  indeed,  unjust ;  but,  till  it 
was  rescinded,  oould  the  minister  advise  the  King  to  bestow  any 
mark  of  approbation  on  the  person  censured  ?  If  Major  Scott 
is  to  be  trusted,  Mr  Pitt  declared  that  this  was  the  only  reason 
which  prevented  the  government  from  conferring  a  peerage  on 
the  late  Governor- General.  Mr  Dundas  was  the  only  important 
member  of  the  administration  who  was  deeply  committed  to  a 
different  view  of  the  subject.  He  had  moved  the  retolutioas 
which  created  the  difficulty ;  but  even  from  him  little  was  to  be 
apprehended.  Since  he  presided  over  the  committee  on  eastern 
,  affairs,  great  chancres  haa  tidien  place.  He  was  surrounded  by 
new  allies ;  he  had  fixed  his  hopes  on  new  objects ;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  his  good  qualities — and  he  had  many — flattery 
itself  never  reckoned  rigid  consistency  in  the  number. 

From  the  ministry,  therefore,  Hastings  had  every  reason  to 
expect  support ;  and  the  ministry  was  very  powerful.  The  oppo- 
sition was  loud  and  vehement  against  him.  But  the  opposition, 
though  forniidable  from  the  wealth  and  influence  of  some  of  its 
members,  and  from  the  admirable  talents  and  eloquence  of  otheis, 
was  outnumbered  in  parliament,  and  odious  throughout  the 
country.  Nor,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  was  the  opposition  gene- 
rally desirous  to  eng^e  in  so  serious  an  under taKine"  as  the  im- 
peachment of  an  Indian  Governor.  Such  an  impeachment  must 
last  for  years.  It  must  impose  on  the  chiefs  of  the  party  an 
immense  load  of  labour.  Yet  it  could  scarcely,  iii  any  manner, 
affect  the  event  of  the  great  political  game.  The  followers  of 
the  coalition  were  therefore  more  inclined  to  revile  Hastings 
than  to  prosecute  him.  They  lost  no  opportunity  of  coupling 
his  name  with  the  names  of  the  most  hateful  tyrants  of  whom 
history  makes  mention.  The  wits  of  Brookes's  aimed  their  keen- 
est sarcasms  both  at  his  public,  and  at  his  domestic  life.  Some 
line  diamonds  which  he  nad  presented,  as  it  was  rumoured,  to 
the  royal  family,  and  a  certain  richly  carved  ivory  bed  which  the 
Queen  had  done  him  the  honour  to  accept  from  him,  were  &- 
voufite  subjects  of  ridicule.     One  lively  poet  proposed,  that  the 
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E't'"  f 'fce  fidp  Marian'8  present  husband  should  be  io 
*"«  hy  liw  pencU  of  his  predecessor ;  and  that  Imhoffsl 
o(,?OT  *°  embellish  the  House  of  Commons  with  pair 
«  be  Meedinit  Rohillas  of  Nuncomar  swinging,  of  Chey te 
f"'"^  hiauelf  down  to  the  Ganges.  Another,  in  an  exq». 
J«moR,u8  parody  of  Virgil's  third  eclogue,  propounded  the 
"on-what  that  niinera!  could  be  of  which  the  rays  had  po^ 
»«ke  the  most  austeie  of  princesses  the  friend  of  a  wantoi 
Uufil  described,  with  gay  malevolence,  the  gorgeous  8pPf»f* 
«"  HaMing,  at  sf  James's,  the  galaxy  of  jewels,  to"» 
•^nw,  which  adorned  her  headdress,  her  necklace  g»ei 
jnit  future  votes,  and  the  depending  questions  lh»' "'''^,1 
«f  fan.  Satirical  attacks  of  this  description,  and  p«" 
nw«'on  for  a  Tote  of  censure,  would  have  satisfied  the  grjeai 
of  the  opposition  But  there  were  two  men  whose  >"'?'& 
»"  not  to  be  so  appeased,  Philip  Francis,  and  Edmund  d 

Francis  bad  recently  entered  the  House  of  <^o"""J'"*L,„ 
•IjWdy  esUbJished  a  character  there  for  industry  and  ta' 
yooured  indeed  under  one  most  unfortunate  defect-— 
1«ncy,     But  he  occafiionally  expressed  himself  with  a 
and  enefgy  worthy  of  the  greatest  orators.     Before  be  o 
""y  fJaya  in  parliament,  he  incurred  the  bitter  disliK® 
*l»  constantly  treated  him  with  as  much  asperity  as  ^"^    e 
dtbate  would  tllow.     Neither  lapse  of  years  nor  change  ^ 
lid  mitigated  the  enmities  which  Francis  had  brought  ^a 
"^  Emu     After  his  usual  fashion,  he  mistook  hU  ina'^*  ^ 
forvirtue;  nureed  it,  as  preachers  tell  us  that  we  ought  » 
«f  good  dispositions ;  and  paraded  it,  on  all  occasions,  wu 
"Mical  ostentation.  ,  ,  _ 

The  zeal  of  Burke  was  still  fiercer;  but  it  wa»  'a^  P 
Meo  unable  to  understand  the  elevation  of  his  uiind,  have 
to  find  out  some  discreditable  motive  for  the  vehemence  and 
linadty  which  he  showed  on  this  occasion.  But  they  "^V^JI 
g«lier  foiled.  The  idle  story  that  he  had  some  private  sligii 
fewnge,  liaa  long  been  pven  up,  even  by  the  advocate 
HiMuM.  Mr  Gleig  supposes  that  Burke  was  actuated 
put?  spirit,  that  he  retained  a  bitter  remembrance  of  the  fal 
ibtcMlition,  that  he  attributed  that  fall  to  the  exertions  of 
Emi  India  interest,  and  that  he  considered  Hastings  as  the  b 
aailhe  personification  of  that  interest.  This  explanation  se 
to  be  lufficiently  refuted  by  a  reference  to  dales.  The  hosti 
nf  Qurke  to  Hastings  commenced  long  before  the  coalition ; 
hiKd  loag  after  Burka  had  become  a  strenuous  supportei 
tboic  by  whom  the  coalition  had  been  defeated.  It  began  w 
Bgikc  tml  Fox,  clo«Iy  allied  together,  were  attacking  the  in 
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ence  of  the   crown,  and  calKng   for  peace   with  tlie    American 
republic.    It  continued  till  Burke,  alienated  from  Fox,  and  loaded 
with  the  favours  of  the  crown,  died,  preachin^r  a  crusade  against 
the  French  republic.     It  seems  absurd  to  attribute  to  the  events 
of  1784   an  enmity  which  began  in    1781,    and  which  retained 
undiminished  force  long  after  persons  far  more  deeply  implicated 
than  Hastings  in  the  events  of  1784,  had  been  cordially  forgiven. 
And  why  should  we  look  for  any  other  explanation  of  Burke's 
conduct  than  that  which  we  find  on  the  surface  ?   The  plain  truth 
is,  that  Hastings  had  committed  some  great  crimes,  and  that  the 
thought  of  those  crimes  made  the  blood   of  Burke  boil  in  his 
veins  ;    for  Burke  was  a  man   in   whom    compassion    for  suf- 
fering, and  hatred  of  injustice  and  tyranny,  were  as  strong  as 
in  Las  Casas,    or  Clarkson.      And  although  in  him,  as  in  Las 
Casas,  and  in  Clarkson,  these  noble  feelings  were  alloyed  with 
the  infirmity  which  belongs  to  human  nature,  he  is,  like  them, 
entitled  to  this  great  praise,  that  he  devoted  years  of  intense  la- 
tour  to  the  service  of  a  people  with  whom  he  had  neither  blood 
jior  language,  neither  religion  nor  manners  in  common;  and  from 
^hom  no  requital,  no  thanks,  no  applause  could  be  expected. 

His  knowledge  of  India  was  such  as  few,  even  of  those  Euro- 

^eans  who  have  passed  many  years  in  that  country,  have  attain- 

^1'  l"/^^r  as  certainly  was  never  attained  by  any  public  man 

^ho  had  no^^^^^  Europe.      He  had  studied  the  history,  the 

^.^'''Vnnnd  nnT5^!  ""^  "^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  industry,  such  as  is  sel- 

^.T  f.  have  nlJh     '  V  ""^^^   g^^^^^  ^^d  so  much  sensibility. 

^'    n7.a^  maL   of  ^'  \^^^  ,^^^^"y  laborious,  and  have  collecte'd 

^"^  X  hiThith/.  '"^^^^^^l^  •>  but   the  manner  in  which  Burke 

^T^^nd  1  tfbrP.^'oT^^      ^f  intellect  to  work  on  statements  of 

^""""I'TthZ  hul  K  f  ^""^^^^  ^^  P^^^^liar  to  himself.    In  every 

^^     ?'L\    found  som^n!-    '    ^'^  "^^^^»   at  once  philosophical  and 

^""ntsed  ardig^sTete  '^  ^^^^^^^  or  to  delfght     feis  reason 

^^V    Unn    animated   an^        i  ^^^^  ^^^  shapeless  masses;  his  ima- 

^"?ness,  »"^  confusion     ^''^^^''^d   them.     Out  of  darkness,  and 

id^^^  -^s  and  vivid  nio*^**,  Qi^ew  a  rich  abundance  of  ingenious 

^^'l^^  faculty,  wherebv  !^^-     -^^  ^^^>  ^"  the  highest  degree,  that 

X»^^         in  the  distant  an^^^  ^®  ^^^®  to  live  in  the  past  and  in  the 

/ut«''%ot  to  him,    as    t   ^^  the  unreal.  India  and  its  inhabitants 

-^^^^    cti^^^'  ^^t  a  real    ^    ^^ost  Englishmen,   mere   names  and 

0X>^^^^\ie  stranffe  vegetat"^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  people.    The  burning 

^iiU  ^^^\A  and  the   tank  •  *^v        ^^®  palm  and  the  cocoa-tree ;  the 

j-j^^  .   ^     under  which  th'       •  ^  liuge  trees,  older  than  the  Mogul 

^jtip^^f  the  peasant's   j^^^^^^^a^e  crowds  assemble;  the  thatched 

^a^^  ^^^  the  rich  tracery  of  the  mosque, 
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where  the  imaum  prayed  with  his  face  to  Mecca ;  the  drums^ 
and  banners,  and  gaudy  idols  ;  the  devotee  swinging  in  the  air ; 
the  graceful  maiden,  with  the  pitcher  on  her  head,  descending 
the  steps  to  the  river-side ;  the  black  faces,  the  lo^g  beards, 
the  yellow  streaks  of  sect ;  the  turbans  and  the  flowing  robes ; 
the  spears  and  the  silver  maces  ;  the  elephants  with  their  cano- 
pies of  state ;  the  gorgeous  palankin  of  the  prince,  and  the 
dose  litter  of  the  noble  lady — all  those  things  were  to  him  as  the 
objects  amidst  which  his  own  life  had  been  passed — as  the  objects 
which  lay  on  the  road  between  Beaconsfield  and  St  James's 
Street.  All  India  was  present  to  the  eye  of  his  mind,  from  the 
hills  where  suitors  laid  gold  and  perfumes  at  the  feet  of  sove- 
reigns, to  the  wild  moor  where  the  gipsy-camp  was  pitched — 
from  the  bazars,  humming  like  bee-hives  with  the  crowd  of 
buyers  and  sellers,  to  the  jungle  where  the  lonely  courier  shakes 
bis  bunch  of  iron  rings  to  scare  away  the  hysenas.  He  had  just 
M  lively  an  idea  of  the  insurrection  at  Benares  as  of  Lord 
George  Gordon's  riots,  and  of  the  execution  of  Nuncoaar  as  of 
the  execution  of  Dr  Dodd.  Oppression  in  Bengal  was  to  him 
the  same  thing  as  oppression  in  tne  streets  of  London* 

He  saw  that  Hastings  had  been  guilty  of  some  most  unjusti- 
fiable acts.  All  that  followed  was  natural  and  necessary  in  a 
mind  like  Burke's.  His  imagination  and  his  passions,  once  ex- 
cited, hurried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  justice  and  good  sense. 
His  reason,  powerful  as  it  was,  was  reduced  to  be  the  slave  of 
feelings  which  it  should  have  controlled.  His  indignation,  vir- 
tQOQs  in  its  origin,  acquired  too  much  of  the  character  of  per- 
sonal aversion.  He  could  see  no  mitigating  circumstance,  no 
redeeming  merit.  His  temper,  which,  though  generous  and  affec- 
tionate, had  always  been  irritable,  had  now  oeen  made  almost 
SiTige  by  bodily  infirmities  and  mental  vexations.  Conscious  of 
great  powers  and  great  virtues,  he  found  himself,  in  age  and 
poverty,  a  mark  for  the  hatred  of  a  perfidious  court,  and  a 
deluded  people.  In  Parliament  his  eloquence  was  out  of  date. 
AvouDg  generation,  which  knew  him  not,  had  filled  the  House. 
Whenever  he  rose  to  speak,  his  voice  was  drowned  by  the 
onseemly  interruptions  of  lads,  who  were  in  their  cradles  when 
Ins  orations  on  the  Stamp  Act  called  forth  the  applause  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Chatham.  These  things  had  produced  on  his 
prond  and  sensitive  spirit  an  effect  at  which  we  cannot  wonder. 
He  eould  no  longer  discuss  any  question  with  calmness,  or  make 
allowances  for  honest  difference  of  opinion.  Those  who  think 
that  be  was  more  violent  and  acrimonious  in  debates  about  India 
than  on  other  occasions,  are  ill-informed  respecting  the  last  vears 
of  his  life.    In  the  discussions  on  the  Commercial  1  reaty  with  the 
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court  of  Versailles,  on  the  Regency,  on  the  French  Revfdutioa, 
he  Bbowed  even  more  virulence  than  in  cooducting  the  impeaeb- 
meot.     Indeed  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  very  peistnu  who 
represented  him  as  a  miscbievoue  maniac  for  condemning  ia 
burning  words  the  Uohilla  war,  and  the  spoliation  of  the  Be- 
gums, exalted  him  into  an  inspired  prophet  as  soon  as  he  be^ 
to  declaim,  with  greater  vehemence,  and  not  with  greater  rea- 
son, against  the  takins  of  the  Bastile,  and  the  iosuus  offered  to 
Marie- Antoinette.     To  us  he  appears  to  have  been  neither  « 
maniac  in  the  former  case,  nor  a  prophet  in  the  latter ;  bat  in 
both  cases  a  great  and  good  man,  led  into  extravagance  by  a 
tempestuous  sensibility,  which  domineered  over  all  his  faculties. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  personal  antipathy  of  Franos, 
or  the  nobler  indignation  of  Burke,  would  have  1^  their  puty 
to  adopt  extreme  measures  ag^nst  Hastings,  if  his  own  c<mduct 
bad  been  judicious.     He  should  have  felt  that,   great  as  hit 
public  services  had  been,  be  was  not  faultless ;  and  should  have 
been  ccwitent  to  make  bis  escape,  without  aspiring  to  the  him- 
ours  of  a  triumph.     He  and  his  agent  took  a  different  view. 
They  were  impatient  for  the  rewards  which,  as  they  conceived, 
were  deferred  only  till  Burke's  attack  should  be  over.     They 
accordingly  resolved  to  force  a  decisive  action  with  an  enemy, 
for  whom,  if  they  had  been  wise,  they  would  have  made  a  bridge 
of  gold.     On  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  1786,   Major  Scrtt 
reminded  Burke  of  the  notice  given  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
asked  whether  it  was  seriously  intended  to  bring  any  charge 
gainst  the  late   Governor- General.      This   chalUnge   left  bo 
course  open  to  the  oppoution,  except  to  come  forward  as  accuserc, 
or  to  acknowledge  tneroselves  calumniators.   The  administratioa 
of  Hastings  had  not  been  so  blameless,  nor  was  the  great  party 
of  Fox  anB  North  so  feeble,  that  it  could  be  prudent  to  venture 
on  so  bold  a  defiance.     The  leaders  of  the  opposiUon  instantly 
returned  the  only  answer  which  they  could  with  honour  return ; 
and  the  whole  party  was  irrevocably  pledged  to  a  prosecution. 

Burke  began  his  operations  by  applying  for  Papers.  Some  of 
the  documents  for  which  he  asked  were  refused  by  the  ministeis, 
who,  in  the  debate,  held  language  such  as  strongly  confirmed  tbe 
r  intended  to  support  Hastings.  In 
on  the  table.  1  hey  bad  been  drawn 
,  though  in  a  form  too  much  resem- 
Hastings  was  furnished  with  a  copy 
as  intimated  to  him,  that  he  might, 
in  his  own  defence  at  the  bar  of  tbe 

pursued  by  the  same  fatality  whidi 
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W  attcDded  him  ever  since  the  day  when  he  set  foot  on  English 
groiuid.  It  seemed  to  be  decreed  that  this  man,  so  politic  and 
80  Mioeesaful  in  the  East,  should  commit  nothing  but  blunders  in 
Eniope.  -Any  iudicious  adviser  would  have  told  him  that  the 
best  thing  wtu^  he  could  do  would  be  to  make  an  eloquent^ 
forcible,  and  affecting  oration  at  the  bar  of  the  House ;  but  that^ 
if  be  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak,  but  found  it  necessary  to 
rctd,  he  ought  to  be  as  concise  as  possible*  Audiences  accus- 
tomed to  extemporaneous  debating  of  the  highest  excellence,  are 
•hrays  impatient  of  long  written  compositions.  Hastings,  how- 
erer,  sat  aown  as  he  would  have  done  at  the  Government-house 
io  Bengal,  and  prepared  a  paper  of  immense  length.  That  paper, 
if  reeoraed  on  the  consultations  of  an  Indian  administration,  would 
liftve  been  juatly  praised  as  a  very  able  minute.  But  it  was  now 
out  of  place.  It  fell  flat,  as  the  best  written  defence  must  have 
Mien  flat,  on  an  assembly  accustomed  to  the  animated  and 
itrenuous  conflicts  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  The  members,  as  soon  as 
tbeir  curiosity  about  the  face  and  demeanour  of  so  eminent  a 
KntDger  waa  satisfied,  walked  away  to  dinner,  and  left  Hastings 
Is  teU  his  story  till  midnight  to  the  clerks  and  the  sergeant-at- 


All  preliminary  steps  having  been  duly  taken,  Burke,  in  the 
Wionmg  of  June,  brought  forward  the  charge  relating  to  the 
Booilla  war.  He  acted  discreetly  in  placing  this  accusation  in 
tlie  van ;  for  Dundas  had  moved,  ana  the  House  had  adopted 
t  resdation,  condemning,  in  the  most  severe  terms,  the  policy 
fallowed  by  Hastings  with  regard  to  Rohilcund.  Dundas  had 
Kitle,  or  rather  nothmg,  to  say  in  defence  of  bis  own  consistency ; 
W  he  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and  opposed  the  motion* 
Aaong  other  things,  he  declared  that,  though  he  still  thought  the 
KoUlia  war  unjustifiable,  he  considened  the  services  which  Hast- 
i«|p  had  subsequently  rendered  to  the  state  as  sufficient  to  atone 
eren  for  so  great  an  offence.  Pitt  did  not  speak,  but  voted  with 
Dundas ;  and  Hastings  was  absolved  by  a  hundred  and  nineteen 
votes  against  sixty-seven. 

Hastmgs  was  now  confident  of  victory.  It  seemed,  indeedt 
tittt  be  had  reason  to  be  so.  The  Romlla  war  was,  of  all  his 
liesMircs,  that  whieh  his  accusers  might  with  greatest  advantage 
<MiL  It  had  been  condemned  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  It 
hid  been  condemned  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  had  been 
foademmJ  by  Mr  Dundas,  who  had  sinoe  become  the  chief 
Binister  of  the  Crown  for  Indian  affairs.  Yet  Burke,  having 
<^»ien  this  ttroiig  ground,  had  been  completely  defeated  on  it. 
Thai,  hanng  £ttled  here,  he  should  sucoeed  on  anv  point,  waa 
gtMiUy  tiMMigfat  impossible.    It  was  runsoured  at  the  duba  and 
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coffee-houses,  that  one,  or  perhaps  two  more  charges  would  be 
brought  forward ;  that  if,  on  those  charges,  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  against  impeachment,  the  opposi* 
tion  would  let  the  matter  drop ;  that  Hastings  would  be  imme- 
diately raised  to  the  peeras^e,  decorated  with  the  star  of  the  Bath, 
sworn  of  the  privy  councu,  and  invited  to  lend  the  assistance  of 
fais'  talents  and  experience  to  th^  India  board.  Lord  Thurlow 
indeed,  some  months  before,  had  spoken  with  contempt  of  the 
scruples  which  prevented  Pitt  from  callin?  Hastings  to  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  had  even  said  that  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  afraid  of  the  Commons,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  from  taking  the  royal  plea- 
sure  about  a  patent  of  peerage.  The  very  title  was  chosen. 
Hastings  was  to  be  Lord  Daylesford.  For,  through  all  changes 
of  scene,  and  changes  of  fortune,  remained  unchanged  his  attach- 
ment to  the  spot  which  had  witnessed  the  greatness  and  the  fall 
of  his  family,  and  which  had  borne  so  great  a  part  in  the  first 
dreams  of  his  young  ambition. 

But  in  a  very  few  days  these  fair  prospects  were  overcast.  On 
the  13th  of  June,  Mr  Fox  brought  forward,  with  great  ability 
and  elomience,  the  chars;e  respecting  the  treatment  of  Cheyte 
Sing.  Francis>  followed  on  the  same  side.  The  friends  of 
Hastings  were  in  high  spirits  when  Pitt  rose.  With  his  usual 
abundance  and  felicity  of  language,  the  minister  gave  his  opinion 
on  the  case.  He  maintained  that  the  Governor-General  was 
justified  in  calling  on  the  Rajah  of  Benares  for  pecuniary  assis- 
tanccj  and  in  imposing  a  fine  when  that  assistance  was  contn- 
maciously  withheld.  He  also  thought  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Governor-General  during  the  insurrection,  had  been  distin- 
guished by  ability  and  presence  of  mind.  He  censured,  with 
great  bitterness,  the  conduct  of  Francis,  both  in  India  and  in 
Parliament,  as  most  dishonest  and  malignant.  The  necessary 
inference  from  Pitt's  arguments  seemed  to  be,  that  Hastings 
ought  to  be  honourably  acquitted  ;  and  both  the  friends  and  the 
opponents  of  the  minister  expected  from  him  a  declaration  to  that 
effect.  To  the  astonishment  of  all  parties,  he  concluded  by  say- 
ing, that  though  he  thought  it  right  in  Hastings  to  fine  Cheyte 
Sing  for  contumacy,  yet  the  amount  of  the  fine  was  too  great  for 
the  occasion.  On  this  ground,  and  on  this  ground  alone,  did  Mr 
Pitt,  applauding  every  other  part  of  the  coYiduct  of  Hastings 
with  regard  to  Benares,  declare  that  he  should  vote  in  favour  of 
Mr  Fox's  motion. 

The  House  was  thunderstruck  ;  and  it  well  might  be  so.  For 
the  wrong  done  to  Cheyte  Sing,  even  had  it  been  as  fla^tious 
BS  Fox  and  Francis  contended,  was  a  trifle  when  compared  with 
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the  horrors  which  liad  been  inflicted  on  Rohilcund.     But  if  Mr 

Pitt's  view  of  the  case  of  Cheyte  Sing  were  correct,  there  was 
QO  ground  at  all  for  an  impeachment,  or  even  for  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure.   If  the  offence  of  Hastings  was  really  no  more  than  this, 
tliat  having  a  right  to  impose  a  mulct,  tne  amount  oC  which 
mulct  was  not  defined,  but  was  left  to  be  settled  by  his  discre* 
tioo,  he  had,  not  for  his  own  advantage,  but  for  that  of  the  state, 
demanded  too  much — was  this  an  offence  which  required  a  criminal 
proceeding  of  the  highest  solemnity ;  a  criminal  proceeding,  to 
which,  during  sixty  years,  no  public  functionary  had  been  sub- 
jected ?     We  can  see,  we  think,  in  what  way  a  man  of  sense  and 
itttegrity  might  have  been  induced  to  take  any  course  respecting 
Hastings,  except  the  course  which  Mr  Pitt  took.     Such  a  man 
might  have  thought  a  great  example  necessary,  for  the  preventing 
ofiojustice,  and  for  the  vindicating  of  the  national  honour ;  and 
might,  on  that  ground,  have  voted  for  impeachment  both  on  the 
Bohilla  charge,  and  on  the  Benares  charge.     Such  a  man  might 
Lave  thought  that  the  offences  of  Hastings  had  been  atoned  for 
hy  great  services,  and  might,  on  that  ground,  have  voted  against 
the  impeachoaent  on  botn  charges*     With  great  diffidence,  we 
give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  most  correct  course  would,  on  the 
vhole,  have  been  to  impeach  on  the  Rohilla  charge,  and  to  acquit 
o&  the  Benares  charge.   Had  the  Benares  charge  appeared  to  us 
in  the  same  light  in  which  it  appeared  to  Mr  Pitt,  we  should,, 
without  hesitation,  have  voted  for  acquittal   on   that  charge, 
lie  one  course  which  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  man  of  a 
tenth  part  of  Mr  Pitt's  abilities  can  have  honestly  taken,  was 
the  course  which   he  took.      He  acquitted   Hastings  on   the 
Rohilla  charfi^e.     He  softened  down  the  Benares  charge  till  it 
hecame  no  cnarge  at  all ;  and  then  he  pronounced  that  it  con- 
tained matter  for  impeachment. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  principal  reason  assigned 
by  the  ministry  for  not  impeaching  Hastings  on  account  of  the 
Kohilla  war  was,  that  the  delinquencies  of  the  early  part  of  his 
Afhninistration  had  been  atoned  for  by  the  excellence  of  the  later 
jttrt.  Was  it  not  roost  extraordinary,  that  men  who  had  held  this 
umgoage  could  afterwards  vote  that  the  later  part  of  his  admini- 
stiation  furnished  matter  for  no  less  than  twenty  articles  of  im- 
peachment ?  They  first  contended,  that  the  conduct  of  Hasting^s 
ui  1780  and  1781  was  so  highly  meritorious,  that,  like  works  of 
S|q>ererogation  in  the  Catholic  theology,  it  ought  to  be  effica- 
cioas  for  the  cancelling  of  former  offences ;  and  uiey  then  prose- 
cated  him  for  his  conduct  in  1780  and  (781. 

The  general  astonishment  was  the  greater,  because,  only  twenty- 
four  hours  before,  the  members  on  whom  the  minister  could 
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Ah  A  r^c^^^  tlie  usual  notes  from  the  treasorjr,  begging 

^ep^^^    *    .  jj  ^eir  plaees  and  to  rote  s^mst  Mr  Fox's  motion. 

thefts  ^^iiiMert«d  by  Mr  Hastings,  tbat  eariy  on  the*inorning  of 

jt  was  ^^  whicb  tbe  debate  took  place,  Dundas  called  on 

^^^  ^*^irike  hi*'''  •^^  ^**  closeted  with  him  many  hours.     The 
.J^itt*  ^      -  j^  eonfarence  was  a  determination  to  giire  up  the  late 

^^^'^   JfLr-G^w^^^  ^^  ^^^  vengeance  of  the  opposition.     It  was 

Go^^  ,yt'  ^yen  fo^  ^^  most  powerful  minister  to  carry  all  his 

iffiP^***     with  him  in  so  strange  a  coarse.     Several  persons  high 

foUowere  ^^^  /attorney- General,  Mr  Grenville,  and  Lord  Mul- 

jji  otti    •   ^  agft^n^^  ^^  Pi*t.     But  the  devoted  adherents  who 

g*^*^\     .y^^  head  of  the  government  without  asking  questions, 

^too<^      ffieiently  numerous  to  torn  the  scale.     A  hundred  and 

^ere  »      members  voted  for  Mr  Fox's  motion  ;  seventy-nine 

^oeteen  «n        ^^^  silently  followed  Pitt. 

^?rvf  t  {rood  and  g^»^  ™^"»  ^^^  'a*®   AVilliam   Wilberforce, 
reified  the  events  of  this  remarkable  night.     He  described 
o*^^'^  mazement  of  the  House,  and  the  bitter  reflections  which 
***^  ^muttered  against  the  Prime  Minister  by  some  of  the  habitual 
^^^^    ^^  ^f  government.     Pitt  himself  appeared  to  feel  that  his 
*^^Suct  required  some  explanation.     He  left  the  treasury  bench, 
^^^  ^    some  time  by  Mr  Wilberforce,  and  very  earnestly  declared 
^u  f  he  had  found  it  impossible,  as  a  man  of  conscience,  to  stand 
^"*  lonffcr  by  Hastings.  The  business,  he  said,  was  too  bad.  Mr 
w^herforce,  we  are  bound  to  add,  fully  believed  that  his  Wend 
sincere;  and  that  the  suspicions  to  which  this  mysterious 
Affair  gave  rise,  were  altogether  unfounded. 
*   Those  suspicions,  indeed,  were  such  as  it  is  painful  to  raen- 
The  friends  of  Hastings,  most  of  whom,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ved   ffenerally  supported  the  administration,  aflBrmed  that  the 
*^otlve  of  Pitt  and  Dundas  was  jealousy.     Hastings  was  per- 
nally  a  favourite  with  the  King.    He  was  the  idol  of  the  East 
I^dia  Company,  and  of  its  servants.    If  he  were  absolved  by  the 
Commons,  seated  among  the  Lords,  admitted  to  the  Board  of 
Control,  closely  allied  with  the  strong-minded  and  imperious 
Tharlow,  was  it  not  almost  certain  that  he  would  soon  draw 
to  himself  the  entire  management  of  Eastern  aflFairs  ?     Was  it 
not  possible  that  he  might  become  a  formidable  rival  in  the 
cabinet?  It  had  probably  got  abroad  that  very  singular  commu- 
nications had  taken  place  between  Thurlow  and  Major  Scott ; 
and  that,  if  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  afraid  to  recom- 
mend Hastings  for  a  peerage,  the  Chancellor  was  ready  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  that'step  on  himself.    Of  all  ministers,  Pitt 
wad  the  least  likely  to  submit  with  patience  to  such  an  encroaeh- 
^nt  on  his  functions.     K  the  Commons  impeached  Hastings, 
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•11  danger  was  at  an  end.     The  proeeeding,  however  it  might 

terminate,  wouM  probably  last  some  vears.  In  the  mean  time, 
tlie  accnsed  person  would  be  excluded  from  honours  and  public 
employments,  and  could  scarcely  venture  even  to  pay  his  duty  at 
ecmrt.  Such  were  the  motives  attributed,  by  a  great  part  of  the 
poUie,  to  the  young  minister,  whose  ruling  passion  was  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  avarice  of  power. 

The  prorogation  soon  intenupted  the  discussions  respecting 
Hastings.     In  the  following  year,  those  discussions  were  re* 
ioaed.    The  charge   touching  the  spoliation  of  the  Begums 
was  brought  forward  by  Sheridan,  in  a  speech  which  was  so 
imperfectly  reported  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  lost ;  but 
which  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  elaborately  brilliant  of  all 
the  productions  of  his  ingenious  mind.     The  impression  which 
it  produced  was  such  as  has  never  been  equalled.     He  sat  down, 
sot  merely  amidst  cheering,  but  amidst  the  loud  clapping  of 
hands,  in  which  the  Lords  below  the  bar,  and  the  strangers  in 
tbe  gallery,  joined.     The  excitement  of  the  House  was  such  that 
10  other  speaker  could  obtain  a  hearing,  and  the  debate  was  ad« 
joamed.     The  impression  made  by  this  remarkable  display  of 
eloquence  on  severe  and  experienced  critics,  whose  discernment 
nay  be  supposed  to  have  been  quickened  by  emulation,  was  deep 
tad  permanent*     Mr  Windham,  twenty  years  later,  said  that  the 
speech  deserved  all  its  feme,  and  was,  in  spite  of  some  faults  of 
taste,  such  as  were  seldom  wanting  either  in  the  literary  or  in 
the  pariiaraentary  performances  of  Sheridan,  the  greatest  that  had 
been  delivered  witnin  the  memory  of  man.     Mr  Fox,  about  the 
tame  time,  being  asked  by  the  late  Lord  Holland  what  was  the 
heit  speech  ever  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  assigned  the 
first  place,  without  hesitation,  to  the  great  oration  of  Sheridan  on 
the  Oude  charge. 

When  the  debate  was  resumed,  the  tide  ran  so  strongly  against 
the  accused,  that  his  friends  were  coughed  and  scraped  down. 
Pitt  declared  himself  for  Sheridan's  motion ;  and  the  question  was 
Ctfried  by  a  hundred  and  seventy*five  votes  against  sixty-eight. 

The  opposition,  flushed  with  victorv^  and  strongly  supported 
hy  the  public  sympathy,  proceeded  to  bring  forward  a  succession 
of  charges  relating  chiefly  to  pecuniary  transactions.  The  friends 
of  Hastings  were  discouraged,  and,  having  now  no  hope  of  being 
drie  to  avert  an  impeachment,  were  not  very  strenuous  in  their 
exertions.  At  length  the  House,  having  agreed  to  twenty  arti- 
cles of  charge,  directed  Burke  to  go  before  tbe  Lords,  and  to 
impeach  the  late  Governor^ General  of  High  Crimes  and  Misde- 
i^eaaoun.  Hastings  was  at  the  same  time  arrested  by  the  Ser- 
g^Mt-«t-Arms,  and  carried  to  the  bar  of  the  Peers. 
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The  sesdon  was  now  within  ten   days  of  its   dose.     It  w^ 
therefore,  impos^ble   that  any  progress  coald    be  made  in    the 
Uiul  till  the  next  year.      Hastings  was  admitted  to  bail ;    and 
further  proceedings  were  postponed  till  the   Houses  should  re- 
assemble. 

When  Parliament  met  in  the  following  winter,  the   Commons 
proceeded  to  elect  a  committee  for  managing  the  unpeachment. 
Burke  stood  at  the  head,  and  with  him  were  associated  most  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  oppo^tion.      Bat  when   the  name 
of  Francis  was  read,    a  fierce  contention   arose.      It  was  said 
that  Francis  and  Hastings  were  notoriously  on  bad  terms ;  that 
they  had  been  at  feud  daring  many  years  ;  that  on  one  occasion 
their  mutual  aTersion  had  impelled  them   to  seek   each  other's 
lives ;  and  that  it  would  be  improper  and  indelicate  to  select  a 
private  enemy  to  be  a  public  accuser.     It  was   urged  on  the 
other  side  wi^   great  force,  particularly  by  Mr  Windham,  that 
imnartiality,  though  the  first  duty  of  a  jodige,  had  neyer  been 
ire^v^ued  among  we  qualities  of  an  advocate  ;  that  in  the  ordt- 
niury  adminiuration  of  cnminal  justice  in  Flngland,  the  aggrieved 
partY%  the  very  last  person  who  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  jary- 
box^  is  the  prosecutor ;  that  what    was  wanted  in  a  manager 
was  uo^  that  he  should  be  £ree  from  bias,  bat  that  he  should  be 
eneryftic,  ab\t\  welWinformed,  and  active.     The  ability  and  in- 
fortaatioa  of  Francis  were  admitted :    and  the  reiy  animosity 
with  which  he  wa$^  r^pixncbed.  whether  a  virtae  or  a  rice,  was 
at  lea^t  a  pWdge  for  hb  energy  aad  activity.     It  seems  difficult 
t\>  tefute  the$e  ar^meni^     ^ut  the  inveterate  hatred  home  by 
Ft^ncb  to  lUtmn^  hAd  excited  g:e»eral  diagyiit       The  House 
j^vWd  that  FraiKts  si^c^alvi  cot  be  a  manager.     Pitt  TOted  with 
tW  M^^^ty :  Wmdis  w.th  ti:e  miaonTy. 

1a  the  meaa  u^m^  the  p;^jLnn:iks  for  the  trial  had  proceeded 

ta^v\ly ;  Mid  mi  the  l^ih  <<  Fe^^affy  ITSS^  the  attings  of  the 

Cs^tt  c<«MaeTK>e>L     Tt>ef>f  hax^  beea  ^yfticltG  anore  dauling 

tK\  \V,e  ♦ves  aiK>w  jvc5ys>xj$  m v,h  Ww>el*ery  aaad  doth  of  gciA,  more 

axXi^Hivy'  t^  ^TV'Wft-^ur'  ciLl.drer.^  tbjn  that  whadi  was  then  exhi- 

\it<^  at  W^^imt^^t^tr;  Viu  pechihi^  ^^f^  »e^>er  wms  a  spectacle 

«sN  xk><^U  ciiic*4v*led  tv>  «rie  a  ^^c--y  cultivated,  a  reflecting,  an 

xWM^A**tix>^  vairs^.  A?,  tSe  >i'an>j>  ki>^  of  iatetest  which  Wong 

V\  iW  ^"^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^;v;jlt;^  t.^  the  prescait  and  to  the  past^ 

Xk^^x  <sC,^v^m  <v^  ^vrx  -^v^^  Jl:^i  ia  ^<ae  koor,  AH  the  talents  and 

l^W  tV^"^  iKNNMftKjfO  x>.T(S¥^r:^mV,^c4:  «?c  Srreiified  by  fiberty  and  civi- 

Ut^th^  ^^"^  ^^*  v\>s5VA\TN^  ^ui  e^tvTT  acTaatage  that  could  be 

^i^\^  V^xtV  tv\vm  ^,v^Y<^Jk;  vs»;  asJ  rMMi  f li^ti  it  ■  ETcty  step  in 

^iws  w'^'^'^*^^-'^'^  <^>-^vsl  tW  *?  .^i  <^:i«  VsKkwavd,  throngh  many 

%tvij^^  ^^M^t^\>^>>^  k^^  tVs'  ^Ij^\^  ^>?ca  Uie  JMadbimis  of  the  con- 
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sdtudon  were  Iiud ;  or  far  away,  over  boundless  seas  and  deserts, 
to  dosky  nations  living  under  strange  stars,  worshipping  strange 
gods,  and  writing  strange  characters  from  right  to  left.  The 
Higk  Court  of  Parliament  was  to  sit,  according  to  forms  handed 
down  from  the  days  of  the  Planta^enets,  on  an  Englishman 
tecused  of  exercising  tyranny  over  the  lord  of  the  holy  city  of 
Benares,  and  the  ladies  of  the  princely  house  of  Oude. 

The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial.  It  was  the  great  hall 
of  William  Rufus ;  the  hall  which  had  resounded  with  acclama- 
tions at  the  inauguration  of  thirty  Kings ;  the  hall  which  had 
witnessed  the  just  sentence  of  Bacon  and  tiie  just  absolution  of 
Soaers ;  the  nail  where  the  eloquence  of  Strafford  had  for  a 
moment  awed  and  melted  a  victorious  party  inflamed  with  just  re- 
lentment ;  the  hall  where  Charles  had  confronted  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  with  the  placid  courage  which  has  half  redeemed  his 
£une.  Neither  military  nor  civu  pomp  was  wanting.  The  ave- 
nues were  lined  with  grenadiers.  The  streets  were  kept  clear  by 
cavalry.  The  peers,  robed  in  gold  and  ermine,  were  marshalled 
by  the  heralds  under  Garter  King-at-Arms.  The  judges,  in 
their  vestments  of  state,  attended  to  give  advice  on  points  of  law. 
Near  a  hundred  and  seventy  lords,  three-fourths  of  the  Upper 
House,  as  the  Upper  House  then  was,  walked  in  solemn  order  from 
their  usual  place  of  assembling  to  the  tribunal.  The  junior 
biron  present  led  the  way — Lord  Heathfield,  recently  ennobled  for 
bis  memorable  defence  of  Gibraltar  against  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  France  and  Spain.  The  long  procession  was  closed  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  or  the  realm,  by  the  ereat  die- 
nitaries,  and  by  the  brothers  and  sons  of  the  King.  Last  of  all 
cime  the  Prince  of  Wales,  conspicuous  by  his  fine  person  and 
noble  bearing.  The  grey  old  walls  were  hung  with  scarlet. 
The  long  galleries  were  crowded  bv  such  an  audience  as  has 
nrely  excited  the  fears  or  the  emulation  of  an  orator.  There 
were  gathered  together,  from  all  parts  of  a  great,  free,  enlight« 
ened,  and  prosperous  realm,  grace  and  female  loveliness,  wit  and 
learning,  the  representatives  of  every  science  and  of  every  art^ 
There  were  seated  round  the  Queen  the  feir-haired  young  daugli- 
ters  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  There  the  Ambassadors  of  great 
Kings  and  Commonwealths  gazed  with  admiration  on  a  spectacle 
whicii  no  other  country  in  the  world  could  present.  There 
Siddons,  in  the  prime  of  her  majestic  beauty,  looked  with  emotion 
on  a  scene  surpassing  all  the  imitations  of  the  stage.  There  the 
hstorian  of  the  Roman  Empire  thought  of  the  days  when  Cicero 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Sicily  against  Verres ;  and  when,  before  a 
senate  which  had  still  some  snow  of  freedom,  Tacitus  thundered 
against  the  oppressor  of  Africa*    There  were  seen,  side  by  side^ 
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the  greatest  painter  and  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  age.    The 
spectacle  had  allured  Reynolds  from  that  easel  which  has  pre- 
served to  us  the  thoughtful  foreheads  of  so  many  writers  and 
statesmen,  and  the  sweet  smiles  of  so  many  noble  matrons.     It 
had  induced  Parr  to  suspend  his  labours  in  that  dark  and  pro- 
found mine  from  which  he  had  extracted  a  vast  treasure  of  ef u- 
dition— a  treasure  too  often  buried  in  the  earth,  too  often  paraded 
with  injudicious  and  inelegant  ostentation ;  but  still  precious, 
massive,  and  splendid.     There  appeared  the  voluptuous  channs 
of  her  to  whom  the  heir  of  the  throne  had  in  secret  plighted 
his  faith.  There,  too,  was  she,  the  beautiful  mother  of  a  beauti- 
ful race,  the  Saint  Cecilia,  whose  delicate  features,  lighted  up  by 
love  and  music,  art  has  rescued  from  the  common  decay.  There 
were  the  members  of  that  brilliant  society  which  quoted,  criti- 
cised, and  exchanged  repartees,  under  the  rich  peacock- hangings 
of  Mrs  Montague.     And  there  the  ladies  whose  lips,  more  per- 
suasive than  those  of  Fox  himself,  had  carried  the  Westminster 
election  against  palace  and  treasury,  shone  round   Georgians 
Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

The  Sei^eants  made  proclamation.  Hastings  advanced  to  the 
bar,  and  bent  his  knee.  The  culprit  was  indeed  not  unworthy 
of  that  great  presence.  He  had  ruled  an  extensive  and  populous 
country,  had  made  laws  and  treaties,  had  sent  forth  armies,  hid 
set  up  and  pulled  down  princes.  And  in  his  high  place  he  had 
80  borne  himself,  that  all  had  feared  him,  that  niost  had  loved 
him,  and  that  hatred  itself  could  deny  him  no  title  to  glory, 
except  virtue.  He  looked  like  a  great  man,  and  not  like  a  bad 
man.  A  person  small  and  emaciated,  yet  deriving  dignity  frov 
a  carriage  which,  while  it  indicated  deference  to  the  court,  indi- 
cated also  habitual  self-possession  and  self-respect; — a  high  and 
intellectual  forehead; — a  brow  pensive,  but  not  gloomy;— a 
mouth  of  inflexible  decision ;— a  face  pale  and  worn,  but  serene, 
on  which  was  written,  as  l^ibly  as  under  the  great  picture  in 
the  council-chamber  at  Calcutta,  Mens  mquui  in  arebds; — such 
was  the  aspect  with  which  the  great  proconsul  presented  himsdf 
to  his  judges. 

His  counsel  accompanied  him,  men  all  of  whom  were  after- 
wards raised  by  their  talents  and  learning  to  the  highest  posts  in 
their  profession, — the  bold  and  strong-minded  Law,  afterwards 
Chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench ;  the  more-humane  and  eloqueot 
Dallas,  afterwards  Chief-justice  of  the  Common  Pleas;  and  Plomer 
who,  nearly  twenty  years  later,  successfully  conducted  in  the 
same  high  court  the  defence  of  Lord  Melville,  and  subeequently 
became  vice-chancellor  and  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

But  neither  the  culprit  nor  his  advocates  attracted  so  much 
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notice  as  the  accasere.  In  the  midst  of  the  blaae  of  red  drapery, 
a  space  bad  been  fitted  up  with  gpreen  benches  and  tables  for 
the  Commons.  The  managers,  with  Buike  at  their  head,  ap- 
peared in  full  dress.  The  collectors  of  gossip  did  not  fail  to 
remark  that  even  Fox,  generally  so  regardless  of  his  appearance, 
had  {mid  to  the  illostrious  tribunal  the  compliment  of  wearing  a 
bag  and  sword.  Pitt  had  refused  to  be  one  of  the  conductors  of 
the  impeachment ;  and  his  commanding,  copious,  and  sonorous 
eloquence,  was  wanting  to  that  great  muster  of  various  talents. 
Age  and  blindness  had  unfitted  Lord  North  for  the  duties  of  a 
public  prosecutor;  and  his  friends  were  left  without  the  help 
sf  his  excellent  sense,  his  tact,  and  his  urbanity.  But,  in  spite 
sf  the  absence  of  these  two  distinguished  members  of  the  Lower 
House,  the  box  in  which  the  managers  stood,  contained  an  array 
of  speakers  such  as  perhaps  had  not  appeared  together  since  the 
g[reat  age  of  Athenian  eloquence.  There  stood  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
the  English  Demosthenes,  and  the  English  Hyperides.  There 
was  Burke,  ignorant,  indeed,  or  negligent  of  the  art  of  adapting  his 
reasonings  and  his  style  to  the  capacity  and  taste  of  his  hearers ; 
bat  in  amplitude  of  comprehension  and  richness  of  imagination 
superior  to  every  orator,  ancient  or  modem.  There,  with  eyes 
lererestiaily  fixed  on  Burke,  appeared  the  finest  gentleman  of 
the  age — his  form  developed  by  every  manly  exercise — ^his  face 
beamrar  with  intelligence  and  spirit— the  ingenious,  the  chival- 
mas,  t£e  high-souled  Windham.  Nor,  tlMmgh  surrounded  by 
sodi  men,  did  the  youngest  manas^er  pass  unnoticed.  At  an  a^ 
when  noat  of  those  who  dtstinguuh  themselves  in  life  are  sail 
eotttending  for  prises  and  foUowshipa  at  college,  be  had  won  for 
himself  a  conspicuous  place  in  parliament.  No  advantage  of 
iortnne  or  connexion  was  wanting  that  could  set  off  to  the  height 
his  q>lendid  talents  and  his  unblemished  honour.  At  twenty- 
three  he  had  been  thought  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  veteran 
statesmen  who  appeued  as  the  delegates  of  the  British  Commons, 
at  the  bar  of  the  British  nobility.  All  who  stood  at  that  bar, 
save  him  alone,  are  gone — culprit,  advocates,  accusers.  To  the 
gmeration  which  is  now  in  the  vigour  of  life,  he  is  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  a  great  age  which  has  passed  away.  But 
those  who,  within  the  last  ten  years,  have  listened  with  delight, 
(ill  the  morning  sun  shone  on  the  tapestries  of  the  House  of 
Loids,  to  the  k»fity  and  animated  eloquence  of  Charles  Eail  Grey, 
aie  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  powers  of  a  race  of  men 
aaoBg  whom  he  was  not  the  foremost. 

The  charges  and  the  answers  of  Hastings  were  first  read. 
This  ceremony  occupied  two  whole  days,  ana  was  rendered  less 
tadioiis  than  it  would  otherwise'have  been,  by  the  silver  voice  and 
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►M.    T  nrdft  letiied  to  Am  owa  howe,  to  coMider  the  question. 

mho  WW  now  in  oppositooe,  soppociea  ok  w»«nA  v*  ut«  «a«-- 
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ffers.  Tie  dirisipii  showed  which  way  the  inclination  of  the  tri- 
banal  leaned.  A  majority  of  near  three  to  one  decided  in  favour 
of  the  coarse  for  which  Hastings  contended. 

When  the  Coart  sat  again,  Mr  Fox,  assisted  by  Mr  Grey, 
opened  the  charge  respecting  Cheyte  Sing,  and  several  days 
were  spent  in  reading  papers  and  hearing  witnesses.  The  next 
article  was  that  relating  to  the  Princesses  of  Oude.  The  con- 
duct of  this  part  of  the  case  was  intrusted  to  Sheridan.  The 
curiosity  of  the  public  to  hear  him  was  unbounded.  His  spark* 
liog  and  highly-finished  declamation  lasted  two  days ;  but  the 
Hall  was  crowded  to  suffocation  during  the  whole  time.  It  was 
said  that  fifty  guineas  had  been  paid  for  a  single  ticket.  Sheri- 
dan,  whence  concluded,  contrived,  with  a  knowledge  of  stage- 
effect  which  his  father  might  have  envied,  to  sink  back,  as  if 
exhausted,  into  the  arms  of  Burke,  who  hugged  him  with  the 
ene^y  of  generous  admiration ! 

June  was  now  far  advanced.  The  session  could  not  last  much 
longer,  and  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  impeach- 
ment was  not  very  satisfactory.  There  were  twenty  charges. 
On  two  only  of  these  had  even  the  case  for  the  prosecution  been 
heard  :  and  it  was  now  a  year  since  Hastings  had  been  admitted 
to  bail. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the  trial  was  great  when 
the  Court  began  to  sit,  and  rose  to  the  height  when  Sheri- 
dan spoke  on  the  charge  relating  to  the  Begums.  From  that 
time  tne  excitement  went  down  &st«  The  spectacle  had  lost 
the  attraction  of  novelty.  The  great  displays  of  rhetoric  were 
over.  What  was  behind  was  not  of  a  nature  to  entice  men 
of  letters  from  their  books  in  the  morning,  or  to  tempt  ladies 
who  had  left  the  masquerade  at  two,  to  be  out  of  bed  before 
n^ht.  There  remained  examinations  and  cross-examinations* 
Tnere  remained  statements  of  accounts^  There  remained  the 
reading  of  papers,  filled  with  words  unintelligible  to  English 
cars — with  lacs  and  crores,  zemindars  and  aumils,  sunnuds  and 
perwannahs,  jaghires  and  nuzzurs.  There  remained  bickerings, 
not  always  carried  on  with  the  best  taste,  or  with  the  best  tem- 
per, between  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  and  the  counsel 
for  the  defence,  particularly  between  Mr  Burke  and  Mr  Law» 
There  remained  the  endless  marches  and  countermarches  of  the 
Peers  between  their  house  and  the  Hall :  for  as  often  as  a  point 
of  law  was  to  be  discussed,  their  lordships  retired  to  discuss  it 
apart;  and  the  consequence  was,  as  the  late  Lord  Stanhope 
wittily  said,  that  the  judges  walked  and  the  trial  stood  still. 

It  IS  to  be  added,  that  in  the  spring  of  1788,  when  the  trial 
commenced^  no  important  question,  either  of  domestic  or  foreign 
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would  have  finished  the  trial  of  Hastings  in  less  than  three  months. 
The  Lords  bad  not  finished  their  work  in  seren  years. 

The  result  ceased  to  be  matter  of  donbt,  from  the  time  when 
the  Lords  resolved  that  they  would  be  guided  by  the  roles  of 
evidence  whicb  are  received  in  the  inferior  courts  of  the  realm. 
Those  rules,  it  is  well  known,  exclude  much  information  which 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  determine  the  conduct  of  any  rea- 
sonable man,  in  the  most  important  transactions  of  private  life. 
Those  rules,    at  every  assizes,   save  scores  of  culprits,   whom 
judges,  jury,  and  spectators,  firmly  believe  to  be  guilty.     But 
when  those   rules  were  rigidly  applied  to  offences  committed 
many  years   before,  at  the  di!»rance  of  many  thousand  miles, 
conviction  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.   We  do  not  blame 
the  accused   and   his  counsel  for  availing  themselves  of  every 
legal  advantage  in  order  to  obtain  an  acquittal.     But  it  is  clear 
tlttt  an  acquittal  so  obtained  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  the 
jad^ment  of  history. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  friends  of  Hastings  to 
pat  a  stop  to  the  trial.     In   1789  they  proposed  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure upon  Burke,  for  some  violent  language  which  he  had  used 
respecting  the  death  of  Nuncomar,  and  the  connexion,  between 
Hastings  and    Impey.     Burke  was  then  unpopular  in  the  last 
Jcgree  both  with  the  house  and  with  the  country.     The  aspe- 
rity and  indecency  of  some   expressions  which  he  had   used 
daring  the   debates   on    the  Regency,   had  annoyed  even    his 
warmest  friends.     The  vote  of  censure  was  carried,  and  those 
who  bad  moved  it  hoped  that  the  managers  would  resign  in 
diigust     Burke  was  deeply  hurt.     But  his  zeal  for  what  he 
considered  as  the  cause  of  justice  and  mercy,  triumphed  over  his 
personal  feelings.     He  received   the  censure  of  the  house  with 
uignity  and  meekness,  and  declared  that  no  personal  mortifica- 
tioo  or  humiliation  should  induce  him  to  flinch  from  the  sacred 
daty  whicb  he  had  undertaken. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  ;  and  the 
friends  of  Hastings  entertained  a  hope  that  the  new  House  of 
Commons  might  not  be  disposed  to  go  on  with  the  impeach- 
■>ent.  They  beg^n  by  maintaining  that  the  whole  proceeding 
wu  terminated  by  the  dissolution.  Defeated  on  this  point,  they 
Mde  a  direct  motion  that  the  impeachment  should  be  dropped  ; 
W  they  were  defeated  by  the  ctimhined  forces  of  the  govern- 
n^nt  and  the  opposition.  It  wa^,  however,  resolved  toat,  for 
^«  uke  of  expedition,  many  of  the  articles  should  be  with* 
<lrawn.  In  truth,  had  not  some  such  measure  been  adopted,  the 
trial  would  have  lasted  till  the  defendant  was  in  his  grave. 

At  length,  in  the  spring  of  179&,  the  decision  was  pronounced. 
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nearly  eight  years  after  •Hastings  bad  been  brougbt  by  tbe  ser- 

geant-at-arms  of  the  Commons  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords.     On 

the  last  day  of  this  great  procedure,  the  public  curiositVi  long 

suspended,  seemed  to  be  revived.     Aiixiety  about  the  judgment 

there   could  be  none ;    for  it  had  been  fully  ascertained  that 

there  was  a  great  majority  for  the  defendant.   But  many  wished 

to  see  the  pageant,  and  the  hall  was  as  much  crowded  as  on  the 

first  day.      But  those  who,  having  been  present  on  the  first  day, 

now  bore  a  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  last,  were  few,  and 

most  of  those  few  were  altered  men. 

As  Hastings  himself  said,  the  arraignment  had  taken  place  be- 
fore one  generation,  and  the  judgment  was  pronounced  by  an- 
other.    The  spectator  could  not  look  at  the  woolsack,  or  at  the 
red  benches  of  the  Peers,  or  at  the  green  benches  of  the  Com- 
mons, without  seeing  something  that  reminded  him  of  the  insta* 
bility  of  all  human  things ; — of  the  instability  of  power  and  fame 
and  life,  of  the  more  lamentable  instability  of  friendship.     The 
great  seal  was  borne  before  Lord  Loughborough,  who,   when 
the  trial  commenced,  was  a  fierce  opponent  of  Mr  Pitt's  govern- 
ment, and  who  was  now  a  member  of  that  government ;  wlule 
Thurlow,  who  presided  in  the  court  when  it  first  sat,  estranged 
from  all  his  old  allies,  sat  scowling  among  the  junior  barons. 
Of  a  hundred  and  sixty  nobles  who  wsdked  in  the  procession  on 
the  first  day,  sixty  had  been  laid  in   their  family  vaults.     Still 
more  affecting  must  have  been  the  sight  of  the  managers'  box. 
IVhat  had  become  of  that  fair  fellowship,  so  closely  bound  toge- 
ther by  public  and  private  ties,  so  resplendent  with  every  talent 
and  accomplishment  ?    It  had  been  scattered  by  calamities  more 
bitter  than  the  bitterness  of  death.     The  great  chiefs  were  still 
living,  and  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  genius.     But  their 
friendship  was  at  an  end.     It  had  been  violently  and  publicly 
dissolved  with  tears  and  stormy  reproaches.     If  those  men,  once 
so  dear  to  each  other,  were  now  compelled  to  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  managing  the  impeachment,  they  met  as  strangers  whom 
.  public  business  had  brought  together,  and  behaved  to  each  other 
with  cold  and  distant  civuity.     Burke  had  in  his  vortex  whirled 
away  Windham.    Fox  had  been  followed  by  Sheridan  and  Grey. 
Only  twenty-nine  Peers  voted.    Of  these  only  six  found  Hast- 
ings guilty,  on  the  charges  relating  to  Chieyte  Sing  and  to  the 
Begums.     On  other  charges,  the  majority  in  his  favour  was  still 
greater.    On  some,  he  was  unanimously  absolved.    He  was  then 
called  to  the  bar,  informed  from  the  woolsack  that  the  Lords 
had  acquitted  him,  and  solemnly  discharged.   He  bowed  respect- 
fully, and  retired. 

Wo  have  said  that  the  decision  had  been  fully  expected.    It 
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was  also  generally  approved.  At  the  commencement  of  the  trial 
there  had  been  a  strong  and  indeed  unreasonable  feeling  against 
Hastings.  At  the  close  of  the  trial,  there  was  a  feeling  equally 
strong  and  equally  unreasonable  in  his  favour.  One  cause  of 
the  change  was,  no  doubt,  what  is  commonly  called  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  multitude,  but  what  seems  to  us  to  be  merely  the 
general  law  of  human  nature.  Both  in  individuals  and  in  masses 
riolent  excitement  is  alwavs  followed  by  remission,  and  often  by 
reaction.  We  are  all  inclined  to  depreciate  whatever  we  have 
orerpraised ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show  undue  indulgence 
where  we  have  shown  undue  rigour.  It  was  thus  in  the  case  of 
Hastings.  The  length  of  his  tnal,  moreover,  made  him  an  object 
of  compassion.  It  was  thought,  and  not  without  reason,  that,  even 
if  he  was  guiltys  he  was  stiU  an  ill-used  man,  and  that  an  impeach- 
ment of  eight  years  was  more  than  a  suflScient  punishment.  It 
was  also  felt  that,  though  in  the  ordinary  course  of  criminal  law, 
a  defendant  is  not  allowed  to  set  off  his  good  actions  against  his 
crimes,  a  great  political  cause  should  be  tried  on  different  prin- 
dples;  and  that  a  man  who  had  governed  a  great  country  during 
tmrteen  years  might  have  done  some  very  reprehensible  things, 
and  yet  might  be  on  the  whole  deserving  of  rewards  and  honours 
rather  than  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  Press,  an  instrument 
neglected  by  the  prosecutors,  was  used  by  Hastings  and  his 
friends  with  great  effect.  Every  ship,  too,  that  arrived  from 
Madras  or  Bengal  brought  a  cuddy  full  of  his  admirers.  Every 
gentleman  from  India  spoke  of  the  late  Governor- General  as 
liaring  deserved  better,  and  having  been  treated  worse,  than  any 
man  kving.  The  effect  of  this  testimony,  unanimously  given  by 
all  persons  who  knew  the  East,  was  naturally  very  great.  Retired 
members  of  the  Indian  services,  civil  and  military,  were  settled 
in  all  comers  of  the  kingdom.  Each  of  them  was,  of  course,  in 
his  own  little  circle  regarded  as  an  oracle  on  an  Indian  question ; 
and  they  were,  with  scarcely  one  exception,  the  zealous  advocates 
of  Hastings.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  the  numerous  addresses  to 
the  late  Governor-General,  which  his  friends  in  Bengal  obtained 
from  the  natives  and  transnutted  to  England,  made  a  considerable 
impression.  To  these  addresses  we  attach  little  or  no  importance. 
That  Hastings  was  beloved  by  the  people  whom  he  governed  is 
tme  ;  but  the  eulogies  of  pundits,  zemindars,  Mfmommedan 
doctors,  do  not  prove  it  to  be  true.  For  an  English  collector 
or  judge  would  have  found  it  easy  to  induce  any  native  who 
eomd  write,  to  sign  a  panegyric  on  the  most  odidus  ruler  that 
ever  was  in  India.  It  was  said  that  at  Benares,  the  very  place 
at  which  the  acts  set  forth  in  the  first  article  of  impeachment 
had  been  committed,  the  natives  had  erected  a  temple  to  Hast- 
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Bt«  admirmble  _  He  sa^r 
ilie  incMenl  vrhich  had 
:n«^v  9U1IML.  thing'  of  the 
bat,  as  thvy  worshipped 
pped  oUiers  frozn  fear. 
lOC  only  to  the  benig- 
to  the  Bends  «vho  preside 
t  at  all  dispuCe  the  claim 
\»  a  Panlheotk.  'A  "his  re- 
incst  that  er«r  vras  made 
ble  Mgaaaenta     decovated 

I  every  ttuog  except  cha- 

ifs  ^rfaen  firaft  ixBpeaclied,  -' 
m1  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand 
legal  espenaea  of  bis  Ae- 
:ses  ^rhich  did  not  appear 
:er  still.  Great  sams  had 
Bts  haai  been  lakl  out  to 
ihlet*?eT»,  and  circalatin^ 
r«d  in  the  House  of  Com- 
*»  been  employed  In  cor- 
***>  *ontioTer«i»l  v^eapoD, 
raest  nbaldry,  was  left  un- 
*"  *he  accDsed  Governor 
T"^***  the  speeches  of  the 
'"•  letteis.  U  is.  we  ate 
'Pe<l  so  low  as  to  court  the 
►  John  Williams,  who  called 
»*^  to  subsidise  such  alli« 
■«iJings  had  disappeared.  It 
■?"***"  intrusted  had  Wled. 
;*^o«ny,  he  would,  after  all 

l^^'*^'**^-    At  length,  in 

ol^  1  ^?*  seventy  years  be- 
«^und'^'u  »»l  the  manor. 
'*   had,  dnrimr  many 


[>oun^   "^ —    **'  Lords,  he  liad 
P*»«»d«  ^  adormuR  hiB«at. 
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Hie  reneral  feeling  both  of  the  directors  and  of  the  proprietoi* 
of  the  East  India  Company  was,  that  be  bad  great  claims  on 
diem,  that  bis  serriees  to  them  bad  been  eminent,  and  that  his 
nisfortanes  bad  been  the  effect  of  hb  zeal  fcff  their  interests.  His 
friends  in  Leadenball  Street  proposed  to  reimburse  him  for  the 
costs  of  his  trial,  and  to  settle  on  him  an  annuity  of  fire  thousand 
pounds  a-year.     But  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Control  was 
required  ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control  was  Mr  Duik 
dit,  who  had  himself  been  a  party  to  the  impeachment,  who  had, 
on  that  account,  been  reviled  with  great  bitterness  by  the  parti, 
xsns  of  Hastings,  and  who,  therefore,  was  not  in  a  rery  comply, 
iog  mood.  He  refused  to  consent  to  what  the  Directors  sui^gested* 
The  Directors  remonstrated.   A  long  controrersy  followed.  Hast- 
ings, in  the  mean  time,  was  reduced  to  such  distress,  that  he 
could  hardly  pay  his  weekly  bills.     At  length  a  compromise  was 
flMuie.     An  annuity  of  four  thousand  a-year  was  settled  on  Hast- 
ings ;  and,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  meet  pressing  demands,  he 
was  to  receive  ten  years'  annuity  in  advance.  The  Company  was 
abo  permitted  to  lend  him  fifty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  repaid  by 
mstalments,  withoot  interest.     This  relief,  though  given  in  the 
Qiost  aboard  manner,  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  retired  governor 
to  live  in  comfort,  and  even  in  luxury,  if  he  had  been  a  skilful 
aanager.     But  he  was  careless  and  profuse,  and  was  more  than 
onee  nnder  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  Company  for  assbt- 
ance,  which  was  liberally  given. 

He  had  security  and  affluence,  but  not  the  power  and  dignity, 
which,  when  he  landed  from  India,  Jie  had  reason  to  expect.  He 
had  then  looked  forward  to  a  coronet,  a  red  riband,  a  seat  at  the 
Cooncil  Board,  an  office  at  Whitehall.  He  was  then  only  fifty- 
two,  and  might  hope  for  many  years  of  bodily  and  mental  vigour. 
The  case  was  widelv  different  when  be  left  the  bar  of  the  Lords. 
He  was  now  too  old  a  man  to  turn  his  mind  to  a  new  chiss  of 
ttudies  and  duties.  He  had  no  chance  of  receiving  any  mark  of 
royal  favour  while  Mr  Pitt  remained  in  power ;  and,  when  Mr 
Pitt  retired,  Hastings  was  approaching  his  seventieth  year. 

Once,  and  only  once,  after  his  acquittal,  he  interfered  in  poli- 
tics,  and  that  interference  was  not  much  to  his  honour.  In  lb04, 
he  exerted  himself  strenuously  to  prevent  Mr  Addington,  against 
whom  Fox  and  Pitt  had  combined,  from  resigning  the  Treasury. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  roan  so  able  and  energeticas  Hastings, 
am  have  thought  that,  when  Bonaparte  was  at  Boulogne  with  a 
great  army,  the  defence  of  our  island  cou)d  safely  be  entrusted  to 
•  ministry  which  did  not  contain  a  single  person  whom  flattery 
could  describe  as  a  great  statesman,  ft  is  also  ceruin  that,  on 
the  important  question  which  had  raised  Mr  Addington  to  power. 
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and  on  wUch  lie  differed  from  both  Fox  and  Pitt,  Hastings,  as 
mig^ht  have  been  expected,  agreed  with  Fox.  and  Pitt,  and  was 
decidedly   opposed  to   Adding^ton.      Religious   intolerance  has 
never  been  the  vice  of  the  Indian  sendee,  and  certainly  was  not 
the  vice  of  Hastings.     But  Mr  Addington  had  treated  him  with 
marked  &Yoar.     Fox  had  been  a  principal  manager  of  the  im- 
peachment.    To  Pitt  it  was  owing  that  there  had  been  an  im- 
peachment ;  and  Hastings,  we  fear,  was  on  this  occasion  graided 
by  personal  considerations,  rather  than  by  a  regard  to  the  public 
interest. 

The  last  twenty-four  years  of  his  life  were  chiefly  passed  at 

Daylesford.     He  amused  himself  with  embellishing  his  g^rounds, 

riding  fine  Arab  horses,  fattening  prize-catUe,  and  trying  to  rear 

Indian  animals  and  vegetables  in  England.   He  sent  for  seeds  of  a 

very  fine  custard-apple,  from  the  garden  of  what  had  once  been 

his  own  villa,  among  the  green  hedgerows  of  Allipore.    He  tried 

also  to  naturalize  in  Worcestershire  the  delicious  leechee,  almost 

the^  only  fruit  of  Bengal  which  deserves  to  be  regretted  even 

amidst  the  plenty  of  Covent- Garden.    The  Mogul  emperors,  in 

the  time  of  their  greatness,  had  in  vain  attempted  to  introduce 

into  Hindostan  the  goat  of  the  table-land  of  Thibet,  whose 

down  supplies  the  looms  of  Cashmere  with  the  materials  of  the 

finest  shawls.     Hastings  tried,  with  no  better  fortune,  to  rear  a 

breed  at  Daylesford  ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  succeeded  better 

with  the  cattle  of  Bootan,  whose  tails  are  in  high  esteem  as  the 

best  fans  for  brushing  away  the  mosquitoes. 

^  Literature  divided  his  attg[ition  with  his  conservatories  and 
his  menagerie.  He  had  always  loved  books,  and  they  were  now 
necessary  to  him.     Though  not  a  poet,  in  any  high  sense  of  the 
word,  he  wrote  neat  and  polished  lines  with  great  facility,  and 
was  fond  of  exercising  this  talent.     Indeed,  if  we  must  speak 
out,  he  seems  to  have  been  more  of  a  Trissotin  than  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  from  the  great  part 
which  he  had  played  in  life.    We  are  assured  in  these  Memoirs, 
that  the  first  thing  which  he  did  in  the  morning  was  to  com* 
pose  a  copy  of  verses.     When  the  family  and  guests  assem* 
nled,  the  poem  made  its  appearance  as  regularly  as  the  eg^gs 
and  rolls ;  and  Mr  Gleig  requires  us  to  believe  that,  if  from 
any  accident  Hastings  came  to  the  breakfast-table  without  one 
of  his  charming  performances  in  his  hand,  the  omission  was 
felt  by  all  as  a  grievous  disappointment.     Tastes  differ  widely. 
For  ourselves,  we  must  say  that,  however  good  the  breakfasts  at 
Daylesford  may  have  been — and  we  are  assured  that  the  tea  was 
of  tae  most  aromaUc  flavour,  and  that  neither  tongue  nor  veni- 
son-pasty was  wanting^ — we  should  have  thought  the  reckoning 
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liigh  if  we  had  been  forced  to  earn  our  repast  by  listening  every 
day  to  a  new  madrigal  or  sonnet  composed  by  our  host  We  are 
glad,  however,  that  Mr  Gleig  has  preserved  this  little  feature  of 
character,  though  we  think  it  by  no  means  a  beauty.  It  is  good 
to  be  often  reminded  of  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature ;  and 
to  learn  to  look  without  wonder  or  disgust  on  the  weaknesses 
which  are  found  in  the  strongest  minds.  Dionysius  in  old  times, 
Frederic  in  the  last  century,  with  capacity  and  vigour  equal  to 
the  conduct  of  the  greatest  affairs,  united  all  the  Tittle  vanities 
and  affectations  of  provincial  blue-stockings.  These  great  ex- 
amples may  console  the  admirers  of  Hastings  for  the  affliction  of 
seeing  him  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  Hayleys  and  Sewards. 

AVhen  Hastings  had  passed  many  years  m  retirement,  and  had 
long  outlived  the  common  age  of  men,  he  again  became  for  a 
short  time  an  object  of  general  attention.     In  1813  the  charter 
of  the  East  India  Company  was  renewed ;  and  much  discussion 
about  Indian  affairs  took  place  in  Parliament.    It  was  determin* 
ed  to  examine  witnesses    at  the  bar  of  the  Commons,  and 
Hastings  was  ordered  to  attend.     He  had  appeared  at  that  bar 
Qoce  before.     It  was  when  he  read  his  answer  to' the  charges 
which  Burke  had  laid  on  the  table.     Since  that  time  twenty- 
seven  years  had  elapsed  ;  public  feeling  had  undergone  a  com* 
plete  change ;  the  nation  had  now  forgotten  his  faults,  and  re- 
membered only  his  services.     The  reappearance,  too,  of  a  man 
who  had  been  among  the  most  distinguished  of  a  generation  that 
had  passed  away,  who  now  belonged  to  history,  and  who  seemed 
to  have  risen  from  the  dead,  could  not  but  produce  a  solemn  and 
pathetic  effect.    The  Commons  received  him  with'  acclamations, 
ordered  a  chair  to  be  set  for  him,  and,  when  he  retired,  rose  and 
aneovered.    There  were,  indeed,  a  few  who  did  not  sympathize 
with  the  general  feeling.     One  or  two  of  the  managers  of  the 
impeachment  were  present.    They  sate  in  the  same  seats  which 
they  had  occupied  when  they  had  been  thanked  for  the  services 
which  they  had  rendered  in  Westminster  Hall ;  for,  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  house,  a  member  who  has  been  thanked  in  his  place^ 
k  considered  as  having  a  right  always  to  occupy  that  place. 
These  gentlemen  were  not  disposed  to  admit  that  they  had  em- 
idoyed  several  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  persecuting  an 
laoocent  man.     They  accordingly  kept  their  seats,  and  pulled 
their  hats  over  their  brows ;  but  the  exceptions  only  made  the 
prevailing  enthusiasm  more  remarkable.     The  Lords  received 
the  old  man  with  similar  tokens  of  respect.     The  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws ;  and» 
ID  the  Sheldonian  theatre,  the  under-graduates  welcomed  him 
with  tumultuous  cheering. 
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These  marks  of  pablic  esteem  were  sooa  followed  by  marks  of 
the  favour  of  the  crown.  Hastings  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  was  admitted  to  a  long  private  audience  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  who  treated  him  very  graciously.  When  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  visited  England, 
Hustings  appeared  in  their  train  both  at  Oxford  and  in  the 
Guildhall  of  London  ;  and,  though  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
princes  and  great  warriors,  was  every  where  received  by  the 
public  with  marks  of  respect  and  admiration.  He  was  presented 
by  the  Prince  Regent  both  to  Alexander  and  to  Frederic  Wil- 
liam ;  and  his  Royal  Highness  went  so  far  as  to  declare  in  pablic, 
that  honours  far  higher  than  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council  were 
due,  and  should  soon  be  paid,  to  the  man  who  had  saved  the 
British  dominions  in  Asia.  Hastings  now  confidently  expected 
a  peerage ;  but,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  he  was  again 
disappointed. 

He  lived  about  four  years  longer,  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
spirits,  of  faculties  not  impaired  to  any  painful  or  degrading  ex- 
tent,  and  of  health  such  as  is  rarely  enjoyed  by  those  who  attain 
such  an  age.  At  length,  on  the  22d  of  August  1818,  in  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  met  death  with  the  same  traa- 
quil  and  decorous  fortitude  which  he  had  opposed  to  all  the  trials 
of  his  various  and  eventful  life. 

With  all  his  faults — and  they  were  neither  few  nor  small^ 
only  one  cemetery  was  worthy  to  contain  his  remains.  In  that 
temple  of  silence  and  reconciliation,  where  the  enmities  of 
twenty  generations  lie  buried,  in  the  Great  Abbey  which  has  im 
ages  afforded  a  quiet  resting-place  to  those  whose  minds  and 
bodies  have  been  shattered  by  the  contentions  of  the  Great  Halli 
the  dust  of  the  illustrious  accused  should  have  been  mingled 
with  the  dust  of  the  illustrious  accusers.  Thia  was  not  to  be. 
Yet  the  place  of  interment  was  not  ill  chosen.  Behind  the 
chancel  of  the  parish-church  of  Daylesford,  in  earth  which 
already  held  the  bones  of  many  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Hastiogif 
was  laid  the  coffin  of  the  greatest  man  who  has  ever  borne  that 
ancient  and  widely-extended  name.  On  that  very  spot  pro- 
bably, fourscore  years  before,  the  little  Warren,  meanly  clad  oA 
scantily  fed,  had  played  with  the  children  of  ploughmen.  £reB 
then  his  young  mind  had  revolved  plans  which  might  be  called 
romantic  Yet,  however  romantic,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  had 
been  so  strange  as  the  truth.  Not  only  had  the  poor  orphan 
retrieved  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  line.  Not  only  had  he  re- 
purchased the  old  lands,  and  rebuilt  the  old  dwelling.  He  had 
preserved  and  extended  an  empire.  He  had  founded  a  poli^* 
He  had  administered  government  and  war  with  more  than  the 
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capacity  of  Richelieu;  and  had  patronized  learning  with  the  judi- 
cious liberality  of  Cosmo.  He  had  been  attacked  by  the  raost 
formidable  combination  of  enemies  that  ever  sought  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  single  victim ;  and  over  that  combination,  after  a  strug- 
gle of  ten  years,  he  had  triumphed.  He  had  at  length  gone  down 
to  bis  grave  in  the  fulness  of  age — in  peace,  after  so  many 
troubles;  in  honour,  after  so  much  obloquy. 

Those  who  look  on  his  character  without  favour  or  malevo- 
lence, will  pronounce  that,  in  the  two  great  elements  of  all 
social  virtue — in  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  in  sympathy 
for  the  sufferings  of  others — he  was  deficient.  His  principles 
were  somewhat  lax.  His  heart  was  somewhat  hard.  But  while 
we  cannot  with  truth  describe  him  either  as  a  righteous  or  as  a 
merciful  ruler,  we  cannot  regard  without  admiration  the  ampli- 
tude and  fertility  of  his  intellect — his  rare  talents  for  command, 
for  administration,  and  for  controversy — his  dauntless  courage — 
\a»  honourable  poverty — his  fervent  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the 
state — his  noble  equanimity,  tried  by  both  extremes  of  fortune, 
and  never  disturbed  by  either. 


Number  CL.  will  be  published  in  January. 
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Whichelo's  Elements  of  Drawing  and  Perspective.     Oblong.     7«,  5^ 

South  African  Sketches.  By  Captain  H.  Sutler.  Bo^  quarto. 
K.lls.6d. 

Gems  of  Sacred  Melody.     By  G.  Worgan.    Joip.  Sto.     15a. 

ElemeDto  of  Perspectire  Drawing.  Designed  by  A.  Deacon.  Stow 
4s. 

GARDEKING  AKD  AGRICULTURE. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Viiie  on  Odm 
Walls.     By  C.  Hoare.     Third  Edition.     Sv o.     7s.  6d.  '^ 

Flowers :  a  Hand-Book  for  CnhiTators.    hj  J.  Main.     iSmo.     2b. 
The  Kitchen  Garden,  do.  do.  iSmo.    2s. 

Fruit  Trees,  do.  do.  do.  l8«o.    2b» 

GKOGRAPHT. 

Malte  Bran  and  Balht  s  System  of  Geography,  abridged.  P^rts  1  to 
4    8vo.    6s.  each. 

Geography  of  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Library  of  UseM  Know 
led^e.    8vo.     12s. 

Gilbert's  Modern  Atlas  of  the  World.    4to.    S(.  10s. 

You  LZXIT.   1I(H  dLLOU  B 


^  Lii4  4^  New  PmbUeatknuu 


BlvKtxmlioiis  of  ibe  Symbola,  PhiloBophy,  Antiquiti^,  C^VtqmSi  LaW9a 
^  ^oc&UM  of  the  Chioeoe.     By  Professor  |CiUd.     8vo.      1  ^ 
Hi«Uiry  of  Turkey,  &c     By  Miss  Comer.   *  12ido.      3^  6d. 
Htsiory  of  the  WeM«m  Bnipire.     By  Sir  B^  CoipyQ.     ^  Tpk«  Bfo. 

Alison  s  H»u»cy  of  Eorope  Paruig  the  French  R^voln^oii.    Vol.  IX. 

8TO.     15«. 

Xhe  Picton^l  History  of  Esg^and  Daring  the  Re^gn  of  Geqfgft  ^I• 
(iUlory  of  Gnenaey,  &c.     By  J.  Qnncnn.     pTO.     15«. 

I.AW  AKD  JUU8PRUDRNCB. 

CottVfton  Law  wnd  Eqaity  Digest.     By  (^  Fmrren,  Jan.     8 to.     lOs 
J*nn»Q*s  Tr«Ati«e  on  WiUs.      \  ol.  I.     Roy%}  8to.     \L  5s« 
CopyW4  EnfriAchi^eneat  Act,  4  and  &  \  ic.  c:.  56 ;  with  Fprm«  8^* 
By  R,  \V.  E,  Foc^V^r.     ISohk     6^ 

C»»wm\V«  Tr««ii»e  on  Copvh^d.     Tlurd  edition.     12nio.     5ft. 

\\  hit«  «  Copyboia  Act.     i2s#.     3«. 

l>imW\*  CWttc^ry  Pmctice.     VoL  HI.,  Pkrt  1.      Svo.      14*. 

WilUmms  on  thtt  Law  of  Exccnton  nnd  Admiiustmtor^  TMr^  edition, 
ti  T^s.  foyml  5?To.    SI.  as. 

TU  Lsw  of  Pnwns  nnd  PWdses.     By  J.  P.  Cobbett.     12aio.    Sa, 

MSCHAHICS  AKn  KXGIK^KRING. 

S.  Tlinrlow's  Lnnd  Surr^jocs  Hendy  Reckoner.     S2qio.     ?s. 
Compr»he«M^  Hi»u«T  of  the  Iron  Tmde.  By  H.  Scrivenor.  8vo.  15s. 
M^Wmstitsl  T«hW«  f»r  Ptncticml  Men.  By  \V.  Templeton.  12ido.  4s. 
lUntXistions  of  Ans  nnd  Msnufnctnres.  By  Arthnr  Aitkep.  f  <)ft(scsp. 

MCDICINE^  AXATOMT,  AND  SCRGSRT. 

DtuU's  SuTfvnns'  Vnd«  Mecnm.   Second  Ediuon.  Foolscnn.    \0^  ^ 
A  PrsciWsl  Essay  on  sooie  of  the  Snipcnl  Dtsesses  of  loms.     By  ft 
U.  Bmt,    8to-     les. 

Msdicsl  Adrke  to  ib«  Inaan  Stnnger.    By  J.  M^Cosh,  M.D.    Post 
STn*    ^s,  Gd. 

Dr  IMchsrd's  Phy^cnl  History  of  Mankind.     Third  EdiUon.    Vol. 
UUPartU    8to.     \^ 

Thr^s  M«QioU%  on  the  Teeth  and  Epthahnm.     gy  A.  Nas^E^yt^ 
ftxo*    &** 

\)t  Jac^ibl  on  ths  MsMusMStnt  of  UespitaW  for  the  Insane  ^  with  Qb- 
•♦ttatlowi  hT  ^  Tnksw    St^    9s. 
*  Aft\roa\  Ms^gn»\wwi;  its  Hktonr  to  the  PttBintTu»e,&c.  18nio.  2i.6d. 
Ihnciu^iil  OWtTations  en  Ujims  of  the  Hend.     By  William  Shsrp. 

^ct)m\  Tt^tW  on  MinmA  Waten  in  Cnring  Chronic  Qisef^  Br 
Sir  A,  M^  IHwnW    \$nwk    (is. 

Dr  l\  A,  lUnkV  IVnttl  Sntterr.    8^     1^ 

Ott  tUs  DisMMts  o(  ChiWi^    By  &  A*  »«*-     1*^^^^    5s. 


LiM  qfNem  Publknium.  22^9 

The  Mor»l  Sftiam ;  w  J^wt  (»f  Hnfat^  NgUOT-  B]r  Q»  G^  ViDcent 
8fo.    8tf. 

Ewytlftpvdb  Bffitaniiii:!!.  Stren^ti  edition,  pgn*  )2i  wd  12^9  fis. 
each. 

OHu.    FOTtDigbdy  btpe,    Pim  185  to  196.    3%,  #»cb. 

Ditto.  Half  Tolames.  Boards  and  clotb,  letteredr  VpL  X^I^  P^ 
2.    18i.eaeb. 

Ditto,  Half-liMDd  beat  Kn^sia,  a^lra  gqiniiy  do(b  aidea.  2A  each 
▼dniaa 

Salmon  and  Troat  Angling.     By  J.  D.  Dongall.     I^me.     la.  6<]« 

Tbe  Spiril  ef  tbe  Wood*  i  illQatnted  by  Qploared  flngrariqga.  By 
the  Author  of  *  Tbe  Moral  of  Flowers/  See.  Second  Edition,  Royal 
8fo.    1/.  Us.  0<). 

Amenities  of  Literature.     By  J.  D'Israeli.    9  Tola.  8iro.     1/.  16s. 

Coda  of  Signals  for  tba  Mercaqlile  Nary*  By  I^ieot.  Walkar,  R.N. 
2  Parts,  royal  8iro.     18s. 

The  Astbor'a  Mipd ;  a  Book  of  Title^Pag^a,  Edited  by  M,  F.  top- 
per.   Post  8to.     10s.  6d. 

W.  G{»ener'a  Sctance  of  Gminery.    870.    15s. 

Essays  by  R.  W.  Emeraofi  rf  Masaacbns^tta ;  witb  Prefaoe|  hf  Tbo- 
DISS  Carlyle.     Foolscap.     10s. 

Creaia  of  Scieniifia  Knowledgei  a  Note-Book  of  Geo^ral  Information. 
Ediiad  by  Wri9b^     IBmo,     3s. 

Hints  on  Letter  Writing.     13oiO<    2s.  6d. 

A  Hand  Book  to  the  Game  of  Billiarda.     18nio.    3s. 

Essays  Written  in  tbe  Interyals  of  Business.     Post  8fo.     68, 

Tba  FriAtir'a  PracUdd  Efery-Pay  Book,  By  T-  S,  Hoq^htoo. 
18mo.     Ss.  • 

The  Soflisb  Maideo;  bar  Mora)  and  Domestic  Dntiea.  }9aio.  4a.  6d. 

Matthva'a  Manual  of  the  History  of  Gr^  upd  Roman  I^iti^ratiiro* 
12mo.     6s. 

IIATURAL  HiaXORT. 

EleaMota  of  Geology.    By  C.  Lyell.    Second  Edition.  2  7qU«  ISmo. 

A  History  of  Infusoria,  Liring  and  Fossil.  By  A.  Pricb%r4*  Byo. 
U.10S. 

Habtf^  Natural  History  of  tbe  Honey  Beo.  Noff  Edition*  12mo.  6a. 

4afdiaf>>  NMoraliaW  Librvy.  YoC  ^XH,  Fi»boa  of  Qniaaa. 
VoL  I.     Foolscap,    6s. 

(hiUinea  of  CompwittiTO  Anatomy,  By  R,  £,  GrMt,  M.IX  8fo.' 
U8a. 

MATURAI.  PHILOSOPHY. 

Newman's  D^cultiea  of  Elemeaury  Ceometryt    8? q,    99* 
Philosophy  of  Storms.    By  J.  P.  Esny.     8vo*     16si 
W.  Braambir  on  tba  Solution  of  Conic  Equations,    ISmo^    |a.  6d. 
Chaales  on  Cones  and  Spherical  Conica,    Translated  by  tbo  Rot,  Ct 
Gtarca.    8to.    6a. 
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List  of  New  PuUications.  26 1 

The  Poetical  Works  of  James  Montgomery.  Edited  by  the  Author. 
With  additional  Poemty  and  Biographiod  Prefaces.  4  vols,  foolscap  8fo. 
208. 

Alpha;  a  Poem.     Royal  8ro.     8s. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works,  complete.  10  rols.  foolscap  8ro. 
5s.  each. 

National  Ballads,  Patriotic  and  Pk-otestant.  By  M.  A.  Stodart. 
Foolscap.    28. 

H<^s  Queen's  Wake.     S2mo.     2s. 

Dodds*  Beauties  of  Shakspeare.  New  edition,  with  Illostrations. 
Foolscap  8to.     12s. 

Lather  on  Rome  and  the  Reformation ;  a  Poem.  By  Alfred  Lord. 
Post  8vo.     6s. 

The  Genaine  Remains  of  Ossian,  with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation. 
By  P.  Macgregor.     Post  8fo.     12s. 

Coant  Clermont  and  Caius  Toranios ;  Tragedies  and  other  Poems. 
Bj  A  Bell,  Esq.     Post  8vo.     Gs.  6d. 

Sacred  Hymns,  from  the  German.  Translated  by  Francis  E.  Cox. 
18mo.    4s.  6d. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans,  from  the  German  of  Schiller.  By  N.  J.  Lucas. 
Post  8?o.     59. 

Ancient  Spanish  Ballads,  translated,  with  Notes.  By  J.  G.  Lockhart. 
New  edition.     4to.     2L  2s. 

The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  with  other  Poems.  By  R.  Mont- 
gomery.    Twenty-first  edition.     Foolscap.    4s. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  BCONOBCT. 

EHIs  and  Remedies  of  the  Present  System  of  Popular  Elections.  By 
J.  S.  Buckingham.     12mo.     5s. 

The  Critic  in  Parliament  and  Public  since  1835.     ]2mo.    5s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Goremment  of  Dependencies.  By  G.  C.  Lewis, 
Esq.    8to.     128. 

Sir  H.  Carendish's  Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1768  to  1774. 
Now  first  published  by  J.  Wright.     Vol.  I.,  royal  8ro.     IL  5s. 

The  Book  of  the  Bastile,  or  the  Working  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  By 
G.  R.  W.  Baxter.     Royal  8fo.     R  5s. 

Report  of  the  Conference  of  Ministers  of  Religion  on  the  Com  Laws 
it  Manchester.     12mo.     2s. 

Ways  and  Means  to  afford  the  People  Cheap  Prorisions,  &c  FooIs« 
esp.    as. 

RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Christian  Literature.     Medium  8^0.     No.  26. 

Hopkins*  Miscellaneous  Sermons.     3s.     No.  27. 

Blagee  on  the  Atonement.     Part  1.    2s.  6d.     No.  28. 

. — .    Part  2.    2«.  6d.     Np.  29.    Less  on  the 

Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament.   *ls.  6d. 

Bishop  Hopkins'  whole  Works.     Medium  8to,  cloth.     18s. 

ReT.  C.  Girdlestone's  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament.  Part  7. 
8to.    9s. 
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CUMam  MniitftV*     Bj  the  Avtfaor  of  "<  Oni^tmn  Be^irMnepl.'' 

ISoMi.    7*» 
'hrw^  Restored,  or  tiie  ScripOnl  CUiina  of  the  Jews.     12mo.    7s. 
Bishop  Andrewe*s  Sensoos.     Vol  8.     8ro.     lOs.  64. 
The  Holj  Ai^ds.    By  Mrs  Hardiog.     ISmo.    Ss. 
Rev.  C.  S.  Binfs  Leat  Lectores;  Baptism  and  the  Means  of  Qr^pe. 

12mo.    8s.6d.  «      ,     .         «     T   u 

The  Principal  Featores  of  the  Scripture  Prophecies.     By  4*  *P5' 

ISmo.     as.6d.  «  «    T 

The  Oratory,  or  the  Testimony  of  Scripture  on  Pfayer.    By  X-«cy 

Barton.     d2mo.     2s.  6d. 

Sermons,  preadied  at  Gloncpsler,  hy  the  late  Rer.  J.  G.  Dowling. 

12mo.     7s.  ,       .     ^ 

Daill6  on  the  Bi^t  Use  of  the  Fsthen,  twwUted  w4  Ttnsed.    I2m. 

7s.  6d. 

Conise  of  Sermont  oo  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pins  IV.     By  Clergyiflpp  pf 

the  Chnrch  of  Englsnd.     8to.     12s.  „       ^  „r.| 

The  Peace  Maker ;  Extrscts  from  ScHjtnre.  By  the  Rer.  G.  Wil- 
liams.    ISnio.     Is.  6d. 

Pr  J.  G.  Palfrey's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Scripture^  and  Antiquities. 
Vol.  I.  and  II.     8vo.     28s. 

|lla«trations  of  the  End  of  the  Church.    By  A.  Clisso)d.     8vo,    128. 

Rev.  R.  Sankey's  Sermons  at  Famham.     I2mo.     6s. 

Dialogues  on  the  Apocalypse.    By  H.  E.  Head.     12ino.     4s. 

Rev.  C.  P.  Miles'  Lectores  on  Daniel.     Second  series*.     12mo.    59. 

Scriptural  Illustrations  of  the  First  Chapter  of  Genesis,  26th  and  27ib 
Verses.     12  mo.     5s. 

Infant  Baptism  Scriptural     By  W-  J.  Shrewshury.     12m^,    ^s. 

Mariolatory  ;  or,  Mary  Worship.     12roo.     Ss.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Millennium.   By  the  Rey.  C.  BurtoQ.   Post  8ro.  78. 

Dr  A.  I^eith  on  the  Evidence  of  Prophecy.  24th  edition.  ISqio. 
4s.  6d. 

Practical  Exposition  of  ^he  Gospel  qf  St  Jphn,  By  the  Rot.  R.  An- 
derson.    V9I.  I.     I2p90.   79. 

The  Church  Soryiee  arranged  for  Chwting.    Py  Dr  Fannan.    IBwo 

The  True  Cbqrch.    By  T.  Finch.    12mo.    3s.  6^. 

Sermons,  hy  the  late  Rer.  S.  Forster.  With  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.  By 
the  Bf  V.  J.  Ely.     Post  8vo.     8s. 

Sketches  of  Scottish  Chnrch  History.  By  the  Rer.  T.  M'Crie. 
I2mo.     68.  6d. 

Bishop  Prideanx's  Doctrine  of  Prayer.  Edited  ^y  the  R^f.  Pr  Rom- 
ish.    18mo.    4s. 

Gideon  the  Mighty  Man  of  Valou^.     Third  edition.     Foolscap.    79. 

^ev.  G.  p.  Haughton*s  Ess^y  on  Sex  in  the  World  io  Come.  Post 
8vo.     7s.  6d. 

The  Wor^s  of  the  Rev.  D.  Isaacs.  By  J*  Bordsall.  S  vols.  I21910. 
IHftd. 

Last  Days  of  the  Martyrs.     By  Andrew  Bonar.     I8mo.     Os.  6d. 
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The  Cross  of  Christ ;  feyen  Senpons*    By  the  Re^,  J.  Hambbiop. 

IflDQ,    Ss.  6(1  . 
Cottage  Dialogues  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark.     By  Q.  H.  W.    18»q«  - 

Village  Cborch  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  Francis  Jones.    ISinOt    6a. 
Efei  Daipmin ;  »  Serie*  pf  Copy^fsatioY^  HI  Jprusat^W,    By  G.  B. 
LeriDsobn.    8vo*     Ss. 

Faith  and  Fefliqg,  illvetratiTA  of  iptsrigr  R«|igioR.  By  Mary  A- 
Kelty.    12mo.    48. 

Coaferencea  of  the  R^ffinnars  m  the  DpfStri^  ftf  lb«  Ql^d  TlHrtfi- 
raos.    8to.     58. 6(i. 

SermoDQ  on  tbo  Comipim<)ment«,  By  the  Rot.  W.  HurriaoD.  ^8fHo. 
St 

The  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Assembly  of  Diyines  at  Westmip^ter 
Analysed,  &c.     By  A.  S.  P^t^rsoo.     }3ipo.     4^.  6d. 

Jab  Abbott ;  or  Reasons  for  Abandoning  thp  Tnpit^nMiy  Amo»  apd 
Uoitarian  Doctrines.     Foolscap.     4s.  6d. 

Ref.  Dr  Wordsvprt^*8  Sermops  pt  Hpirpw  School.    8?9*    8«.  6d. 

Lent  Lectures.     By  the  Rev.  J.  SIi|de*     12mo.    3s. 

BiPyapa'  Filgrima'  Prpgr^ss ;  witb  Wfltes,  By  tl>e  RcT-  R.  Philip. 
10  Plates.     8vo.     148. 6d. 

Personal  Declension  and  Revival  of  Religion  in  the  Soul.  By  the 
Rer.  O.  Winslow.     l^ipp.     59. 

Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  Vf.  M^rth*     Svp.     }0^  6d. 

Wordu  froQQ  p  T^achf^f.     12pio.     2^.  6d. 

Hore  Canon icae  ;  or,  Devotions  for  the  Seven  Stated  Hours  of  P^fpyert 
ISoo.    Jk  6d. 

A  Companion  for  the  Sunfl^ya  of  the  Church.  Ry  J.  A.  Thorn- 
tkvaite.     18mo,     29.  6d. 

Bishop  Williams'  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism.  New  editic(Q« 
By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home.     12mo.     2s.  6d. 

Sherlock's  Paraphrase  of  the  Church  Catechism.  New  edition.  18mo. 
li. 

Bishop 'Henshawe'a  Meditationa.     18mo.    28. 

STATISTICS  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

London.     Edited  by  C.  Knight.     Vol.  I.     Imperial  8vo.     lOa.  6d. 
The  Topography  of  Athens,  and  the  Demi  of  Attica.     By  W.  M. 
Uake.     Second  edition.    2  vols.  8vo.     SOs. 
Guide  to  Cromer  and  its  Neighbourhood.     12mo.     Is.  6d. 

VOTAGBS  AND  TRAVELS. 

Dr  Granville'a  Spaa  of  England,  Southern  and  Midland  Division.    2 
^ob.  post  8vo.     18a. 
■  Germany.     New  edition.    8vo.     12s. 

Rambles  in  New  Zealand.     By  J.  C.  Bedwell.     18mo.     28.  6d. 
Visitors'  Guide  to  the  Watering  Places.     18mo.     Ss.  6d. 
Black's  Picturesque  Tourist  of  Scotland.     Second  Edition.     Fools- 
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Redstone's  Guide  to  Guernsey.     18mo«     Ss. 

Letters  from  Abroad  to  Kindred  at  Home.  By  Miss  Sedgwick.  2 
ToU.  post  8ro.     2l8, 

Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine.  By  Robinson  and  Smith.  S  toIi. 
8to.    2L  5s. 

Tonr  in  Austrian  Lombardy»  the  Northern  Tyrol,  and  BaTaria,  in 
1840.     By  John  Barrow.     Post  Bto.     10s.  6d. 

Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America.  By  J.  L.  Stephens.  2  toU. 
8yo.    d2s. 

Baden-Baden  and  its  Neighbourhood.  By  R.  H.  Whitelocke.  Square. 
6s. 

Hand- Book  for  Lake  Visitors ;  with  Map,  &c     12mo.     ds. 

Excursions  in  Normandy.  Edited  by  Frederick  Shoberl,  Esq.  2  toIs. 
post  Bto.    21s. 

Tourists'  Guide  round  Southampton.     12mo.     3s. 

Fragments  of  Italy  and  the  Rhineland.  By  the  Rer.  T.  W.  White. 
Foolscap.     78. 6d. 

The  Channel  Islands.     For  the  use  of  Visitors.     12mo.     3s.  6d. 

The  Canadas  in  1841.   By  Sir  R.  Bonnycastle.  2  vols:  post  Bvo.  218, 

Italy  and  its  Comforts ;  a  Manual  for  Tourists.  By  M.  Valery.  12oo. 
7s.  6d. 

BOOKS  FOR  TOUNG  PERSONS. 

Tales  for  my  Grandchildren.     IBmo.     2s. 

The  Child's  Book  of  Facts.  Edited  by  the  Rot.  T.  Wilson.  Square. 
2s.  6d. 

Parley's  Wonders  of  Art,  Ancient  and  Modern.     Square.     5$. 

Wealth  not  Happiness.     By  Miss  Mary  A.  Everritt.    12mo.    is.  6d. 

The  Little  Bracken  Burners ;  a  Tale,  &c.  By  Lady  Callcott.  18mo. 
Ss. 
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Art.  L—  The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sdences^Joundedon  their 
History.  By  the  Rev.  William  Whewell,  B.D.,  Fellow 
(now  Master)  of  Trinity  College,  and  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London :   1840. 

Tt  is  with  considerable  reluctance,  and  not  without  some  pain, 
^  that  we  sit  dowp  to  record  our  opinion  of  the  work  before 
OS,  and  to  endeavour  to  convey  to  our  readers  the  impressions, 
often  deep  and  solemn,  as  regards  the  interests  of  truth  and 
science,  which  the  statements  and  speculations  of  the  author 
have  left  upon  our  minds. 

It  is  doubtless  a  pleasing  task  to  appreciate  the  labours  of 
<listinguished  men  who  have  devoted  the  vigour  of  their  lives  to 
the  illustration  and  extension  of  existing  knowledge ;  nor  is  it 
less  pleasing  to  follow  the  reformer  and  legislator  of  science,  in 
consolidating  its  achievements,  in  teaching  us  how  to  occupy  its 
impregnable  positions,  in  rounding  its  frontiers,  and  in  leading  us 
on  to  new  and  distant  conquests.  But  if  the  task  is  performed  by 
sn  individual  whose  speed  neither  time  nor  tide  can  stay — whose 
movements  are  neither  equable  nor  straight-forward,  who  comes 
into  perpetual  collision  with  those  who  are  struggling  in  the 
same  cause,  and  thus  creates  a  general  mutiny  in  the  '  tented 
field' — ^it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  critic  to  interpose  his  authority, 
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however  feeble,  in  attempdng  to  gire  peace  to  a  commnDity 
thus  divided  against  itself. 

Althoogh,  in  our  nodee  of  Mr  Whewell's  History ^  we  ventured 
to  anticipate  the  general  character  of  his  Pkihaopky  of  science, 
yet  we  confess  that  we  did  expect  a  work  very  different  from 
what  we  have  found  it  to  be.  We  never  doubted  that  Mr  Whe- 
well  would  avowedly  adopt  many  of  the  suggestions,  and  cor- 
rect  many  of  the  errors  which  had  been  placed  before  him ;  and 
still  less  did  we  doubt  that  bis  reformed  code  of  philosophy 
would  lay  down  many  positive  rules  and  directions,  however  im- 
'  perfect,  for  carrying  on  scientific  enquiries. 

Our  disappointment,  however,  has  been  great ;  and  so  great 
has  been  the  disappointment  of  others,  that  competent  judges 
regard  the  present  work  as  the  Philosophy  of  scholastic  Metch 
physics  rather  than  of  physical  Science  ;  and  question  the  ability 
of  any  natural  philosopher  to  analyse  its  materials,  and  pro- 
nounce upon  its  merits.  That  this  opinion  is  a  correct  one,  is 
proved  by  two  of  the  ablest  and  most  partial  notices  of  it;  in 
which  it  is  substantially  treated  as  a  metaphysical  work,  where 
all  the  thorny  questions  of  speculative  philosophy  are  discussed 
and  decided.  Distinctions  which  language  can  with  difficulty 
mark,  speculations  which  strain  the  human  mind  in  its  attempt 
to  grasp  them,  and  positions  on  which  no  two  writers  are  agreed, 
are  thus  made  the  foundation  of  Inductive  Science,  and  the  noble 
pillar  of  physical  truth  is  thus  erected  on  piles  driven  into  tbe 
quicksands  of  mysticism  and  sophistry. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  is   introduced  by 
a  preface  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  containing  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  aphorisms  respecting  ideas,  knowledge, 
and  the  language  of  science.     Although  the  truths  and  tminns 
which  they  contain  afford  a  rich  field  for  criticism,  we  have  no 
disposition  to  enter  upon  it.     We  read  them  without  making 
any  useful  acquisition,  and  we  have  not  skill  enough  to  perceive 
how  they  are  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  physical  sci- 
ences.    The  author's  passion  for  coining  new  words,  and  thus 
Jerplexing  in  place  of  promoting  enauiry,  is  here  strikingly 
isplayed.     The  first  occasion  on  which  M.  Corote's  name  is 
mentioned,  is  in  telling  us  that  he  uses  Thermohgy  and  Ek^ 
trology^  for  the  sciences  of  heat  and  electricity ;  whereas  Mr 
Whewell  prefers  Thermotics  and  Electrics  I — Those  persons 
who  have  that  peculiarity  of  vision  which  disables  them  from  dis- 
tinguishing colours,  Mr  Whewell  proposes  to  designate  by  the 
name  of  Idiopts — a  term  not  wanted,  and  one  which,  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  eye  of  a  compositor,  will  infidlibly  part  with  one 
of  its  most  essential  letters. 
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A  flMte  serioM  inrasion  of  the  righU  of  scientific  nomencla- 
ture, and  of  the  privilegeB  of  men  of  gcience,  presents  itself  in 
tlie  last  aphorism. 

'  I  will  mention/  says  Mr  Whewell,  *  another  suggestion  respecting 
tbe  introduction  of  an  improTeroent  in  scientific  language.  The  term 
Lepolarizaticn  was  introrfaced,  because  it  totu  belieted  that  tlte  effhct  of 
tertam  crystalsy  when  polarized  light  was  incident  upon  them  in  certain 
positions,  was  to  deitroif  the  peeuUatify  which  polarization  had  pro* 
daoed.  But  it  is  now  well  known,  that  the  effect  of  the  second  crystal 
ii  general,  is  to  di? ids  the  polarized  ray  of  light  into  two  rays,  polarized 
IB  different  planes.  SiUl^  this  effect  it  often  spoken  of  as  depotarizatum^ 
no  better  term  having  been  yet  de? ised«  I  have  proposed  and  used  the 
term  dipolarizatien,  which  well  esppresses  what  takes  place,  and  so 
Dearly  resembles  the  older  word,  that  it  must  sound  familiar  to  those 
already  acquainted  with  writings  on  this  subject.* 

This  extraordinary  proposal  eytnces  «  singular  want  of  a<v 
qoaintanoe  with  the  sttbject  to  which  it  refers,  and  as  singular  b 
self-oonMence  in  the  a«thor  of  it*  Tb«  term  Depolarization  was 
applied  to  the  same  phenomenon,  when  discoreml  by  two  phU 
lesophers  living  on  different  sides  of  tbe  Channel;  and  was 
equally  applieaMe,  whether  the  polarisation  was  considered  as 
^Mmttfy  destroyed  or  relmtwelp  changed.  In  some  cases  it  was 
abtoioteiy  destroyed — ^namely,  in  thoae  cases  where  tbe  depolar- 
ising body  had  itself  a  quaqutmersw  polarizing  etrucUtre  ;  in 
which  cases  the  emergent  light  had  the  characters  of  common 
light.  Bat  in  other  cases,  where  the  depolarizing  body  was  a 
legolarly  crystalliaed  mineral,  the  potarf zation  was  only  changed^ 
Even  here,  however,  the  term,  if  it  did  imply  destruction,  was 
qnite  appropriate.  The  original  character  of  the  polariaation 
was  destroged^  and  a  new  one  induced.  Depolarization,  there* 
£Dre,  when  applied  to  the  mass  of  phenomena,  meant  nothing 
more  than  that  light  polarized  in  one  plane,  was  depolarized^  or 
pohrizedjirom  or  eti^  W^  its  original  plane,  in  one,  <U70,  or  more 
planes,  acoording  as  the  depolweing  body  had  eingle  refractioa, 
ue  agate  and  tornmaUne  ;  demble  refraction,  like  mica  and  tcpaz  ; 
er  fmaqmtwreus  refraction  and  polarization,  like  a  vast  variety  of 
bo^fies  which  prodoce  the  same  effect  on  the  polarized  ray,  in 
whatever  position  they  are  placed.  But  Mr  Whewell  has 
entirely  forgotten  that  depolarization  is  produced  by  reflection 
and  r^fractionf  in  which  cases  his  *  term  dipoiarization  would  be 
ridicolous.  Real  depolarization  is  finely  displaved  in  the  circular 
crystals  of  decomposed  glass,  where  no  nuplication  of  ia»ages 
exists.  Depolarization  has  degrees :  dipolarization  has  none, — 
odess  we  use  it — which  wa  cannot  do — as  synonymous  with 
donble  refraction.     When  Mr  Whewell  comes  to  aaplain  the 
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polarization  of  heat,  be  discorera  that  depolariztUion  is  here  per- 
fectly applicable,  and  he  actual^  tuet  the  term  which  he  Aoi  re- 
jected/ stating  that  depolarization  is  really  shown  '  by  a  partial 
*  destruction  of  the  dtSerences  which  polarizadon  establishes !'  * 

Mr  Whewell's  work  is  divided  into  Two  Parts. — Part  I.  Of 
Idbas. — Part  II.  Of  Knowledge. — The  First  Part  is  again 
subdivided  into  Ten  Books,  which  treat,  1.  Of  Ideas  in  General, 
and  2.  Of  the  Philosophy  of  the  different  Sciences. 

The  Second  Part  is  subdivided  into  Three  Books,  which 
treat  of  tbe  Construction  of  Science,  of  the  different  Opinions  on 
the  Nature  of  Knowledge,  and  the  Means  of  seeking  it,  and  of 
the  Methods  employed  in  the  Formation  of  Science* 

In  pursuance  of  our  plan,  of  noticing  only  those  portions  of 
the  present  work  which  have  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  Physical  science,  and  in  the  ezaminaUon  of  which  we 
can  employ  tbe  tests  of  experience  and  observation — our  atten- 
tion is  first  arrested  by  the  chapter  Om  the  Perception  of  Idea*. 
In  this  chapter,  Mr  Whewell  announces  his  adherence  to  tbe 
novel  doctnoe — maintained  by  two  Scotch  philosophers — that 
we  possess  a  Sixth  Sbnse,  called  tbe  Muscular  Sknsb; 
and,  without  taking  time  to  consider  the  relations  which  the 
doctrine  bears  to  facts  and  laws  universally  admitted,  be  adopts 
it  in  all  its  aspects  and  consequences ;  and  leaves  the  philosophy 
of  perception  under  tbe  incubus  of  the  greatest  heresy  that  bas 
for  a  long  period  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  science.  Aa  this 
doctrine  refers  both  to  tbe  senses  of  Touch  and  Sight,  we  must 
consider  it  under  these  two  separate  relations. 

Mr  Whewell  announces  his  conversioD  to  the  doctrine  in  the 
.following  manner : — 

<  But  does  the  sense  of  Touch  give  ub  directly  a  knowltidge  of  space  ? 
This  is  B  question  which  has  attracted  considerable  notice  in  recent 
times ;  and  new  light  has  been  thrown  apon  it,  in  a  degree  which  is  very 
remarkable,  when  we  consider  that  the  pbilosophy  of  perception  has  been 
a  prominent  subject  of  enquiry  from  the  earliest  times.     Two  philoso- 
phers, advancing  to  this  enquiry  from  different  sides — the  one  a  nwta- 
phj/tician,  the  other  Bt  pht/tiologUt' — have  independently  arrived  at  the 
conviction,   that    tbe   lon^-current   opinioD,  according  to   which  w* 
nrnttire  a  knowledge  oftpace  iy  ike  tente  of  touch,  is  erroneoas.  And 
octrine  which  they  teach,  instead  of  the  ancient  error,  baa  a  very 
riant  bearing  upon  the  principle  which  we  are  endeavouring  to 
lish — that  OUT  knowledge  of  space  and  its  properties  is  derived 
r  from  the  active  operstioDS  tbiin  from  the  passive  impressions  of  ibe 
pient  mind.     (Tndoabtedly  the  persuasion,  that  we  acquire  a  know- 
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ledge  of  form  by  the  touch,  is  very  obyiouslj  soggested  by  our  common 
htbitt.  If  we  wish  to  know  the  form  of  any  body  in  the  dark,  or  to 
oorrrectthe  impressions  conveyed  by  sight*  when  we  suspect  them  to  be 
false,  we  have  only,  it  seems  to  us,  at  least  at  first,  to  stretch  forth  the 
band  and  touch  the  object ;  and  we  learn  its  shape,  with  no  chance  of 
error.  In  these  cases,  form  appears  to  be  as  immediate  a  perception  of 
the  sense  of  touch,  as  colour  is  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

*  But  is  this  perception  really  the  result  of  the  passive  sense  of 
toocb  merely  ?  Against  such  an  opinion  Dr  Brown,  the  metaphysician 
of  whom  I  speak,  urges,  that  the  feeling  of  touch  alone,  when  any  object 
is  applied  to  the  hand,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body,  can  no  more  con- 
Tty  the  conception  of  form,  or  extension,  than  the  sensation  of  an  odour 
or  a  taste  can  do,  except  we  have  already  some  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  parts  of  our  bodies ;  that  is,  except  we  are  already 
in  possession  of  an  idea  of  space,  and  have  in  our  minds  referred  our 
limbs  to  their  positions ;  which  is  to  suppose  the  conception  of  form 
already  acquired. 

*  By  what  fiiculty,  then,  do  we  originally  acquire  our  conceptions 
of  the  relations  of  position  ?  Brown  answers,  by  the  tMucular  sense  ; 
that  is,  the  conscious  exertions  of  the  various  muscles  by  which  we 
BOYe  our  limbs.  When  we  feel  out  the  form  and  position  of  bodies  by 
the  hand,  our  knowledge  is  acquired,  not  by  the  mere  touch  of  the  body, 
bat  by  perceiving  the  course  the  fingers  must  take,  in  order  to  follow 
the  surface  of  the  body,  or  to  pass  from  one  body  to  another.  We  are 
Conscious  of  the  slightest  of  the  volitions  by  which  we  thus  feel  out 
form  and  place;  we  know  whether  we  move  the  finger  to  the  right  or 
left,  up  or  down,  to  us  or  from  us,  through  a  large  or  a  small  space ; 
sad  all  these  conscious  acts  are  bound  together  and  regulated,  in  our 
■inds,  by  an  idea  of  an  extended  space  in  which  they  are  performed. 
That  this  idea  of  space  is  not  borrowed  from  the  sight,  and  transferred 
to  the  muscular  feelings  by  habit,  is  evident.  For  a  man  bom  blind 
can  feel  out  his  way  with  his  staff,  and  has  his  conceptions  of  position 
determined  by  the  conditions  of  space,  no  less  than  one  who  has  the 
uw  of  his  eyes.  And  the  muscular  consciousness  which  reveals  to  us 
the  position  of  objects  and  parts  of  objects  when  we  feel  them  out  by 
means  of  the  hand,  shows  itself  in  a  thousand  other  ways,  and  in  all  our 
Kmbf ;  for  our  habits  of  standing,  walking,  and  all  other  attitudes  and 
notions,  are  regulated  by  our  feelings  of  our  position,  and  that  of  sur* 
romiding  objects.  And  thus  we  cannot  touch  any  object  without  learn- 
ing something  respecting  its  position ;  not  that  the  sense  of  touch 
di^Ktly  conveys  such  knowledge ;  but  we  have  already  learnt  from  the 
muscular  sense,  constantly  exercised,  the  position  of  the  limb  which  the 
object  thus  touches. 

*  The  justice  of  this  distinction  will,  I  think,  be  assented  to  by  all 
penons  who  attend  ateadily  to  the  process  itself,  and  might  be  main- 
tained by  many  forcible  reasons.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking 
efidencea  in  its  favour  is,  that,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  it  is  the 
opinion  to  which  another  distinguished  philosopher,  Sir  Charles  BelU 
MS  been  led,  reasoniiig  entirely  upon  physiologioal  principles*' — Vol.  I. 
^  113—116. 
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It  is  impossible  to  read  witli  attention  the  preceding  extract, 
without  pereeirinfi^  the  difficulties  with  wluoh  the  metaphysician 
and  the  physiologist  hare  surrounded  the  suMeot.  Dr  Brown 
devotes  to  the  discussion  of  this  question  nearly  three  lectures, 
written  with  that  exquisite  taste  and  ingenuity,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  that  imperfect  apprehension  of  physical  truth,  which 
all  his  speculations  exhibit.  He  supposes  our  whole  muscular 
frame  to  be  a  distinct  organ  of  sense ;  but  in  the  application  of 
this  supposition,  he  again  and  again  cautions  his  readers  *  with 

*  respect  to  the  great  difficmUy  of  tie  enquiry^  and  the  very 
^  kMMble  reHancey  therefore,  which  we  can  have  any  title  to  pat 
^  on  the  results  of  an  inveetigatioo  of  a  subject  so  very  obscwreJ^ 
And  he  afterwards  recommends  *  a  very  humble  assurance  as  to 

*  the  certainiy  of  any  opinion  whidi  we  may  be  led  to  form't  on 
diis  subject.  Mr  Whewell,  however,  feels  no  such  difficulties, 
and  recommends  no  such  caution ;  but  *  rushes  in,'  where  our 
distinguished  countryman  <  fears  to  tread.' 

In  discussing  this  subject,  we  must  remind  our  readers  that 
till  the  nineteenth  century  we  had  only  Fiva  Senses — those 
of  Sights  Hearing  J  Touchy  Taste^  and  Smell.  Each  sense  has 
an  appropriate  organ,  consisting  of  a  peculiar  nervous  ex- 
pansion with  its  accompanying  nerves,  fbr  receiving  and  coa- 
veying  tbe  sensation  to  the  brain.  We  see  by  means  of  the 
liervous  membrane  called  the  Retina^  and  we  should  still  see, 
if  the  human  eve,  without  a  muscle  to  elevate  or  move  it,  lay 
motionless  in  its  socket.  We  feel  external  objects  by  means 
of  the  nervous  apparatus  of  Touch ;  and  this  sense  would  stiH 
remain  to  us,  if  the  human  frame  stood,  like  a  statue,  fixed  and 
immovable.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  senses. 
But  in  order  to  extend  our  sensations,  and  enable  the  organs 
of  sense  to  give  us  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  exter« 
nal  world,  we  are  most  essentially  aided  by  our  muscular  frame. 
The  muscles  of  the  eye  expedite  its  movements  and  extend 
its  range,  but  they  do  not  in  the  least  deg^ree  affect  the  na^ 
ture  and  character  of  the  sensation.  The  muscles  of  the  arm 
and  band  and  fingers  enable  us  to  apply  the  organ  of  touch 
quickly  and  effectually,  in  the  examination  of  external  bodies; 
but  they  do  not  in  the  least  increase  the  intensity,  or  alter  the 
nature  of  the  sensation.  The  muscles  of  the  human  body,  in 
short,  are  nothing  more  than  awaUaries  to  our  organs  qf  sense. 

•  Brown's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  581.     Edit.  1820.    The  liaUa  in  the 
•above  para^aph  are  in  the  origiiis]» 

*  f  Id.  vol.  ii  p.  599.  . 
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Without  adverting  to  the  singularity  of  the  opinion,  that 
erery  one  of  our  organs  of  sense  is  surrounded  with  a  sixth  sense^ 
(the  seat  of  which  is  our  whole  corporeal  frame,)  not  only  help- 
ing the  rest^  but  doing  what  they  cannot  do — or  the  equally 
siogular  notion,  that  that  can  be  called  a  new  senscy  whicn  has 
Dot  the  power  of  performing  its  functions  alone^  but  only  in 
combination  with  the  other  senses ; — we  shall  proceed  at  once 
to  the  question,  whether  our  feelings  of  resistance  and  extension 
can  be  derived  from  the  sensibility  of  the  proper  nerves  of 
touch,  without  that  *  consciousness  of  muscular  exertion'  which 
is  declared  to  be  the  sixth  sense — *  without  which  the  sense  of 
<  touch  could  hardly  be  an  inlet  to  our  knowledge/ 

When  we  press  our  fingers  against  a  resisting  body,  we  are 
conscious  of  a  muscular  effort ;  and  there  is  doubtless  a  combi* 
nation  of  this  consciousness  with  the  nervous  sensation.  An  act 
of  the  will  precedes,  but  neither  gives  nor  improves  the  sensa- 
tion. Let  tne  same  resisting  body  be  laid  upon  the  fingers  at 
rest  upon  the  table,  so  as  to  act  by  its  gravity,  or  by  any  exter- 
nal force,  the  sense  of  resistance  is  the  same,  though  there  has 
been  no  muscular  effort.  In  like  manner,  the  sensation  of 
roughness  and  smoothness  will  be  experienced,  if  the  rough  or 
smooth  body  is  moved  by  any  external  power  over  the  organ  of 
toadi.  The  same  species  of  argument  is  applicable  to  our 
knowledge  of  space,  or  extension.  The  muscles  of  the  hand, 
combined  with  touch,  enable  us  to  determine,  within  certain 
limits,  the  forms  of  surfaces  and  solids  with  singular  accuracy ; 
but  they  are  not  necessarv  to  give  us  the  idea  of  simple  space 
and  extension.  These  ideas  can  be  acquired  as  certainly, 
though  perhaps  less  quickly,  by  the  motion  of  surfaces  over  the 
organ  ot  touch,  as  by  the  motion  of  that  oigan  over  the  sur- 
fitces ;  and  if  we  had  been  accustomed  from  our  infisuicy  to  have 
bodies  submitted  to  our  examination,  by  any  external  power 
producing  the  same  motion  of  these  bodies  over  an  immovable 
organ,  wnich  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  organ  over  the 
bodies,  we  should  have  acquired  the  same  knowledge  which  we 
BOW  possess,  though  less  expeditiously,  and  perhaps  less  per- 
fectly* If  a  hot  body  acted  upon  the  tip  of  a  finger,  and 
another  covered  the  whole  hand ;  or  if  the  whole  foot  was  placed 
m  contact  with  a  surface,  or  immersed  in  a  fluid  afforaing  a 
sensation  to  every  part  of  it,  while  only  one  toe  of  the  other  foot 
is  similarly  immersed,  the  idea  of  space  and  extension  must  in- 
evitably be  acquired. 

With  regard  to  our  conceptions  of  the  relation  of  position 
whidi  we  are  now  supposed  to  acquire  by  pushing  out  and  brand- 
ishing our  muscular  ofU^niup,  the  argument  b  equally  dear. 
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Whatever  we  can  io  by  the  action  of  mascles  may  be  dooe, 

though  with  less  speed  and  perfection,  by  motions  external  to,  and 

independent  of  oorselves.     Let  us  suppose  that  a  balf-formed 

*  Frankenstein' — a  man  blind  and  without  any  muscular  frame,  is 

required  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  position  by  touch.     If  heal, 

or  co/d,  or  friction  be  applied  to  his  body,  he  will  be  able  to  form 

some  general  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  sentient  surface ;  and 

the  relative  position  of  different  parts  of  it  will  be  ascertained  by 

the  differences  in  the  sensations  excited  in  thrae  parts.     In  ac- 

auirinE-  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  positions  of  external  objects, 

ulties  will  be  increased,  but  they  will  not  be  insuperable. 

mal  power  may  bring  the  different  parts  of  his  sentient 

into  contact  with  bmlies  of  various  qualities,  having  a 

Mtion  ;  and  the  relaUons  of  the  sensations  they  give — of 

Id,  roughness,  smoothness,  &c. — to  the  sensitive  parts 

res,  wilt  afford  ideas  of  their  relative  position. 

lay  we  not  go  further,  and  suppose  all  the  muscles  re- 

>y  strings  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  artist,  who  can  give 

),  and  hands,  and  fingers  all  the  movements  and  faciUtiet 

h  which  tliey  have  in  reality  ?  May  we  not  also  suppose, 

es  less  violence  to  our  judgment,  that  in  the  progress  of 

Ige,  a  galvanic  influence  may  be  so  applied  as  to  replace 

'es  of  voluntary  motion,  and  thus  put  all  the  muscles  of 

ig  body  into  action,  and  enable  those  connected  with  the 

[>f  touch  to  exercise  all  their  movements  without  any  act 

ill  ?  In  these  cases  the  organs  of  sense,  while  they  per- 

eir  own  appropriate  functions,  will  receive  that  precise 

;e  which  tney  now  derive  from  the  muscular  frame,  act- 

er  the  influence  of  the  will. 

i  observations,  if  they  are  less  satisfactory  as  applied  to 
in  of  touch,  will  appear  in  the  character  of  demonstra- 
en  we  consider  the  relations  of  this  new  sense  to  the 
ena  of  vision,  where  it  is  much  more  easy  to  draw  tbe 
separation  between  the  direct  indications  of  the  organ, 
consciousness  of  muscular  effort  which  attends  its  move- 
Mr  Whewell  limited  his  adherence  to  the  new  doctrine 
;nse  of  touch,  be  would  have  acted  prudently ;  but  in 
Dur  of  his  admiration  he  has  extended  it  to  the  senee 
;  and  in  a  future  part  of  his  book,  wh^re  the  subject  is 
;d  to  him  under  a  different  phase,  he  seems  to  stand 
It  bis  own  tixth  tense,  and  abjure  the  further  application 

bllowing  is  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  of  the 
»e  is  extended  to  the  sense  of  Sight : — 
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<  Upon  attentire  consideration,  it  will  be  clear,  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  perceptions  respecting  space,  which  appear  at  first  to  be  obtained  by 
ngkt  alone,  are  in  fact  acquired  by  means  of  this  sixth  sense.  Thus 
we  consider  the  Tisible  sky  as  a  single  surface,  surrounding  us,  and 
returning  into  itself,  and  thus  forming  a  hemisphere.  But  such  a  mode 
of  cooceiTing  an  object  of  rision  could  never  have  occurred  to  us  if 
we  had  not  been  able  to  turn  our  heads  to  follow  this  strface,  to  pursue 
it  till  we  find  it  returning  into  itself.  And  when  we  have  done  this,  we 
necessarily  represent  it  to  ourselves  as  a  concave  inclosure  within  which 
we  are.  The  sense  of  sight  alone,  without  the  power  of  muscular  mo« 
tioD,  could  not  have  led  us  to  view  the  sky  as  a  vault  or  hemisphere. 
Under  such  circumstances,  we  should  have  perceived  only  what  was  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  in  one  position ;  and  if  different  appearances  had  been 
presented  in  succession,  we  could  not  have  connected  them  as  parts  of 
the  same  picture,  for  want  of  any  perception  of  their  relative  position. 
Tbej  would  have  been  so  many  detached  and  incoherent  visual  sensa- 
tions. The  muscular  sense  connects  their  parts  into  a  whole,  making 
them  to  be  only  different  portions  of  one  universal  scene. 

'  These  considerations  point  out  the  fallacy  of  a  very  curious  re- 
presentation made  by  Dr  Reid  of  the  convictions  to  which  man  would 
be  led,  if  be  possessed  vision  without  the  sense  of  touch.  To  illustrate 
this  subject,  Reid  uses  the  fiction  of  a  nation  whom  he  terms  the  7d!9- 
wtenianSf  who  have  no  sense  except  that  of  sight.  He  describes  their 
notions  of  the  relations  of  space  as  being  entirely  different  from  ours* 
The  axioms  of  their  geometry  are  quite  contradictory  to  our  axioms. 
For  example,  it  is  held  to  be  self-evident  among  them  that  two  straight 
lines  which  intersect  each  other  once  must  intersect  a  second  time ;  that 
the  three  angles  of  any  triangle  are  greater  than  two  right  angles, 
and  the  lik«.  These  paradoxes  are  obtained  by  tracing  the  relations  of 
lines  on  the  surface  of^a  concave  sphere,  which  surrounds  the  spectator, 
and  on  which  all  visible  appearances  may  be  supposed  to  be  presented  to 
him.  But  from  what  is  said  above,  it  appears  that  the  notion  of  such  a 
iphere,  and  such  a  connexion  of  visible  objects  which  are  seen  in  differ- 
ent directions,  cannot  be  arrived  at  by  sight  alone.  When  the  spec- 
tator combines  in  his  conception  the  relations  of  long  drawn  lines 
tad  lai^e  figures,  as  he  sees  them  by  turning  his  head  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  upwards  and  downwards,  be  ceases  to  be  an  Idomenian.  And 
thus  our  conceptions  of  the  properties  of  space  derived  through  the  ex- 
SKtse  of  one  mode  of  perception  are  not  at  variance  with  those  obtained 
IB  another  way;  but  all  such  conceptions,  however  produced  or  suggested, 
are  in  harmony  with  each  other ;  being,  as  has  already  been  sud,  only 
different  aspects  of  the  same  idea. 

'  If  our  perceptions  of  the  position  of  objects  around  us  do  not  de- 
pend on  the  sense  of  vision  alone,  but  on  the  muscular  feeling  brought 
into  play  when  we  turn  our  head,  it  will  obviously  follow  that  the  same 
h  true  when  we  turn  the  eye  instead  of  the  head.  And  thus  we  may 
lesm  the  form  of  objects,  not  by  looking  at  them  with  a  fixed  gaie,  but 
hj  folk>wing  the  boundary  of  them  with  the  eye.  While  the  head 
ii  b^  per^ctly  still,  tba  eye  can  rote  along. the  •mliaefl.of  ^iciiUe 
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iilgecUt  scrotinize  each  point  in  tnooetsion,  and  leap  from  one  point;  to 
another— each  snch  act  being  accompanied  bv  a  muscular  conscionuiesii 
which  makes  ns  aware  of  the  direction  in  which  the  look  is  trarelling. 
And  we  may  thus  gather  information  concerning  the  figures  and  places 
which  we  .trace  out  with  the  ▼isual  rajs  as  the  blind  man  learns  the 
forms  of  things  which  he  traces  out  with  his  staff,  being  conscious  of  the 
motions  of  his  hand. 

*  This  Tiew  of  the  mode  in  which  the  eje  perceives  position,  which 
is  thus  supported  by  the  analogy  of  other  members  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  is  further  confirmed  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  by  physiological  reatoni. 
He  teaches  us,  that  when  an  object  is  seen  we  employ  two  senses :  there 
is  an  impression  on  the  retina;  but  we  receive  also  the  idea  of  positioa 
or  relation  in  space,  which  it  is  not  the  office  of  the  retina  to  give,  by 
our  consciousness  of  the  efforts  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  eye ;  and 
he  has  traced  in  detail  the  course  of  the  nerves  by  which  these  musclei 
convey  their  information.  The  constant  searching  motion  of  the  eye,  u 
he  terms  it,  is  the  means  by  which  we  become  aware  of  the  position  of 
objects  about  us. 

*  It  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  follow  the  physiology  of  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  we  may  notice  that  Sir  C.  Bell  has  examined  the  special  circam- 
stances  which  belong  to  this  operation  of  the  eye.  We  learn  from  him 
that  the  particular  point  of  the  eye  which  thus  traces  the  fonns  of  visible 
objects,  is  a  part  0/ the  retina  which  has  been  termed  the  sensible  spots 
being  that  part  which  is  fnosi  sensible  to  the  impressions  of  light  and 
oolour.  This  part,  indeed,  is  not  a  spot  of  definite  size  and  form,  for  it 
Appears  that,  proceeding  from  a  certain  point  of  the  retina,  the  sensibi- 
lity diminishes  on  every  side  by  degrees.  And  the  searching  motion  of 
the  eye  arises  from  the  desire  which  we  instinctively  feel  of  receiving 
upon  the  sensible  spot  the  image  of  the  object  to  which  the  attention  is 
directed.  We  are  uneasy  and  impatient  till  the  eye  is  turned  so  that 
this  is  effected.  And  as  our  attention  is  transferred  from  point  to  point 
of  the  scene  before  us,  the  eye,  and  this  point  of  the  eye  in  particular, 
travel  along  with  the  thoughts ;  and  the  muscular  sense  which  tells  us  of 
these  movements  of  the  organ  of  vision,  conveys  to  us  a  knowledge  of 
the  forms  and  places  which  we  thus  successively  survey." — Vol.  L  p. 
117-120. 

Although  the  preceding  passage  preseBts  many  points  for  dis- 
cnsaion,  yet  it  affords  us  coDsiderable  salisfhction  tnat  the  ques- 
tions to  which  it  gives  rise  are  not  involved  in  metaphysical  ab- 
stractions, but  may  be  tried  by  the  indisputable  results  of 
experimental  enquiry.  We  could  have  wished  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  again  defending  one  of  our  most  illastrious  country- 
men— of  shielding  Dr  Keid  from  the  charge  of  fallacy  which 
has  been  brought  against  him ;  and  that  too  on  the  strength  of  a 
speailation  which  its  inventor  considered  a  doubtful  one,  and 
whieb  is  itself  a  fallacy  of  no  common  kind. 

That  the  sense  of  Sight  alone  could  not,  without  being  prompt- 
ed by  the  musoles,  lead  us  to  view  the  sky  as  a  vault,  is  demon- 
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•Irably  erroneous.  If  the  eye  were  absolutely  fixed,  and  incapable 
of  haring  its  place  chanij;ed»  the  proposition  might  be  a  tenable 
one.  But  if  that  organ  ts  turned  round  by  a  mechanism  exter- 
nal to  itself,  so  as  to  obtain  with  the  same  rapiditv  those  verv 
yiewa  of  the  sky  which  the  motion  of  the  head  affords,  the  perci- 
pieDt  mind  will,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  con* 
■ect  the  successive  fields  of  riew  into  one  hemispherical  vault. 
But  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  is  not  the  consciousness  of  mus- 
cular effort  (supposing  it  to  exist  as  a  sense)  which  combines 
tbe  parts  of  an  extensive  landscape  into  a  distinct  picture.  Its 
operations  could  give  us  only  a  succession  of  pictures,  each  of 
which  has  its  most  distinct  point  opposite  the  eye.  It  is  by 
in  act  of  the  memory,  recalling  the  distinct  pictures  formed  on 
the  retina,  at  the  extremity  of  the  optic  axis,  that  we  are  en- 
died  to  see^  within  a  certain  range^  the  different  parts  of  a  picture 
with  perfect  distinctnese.  If  in  a  landscape  of  some  extent,  a 
steeple  clock  placed  on  its  left  hand  boundary  does  not  exhibit  to 
us  (ustinctly  the  hour  of  the  day  when  the  eye  is  fixed  on  the 
eeotre  of  the  landscape,  the  eye  in  its  successive  ranges  over  the 
scene  obtains  repeated  distinct  views  of  the  hour  and  minute  hand 
of  the  clock,  as  well  as  of  every  other  object  in  view  ;  and  the 
general  picture  is  composed  of  the  distinct  portions  of  the  indi- 
vidual parts,  and  not  of  those  indistinct  ones  which  are  formed 
in  the  picture  when  the  eye  regards  only  the  centre  of  the  land- 
scape* 

If  these  views  are  correct — and  who  can  doubt  them? — we  have 
restored  to  Dr  Reid*s  fiction  of  the  <  Idomenians'  all  its  truth  and 
beauty.  Were  a  pair  of  Idomenian  eyes  extracted  from  their 
Bosoular  appendages,  and  placed  in  the  marble  sockets  of  Phi- 
dias*s  Jupiter,  the  orunels  of  modern  times  would  soon  give  such 
novementa  to  the  statue,  as  to  place  the  helpless  Idomenian  on 
a  level  with  the  *  king  of  gods  ana  men.'  The  nemispherical  vault 
will  shine  as  briirhtly,  whether  its  parts  be  combined  by  the 
Kving  muscles,  or l>y  the  wheels  and  pinions  of  mechanism. 

mth  regard  to  the  precise  mechanism  by  which  the  eye  traces 
the  forms  of  visible  objects,  Mr  Wheweil  teaches  the  most  here- 
tical doctrines*     He  tells  us  on  the  authority  of  others. 

1.  That  there  is  a  part  of  the  retina  termed  the  sensible  spotf 
being  that  part  which  is  most  sensible  to  light  and  colour  I 

2.  That  this  part  ^  is  not  a  spot  of  definite  size  and  form,  for 

*  it  appears  that,  proceeding  from  a  certain  pmnt  of  the  retina, 

*  the  sensibility  diminishes  on  every  side  by  degrees  !' 
Now,  these  positions  are  wholly  erroneous;  because, 

1.  There  is  no  spot  on  the  retina  more  sensible  than  all  the 
rest* 
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2.  The  spot  referred  to  as  enjoying  this  distinction,  is  actually 
less  sensible  than  every  other  part  of  the  retina ;  and, 

3.  The  sensibility  increases,  in  place  of  diminishing,  from  the 
spotf  or  ^  the  point  of  the  retina'  in  question ;  and  the  lines  of 
equal  sensibility  are  circles  whose  centres  coincide  with  the  extre- 
mity of  the  optical  axis,  or  the  foramen  centrale  of  the  retina. 

These  facts  have  been  established  by  Scottish  writers,  and 
published  in  Scottish  works  which  have  passed  through  Mr 
Wheweirs  hands.  But,  if  his  memory  is  not  retentive  of  things 
north  of  the  Tweed,  he  surely  knows  that  some  of  the  French 
astronomers,  we  think  it  was  M.  Arago,  discovered  the  remark- 
able fact,  that  minute  stars,  like  some  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn, 
could  not  be  seen  when  their  image  Jell  upon  the  sensible  spot^  bst 
instantly  became  visible  when  the  eye  was  turned  away  from  them ; 
and  we  presume  he  cannot  have  forgotten  that  Sir  John  Herschel 
and  Sir  James  South,  during  their  admirable  observations  on 
double  stars,  discovered  the  same  curious  fact,  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly discussed  in  journals  and  popular  works. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  these  two  distinguished  as- 
tronomers, who  placed  beyond  a  doubt  the  views  which  we  are 
now  maintaining  : — *  A  rather  singular  method  of  obtaining  a 
^  view,   and  even  a  rough  measure  of  the  angles  of  stars  of  the 

*  last  degree  of  faintness,  has  often  been  resorted  to;  viz.  to  direct 

*  the  eye  to  another  part  of  the  field.     In  this  way,  a  faint  star 

*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  one  will  often  become  very 
^  conspicuous,  so  as  to  bear  a  certain  illumination,  which  will  yet 

*  totally  disappear^  as  if  suddenly  blotted  out,  when  the  eye  is 

*  turned  full  upon  it,  [that  is,  when  it  is  received  on  the  sensible 
<  spoty']  and  so  on,  appearing  and  disappearing  alternately,  as 

*  often  as  we  please.  •  *  •  The  lateral  portions  of  the  retina,  less 

*  fatigued  by  strong  lights,  and  less  exhausted  by  perpetual  at- 

*  tention,  are  probably  more  sensible  to  faint  impressions  them  the 

*  central  ones^  which  may  serve  to  account  for  this  phenomenon.' 

But  though  the  most  sensible  spot,  under  our  consideration,  is 
actually  the  least  sensible,  it  enjoys  the  real  pre-eminence  of 
being  that  part  of  the  retina  where  vision  is  most  distinct;  and 
hence  it  may  be  called  the  point  of  maximum  distinctness.  Those 
persons  who  are  disposed  to  make  the  choroid  coat  the  seat  of 
vision,  have  supposed  that  the  extremity  of  the  optic  axis  de- 
rives this  property  from  there  being  an  actual  opening  (the^ra- 
men  centrale  of  Soemmering)  in  the  retina,  which  allows  the  light 
to  fall  directly  on  the  choroid,  without  suffering  any  change  froiii 
the  semi-transparent  nervous  matter.  The  first  physiologists, 
however,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  retina  is  only  thinner  at  that 
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Glint,  and  that  the  central  ray  still  falls  upon  the  nervous  tablet, 
ence  we  require  no  other  explanation  of  the  maximum  distinct* 
ness  which  exists  at  the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  vision,  than  that, 
in  all  images  formed  by  lenses,  the  point  at  the  extremity  of  the 
axis  of  the  lens  is  necessarily  the  point  most  free  from  chromatic 
and  spherical  aberration,  and  therefore  the  point  of  maximum 
distinctness.  Even  in  the  Camera  Obscura,  if  we  wish  to  see  any 
part  of  the  landscape  with  maximum  distinctness,  we  must  move 
the  instrument  as  we  do  our  eye,  to  produce  the  coincidence  be- 
tween  that  point  and  the  extremity  of  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens. 
But  the  grand  error  committed  by  Mr  Whewell  is  his  implicit 
adoption  of  the  doctrine,  *  that  the  idea  of  position  or  relation  in 

*  space  is  not  given  by  the  retina,  but  by  the  muscular  sense.' 
If  ne  had  been  aware  of  the  objections  against  this  doctrine 
aheady  published,  and  never  answered,  h^  ought  to  have  brought 
them  under  the  notice  of  his  readers,  even  though  they  should 
not  have  influenced  his  own  decision. 

The  law  of  visible  direction,  founded  on  a  property  of  the 
retina  which  has  been  demonstrated  in  Mr  Wheweirs  presence, 
tod  adopted  by  Professor  Wheatstone,*  the  first  authority  on 
the  subject  of  vision  in  this  country,  furnishes  us  with  all  our 
ideas  of  position  and  relation  in  space.  This  law  is  incontro- 
rertible,  and  is  altogether  independent  of  muscular  action,  either 
m  the  eyeball  or  in  the  head.  Does  Mr  Whewell  maintain, 
with  Sir  Charles  Bell,  that  erect  and  inverted  vision,  the  relation 
of  ^p  and  dawn^  depend  on  the  exercise  of  the  muscles  which 
move  the  eye  upward  and  dotcfitvtxrdf  Does  he  maintain  that 
if^  from  any  cause,  *  the  eye  and  eyelids  are  rendered  immovable, 
^  whilst  the  vision  is  entire^*  objects  will  appear  inverted  ?  If  he 
does  not,  his  premises  force  him  to  that  conclusion.     ^  It  is  to 

*  the  muscular  apparatus,'  says  he,  *  and  to  the  conclusions  we 

*  are  enabled  to  draw  from  the  consciousness  of  muscular  effort, 

*  that  we  owe  that  geometrical  sense  by  which  we  become  ac- 

*  Quainted  with  the  form,  (and  position,!")  and  magnitude,  and 

*  distance  of  objects.'  Notwithstanding  tnis  conclusion,  a  case 
is  recorded  in  the  same  paper,^  as  having  occurred  under  the 
care  of  Dr  Macmicbael,  where  the  eye  and  eyelids  were  im- 
movable, and  the  vision  entire ;  and  yet  we  are  not  told  that 
the  vision  was  inverted,  although  the  casf  afforded  an  expert* 
mentum  cruds^  which  must  have  demolished  the  whole  specula- 
tion. 


•  PAtf.  Trans.  1838,  p.  387.  t  Id.  1823,  p.  181 

J  Id.  1823,  p.  177,  {note.) 
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Wfl  have  no  doubt,  that  taA  of  our  readers  as  concur  with  nt 
in  these  ticws,  and  those,  if  there  be  any,  who  do  not,  are  pi^ 

flared  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  it  we  cannot  obtain  a  know- 
edge  of  position  and  the  relationtof  space  \>j  the  senM  of  sight, 
directly  and  primarily,  we  cannot,  in  any  case,  derive  Jhmt  right  A 
Srect  perception  cf^form.  This  perplexity — namely,  that  of  His- 
corering,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  afaroiirite  theory  has  carried itt 
abettors  too  far— seems  to  hare  beset  Mr  Whewell  at  the  rery 
close  of  his  chapter. 

'  By  cotiiidentions  Bnrh  aa  have  been  addnced,  it  in  proved  beyond 
dovbt,  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  onr  knowledge  of  form  >nd 
poaitton  is  scqnired  from  the  mnBCDinr  tense,  rfnd  not  from  tight  di- 
rectly; for  instance,  in  all  case*  in  which  we  have  before  na  large  oi>- 
ject*  and  extensiTe  spaces.  Whether,  in  any  case,  the  eye  gitet  w 
a  direct  peroeption  ofjbrm,  we  ihall  not  here/urther  enqtur*.  Aa- 
other  opportunity  of  ditcnssiog  this  aabject  will  oocnr  hereafter.'— Vol.  I. 
p.  121. 

Here  the  knowledge  oijbrm,  and  consequently  afpogitian,  as 
acquired  by  the  new  sense,  is  limited  to  Intge  gbject*  and  extemive 
spactsl  a  limitation  totally  excluded  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  assumptions  which  the  doctrine 
necessarily  inrolres.  Now,  we  ask,  and  we  ask  it  with  a  feelinj; 
of  some  triumph,  what  is  the  tige  of  the  o^ect,  or  the  extent  ijf 
the  space,  where  the  power  of  sight  abjures  the  asaistance  of  the 
senses,  and  exercises  its  own  right  of  judgment  ?  ,Is  it  an  an- 
gular space  which  corresponds  with  the  aentibU  spot,  the  macula 
lutea,  or  the  small  internal  area  of  it  whidi  has  the  appearance 
of  B  foramen  f  Is  it  any  thing  of  the  size  of  the  son,  the  planets, 
or  uny  of  the  fixed  stars  ?  It  cannot  be,  for  the  moscDlar  seoM 
seems  to  deal  only  with  large  objectt  and  extensive  tpacett  We 
wait  for  a  reply  to  this  question ;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  may 
deduce  the  important  result,  the  exact  terms  of  which  our  oppo- 
nents may  adjust  between  themselves,  that  if  the  limiting  magni- 
tude lies  between  a  Patagonian  and  a  Dwarf,  t)iG  former,  ju(%ed 
of  by  the  muscular  sense,  will  appear  imxrted,  and  the  latter,  by 
the  sense  of  sight,  will  appear  erect! 

The  future  opportunity  of  discussing  this  difficult  point  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  chapter  on  pecuUaritiei  in  the  perceptions  of  the 

JIM 1  aCTMca ;  wbieh  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  examination  of  Dr 

I  celebrated  position,  '  that  tee  do  wit  by  vision  perceive 
Uour  andfgure—the  existence  ofthefgttre  being  learned  by 
tteans,  or  by  touch,'  Mr  Whewell  expresses  the  '  difficulty 
n  conceiving  how  such  a  doctrine  could  proceed  trom  a 
who  has  reasoned  with  great  acuteaets  regarding  totich' 
acterizes  soma  of  Brown's  suppositions  as  strange^  mis- 
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taken^  and  baseless.  Some  of  his  assertions  are  called  eJiogether 
fahe.  His  opinions  on  this  point  are  termed  absurdities^  and  his 
tenets  extravagant  and  unphiiosaphiad ;  and  he  is  said  to  pursiit 
die  subject  till  he  invotoes  it  in  utter  cot^ittw/n. 

The  opinion  of  the  eminent  Metaphysician  thus  seTerely  cha^ 
ncterized,  follows  by  legitimate  interence  from  his  adoption  of 
the  moscnlar  sense,  as  alone  giving  us  a  knowledge  oifirm  and 
position  ;  for  as  the  sense  of  sight  exclusively  gives  us  an  idea  of 
colour,  and  does  not  exclusively  give  us  the  idea  ofjbrm,  it  is  a 
logical  conclusion,  that  we  do  not  by  the  sense  of  sight  perceive 
buh  colour  and  ^figure.  In  his  conflict  with  Dr  jBrown,  Mr 
Whewell  seems  to  forget  entirely  all  that  he  had  said  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter,  on  the  prerogative  of  touch  as  an  auxiliarv  to 
iigbt ;  and  we  consider  the  whole  argument  as  a  most  siriking 
specimen  of  that  kind  of  philosophy  which  is  to  be  expected  in  a 
work  written  without  the  slow  process  of  digestion,  and  embra^ 
cing  every  variety  of  human  knowledge. 

.*  Why,  he  asks,  *  does  the  moon  appear  round,  gibbous,  or 
'  horned  ?  fVhat  sense  besides  vision  suggests  to  us  the  idea  of  her 
'  figure  ?  *  *  If  we  do  not  see  figure  we  do  not  see  position, 
'  tor  figure  is  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  of  a  boundary  1' 
Has  he  forgotten  his  sixth  sense? — the  muscolab  skksb— 
which  gives  us  the  idea  of  position  or  relation  in  space,  *  and 

*  consequently  of  figure,'  *  which  it  is  not  the  office  of  the  retina 

*  to  give/ 

In  the  sane  chapter  which  contains  this  virtual  rejection  of  the 
Bmcular  sense,  our  author  treats  of  what  he  calls  the  paradoxes  of 
mtoa;  the  first  of  which  is  upright  vision,  and  the  second,  single 
vision  of  small  or  distant  objects,  and  single  vision  qfnear  objects. 
He  treats  also  of  visible  figure,  but  he  avoids  altogether  not  only 
the  subject,  but  the  very  name  of  visible  direction;  the  appropriate 
and  fundamental  idea  upon  which  the  whole  subject  of  visioa 
unquestionably  rests.  Mr  Whewell,  of  course,  has  not  made  Ibis 
omission,  because  the  law  of  visible  direction  was  established  by  a 
Scottish  author.  He  has  no  doubt  forgotten  that  it  was  de- 
aonstrated  in  his  own  presence ;  and  it  must  have  escaped  his 
notice  when  he  perused  Professor  Wheatstone's  Contributions  to 
Ike  Pkfsiology  of  lesion,*  where  the  law  is  given,  the  author  of 
it  named,  and  its  truth  recognised.  But  whatever  be  its 
erase,  the  omission  is  a  very  unfortunate  one  for  himself;  as  it 
has  led  him  away  from  the  true  laws  of  vision,  in  the  same  man- 
aer  as  he  conceives  Aristotle  to  have  been  misled  in  explaining 
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the  round  image  of  a  trinnj^ular  aperture,  b^  not  applying  the 
idea  of  rectilineal  rays.  ThU  will  be  seen  in  the  following  ez- 
planadon  which  he  haa  given  of  upright  vision  : — 

■  It  bu  been  uked,  how  ia  it  thkt  we  se«  ao  object,  «  man  for  instuicfi 
npright,  when  the  immediate  o^ect  of  onrgentation,  the  image  of  the  man 
on  our  retina,  is  inverted?     To  this  we  mnst  answer,  that  we  see  bim 
nprigbl  becauie  Ifae  image  is  inTerted  ;  that  the  inverted   image  is  the 
neccHsiry  means   of  seeing  an   npright  object.      This    ia    grvnted ;   snd 
where  then  is  the  difficulty  7  Perhaps  it  may  be  pat  thas  :   How  ia  it  tliU 
we  do  not  judge  the  man  to  be  inverted,  since  the  sensible  image  is  ao7 
To  this  we  may  reply,  that  we  have  no  no^on  of  npright  or  iaverted, 
except  that  which  is  founded  on  experience,  and  that  all  our  experieace, 
witbont  exception,  mast  hare  tanght  ns  that  such  a  eenaible  image  be- 
longs to  a  man  who  is  in  an  npright  position.     Indeed,  the  contrary 
judgment  is  not  conourable ;  a  man  ia  npright  whose  head  ia  upwards 
and  bis  feet  downwards.     But  what  are  the  sensible  images  of  upumrJt 
and  dotonteardtf     Whaterer  be  our  standard  of  np  and  down,  the  sen- 
sible representation  of  up  will  be  an  image  moving  on  the  retina  towardi 
the  lower  side,  and  the  sensible  representation  of  down  will  be  a  motion 
towards  the  upper  side.     The  head  of  the  man's  image  is  towards  tb« 
image  of  the  sky,  its  feet  are  towards  the  image  of  the  ground ;  how  thea 
should  it  appear  otherwise  than  upright?     But,  perhaps,  we  expect  that 
the  whole  world  shonld  appear  inverted  ;  but  if  the  whole  he  invn^, 
bow  is  the  relation  of  the  parts  altered  F  or  we  expect  that  we  shuDld 
think  our  own  persons  inverted  ?  Yet  this  cannot  be,  for  we  look  at  them 
as  we  do  at  other  objects ;  or,  perhaps  we  expect  that  thinge  shonid  ap- 

Siearto  fall  npwards.  Yet,  what  do  we  know  of  upwards,  except  that 
t  is  the  direction  in  which  bodies  do  not  fall  7  la  short,  the  whole  of 
this  diEBcnlty,  thoogh  it  has  in  no  small  degree  erobarrasaed  metaphysi- 
cians, appears  to  resnlt  from  a  sety  palpable  can/««ton  of  idtas  i  from 
an  attempt  at  comparison  of  what  we  see,  with  that  which  the  retina 
feels,  as  if  they  were  separately  presentible.  it  is  a  sufficient  explaaa- 
tion  to  say,  that  we  do  not  see  the  image  on  the  retina,  but  see  by 
meant  of  it.  The  perplexity  does  not  require  much  more  skill  to  dis- 
entangle, ihan  it  does  to  see  that  a  word  written  in  black  ink  may  sig. 
lufy  wAile.'— Vol.  I.  p.  281. 

.  In  this,  which  out  author  calls  '  a  sufficient  explanation*  of 

upright  viwon,  or  the  ceruse  of  our  seeing  objecw  upright  by 

•jiyerted  images,  we  cannot  discover  the  slightest  approximation 

.    gn  explanation.     It  is  quite  true,  as  he  Kates,  that  the  rmxr- 

of  an  image  ia  the  necessary  vuans  of  seeing  an  upright 

:t,  and  that  we  do  not  see  the  image,  but  see  by  means  of 

lut  he  makes  no  attempt  to  show  how  we  see  by  means  qf  if, 

t»  the  cause  be  included  iu  the  assertion,  '  that  all  our  ex- 

■ience,  without  exception,  must  have  taught  us  that  such  a 

i-ible  (inTerted)  imagfc  belongs  to  a  man  wlio  is  in  an  upright 

sition.^    Does  he  mean  by  '  our  eapenence^'  the  expenence 
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of  anatomists  f  for  he  has  a  few  lines  before  assured  us  that 
*  none  but  anatomists  are  aware  of  its  (the  image's)  existence*' 
Now,  it  is  very  obvious,  that  millions  see  objects  upright  without 
knowing  that  they  are  thus  seen  by  means  of  an  inverted  image ; 
and  consequently  their  experience  has  taught  them  nothing  about 
the  matter*  The  palpable  confusion  of  ideas  on  this  subject,  arises 
wholly  from  the  introduction  of  the  inappropriate  idea  of  inverted 
images.  When  an  anatomist  discovered  that  there  was  actually 
foraied  on  the  retina  an  inverted  image  of  an  erect  object,  his 
attempt  to  ascertain  their  relation  to  each  other  should  have  be- 
^n,  by  considering  the  relation  of  individual  points  in  the  one  to 
individual  points  in  the  other ;  or  rather,  he  should  have  thrown 
i&ide  the  idea  of  objects  and  images  in  their  ordinary  complex 
sense,  and  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  small  luminous 
drealar  point,  in  which  the  idea  of  uprightness  and  inversion 
lad  no  existence.  If  we  do  this,  and  make  the  light  pass  through 
a  minute  aperture  occupying  different  positions  in  front  of  the 
coraea,  we  shall  find — 

1.  That  the  external  point  is  seen  in  the  same  direction,  whe* 
ther  the  ray  or  rays  by  which  its  image  is  formed,  fall  in  a  ver- 
tical or  in  an  oblique  direction  on  the  surface  of  the  retina. 

2.  That  the  single  direction  corresponding  to  rays  of  all  degrees 
of  obliquity  passes  through  the  same  pointy  near  toe  centre  of  the 
eveball,  whatever  be  the  part  of  the  retina  on  which  the  image  of 
the  point  is  formed.  This  single  direction  is  called  the  line  of 
tisibU  direction^  and  the  point  through  which  all  these  lines  pass 
b  called  the  centre  qfvimbU  direction. 

3.  That  the  Une  of  visible  direction  coincides  accurately  with  the 
line  of  real  direction  when  the  eye  sees  the  external  point  lAost 
distinctly ;  and  that  the  deviation  from  it,  in  the  case  of  oblique 
▼ision,  is  so  small,  that  the  parallax  is  not  sensible,  and  does  not 
occasion  any  apparent  relative  change  in  the  place  of  objects,  when 
tile  eye  turns  itself  successively  to  different  parts  of  a  landscape* 

4.  That  the  centre  of  visible  direction  coincides  with  the  cent. 
tre  of  the  spherical  surface  of  the  retina,  or  more  generally  with 
a  spherical  surface  passing  through  the  sentient  extremities  of 
^papiUcBj  of  which  the  surface  of  the  retina  is  composed*  The 
retina  may  be  spheroidal  as  a  membrane,  and  yet  the  extremities 
of  the  papillse  may  occupy  a  spherical  surface,  whose  centre  is 
tUt  of  visible  direction*     And  hence, 

9,  The  law  of  visible  direction^  as  ascertained  by  actual  experi- 
ment, is  that  a  point  of  light,  whose  image  is  formed  on  the 
v^tina  by  rays  proceeding  from  an  external  object,  is  seen  in  a 
^'iKction  perpendicular  to  the  spherical  surface  on  which  its  image 
it  formed. 

YOU  LXXIV.  NO.  CU  ^ 
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The  npriffhtnesg  of  an  object  of  which  an  inTert^  hnage  is 
fprmed  en  the  retina^  it  a  corollary  from  this  law ;  ever/  point  of 
the  itnsLfe  being  referred  to  every  similar  point  in  the  object 

But  this  law  is  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  liiw  only  for 
monocular  vision.   It  is  the  law  for  binocular  vision,  and  also  for 
vision  with  a  hundred  eyes.     The  phrase  single  vision  with  two 
eyes  in  a  state  of  perfect  action,  is  a  most  unphilosophical  ei- 
pression.      Except  when  the  nose  oi  the  brow  obstructs  the  rajrs 
passing  to  one  eye,  we  edways  see  doMe^  that  is,  two  superposed 
images ;  and  these  images  appear  single  only  when  the  corre> 
spending  lines  of  visible  direction  are  directed  to  the  object,  or 
when,  from  some  physiological  cause,  one  of  the  images  either 
disappears,  or  is  not  recognised  by  the  mind.     When  we  look 
through  a  parallel  plate  of  quarts  we  actually  see  two  images  of 
every  object,  but  they  always  appear  as  one,  from  the  feebleDess 
of  its  double  refraction.     We  can,  however,  separate  them  bjr 
turning  the  plate  into  a  prism,  just  as  we  separate  the  two  images 
in  single  vision  by  squinting,  or  displacing  one  of  the  eyes  bf 
pressure.     The  same  is  true  if  we  had  a  hundred  eyes.    We 
should  then  see  a  hundred  images  all  coincident ;  but  all  united 
into  n  single  image  by  the  convei^ency  of  the  hundred  lines  of 
visible  direction  to  the  same  point. 

.  If  Dr  Brown  had  possessed  a  suflBcient  knowledge  of  tbe 
laws  of  vision,  he  never  could  have  maintained  the  eLtxsr 
ordinary  doctrine,  that  it  is  from  experience  we  learn  that  the 
two  images  correspond  to  a  single  object  In  his  illustration 
of  this  doctrine  he  commits  a  new  error,  when  he  says  that  the 
two  Words  he  conqweredf  excite  the  same  idea  as  the  *ofte  Latin 
word  vicU.  If  the  sense  of  touch  is  capable  of  making  the  two 
images  appear  oHe^  th^n  we  should  also  see  objects  single  when 
they  are  doubled  by  distortion  of  the  eveballs ;  or  by  double  re- 
fraction, or  even  multiplied  a  hundtecl  times  by  a  multiplying 
glass ;  but  if  a  man  were  to  live  a  thousand  years  he  would  con- 
tinue to  see  the  huiidred  images,  though  he  knew  well  that  there 
was  onlv  one  object.  With  regard  to  Dr  Brown's  illustrati<v 
of  his  doctrine,  Mr  Whewell  makes  the  following  observation : 
^  But  in  order  to  make  this  pretended  illustration  of  any  valoe, 

*  it  ought  to  be  true,  that  when  a  person  has  thoroughly  learned 

*  the  Latin  language,  he  can  no  longer  distinguish  any  separate 

*  meaning  in  he  and  in  conquered.'  This  is  certainly  a  very 
6trange  criticism  on  Dr  Brown's  illustration.  The  two  words 
he  conqueredj  convey  the  same  meaning  certainly  as  vicit ;  but 
there  are  two  different  ideas  involved  in  each  mode  of  expression. 
If  we  write  he  conquered,  thus — heconquered^  and  compare  it 
with  vicit,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  only  one  word  in  eadi 
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exprasiion;  the  word  A«  is  as  effectually  included  in  the  termi* 
nation  t^  of  vicitf  as  he  is  in-  the  word  heconquered.  But  Dr 
Brown's  error  consists  in  his  not  taking  two  exactly  rinUlar  wordsy 
as  vicit,  vicity  like  the  two  exactly  similar  images.  The  two 
words  repeated  convev  certainly  only  one  idea ;  but  the  mind 
recognises  the  same  idea  in  succession,  just  as  it  does  the  two 
images  when  the  one  is  slipped  aside  from  its  superposition  on  the 
other,  by  pressing  the  eyeball.  If  we  illuminate  a  white  space 
with  yellow  light,  we  shall  have  a  yellow  image  on  the  retina. 
If  we,  at  the  same  time,  throw  blue  light  upon  it,  we  shall  have 
a  blue  image,  but  the  two  would  still  give  us  only  the  idea  of  a 
green  space.  Even  if  we  see  the  yellow  or  the  blue  image  in 
succession,  we  shall  still  see  only  one  object. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  examine  the  observations  of 
Mr  Whewell  on  single  vision  for  distant  and  near  objects.  They 
patsess  no  interestf  as  they  depend  on  the  old  and  exploded  idea 
4o(nresponding  poiiiUy  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter, 
aDd  serve  only  to  obscure  a  subject  now  thoroughly  understood* 
The  influence  of  the  muscular  sense  is  not  called  in  as  an  acoom* 
paniment,  and  we  presume  has  escaped  entirely  from  our  author's 
recollection. 

After  a  chapter  of  little  interest  ^  on  the  scientific  application  of 
'  the  idea  of  a  medium,'  in  which  we  are  prepared  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  luminiferous  ether,  our  author  proceeds  to  treat  of 
the  measure  of  secondary  qualities;  namely,  the  scales  of  qualities 
ia  general ;  the  musical  scale;  scales  of  colour;  scales  of  light; . 
aad  scales  of  heat.  Under  the  head  of  scales  of  colour^  he  tresis 
of  the  Prismatic  scale  of  colour,  Newton's  scale  of  colours,  and 
scale  of  impure  colours ;  but  his  observations  are  founded  on  such 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  such  a  confusion  of 
ideas  pervades  the  entire  speculation,  that  we  consider  the  sec- 
tions on  that  subject  as  misleading  rather  than  instructing  bis 
readers. 

Mr  Whewell  considers  the  prismatic  spectrum  as  '  an  obvious 
^standard  as  fiur  as  it  is  applicaole;'  but  as  ^  a  scale,  incapable  of 
'  numerical  precision,'  or  *  mathematical  exactness.' 

<  Bat  this  difficalty,'  he  adds,  *  was  removed  by  a  curious  diioorery  of 
Fnuuibofer,  who  found  that  there  are  in  the  solar  spectmm  certain  ftae 
bUdL  lines,  which  occupy  a  de6nite  place  in  the  series  of  colours,  and  can 
be  obserT^  with  perfect  precision.  We  have  ncm  no  uncertainty  as  to 
what  coloured  light  we  are  speakine  of  when  we  describe  it  as  that  part 
of  the  spectrum  in  which  Fraanhoter's  line  C  or  D  occurs.  And  thus, 
bj  this  discoverift  the  fHrismatic  spectrum  of  sunlight  became,  for  cer^ 
Uin  purposes^  an  ejcact  ckramatamUer.  Still,  such  a  standard  is  arbi- 
trarj  and  seemingly  anomalous.  The  lines  A,  B,  C,  D,  &C.,  of  Fraun- 
kofer's  spectrum,  are  distributed  without  any  apparent  order  or  lawi  m^d 
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we  do  noty  in  this  way,  obtain  numerical  measuresy  which  is  what  in 
all  cases  we  desire  to  have.' — ^Vol.  I.  p.  315. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  great  injustice  here  done  to  Dr  Wol- 
laston,  who  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  definite  lines  B,  D,  b, 
F,  G)  H,  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,*  we  must  appeal  to  our  scien- 
tific readers  if  they  can  attach  any  meaning  to  the  preceding 
sentences.  The  inability  of  the  prismatic  scale  to  give  numeri- 
cal measures,  or  mathematical  exactness,  is  said  to  have  been 
<  felt  up  to  our  own  times  ;*  but  this  difficulty  was  removed  by 
the  discovery  of  definite  lines.     That  is,  the  prismatic  scale 

Elves  us  numerical  precision  and  mathematical  exactness,  and  we 
ave  now  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  position  of  any  colour*  Yet, 
in  the  very  next  sentence,  it  is  added  that  the  prismatic  spectrum 
is  an  exact  chromatometer  onXyfrr  certain  purposes.  In  the  follow- 
ing sentence,  the  contradiction  becomes  still  more  palpable ;  for 
we  are  told  that  this  standard  is  arbitrary,  and  seemingly  ano- 
malous, and  does  not  give  us  numerical  measures^  which  is  what 
m  all  cases  we  desire  to  have !  How  then  can  it  be  exact  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  (which  are  never  named,)  when  in  all  cases  we 
need,  but  cannot  get,  numerical  measures  I 

Independent  of  these  repeated  contradictions,  the  whole  spe- 
culation is  erroneous  in  point  of  science ;  and  this  error  has  arisen 
from  our  author's  not  studying  the  subject  himself,  but  pinning 
his  faith  to  the  sleeve  of  certain  experimenters  interested  in  de- 
ceiving him.t 

The  colours  of  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  vary  with  the 
time  of  the  day,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere ;  and  hence  there  are  no  purposes  for  which  they  can 
be  used  as  an  exact  chromatometer.  The  analysis  of  the  spec- 
trum by  absorption,  is  a  truth  as  certain  and  obvious  as  any  truth 
in  physics,  though  Mr  Whewell's  anonymous  *  experimenter'  de- 
nies it.  The  following  entries  in  our  private  Journal  of  observa- 
tions on  the  sun's  light,  will  place  the  subject  before  our  readers — 

Oct.  23i3^  1832,  1 1^— <  The  vtf^ou;  comes  distinctly  up  to  F,  and  a 
little  beyond  A  ; '  t.  e.  the  blue  has  been  all  absorbed  iu  the  green  space 
of  Fraunhofer  from  B  to  F. 

Nov.  \sty  1832,  9^.  *  The  green  extends  decidedly  beyond  F ;'  t.  ^.  ex- 
actly as  indicated  in  Fraunhofer's  spectrum. 

Jan.2Ut,  1833,  \l\  30V>.  ^  The  greenish  yellow  does  not  extend  be- 
yond halfway  between  b  and  F.' 


*  See  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Seventh  Edition.  Art.  Optics^  vol. 
xvi.  p.  416,  note,  and  Report  Bnt.  Assoc.,  vol.  i.  p.  320. 

t  See  Bist.  Ind.  JSocj  vol.  ii.  p.  361,  and  this  Journal,  vol,  66,  p.  1^ 
Kote. 
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FA.  5,  1833.  Therm.  48%  Barom.  29.22.  <  There  is  scarcely  any 
green  light.  It  appears  all  yellow^  and  certainly  at  12^.  30™.  does  not 
come  up  to  F.' 

These  observations  may  be  repeated  on  other  kinds  of  lights^ 
and  a  child  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  coloured  glass,  may  recog- 
nise the  truths  which  Mr  Whewell  strangely  denies. 

If  the  prismatic  scale  is  to  be  a  cbromatometer,  its  colours 
most  be  referred  to  a  spectrum,  obtained  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
lenith;  and  even  in  this  case,  the  colours  will  be  affected  by  the 
different  states  of  the  atmosphere.  The  only  prismatic  chroma- 
tometer  of  any  use,  is  one  made  with  the  artificial  light  of  a  pure 
gas  flame;  which  we  can  make  of  ffreat  intensity,  and  in  whidi  the 
spectrum  is  subdivided  into  portions  by  a  system  of  periodical 
bands  formed  by  a  transparent  body  of  a  fixed  thickness.  In  this 
case,  the  spectrum  formed  by  a  prism  of  vxiter  should  be  used 
lithe  standard ;  but,  in  adopting^  this,  we  must  take  care  to  avoid 
Mr  Whewell's  suggestion,  that  if  we  do  this,  ^  the  colours  of  the 
'ndobow  will  be  our  standard  V — colours  altered  by  the  double 
absorption  of  transmission  and  reflection,  producecl  by  concave, 
reflecting,  and  refracting  surfaces  from  a  luminous  body  of  great 
angolar  magnitude  I 

Id  describing  Newton's  ecdU  ofcohwrSi  Mr  Whewell  is  equally 
nnfortunate. 

'  Another  ditoovery  oT  Newton,  however,  gives  us  a  spectrum  contain- 
ing the  same  colours  as  the  prismatic  spectrum,  but  produced  in  another 
way,  80  that  the  colours  have  a  numerical  relation.  I  apeak  of  the  co« 
loin  of  thin  plates.  The  little  rainbows  which  we  sometimes  see  in 
the  cracks  of  broken  glass,  are  governed  by  fixed  and  simple  laws.  The 
kind  of  colour  prodaced  at  any  point,  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the 
tbin  plate  of  air  included  in  the  fissnre.  If  the  thickness  be  twelve-mil- 
iionths  of  an  inch,  the  colour  is  orange,  if  ten-millionths  of  an  inch,  we 
bave  green,  and  so  on ;  and  thus  these  numbers  which  succeed  each 
other  in  a  regular  order  from  red  to  indigo,  give  a  numerical  measure  of 
cadi  colour ;  which  measure,  when  we  pursue  the  subject,  we  find  is  one 
af  the  bases  of  all  optical  theory.  The  series  of  colours  obtained  from 
plates  of  air  of  gradually  increasing  thickness,  is  called  Newton's  scale 
rf colours  ;  but  we  may  observe  that  this  is  not  precisely  what  we  are 
bare  apedung  of,  a  scale  of  simple  colours ;  it  is  a  aeries  produced  by 
cartaiD  combinations,  resulting  from  the  repetition  of  the  first  spectrum, 
sad  is  mainly  useful  as  a  standard  for  similar  phenomena,  and  not  for 
colour  in  general.  The  real  scale  of  colour  is  to  be  found,  as  we  have 
»Mi,  in  the  numbers  which  express  the  thickness  of  the  producing  film ; 
—in  the  length  of  a  fit  in  Newton's  phraseology,  or  the  length  of  an 
aadnlation  in  the  modern  theory.' — Vol.  I.  p.  3 15. 

The  discovery  of  the  colours  of  thin  plates,  here  ascribed  to 
Kewton,  we  owe  to  Boyle ;  and  Dr  Hooke  had  made  consider^ 
^Ue  progress  in  the  investigation,  before  Newton  studied  the  sub* 
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ject*  The  two  statements  that  a  plate  of  air  has  the  colour  of 
orange  at  a  thickness  of  twelve  millionths  of  an  inch,  and  is  green  at 
a  thickness  of  ten  millionths,  are  equally  erroneous.  The  colours 
tit  these  thicknesses  are  indigo-violet  and  violet-red^  and  the  thick- 
nesses for  orange  and  green  are  eight  2C[iA  fifteen  millionths  of  an 
inch.  Nor  Is  the  series  of  colours  from  plates  of  air,  as  Mr  Whe- 
well  states,  a  series  arising  *  from  the  repetition  of  the  first  spec- 
•  trum.'  Thece  is  no  first  spectrum.  The  series  arises  from  the 
superposition  of  a  system  of  rings  or  bands  produced  by  all  the 
component  colours  of  white  light 

The  observations  on  the  scales  of  impure  colours  are  equally 
defective  and  erroneous  ;  and  no  account  is  given  of  the  labours 
of  Mayer,  Lambert,  and  others,  upon  this  interesting  subject. 
He  refers,  in  a  preceding  page  of  the  chapter,  to  Lambert's  Pkh 
tcmetry^  as  an  example  of  the  systematic  reduction  of  Vght  to 
modes  of  numerical  measurement ;  but  he  certainly  is  not  u- 

?uainted  with  the  book  itself,  which  he  says  was  published  aboot 
750,  whereas  it  was  published  in  1760;  under  the  title  of  Pkb- 
fnetria  sive  de  mensurot  et  gradibus  luminisy  Color um,  et  Uwift. 
The  seventh  part  of  the  work  is  entitled.  Pars  VIL — Qua  expo- 
nuntur  modtficaiiones  et  gradus  luminis  heterogenei  et  rehtivij  site 
Colo  RUM  et  Umbra;  and  contains  beautiful  methods,  with  their 

Practical  application,  of  measuring  colours  of  all  kinds.  Tobias 
layer's  Commentatio  de  Afflnitate  Colorumy  in  which  he  describes 
his  ChromatometeTj  became  known  to  Lambert  in  1758 ;  and  this 
eminent  philosopher  has  illustrated  and  extended  his  views  in  the 
Berlin  Memoirs  of  1768.f  Professor  Lichtenberg,  the  editor  of 
}VIsLycr*s  Opera  Inedita,  has  also  added  an  interesting  supplement 
to  the  commentary  of  his  friend.  Had  Mr  Whewell  known  these 
works,  and  really  studied  them,  he  might  have  written  an  inter- 
esting section  on  the  seales  of  colours.  In  his  para|fraph  oa 
Photametersy  he  omits  all  notice  of  several  valuable  inveotions  for 
measuring  light ;  and  his  paragraph  on  Ae  C^anometer  is  equally 
meagre  and  imperfect. 


larities; '  in  which  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  is  again  forced 
upon  our  notice,  as  embracing  the  hypothesis  of  transverse  vibra- 


♦  MSS.  Letter  of  Newton  to  Hooke. 
jJJj^}^^''^  was  published  in  177€  in  a  separttie  work,  eatitled, 
««A2»^M*V  «t««r  wUt  dem  Ckdcmuehen  vfaekse  am^emakitem  Pn^ 
om^Pfframi^     ft^.  C«Ua  was  »  celebrated  pai^uter  at  fieiiin. 
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tioDS,  and  consequently  the  polarization  of  light.  The  idea  of 
polarity  is  represented  as  involving  the  conception  of  opposite 
properties  in  opposite  directions ;  opposite  directions  having,  in 
many  cases,  the  meaning  of  directions  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  In  the  chapter  on  the  connexion  of  polarities,  of  mag- 
netic with  electric  polarity,  and  electric  with  chemical  polarity, 
and  of  crystalline  with  optical  polarities,  and  chemical  and  crys- 
talline polarities — there  are  many  common-place,  though  just 
observations ;  but  no  principle  or  position  of  any  novelty  or 
importance,  which  we  can  quote  for  the  information  of  our  readers^ 
•r  for  the  benefit  of  science.  Mr  Whewell  is  more  successful  in 
assailing  the  extravagant  and  mystical  opinions  on  the  connexion 
of  polarities  in  general,  promulgated  by  Schelling  and  Hegel ; 
two  German  authors,  who  have  exhibited  in  salutary  caricature 
the  pretensions  of  those  who  venture  to  write  upon* subjects 
Wjrond  the  range  of  their  studies,  and  above  the  level  of  their 
eoDprehensions. 

^fier  three  elaborate  books,  on  the  philosophy  of  chemistry, 
of  morphology,  including  crystalloeraphy,  of  the  dassificatory 
Mtences,  of  biology,  and  of  palsetiofogy,  we  are  brought  to  the 
main  part  of  the  work,  namely,  Part  II. — Of  Knowledge — in 
which  we  expected  to  find  the  rules  and  methods  of  scientific 
research — the  terminus  of  the  Railway  along  which  we  have  been 
lying  in  pursuit  of  a  promised  land.  This  part  of  the  work  occu- 
pies little  more  than  half  a  volume,  and  our  audior  informs  us. 
that  to  it  *  all  that  has  preceded  is  subordinate  and  preparatory ; 
hot  auch  as  we  were  disposed  to  bail  any  thing  like  a  method  or 
a  rule  for  promoting  scientific  enquiries,  to  inake  use  of  it  our- 
leires,  and  to  recommend  it  to  others,  we  must  confess  that  we 
hare  been  cruelly  disappointed.  From  the  casual  anticipation 
of  these  rules,  wnich  we  found  in  the  History  qf  the  Inductive 
Sciences^  we  intimated  to  our  readers  the  nature  of  our  expecta- 
tions respecting  the  Code  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  But  it 
atver  entered  our  thoughts  diat  the  failure  would  be  so  mariced. 
Aa  hoBest  and  careful  analysis  of  this  portion  of  the  work  is 
^  to  our  readers  and  the  public — to  the  reputation  of  Mr  Whe^ 
wdl,  and  to  the  interests  iA  science. 

This  Part  contains  three  books — On  the  ConstrucUm  of  Science 
'•^Review  of  Opinions  on  the  Nature  ff  Knowledge  amd  the  means 
ff  seeking  ii— and  of  Methods  enqiioyed  m  the  Formation  of  Sci^ 


According  to  our  author,  there  are  two  principal  processes  by 
which  sdei^oe  is  cpnatnucte^ — the  ^explicating  of  concefiiipv^  and 
Ae  eoUiffatiMi  ^  fsiCis.  By  the  e^plicadoo  of  concepCioosy  Mr 
WheweUmeans  Uie  applicatJoa  of  disf  i  act  and  appnopiaaie  idiM  iQ 


—    1 
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the  facts ;  and  by  the  colligation  of  facts,  he  means  the  binding 
together  of  facts,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  general  propo- 
sitions of  which  science  consists.  In  our  review  of  the  ^  History^  * 
we  devoted  three  pages  to  the  discussion  of  the  explication  of 
conceptions,  and  we  arrived  at  these  conclusions — that  we  cannot 
tell  which  idea,  out  of  a  number,  is  the  appropriate  one ;  that 
the  appropriate  idea  may  be  one  which  remains  to  be  discovered 
by  new  observations ;  and  that  its  appropriateness  depends  on  the 
actual  success  which  may  attend  its  application  to  the  facts. f  We 
illustrated  these  conclusions  by  the  colours  of  thin  plates.  Ur 
Hooke  did  apply  the  distinct  and  appropriate  idea  of  interfering 
pulses*  Newton  rejected  it  as  not  appropriate,  and  substituted 
another  much  less  appropriate.  Dr  Young  subsequently  dis- 
covered the  fact  of  the  interference  of  diflracted  pencils,  and 
this.Z&c^'fumished  the  appropriate  idea  which  was  desired.  Thb 
is  an  exact  illustration  of  our  position,  which,  we  should  hope, 
will  be  regarded  as  unquestionuble* 

Now  Mr  Whe  well,  who  has  done  us  the  honour  of  replying  to 
our  criticism  in  this  part  of  his  work,  has  omitted  all  reference  to 
this  illustration ;  and  has  confined  his  reply  solely  to  our  examina- 
tion of  Aristotle's  explanation  of  the  fact,  that,  in  the  sun's  light, 
the  luminous  image  of  triangular  and  other  apertures  is  round— 
a  subject  less  susceptible  of  explicit  and  clear  discussion,  than 
that  of  thin  plates.  We  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  make  our 
views  on  this  subject  intelligible  to  the  reader.  The  following  is 
Mr  Whewell's  defence — 

*  The  Edinbargh  Reviewer  of  my  HUtory  thinks  that  Aristotle  com- 
mitted this  error  because  be  did  not  try  the  experiment  under  Tanon 
forms.  Yet  be  cannot  bat  allow  that  the  result  follows  by  men 
geometrical  reasonings  without  any  experiment,  from  the  fact,  which 
Aristotle  did  know,  that  the  rays  of  light  are  straight  lines.  Is  the  Re- 
viewer's mind  in  that  stage  of  specnlation  in  which  the  truths  of  geometry 
are  considered  as  best  proved  experimentally?' — Vol.  II.  p,  186,  note. 

We  deny  that  the  result  follows  by  mere  geometrical  reasoning^ 
unless  t^  is  taken  for  granted  that  light  continues  its  rectilineal 
course  in  passing  the  edges  and  angles  of  apertures*  Now,  though 
Aristotle  knew  nothing  of  diffraction,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  yet 
he  may  have  found  the  geometrical  reasoning  fail  him  in  its  appli- 
cation to  other  phenomena,  in  which  it  does  fail — in  shadows  in 
divergent  light,  for  example,  or  in  the  luminous  image  produced 


*  See  this  Journal^  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  117,  118,  119,  and  121. 
t  Mr  Whewell,  in  referring  to  this  position,  admits  that  *  it  is  to  a 
<  certain  extent  true.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  186,  §  15. 
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by  transmitting  light  between  two  edges  inclined  at  a  very  small 
angle — and  therefore  declined  to  rely  upon  it  another  time.  Is 
it  possible  that  Mr  Whewell  is  serious  in  the  last  sentence  of  the 
preceding  extract  ?  or  shall  we  not  rather  view  it  as  a  sally  of 
temper  mistaken  for  wit?  It  is  indeed  a  piece  of  harmless 
drollery  in  a  philosopher,  to  say  that  the  experimental  fact  of 
triangular  apertures  giving  circular  images,  is  ^  a  (ruth  of  geome- 

*  try^*  because  it  may  be  deduced  (which  it  cannot  be)  by  geo« 
metrical  reasoning ;  and,  viewing  it  in  this  light,  we  cheerfully 
answer  Mr  Whewell's  question  respecting  the  speculative  state 
of  our  mind,  by  saying  that  ^  it  is  in  that  stage  of  speculation  in 

*  which  it  maintains  that  the  truths  of  physics  can  be  best  in- 
^  vestigated,  and  best  proved  experimentally.' 

But,  to  give  a  more  explicit  illustration  of  our  reasoning. 
Aristotle  knew  nothing  of  the  formation  of  inverted  images  by 
mall  apertures  ;  otherwise  he  would  have  regarded  the  circular 
iaage  of  the  triangular  aperture  as  an  inverted  image  of  the 
IQB,  and  therefore  round,  because  the  sun  was  round.  Now,  if 
Aristotle  had  accidentally  discovered  the  fact,  that  an  inverted 

C'cture  of  a  landscape  was  formed  beyond  a  small  aperture, 
iving  the  parts  of  the  same  form  and  colour  as  the  correspond- 
mg  i^arts  of  the  real  landscape ;  he  might  have  obtained  a  perfect 
explanation  of  this  fact  by  drawing  lines,  or  rather  conceiving 
them  to  be  drawn,  from  every  point  of  the  object  to  every  point 
of  the  aperture,  and  continuing  them  to  the  ground  upon  which 
the  image  was  received.  Had  he  done  this,  he  might  nave  said, 
though  with  little  propriety,  that  the  nature  of  the  sun's  rays 
was  circular,  because,  in  proceeding  rectilineally  through  aper- 
tnres  of  all  forms,  they  form  circular  images  when  received  upon 
i  distant  g^und.     If  Aristotle  did  not  mean  by  *  the  circular 

*  nature  of  the  sun's  light,'  light  proceeding  from  the  circular 
figure  of  the  sun,  what  else  could  be  his  meaning  ?  Mr  Whewell 
has  not  put  it  in  our  power  to  appeal  to  the  original  expression  ; 
for  he  has  made  no  reference  to  any  of  Aristotle's  works ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  has,  in  this  case  at  least,  drawn  the 
great  philosopher's  opinions  either  from  his  commentators  or  his 
enemies.  In  this  dilemma,  we  felt  it  necessary  to  ransack  the 
productions  of  the  Stagyrite,  and  we  found  the  experiment  fully 
described  in  his  nrOBAHMATA.*  Our  readers  will  scarcely  be- 
Bevethat  we  also  found  our  conjecture  completely  verified.  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  Mr  Whewell  could  have  read  the  original  ac- 


*  Aristot.  Opera,  ex  Recens.  Imman.  Bekkeri,  Prob.  xr.  vol.  vil. 

^ls. 
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coant  of  the  experiment  and  its  explanation.  Aristotle  used  a  qmid* 
rangular  not  a  triangvlar  aperture.  He  gines  no  such  explanation 
as  that  which  Mr  Whewell  ascribes  to  him.  He  never  mentions  the 
circular  nature  of  the  suns  light ;  and  he  gives  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  which  it  is  manifest  Mr  Whewell  could  not  have 
given,  and  which  would  not  have  done  discredit  to  Newton  him- 
self. Aristotle  not  only  applies  the  appropriate  idea  of  rectilineal 
rays,  but  he  does  much  more — he  proves  that  the  phenomenon  is 
not  deducible  from  this  idea  ;  he  supplies  the  physical  idea  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  explanation — an  idea  which 
never  entered  into  Mr  Whewell's  mind. 

The  following  is  the  Aristotelian  problem  and  its  solution :  The 
body  of  solar  rays  which  fall  upon  the  quadrilateral  aperture  iA 
bounded  by  straight  lines,  proceeding  from  the  circular  disk  of 
t^e  sun,  and  terminating  in  the  quadrilateral  aperture ;  but  the 
body  of  rays  which  pass  through  the  aperture  is  bounded  by 
lines  proceeding  from  the  sides  of  the  quadrilateral  aperture, 
and  terminating  in  the  sides  of  a  similar  and  similarly  situated 
quadrilateral  aperture,  increasing  in  size  with  the  distajice  at 
which  the  rays  are  received.  This  last  quadrilateral  surface  re- 
ceives, on  every  part  ofitj  rays  of  light  proceeding  directly  from 
the  sun;  and  hence  the  gexmittrical solution oi  the  problem  is,  that 
a  quadrilateral  image  of  the  aperture  is  formed  at  all  distances  by 
the  solar  rays  !  But  Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  rays  which  pass 
through  the  angles  of  the  aperture,  and  fall  upon  the  correspond- 
ing angles  of  the  quadrilateral  image,  are  few,  and  their  light 
feeble.  He  tells  us  also  that  the  eye  is  often  unable  to  see  light 
where  it  really  falls;  and  that,  as  the  rays  which  fall  on  the  middle 
of  the  qusidriUteral  image  are  dense  and  powerful,  they  have  to 
the  eye  the  form  of  a  circle  inscribed  in  the  quadrilateral  figure. 
The  physical  idea  being  thus  supplied  from  previous  experimental 
knowledge,  the  erroneous  conclusion  to  which  the  geometrical 
idea  (Mr  Whewell's  appropriate  idea)  would  have  conducted 
us,,is  corrected,  and  a  complete  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
obtained. '  The  appropriate  idea  now  turns  out  to  be  the  insenti- 
biiity  of  the  retina  to  feeble  impressions  of  light,  an  idea  whidi 
exactly  constitutes  the  explanation  required.  Do  not  these  ob- 
servations demonstrate  our  views,  and  overturn  those  of  Mr 
Whewell  ?  For  the  soundness  of  them,  we  appeal  to  our  fellow- 
labourers  in  science.  We  appeal  even  to  Mr  Whewell  the  phi- 
losopher, against  Mr  Whewell  the  legislator  of  science.  W^ 
appeal  to  the  under  graduates  against  tne  Master  of  Trinity. 

Mr  Whewell  has  likewise  done  us  the  honour  of  replying  to 
our  observations  on  bk  extraordinary  diapter  apoo  the  fabcuous 
story  of  Pythagoras  and  the  smithes  anvil ;  in  which  the  &eek 
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philosopher  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  groundwork  of  the 
theory  of  musical  concords  and  discords.  In  that  chapter,  our 
iuthor  maintained  that,  *  in  all  cases  of  supposed  accidental  dis- 
^  coveries  in  science,  it  will  be  found  that  it  was  exactly  the 
^  possession  of  such  an  idea,  (a  ^  distinct  and  well-pondered  idea/) 
*  which  made  theaccidentpossible;'  and,  in  reply  to  this,  we  named 
three  grand  discoveries,  m  the  making  of  which  no  idea  at  all 
was  concerned.  This  assertion  of  ours  has  called  forth  the  fol- 
lowing elaborate  defence,  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  his 
chapter  ^  on  the  Explication  of  Conceptions.'  it  is  prefaced  by 
the  following  criticism : — 

*  No  scientific  discovery  can,  with  any  justice,  be  considered  due  to 
aeeident  In  whatever  manner  facts  may  be  presented  to  the  notice  of 
a  discoverer,  they  can  never  become  the  materials  of  exact  knowledge, 
eicept  they  find  his  mind  already  provided  with  precise  and  suitable 
coBceptions,  by  which  they  may  be  analysed  and  connected.  Indeed,  as 
«•  have  already  seen,  facts  cannot  be  observed  as  facts,  except  in  virtue 
si  the  conceptions  which  the  observer  himself  unconsciously  supplies ; 
mmI  they  are  not  facts  of  observation  for  any  purpose  of  discovery,  except 
tkese  fainiliar  and  unconscious  acta  of  thought  be  themselves  of  a  just 
aad  precise  kind.  But,  supposing  the  facts  to  be  adequately  observed,  they 
Cio  never  be  combined  into  any  new  truth,  except  by  means  of  some 
new  conceptions,  clear  and  appropriate,  such  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
characterise.  When  the  observer's  mind  is  prepared  with  such  instru- 
ments, a  very  few  facta,  or  it  may  be  a  single  one,  may  bring  the  process 
of  discovery  into  action.  But,  in  such  cases,  this  previous  condition  of  the 
intellect,  and  not  the  single  fact,  is  really  the  main  and  peculiar  cause  of 
the  success.  The  fact  is  merely  the  occasion  by  which  the  engine  of 
discovery  is  brought  into  play  sooner  or  later.  It  is,  at  1  have  elsewhere 
aid,  only  the  spark  which  discharges  a  gun  already  loaded  and  pointed  ( 
■ad  there  is  little  propriety  in  speaking  of  such  an  accident  as  the  cause 
why  the  ballet  hiu  ^  mark.  If  it  were  true  that  the  fail  of  an  apple 
Vis  the  occasion  of  Newton's  pursuing  the  train  of  thought  which  led 
to  the  doctrine  of  universal  gravitation,  the  habits  and  constitution  of 
Newton's  intellect,  and  not  the  apple,  were  the  real  source  of  this  great 
event  in  the  progress  of  knowledge.  The  common  love  of  the  marvel- 
loos,  and  the  vulgar  desire  to  bring  down  the  great^t  achievements  of 
genius  to  our  own  level,  may  lead  men  to  ascribe  such  results  to  any 
casnal  circumstances  which  accompany  them ;  but  no  one  who  fairiy 
considers  the  real  nature  of  great  discoveries,  and  the  intellectual  pro- 
ossses  w4iich  they  involve,  can  serioasly  hold  the  c^nion  of  their  being 
Ae  effect  of  aceiJeiit* 

*  Sacb  accideaa  never  happen  to  comaion  men.  Thoaaands  of  men, 
•vta  oi  the  «iett  en^riag  and  i|>eculauve  men,  had  seen  bodies  fall  $ 
bit  who,  except  Newton,  ever  followed  the  accident  to  such  conse- 
f  nences  ?  and,  in  fact,  how  little  of  his  train  of  thought  was  contained 
ipt  or  even  directly  suggeated  by  the  fall  of  the  apple  I  If  the  apple 
wl»  said  the  discoverer,  why  should  not  the  moon,  the  planata,  the  •#• 
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tellites  fall  ?  Bat  hour  much  preWoas  thonght  ?  what  a  steady  concep* 
tion  of  the  nniFersality  of  the  kws  of  motion  gathered  from  other 
sources^  were  requisite,  that  the  enquirer  should  see  any  connexion  in 
these  cases  ?  Was  it  by  accident  that  he  saw  in  the  apple  an  image  of 
the  moon,  and  of  every  body  in  the  solar  system?'* — Vol.  II.  p.  189, 
190. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  sentence  in  the  preceding  ex- 
tract, which  no  rational  man  can  admit,  there  is  in  it  much 
truth,  and  many  sound  views  which  we  cheerfully  adopt  and  fuUv 
appreciate ;  but  the  metaphysical  state  of  Mr  Whewell's  mind, 
leads  him  to  conclusions  so  vague  and  general,  that  a  mind  im- 
bued with  physical  truth,  and  habituated  to  its  contemplation, 
cannot  possibly  follow  him  to  a  specific  conclusion.  He  enun- 
ciates the  proposition,  that  no  scientific  discovery  is  due  to  acci- 
dent ;  and  to  prove  this,  he  adduces  Newton's  discovery  of  the 
doctrine  of  universal  gravitation,  and  he  makes  the  fall  of  the 
apple  the  accidental  fact  which  is  supposed  to  have  led  toil! 
Did  we,  or  any  rational  being,  ever  maintain  that  Newton's  dis- 
covery was  accidental?  or  did  any  person  ever  regard  tie 
supposed  fact  of  the  falling  apple  as  a  discovery,  or  even  as  a 
new  scientific  fact?  Beautiful  as  the  passage  is,  the  case  which 
it  embodies  is  utterly  irrelevant,  and  though  we  will  not  say  that 
it  has  no  other  object,  we  must  sdy  that  it  has  no  other  tendency, 
than  to  mystify  the  subject  and  bewilder  the  reader*  The  ques- 
tion between  Mr  Whewell  and  us,  is  this : — Can  a  scientific  dis- 
covery be  made  by  accident?  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  a  scien- 
tific discovery  may  have  various  characters.  It  may  be  a  laWf 
or  a  proposition^  dependent  on  an  assemblage  of  facts  and  reason- 
ings ;  or  it  may  be  a  single  Jact,  in  which  the  mind  of  the  ob- 
server has  had  no  share — a  fact  which  his  eyes  only  have  seen, 
or  his  ears  heard,  or  his  hands  felt.  If  it  has  the  jfy'st  of  these 
characters,  it  is  not  due  to  accident^  even  though  many  of  the 
facts  on  which  it  rests  may  have  been  accidentally  discovered.  If 
it  has  the  second  of  these  characters,  it  is  due  to  accident^  and  can 
be  due  to  nothing  else.  The  doctrine  of  gravity,  the  composition 
of  white  light,  the  achromatic  telescope,  are  examples  of  dis- 
coveries in  which  accident  had  no  share.  Galvanism,  the  tele- 
scope and  microscope,  and  many  of  the  discoveries  made  by 
them,  are  examples  of  discoveries  in  which  accident  had  the 
princfpal  share.  Had  an  optician  placed  a  concave  flint  glass 
behind  a  convex  crown  glass,  for  the  purpose  cdone  of  increasiog 
the  focal  length  of  the  latter,  had  he  observed  that  objects  seen 


*  This  story  of  the  apple  we  believe,  and  that  on  good  grounds,  to 
be  an  idle  fiction. 
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with  such  an  object-glass  were  achromatic^  and  had  he  published 
to  the  world  this  simple  fact,  and  died  immediately  after,  would 
he  not  have  been  the  accidental  inventor  of  the  achromatic  tele- 
scope? Had  a  chemist  applied  a  match  to  an  accidental  mixture 
of  sulphur,  nitre,  and  cnarcoal,  would  he  not  have  discovered 
gunpowder  by  accident  ?  These  are  suppositions,  but  we  could 
name  hundreds  of  discoveries,  which  the  discoverers  themselves 
would  not  hesitate  to  say  were  due  to  accident.  A  friend  of 
ours  who  was  soldering  a  piece  of  brass,  laid  the  soldering  iron 
upon  a  mass  of  lead,  and  he  was  immediately  astonished  at  the 
emission  of  musical  sounds,  accompanied  by  a  vibratory  motion 
of  the  iron.  Another  friend,  in  looking  into  a  plate  of  topaz 
which  accidentally  reflected  to  his  eye  a  portion  of  the  sky 
where  its  light  was  polarized,  discovered,  without  any  analysing 
prism,  the  beautiful  system  of  elliptical  rings,  which  led  himself 
tod  others  to  the  laws  of  double  refraction  in  biaxal  crystals. 
Had  both  these  observers  been  cut  off  after  they  had  recorded 
the  fiacts  which  they  discovered,  would  they  not  both  have  been 
lauded,  in  the  future  history  of  science,  as  the  authors  of  two 
accidental  discoveries  ?  The  ears  of  the  one  and  the  eyes  of  the 
other,  were  alone  concerned  in  the  discovery. 

Believing  that  these  views  are  incapable  of  challenge,  we 
come  now  to  Mr  Wheweirs  specific  reply  to  the  instances  of 
accidental  discoveries  which  we  had  adduced. 

*  The  fiame  observations  (those  given  in  the  preceding  extract)  may  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  other  cases,  which  are  sometimes  adduced  as 
examples  of  accidental  discovery.  It  has  been  said,  {Edinburgh  Re^ 
rieWf  No.  183,  p.  121,)  *<  by  the  accidental  placing  of  a  rhomb  of  cal- 
careous spar  upon  a  book  or  line,  Bartbolious  discovered  the  property  of 
the  double  refraction  of  light."  But  Bartbolinus  could  have  eenn  no 
such  consequence  in  the  accident,  if  be  bad  not  previously  bad  a  clear 
conception  of  single  refraction.  A  lady,  in  describing  an  optical  expe- 
riment which  bad  been  shown  her,  said  of  her  teacher,  **  he  told  me  to 
increase  and  diminish  the  angle  of  refraction^  and  at  last  I  found  that 
be  only  meant  me  to  move  my  bead  up  and  down."  At  any  rate,  till  the 
ladj  had  acquired  the  notions  which  the  technical  terms  convey,  she 
could  not  have  made  Bartbolinus's  discovery  by  means  of  his  accident. 
**  By  acddentallv  combining  two  rhombs  in  diiferent  positions,"  it  is  add- 
ed, ««  Huygens  discovered  the  polarization  of  light  :^  supposing  that  this 
experiment  had  been  made  without  design,  what  Huygens  really  observ- 
ed, was,  that  the  images  appeared  and  disappeared  alternately,  as  he 
tamed  the  rhombs  [one  of  the  rhombs]  round.  But  was  it  an  easy  or 
an  obvious  business  to  analyse  this  curious  alternation  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  rays  of  light  having  sides^  as  Newton  expressed  it,  and 
into  the  additional  hypotheses  which  are  implied  in  the  term  polariza- 
tion ?  Those  will  be  able  to  answer  this  question,  who  have  fonnd  how 
&r  from  easy  it  is  to  underatand  clearly  what  ii  meant  by  polariation  in 
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thit  case,  now  that  the  property  i«  fully  established.     Huygeiw's  success 
depended  on  his  clearness  of  thought,  for  this  enabled  bim  to  p€>rform  the 
intellectual  analysis,  which  never  would  have  occurred  to  most  men, 
however  often  they  had  "  accidentally  combined  two  rhombs  in  different 
positions."     **  By  accidentally  looking  through  a  prism  of  the  same  sub- 
stance,  and  turning  it  round,  Mains  discovered  the  polarization  of  lig^t 
by  reflection."     Mains  saw,  that  in  some  positions  the  light  reflected 
from  the  windows  of  the  Louvre,  thus  seen  through  the  pHsra,  became 
dim.     Another  man  would  have  supposed  this  dimness  the  result  of  ao- 
cide'nt ;  but  his  mind  was  differently  constituted  and  disciplined.     He 
considered  the  position  of  the  window  and  of  the  prism ;  repeated  the 
experiment  over  and  over  ;*  and,  in  virtue  of  the  eminently  distinct  con- 
ceptions of  space  which  he  possessed,  resolved  the  phenomena  [pheno- 
menon] into  its  geometrical  conditions.     A  believer  in  accident  would 
not  have  sou^^ht  them  ;  a  person  of  less  clear  ideas,  would  not  have  found 
them.     A  pereon  must  have  a  strange  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  chance, 
and  the  worthlessness  of  intellect,  who  can  8ay,t  even  in  the  heat  of  de- 
bate, or  the  recklessness  of  anonymous  criticism,  that  «« in  all  these  iiia- 
dam'ental  discoveries,  appropriate  ideas  had  no  share,"  and  that  the  ds- 
coveries,  «•  might  have  been  made  by  the  most  ordinary  obaerven!"'*- 
Vol.  Il/p.  190. 

In  these  observations,  Mr  Whewell  has  chosen  Tery  unfmrly, 
we  think,  to  regard  our  applieation  of  the  term  accidental  dU- 
covervf  to  the  whole  of  the  researches  vAich  Bartholinus,  Huy- 
eens,  and  Malu8,t  founded  on  the  ^rea^j^^  which  each  of  them 
accidentally  discavertd.  Our  language  will  not  tolerate  sudi  an 
interpretation,  and  it  is  an  insult  to  truth  and  right  feeling,  as 
well  as  to  the  reputation  of  these  distinguished  men,  to  create  a 
calumny  against  them,  and  then  charge  the  inTention  of  it  upon 
one  of  their  greatest  admirers. 

When  Bartholinus  pubhshed  to  the  scientific  world  the  single 
fact  that  all  bodies  seen  through  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar  were 
doubled,  though  its  surfaces  were  perfectly  parallel,  and  its  mass 
entirely*  homogeneous ;  he  did  not  req^uire  to  use  the  term 
double  refraction^  or  to  know  any  thing  of  single  r^raction,  to 
have  been  the  author  of  a  great  accidental  discovery.     There 


♦  These  are  entirely  suppositions  of  Mr  Whewell. 

t  *  This  is  said  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  of  my  Htitory,  m  an  at- 
« t^mpt  to  disprove  the  Becessity  of  clear  and  appropriate  i^eaa  for  dis- 
^covery.    Edinburgh  Refnew.  ^io.CXXXllL  p.  l^. 

t  It  is  curious,  and  to  us  mexphcable,  that  m  quoting  from  us,  oar 
author  should  have  omitted  our  prindpai  example ;  vis.  the  discovery  of 
polarized  tints  by  M.  Arago,  as  if  it  was  more  accidental  than  the  n^ 
We  of  course,  applied  the  term  accidental  to  the  simple  obeervaUoo  of 
the'colours,  and  not  to  his  beautiful  analysis  of  theta ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  he  himself  will  admit  the  correctness  of  our  apphcation. 
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were  plenty  of  philosophers  in  Europe,  who,  after  reading  lh0 
simple  statement,  would  have  simultaneously  discovered  the  next 
step,  and  given  Bartholinus  the  credit  of  the  leading  discovery. 
In  like  manner,  had  Huygens  recorded  nothing  more  than  his 
accidental  observation,  that  there  were  only  ttvo  images  when 
the  two  rhombs  were  placed  as  they  lay  in  the  mass  of  spar,  or 
when  they  had  a  position  rectangular  to  this,  and  that  there 
were  Jbmr  images  in  every  other  position,  he  would  have  been 

? renounced  the  discoverer  of  polarization,  though  it  was  left  to 
Newton  to  use  the  word  sides  qf  rays^  and  to  Malus  to  employ 
the  actual  term  polarization.  In  fact,  Huygens  did  nothing 
more;  and  it  is  unworthy  of  a  fair  reasoner  to  have  introduced 
the  subsequent  idea  of  Newton,  and  to  have  talked  of  Huygens 
having  performed  any  intellectual  analysis  of  his  observation. 
He  performed  no  analysis  at  all ;  but  even  if  he  had,  our  obser^ 
Tation  applied  only  to  his  simple  experimental  discovery,  which 
skould  have  led  him,  as  it  led  Newton,  to  the  idea  oipolarityy  ox 
•f  different  properties  residing  in  different  sides  of  the  rays. 

With  regard  to  Malus  our  case  is  still  stronger.  His  own  greal*- 
est  admirers  consider  his  discovery  as  an  accidental  one.  It  may  bb 
qaite  true  *  that  another  man'  (Mr  Whewell  must  mean  an  ignorant 
noil)  *  would  have  supposed  this  dimness  the  result  of  accident;' 
but  such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  be  looking  through  a  doubly 
refracting  prism  at  the  windows  of  the  Louvre, — and  if  he 
had  noticed  a  dimness,  which  he  was  not  likely  to  do,  he  would 
never  have  thought  of  explaining  it  at  all.  But  if  Mr  Whewell 
means  by  cm/other  man^  any  other  man  than  Malus,  we  beg  to 
tell  him,  that  had  Arago,  or  Biot,  or  Fresnel,  or  Babinet^  seen 
what  Malus  accidentally  saw,  or  had  read  the  simple  record  of 
the  &ct  as  observed  by  Malus,  they  would  speedily  have  *  resolved 
*  the  phenomenon  into  its  geometrical  conditions/* 

We  are  much  more  disposed  to  pity  than  to  censure  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  preceding  extract.  To  refer  to  anonymous 
criticism  the  opinions  of  one  whose  name  he  knows  as  well  as  his 
own,  and  to  apply  the  epithet  of  *  recklessness'  to  a  scientific  judg- 
ment, deliberately  formed  and  calmly  pronounced,  displays  the 
temper  of  the  author  more  than  his  wisdom.  We  must  remind  Mr 
Whewell  that  science  has  its  ethics  as  well  as  its  metaphysics; 
•ad  that  posterity  will  not  receive  it  as  an  apology  for  error  and 


*  The  resoliition  of  the  phenomenon  thus  magniloquentif  exprested, 
viB  nothing  more  than  looking  with  the  same  prism  at  light  reflected 
from  a  pkte  of  glass,  and  observing  that  a  ray  reflected  at  a  particular 
tt^le,  exactly  resembled  one  of  the  pencils  in  Iceland  span 
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injustice,  that  he  was  a  Professor  of  Casuistry  when  he  composed 
the  *  History '  and  the  *  Philosophy  of  Science.' 

When  the  appropriate  ideas  nave  been  clearly  developed  in 
the  discoverer's  mind,  he  is  then  to  apply  them  to  *  a  supply  of 

*  definite  and  certain  facts,  free  from  obscurity  and  doubt ;'  and 
science  is  to  be  ^  built  up '  with  these  *  facts  as  its  materials.' 
Before  using  these  facts,  however,  we  must  see  that  they  are 
'  truefacU^  as  distinguished  from  mere  inferences  or  opinions.' 
Our  facts  then  must  be  ^  selected,'  and  '  reduced  to  their  most 
'  simple  and  certain  form.'  They  '  are  to  be  freed  from  all  the 
^  mists  which  imagination  and  passion  throw  around  them/  and 
^  separated  into  mere  elementary  facts,  which  exhibit  simple  and 
^  evident  relations  of  time  and  space,  or  cause,  or  some  other  ideas 

*  equally  clear.'  *  This  process '  is  termed  •  the  decomposition  of 
^  facts.'  This  decomposition  then  leads  us  to  the  introduction  of 
terms  and  phrases,  more  or  less  technical,  by  which  these  simple 
facts  are  described. 

Our  author  now  initiates  us  into  the  process  by  which  ^  tk 
^  facts  are  brought  into  their  places,'  and  describes  ^  the  tez- 
^  ture  of  the  bond  which  unites  and  cements  them.'  This  pio- 
cess  is  the  colligation  of  facts,  described  in  the  fourth  chapter; 
and  when  combined  with  the  ^  explication  of  the  conceptions  of 
'  our  own  minds,'  *  they  constitute  the  mental  process  of  indue- 
^  tion,' — *  the  genuine  source  of  all  our  real  general  knowledge 

*  respecting  the  external  world.' 

In  the  subsequent  chapter,  our  author  treats  of  ^  certain  char- 
^  acteristics  of  scientific  induction.'    The  first  of  these  is  when  we 

*  collect  a  general  proposition  from  a  number  of  particular  cases.' 
In   every  ^  inference   by  induction,   there  is  some   conception 

*  superinduced  upon  the  facts.'  ^  In  collecting  truths  by  induo- 
^  tion,  we  often  find  a  definition  and  proposition  established  at  the 
'  same  time.'  The  inductive  act'  is  the  *  combination  of  the 
<  two.'  The  definition  represents  the  superinduced  conception, 
and  the  proposition  exhibits  the  colligation  of  facts.  In  order  to 
discover  a  conception  fitted  to  represent  a  train  of  facts,  conjec- 
tures, guesses,  and  hypotheses  must  be  resorted  to,  but  they 
must  be  abandoned  when  found  defective  or  erroneous.  Induc- 
tions from  classes  of  facts  altogether  different,  are  said  to  jump 
together^  and  receive  the  name  of  consilience  qf  inductions.  Two 
or  three  such  leaps  from  unconnected  quarters  to  the  same 
point,  *  can  only  arise  from  that  being  the  point  where  truth  re- 

*  sides,'  and  such  an  event  ^  impresses  us  with  a  conviction  that 


longer  an  hypothesis  I    The  consilience  of  inductions  is  accooi* 
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panied  or  followed  by  ^  the  progressive  simplification  of  the  theory 

*  as  it  is  extended  to  new  cases;'  and  such  theories  are  distinguish- 
ed from  false  ones  by  the  circumstance,  '  that  all  the  additional 
^  suppositions  lead  to  simplicity  and  harmony/  and  *  have  there- 

*  fore  a  constant  convergence  to  unity.' 

In  the  next  or  sixth  chapter,  on  the  ^  logic  of  induction/  our 
author  explains  the  nature  of  his  folio  inductive  tables,  in  which 
the  principal  features  of  the  progress  of  astronomy  and  optics  are 
exhibited  :  he  marks  the  difference  between  common  or  syllogis- 
tic logic  and  inductive  logic,  and  he  describes  deductive  reasoning 
as  virtually  a  collection  of  syllogisms,  in  which  the  definitions 
and  axioms  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  demonstration ;  where- 
as, in  inductive  reasoning,  *  the  definitions  and  principles  are  the 

*  final  result  of  the  reasoning,  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  proof.' 

In  his  seventh  chapter,  Mr  Whewell  treats  of  the  laws  of 
phenomena  and  of  cause  ;  and  he  here  enters  the  lists  with  M* 
Comte,  who  has  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,*  that  ^  science  must 
Utudy  only  the  laws  of  phenomena,  and  never  their  mode  of  pro- 
'duction.'  We  have  ourselvesf  broken  a  lance  with  M.  Comte 
on  this  subject,  though  not  without  the  conviction  that  he  mav 
^et  be  victorious;  and  we  even  ventured  to  assist  Mr  Whewell 
m  defending  the  undulatory  svstem  as  an  hvpothesis,  though  we 
eannot  admit  it  as  a  cause.  Mr  Whewell  has  argued  the  sub- 
ject with  g^at  vehemence  and  power ;  but  we  reserve  the  slight 
<ri8cussion  of  it  which  we  can  here  give,  as  an  accompaniment 
to  our  observations  on  the  undulatory  theory. 

Mr  Whewell,  in  his  eighth  chapter  on  art  and  science,  decides, 
that  neither  medicine  nor  engineering  can  be  included  in  the  list 
of  sciences,  and  should  be  accordingly  struck  out  of  the  classifi* 
cation  of  science,  which  forms  the  ninth  chapter.  ^  The  object  of 
'  science,'  he  says,  Ms  knowledge,  the  objects  of  art  are  works.'  *  Art 
'puts  elements  together.'  ^  Science  analyses  the  compound.'  Arc 
finishes  her  work,  science  goes  on  to  another.  '  The  principles 
'  which  art  involves,  science  alone  evolves.'  *  The  practical  arts 
'  are  not  sciences.'  In  the  classified  list  of  the  sciences  which  ter- 
minates the  eleventh  chapter,  Mr  Whewell  has  inserted  before 
^^h  the  fundamental  idea  or  conception  which  belongs  to  it ; 
and  he  has  added  *  in  the  text  a  few  not  belonging  to  our  present 
^  iubject,  that  the  nature  of  the  transition  by  which  we  are  to  ex- 
'  tend  our  philosophy  into  a  wider  and  higher  region,  may  be  in 
'  some  measure  perceived.'  Were  we  to  place  this  list  beside  that 
of  M.  Comte,  lyAlembert,  and  others,  our  readers  would  join  us 


*  See  this  Journal,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  28.  \  Id.  vol.  Ixx.  p.  305^ 
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in  ^fi  ooncIu3ioii».tJaiat  science  gains  notJbingthutiiMQIllp^inu^D) 
by  thesei  Bever-cndiog  attempt^.to  alt^^r  hec  g^ogi^pby.apd  ^- 
tiatics-^by  subverting  the  \sk^»$  and  d^anging  the  names,  and  en- 
croaching upon  the  limits  of :her  ^epartnients* .  ..*....)  .  * 
At  the  end  of  tb^  eleveiich  book  we  meet  with;  th«  folio  ^eet 
already  mentioned^  in  which  we  biive.on  one  side.&Q  Jndm^ 
Table  of  Astronomy^  and  on  the  other  an  Inductive  Tabies^  Qptk^^ 
upon  both  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  malcB  a  few,  obser.yatipns. 
The  following  is  Mr  Whewell's  own  view  of  these  two  tables:— 

-  *  Theee  tables  naturally  afford  the  opportunity  of  asaifniiig  to  eacb  of 
the  distinct  steps  of  which  the  pr<^re88  of  sciencei.conaists^  the  name  of 
xha  discoverer  to  whom  it  is  d«e.     Every  one  of  the  inductive,  proceties 
which  the  brackets  of  our  tables  mark,  directs  our.  i(t tendon  to  some 
person  by  whom  thei  inductiop  was  Best  distinctly  made..    These  names 
\  have  endeavoured  to  put  in  thejjr  due  places  in  the  ^bles;  and  the  in- 
()\ijp^i?e  tree^  of  our  knowledge  in  each  science  becomes  in  this  way  an 
exhibition  of  the  claims  of  each  discoverer  to  distinction;  and,  ss  it  were, 
a  genealogical  tree  of  scientific  nobility.     It  is  by  no  meaijs  preteniW 
that  such  a  tree  includes  the  names  of  all  the  meritorious  labourers  in«ci 
department  of  science.     Many  persons  are  moat  usefully  emptoyeAa 
fleeting  aud  verifying  truths,^ who  do  not  advance  to  any  new  tnitift. 
The  labours  «f  a  number  of  such  are  included  in  each  stage  of  our  ascent; 
but  such  tables  as  we  bave  now  before  U8,,wdlL  present  to  us  iheim^ 
of  all  the  most  eminent  discoverers  ;  for  the,  main,  steps  of  wbicb  the 
progress  of  8<peocp  consists^  are  transitions,  ffpm  mpre  particularjo  more 
general  truths,  and  iqu^t.  t;hei;eforj^,  b^  rightly  given  by  .these  faWea;  and 
tbpse  must  be  th^  greatest  names  in  science  to  whom  the  principal  e?eDts 
of  Its  advance  are  thus  due.'— Vol.  ll.  p.  243-4. 

The  ind^eav,e  ^blft  of  4^ronopiy  ^  ^^  interesting  th'oiigh 
very  imperfect  .abstiract  piF,  tbe.prQgrjBssive  deveiapfn^nt  pf  ttat 
science j^^  our  r^^dei»  >|rill, scarcely  believe  iUat  the4bHi?vyng 
Ust  oi  disqqvevers,  giyea  bjr  our  authof,  contains  all  Ihe  names 
to  wbonji  ^^e,  owe  the  most  perfect  of  the  sciene^^  :_ 
PyUi^oras,  Albategnius,  HVUey, 

A  Wtotle^ . ,  Copernicus,  )VreD. 

Hippocrates,  Tycho,  Hoojc^ 

memy,  Kepler,  Newton. 

i^Udoxus,  Horrox, 

Of  these  names  Jke  are  English,  and  noneFrencii ;  aad  we  fear 
that  our  distinguished  friends  beyond  the  Channel,  ^  bave  .too 
much  justice  on  their  side,  when  they  ascsibe  ta  pr^udice  sad 
national  vanity  theextraoTdinary assertion,  thaluno Fxenchastro- 
nomer  has  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  true  system  of 
the  universe  I 

The  inductile  tajalc  of  Op^tc«.diffe»  v»y  esfientiaUy^in  cl»«- 
acter  trom  that  of  Astronomy.     The  recent  eatabliahment  of  the 
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most  important  facts  and  laws  of  this  science,  has  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  Mr  Whewell  the  names  iiid  labours  of  individuals  yet 
alive;  atid,  iti  the  same  spirit  wbicli  Is  displayed  in  his  historical 
details^  he  has  cancelled  many  of  the  most  important  afad  effec- 
tive 'discoveries,  and  has  transfehred  to  one  individual  the 
labours  of  another,  and  thus  throwii  the  seeds  of  stnfb  among 
the  peaceful  cultivators  of  science.  There  are  reasoii6  known 
to  Mr  Whewell  why  we  cannot  in  this  place  produce  the  his- 
torical evidence  on  which  pur  sentence  of  condemnation  rests; 
but  there  is  one  case  sp  simple  and  so  intelliffible,  tLa^  we  sha^ 
Kive  it  as  a  wecimen  of  our  testimony.  l)r  Wollaston's  name  U 
attached  to  the  discovery  pf  the  colour^  of  polarized  ray^  tjirough 
ooiazal  crystals,  and  of  the  system  of  uniaxal  rings  ;^  although 
these  two  discoveries,  separate  and  independent  of  each  otljei^ 
were  made  by  other  philosopheni.  At  the  tinoe,  aijidlong  ^fter 
it,  when  the  colours  of  polarized  rays  were  discovered  bv  M. 
Jiago,  all  crystals  were  regarded  as  uniaxal,  and  many  of  ^ose^ 
on  which  M.  Arago  and  SL  13^ot  made  th^r  beautiI^l  experi- 
oeQts,  were  uniaxal.  With  what  truth,  then,  can  it  be  sai^ 
that  M.  Arago  did  not  discover  the  colotfr^  of  polarize^  rpiys.i^ 
maxal  as  well  as  in  otber  crystals  ?  But  Dr  Wolla^tpp,  our 
author  fells  us,  discovered  also  th^  rings  }n  uniaxal  crystals*  .f)r 
WoUaston  did  no  such  thing,  and  never  pretended  to  bav^  dpuf 
it  Dr' WoUaston  did  discover  toe  uniaxal  system  of  rings  m 
calcareous  spar ;  but  knowing  that  the  rings  bpth  in  uni^aTand 
biazal  crystals  had  been  long  before  discovered  py  qthers,  h^ 
never  thought  even  of  publishing  nis  observation,  an2l  never  did 
publish  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1814,  Dr  Wollastoli  showed  the 
rings  in  calcareous  spar  to  Sir  David  Bk^wster,  who  Had  hot 
previously  seen  them  in  that  mineral  1  ttnd  ita  ft  corre6{>ondence 
between  the  latter  and  M»  Biot,  wHp  ohd  subsequently  seen  the 
•aae  rings  in  calcareous  spar,  he  mentioned  Dr  Wollastoil*s  pre- 
rious  discovery  of  them ;  and  has  ev6r  since,  iti  all  his  writittgSy 
appended  Dr  Wollaston's  name  to  this  observation. 

The  omissions  in  this  table  are  still  more  reprehensible.  The 
extensive  and  important  subject  of  Elliptical  polarization  is  iiot 
eren  named ;  the  most  interesting  discoveries  regarding  tke 
spectra  of  gratings,  are  forgotten ;  the  ciirious  subject  of  conical 
ruction,  and  tne  still  more  remarkable  and  inexplicable  phe- 
nomena of  the  action  of  the  surfaces  of  crystals,  are  never  heard 
of.  The  discoveries  of  Arago  and  Biot  are  not  duly  recognised; 
tnd  the  names  of  Babinet,  Mitscherlich,  Hamilton,  Llovd,  Pot- 
^i  Seebeck,  and  Nauman^  are  obliterated  from  Mr  Wheweira 
•ehcdule  of  optical  discovery  !  ,, 

The  following  is  a  list  ot  all  the  names  in  the  inductive  table 
If  Optics: 
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Euclid,  DoUond,  Wollaston, 

Ptolemy,  Blair,  Fresnel, 

Snell,  Malus,  Herschel, 

Huygens,  Arago,  Airy, 

Grimaldi,  Biot,  Maccullagh. 

Hooke,  Brewster, 

KewtOD,  Young, 

Of  these  nineteen  names  more  than  one  half,  viz.  ten,  are 
English,  and  only  four  French  ;  while  Cambridge  sends  her  con- 
tingent of  five — overmatching  France  and  all  Christendom  com- 
bined, and  affording  some  explanation  of  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  Dr  Wollaston  in  the  list  of  optical  discoverers.* 

In  the  twelfth  book,  which  contains  a  *  Review  of  Opinions  on 

*  the  Nature  of  Knowledge,  and  the  means  of  seeking  it,'  we 
are  introduced  to  the  opinions  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Greek  and 
Roman  sages,  the  schoolmen  and  innovators  of  the  middle  ag«^ 
the  Platonist  schoolmen,  the  theoretical  and  practical  refomieis 
of  science  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  BaeoOf 
Harvey,  Descartes,  Gassendi,  Otto  Guericke,  Hooke,  Newton, 
and  Locke.     In  the  fifteenth  chapter,  entitled  *  The  Reacti(m 

*  against  the  Sensational  School,'  we  receive  a  full  account  of 
M.  Ampere's  classification  of  the  sciences,  while  no  notice  at  all 
18  taken  of  the  more  recent  classification  of  M.  Comte. 

The  next  and  last  book  is  entitled,  *  Of  Methods  employed  in 

*  the  Formation  of  Science,'  and  under  this  head  our  author  re- 
duces the  processes  concerned  in  the  formation  of  science  to  six— 

!•  Decomposition  of  facts. 

2.  Measurement  of  ph^iomena. 

3»  Explication  of  conceptions*  / 

4.  Induction  of  laws  of  phenomena, 

5.  Induction  of  causes. 

6.  Application  of  inductive  discoveries. 

He  dwells,  however,  principally  on  the  second  and  fourth— apo- 
logises for  the  *  scanty  and  imperfect  treatment  of  the  subject'— 
and  suggests  to  some  future  writer  the  advantages  of  a  separate 
treatise  on  the  methods  of  observation  and  induction  alone. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
Mr  Whewell's  very  extraordinary  work ;  and  though  we  cM 
not  hope^  to  see  realized  in  the  conclusion  of  it  the  higL  expecta- 
tions which  the  early  volumes  tended  to  excite,  yet  we  did  expect 


♦  Dr  Wollaston's  name  might  have  been  justly  introduced  ai  tb« 
\i  person  who  confirmed  the  Huygenian  theory  by  direct  experinenti. 
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certain  methods,  rules,  and  suggestions,  which  might  at  least 
smooth  the  path  and  diminish  the  ascent  of  scientific  research, 
llie  airowed  object  of  our  author  was  to   *  provide  for  every 

*  kind  of  truth,  methods  of  research  as  effective  as  those  to 

*  which  we  owe  the  clearest  and  the  purest  portions  of  Our  know- 
'  ledge  ;*  and  these  methods  were  obviously  intended,  not  for  the 
young  and  the  ignorant,  but,  as  Bacon  himself  expresses  it,  *  to 
'  make  learned  men  more  wise  in  the  use  and  administration  of 
'  learning.'  As  our  author,  however,  advanced  in  his  work,  he 
probably  saw  that  he  had  aimed  at  too  lofty  an  object,  and,  in 
conformity  with  the  opinions  which  we  pressed  upon  his  notice,  he 
has  retreated  from  his  elevated  position  to  a  more  secure  and  de- 
fensible stronghold.  Yet  even  on  this  humbler  level,  his  early 
aspirations  recur,  and  the  antagonist  expressions  of  hope  and  fear 
throw  a  neutral  shade  over  the  pages  in  which  the  mysteries  of 
scientific  discovery  are  to  be  disclosed.  ^  I  shall  endeavour,'  says 
W, '  to  collect  such  rules  as  seem  best  adapted  to  assist  us  in  the 
'discovery  and  recognition  of  scientific  truths,  or  at  /eo^^such  as 
'  may  enable  us  to  understand  the  process  by  which  this  truth  is 
'  obtained.     We  would  present  to  the  reader  the philosophyy  and, 

*  if  possible^  the  art  of  discovery.  But  in  truth  we  must  acknow- 
'  ledge,  before  we  proceed  with  this  subject,  that  speaking  with 
'  strictness,  an  art  of  discovery  is  not  possible — that  we  can  give 

*  no  rules  for  the  pursuit  of  truth,  which  shall  be  universally  and 
'  peremptorily  applicable ;  and  yet  the  helps  which  we  can  offer 
*to  the  enquirer  in  such  cases,  are  limited  and  precarious.' 
Hence  it  is  quite  obvious  that  Mr  Whewell,  like  Bacon,  intended 
his  maxims  for  those  who  were  discoverers  in  science.  But  in 
reply  to  our  doctrine,  that  ideas,  appropriate  to  the  facts,  could 
only  be  learned  when  the  discovery  was  completed,  he  goes  on 
to  say — 

*  Scientific  dif^coverj  must  ever  depend  upon  some  happy  thought,  of 
whidi  we  cannot  trace  the  origin,  some  fortunate  cast  of  intellect,  rising 
•bo?e  all  roles.  No  maximscan  be jKiTen  which  inevitably  lead  to  discovery. 
No  precepts  will  elerate  a  roan  of  ordinary  endowments  to  the  level  of  a 
nan  of  genius ;  nor  will  an  enquirer  of  truly  inventive  mind  need  to 
cone  to  the  teacher  of  inductive  philosophy  to  learn  bow  to  exercise 
the  £unilties  which  nature  has  given  him.  Such  persons  as  Kepler,  or 
Fre»Del,  or  Brewster,  will  have  their  powers  of  discovering  truth  little 
•ogmeoted  by  any  injunctions  respecting  distinct  and  appropriate  ideas ; 
sad  such  men  may  very  naturally  question  the  utility  or  rules  alto* 
gtther. 

*  But  yet  the  opinions  which  such  persons  may  entertain,  will  not 
lead  us  to  doubt  concerning  the  value  of  the  attempts  to  analvse  and 
Methodise  the  process  of  discovery.    Who  would  attend  to  Kepler  if  he 

bii  maintained  that  the  speculations  of  Fnmcis  Baoon  wero  worthleif  F 
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Notwithstanding  wha^  has  been  said,  we  ma^  venture  to  assert,  that  the 
tSaxim  Which  poihts  out  the  necessity  of  ideas  'appr6priate  as  well  as 
dear,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  truth,  is  not  without  its  use.  It 
luay,  at  least,  have  a  value  as  a  cauiidn  of  pW)hibiiion,  and  may  thus  turn 
H*  away  from  lafooars  certain  to  be  fruitless/ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  186-7.' 

.  In  this  passage,  Mr  Whewell  surrenders  to  us  the  whole  Ques- 
tion, and  'his  opinions  and  ours  are  now  perfectly  coincident, 
tet  us  therefore  exchange  the  spear  for  the  pruiiing-hook,  and 
unite  our  labours  in  the  great  cause  of  Substantial  science.  Wheii 
the  five  Volumes' under  our  revieW  have  reached  a  second  e^tioni 
let  their  author  invite  the  aid  of  hU  scientifec  friends  in  thosfe 
branches  6f  science  which  he  has  not  himself  studied  ;  let  him 
Cdrry  into  effect  his  owh  resolutibn  *  of  speaking  of  persons  alive,' 
ko't  as  if  they  were  morally  dead,  abd  unable  to  claim  what  is 
l¥r'ested  from  them,  ^  hut  With  the  same  impartiality  and  the  same 

*  spirit  as  if  they  Were  already  numbered  with  the  great  men  of  the 

*  past;*  let  hini  learn  from  theSe  living  men  the  steps  and  me- 
thods by  which  they  wef^  led  to  discovery  ;  and  let  him  embody 
these  personal  details  as  historical  records,  wbence  fbtiire  philb^ 
faophera  may  draw  for  themselves  rules  and  maxims  of  researci. 

Whatever  the  methods  may  be  by  which  truth  has  been  sought, 
whether  by  the  imagination  or  the  judgment,  whether  by  tbe 
tise  of  hypotheses/,  or  the  torture  of  facts.  We  are  persuaded 
that  there  is  but  one  way  by  which  it  can  be  foiind-^tne  way  by 
which  it  is  discovered  ih'  the  ordlinary  affkirs  of  life ;  by  a  lofty 
estimate  of  Its  value  ;  by  an  abiding  conviction  that  it  is  with- 

in  our  reat^h  ;  by  patiehbe  and  singfe-mindedness  in  it^  pursuit; 
yy  an  indomitable  (ierseVerance  amid  obstrdctions  and  de- 
feats'; by  an  |nquisitt6h  into  every  rumour  and  conjecture  re- 
specting its  Hldlng-pla6e ;  And,  by  the  application  of  all  the 
tnean^  and  in^trumeht^  At  our  disposal,  to  lay  hold  of  the  priie, 
insulate  the  gem  from  its  matrix,  and  exhibit  the  diamond  in  its 
native  purity  and  lustre. 

Before  eoncluding  this  article,  we  must  advert  to  two  topics 
which  press  tfaemsetVes  upon  our  notice.  The  fir^t  of  these  is  the 
attack  mad^  by  the'  author  dpon  our  illustrious  countryman  Kr 
Watt,  arid  hik  distingtiished  biogtapher  M. '  Arago.  We  bad 
blamed  "^r  Whewell  for  notWving  Mr  Watt  tHe  credit  of  hav- 
ing been  thelfirst  who  ascertained  the  true  conipositioh  of  water; 
and  io  tkis  charge  |ie  has  ma^e  an  ^indirect  reply  in  bis  discussion 

3'  f  tfie  application  of  ^e  idea  of  substance  in  ehemistry.  In  this 
iscussion  he  is  led  to  the  maxim,  that  imponderable  Jhtids  are  not 
io  be  euindUed  as  ckemical  ekmMe  of  bodieSf  and  be  applies  this 
ma^dn  tn  tbe  IbUowing  manner : — 

Cowtrwerstf  ef  the  Composition  of  Water. -^^  There  is  another  con- 
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troTenj  of  our  times  to  which  we  may  with  great  propriety  apply  the 
flMitm  now  hbfore  m.  After  the  glory  of  haying  first  giren  atrae  view 
of  the  composition  of  water  ^ad  long  rested  tranquilly  upon  the  names 
of  Ca^endUh  and  Lavoisier,  a  claim  was  made  in  favour  of  James  Watt 
u  the  real  author  of  this  discovery  hy  his  son,  (Mr  J.  Watt,)  and  bis 
eulogist,  (M.  Arago.*)  It  is  not  to  our  purpose  here  to  discuss'  the 
▼tnous  questions  which  have  arisen  on  this  subject  respecting  priority  of 
poblication,  and  respecting  the  translation  of  opinions  published  at  one 
time  into  the  language  of  another  period.  But  if  we  look  at  Watt's 
own  statement  of  his  views,  given  soon  after  those  of  Cavendish  had 
been  puT^lished,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  marked  by  a  violation  of  this 
aaxim ;  we  sifall  find  that  he  does  admit  hnponderable  fluids  as  chemical 
elements ;  mnd  thus  shows  a  great  vagueness-  and  confusion  in  his  idea  of 
chemical  composition.  With  such  imperfection  in  his  views,  it  is  not 
rarprising'that  Watt  not  only  did  not  anticipate,  but  did  not  fully  appre- 
oste  the  discovery  of  GBivendish  and  Lavoisier,  Watt's  statement  of  his 
Tiews  is  a8  follows  :f — **  Are  we  not  authorized  to  conclude  that  water 
is  composed  of  dephlogistieated  air,  and  phlogiston  deprived  of  part  of 
Mr  latent  or  elementary  heat  $  that  dephlogistieated  or  pure  air  is  com- 
foied  of  water  deprived  of  its  phlogiston,  and  united  to  elementary  heat 
•nd  light ;  and  that  the  latter  are  contained  in  it,  in  a  latent  state,  so  as 
not  to  be  sensible  to  the  thermotneter  of  to  the  eye ;  and  if  Hght  be'  only 
t  modification  of  beat,  or  a  circvmstance-  attending  it,  or '  il  component 
fax  of  the  inflammable  sir,  then  pure  or  dephlogistieated  air  is  composed 
of  water  deprived  of  its  phlogiston,  and  united  to  elementary  heatPf 

*  When  we  compare  this  doubtful  and  hypothetical  statement,  involving 
$0  much  that  is  extraneous  and  heterogeneous,  with  the  conclusion  of 
Cavendish,  in  which  there  is  nothing  hypothetical  or  superfluous,  we 
Bay  confidently  assent  to  the  decision  which  has  been  pronounced  by 
one}  of  our  own  time  in  favour  of  Cavendish  ;  and  we  may  with  pleasure 
recognize,  in  this  enlightened  umpire,  a  dne  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  maxim  on  which  we  are  now  insisting.  '*  Cavendish,**  says  Mr 
Vernon  Harcourt,  "  parl*d  ofl*  from  the  hypotheses  their  theories  of  com* 
Imttion,  and  affinities  of  imp&nderabie  fir  ponderable  maHery  as  com- 
plicating chemical  with  physical  considerations."  ' — Vol.  L  p.  44)2. 

"There  is  a  bitterness  of  injustice  in  this  decision  which  cannot 
&il  to  meet  with  general  disapprobation.  Harl  it  been  necessary 
to  rob  Cavendish  and  Lavoisier  of  their  glory  by  yielding  tb 
Mr  Watt  his  unquestionable  right,  we  might  justify  any  ardoiit 
wliicli  their  countrymen  sliould  express  in  defending  them.  But 
in  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  this  conti-over8y,§  and  on6 


*  <  Eloge  de  James  Watt,  Annuaire  du  Bur.  des  Long.,  1839.' 
t  *  Phil.  Trans.  1784,  p.  8S2.' 

X  *  The  Rev.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt's  address  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion, 1899/ 
§  Sec  this  Joumtdf  vol.  Ixz.  p.  497. 
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in  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  scientific  men  have  eener- 
ally  acquiesced,  the  rights  of  all  parties  have  been  secured, 
without  any  encroachment  on  personal  reputation  or  national 
feehngs. 

The  weakness  of  Mr  Whewell's  argument  is,  however,  easily 
exposed.  It  was  the  fashion  in  Mr  Wattes  day  to  consider  the 
imponderable  fluids  of  light  and  heat  as^jhemical  elements.  It 
IS  the  tashion  of  the  present  day,  and  one  in  which  Mr  Wheweli 
rejoices,  to  say  that  calcareous  spar  contains  the  imponderable 
element  of  the  lummife^ous  ether ;  and  we  should  not  blame  a 
chemist  of  the  Cambridge  School  who  should  thus  announce 
bis  discovery  of  the  composition  of  that  mineral : 

Lime,  •        .         .        56.25 

Carbonic  acid,        •         .         43.75 
Lumiuiferous  ether,  Inappreciable. 


100.00 


jjut  we  should  greatly  blame  the  historian  or  legislator  of  _ 
ence>  were  he  to  transfer  the  honour  of  having  discovered  Ihe 
^i-ue  composition  of  calcareous  spar  to  some  future  chemist,  who 
jnerely  omitted  the  inappreciable  element  of  the  luminiferam  ether. 
/it\d  yet  this  is  precisely  the  case  of  Mr  Watt. 


pjacea  oil  a  levei  witn  lue  lutrury  oi  universal  gravitation;  and 
5^   represented  as  the  final  condition  of  optical  science,  and  as 
affording  the  true  cause  of  the  production  of  optical  phenomena. 
jl^  is  maintained  by  M.  Comte,  *  that  it  is  not  the  province  of 
(  science  to  study  causes  of  phenomena  or  the  mode  of  their  pro- 
(  duction  ;•  and  he  applies  this  principle,  as  we  have  seen,*  to  the 
^ndula^ory  theory,  which  he  ridicules  and  condemns.    There  c^n 
\,e  no  doubt  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  M.  Comte  is  right.     If  the 
0iind  rests  upon  any  hypothesis  as  disclosing  the  real  cause  of 
the  phenomena  which  it  explains,  and  thus  paralyses  all  our 
efforts  in  searching  for  any  other,  and  perhaps  the  true  cause ; 
then  science  has  not  in  this  case  performed  her  proper  functions. 
But  if  the  undulatory,  or  any  other  hypothesis,  is  adopted,  and 
used  only  as  a  temporary  auxiliary— as  a  bond  of  cement  which 
unites  a  number  of  insulated  facts,  or  even  as  a  fertile  principle 
which  may  indicate  new  phenomena — science  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  having  overstepped  its  limits. 


rgmi^^pm^t 
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It  is,  however,  unquestionable  that  Mr  Whewell,  and  others, 
have  violated  this  principle,  by  maintaining  that  the  luminiferous 
ether  really  exists,  filling  universal  space,  and  occupying  the 
pores  of  all  bodies  whatever ;  and  this  on  the  false  and  ridicu« 
lous  assumption,  that  the  theory  is  perfect,  and  has  been  demon- 
strated. It  is  interesting,  nevertheless,  to  find,  that  this  high 
ground  has  been  gradually  abandoned.  The  undulationists  are 
in  full  retreat  from  this  uneasy  position,  and  are  beginning  to 
prepare  for  its  occupation  by  the  enemy.  In  the  present  work, 
Mr  Wheweirs  tone  has  been  lowered  by  many  notes ;  and  in 
numerous  passages  he  speaks  of  the  theory  as  only  advancing 
to  consbtency  and  simplicity.  The  Astronomer  Royal,  too,  to 
whose  opinions  our  author  seems  to  defer,  has  very  recently 
stated,  *  That  the  undulatory  theory  is  entitled  to  the  same  re- 
'  spect  which  is  given  to  a  private  person  of  high  character ;  it  is 
'  not  to  be  rashly  attacked  until  the  supposed  grounds  of  attack 
*  have  been  most  thoroughly  examined,  although,  if  these  grounds 
'  are  valid,  it  possesses  no  immunitv  beyond  other  theories.'  * 
Now,  this  is  a  very  fair  and  modest  aemand  ;  but  if  the  friends 
of  this  private  gentleman  shall  pester  society  by  holding  him  up 
as  a  perfect  character,  and  traducing  all  his  neighbours  as  rogues 
and  fools,  there  may  be  some  reasons  for  prying  into  his  defects, 
and  even  exaggerating  his  failings.  If  calumny  and  slander 
form  a  positive  libel,  sycophancy  and  adulation  make  a  nega- 
tive one. 

Mr  Whewell  himself  acknowledges  that  the  undulatory  theory 
does  not  explain  the  absorption  of  light,  or  the  colours  of  natural 
bodies.  We  maintain  that  it  affords  no  explanation,  and  has 
never  attenapted  any^  of  the  transverse  fringes  of  grooved  surfaces ; 
that  it  gives  no  explanation  of  the  defective  lines  of  the  spec- 
trum, or  of  the  superposition  of  different  colours  having  the  same 
refirangibility  ;  that  tnough  it  has  afforded  two  contradictory  ex- 
planations of  the  phenomena  of  the  apparent  polarity  of  light, 
neither  of  them  is  correct ;  and  that  it  does  not  ejq>Iain  the  phe- 
nomena of  reflection  from  crystallized  surfaces. 

In  other  cases  the  theory  is  positively  contradicted  by  direct 
experiments.  The  relative  brightness,  for  example,  of  the 
WHmma  and  minima  of  Newton's  transmitted  rings,  should,  by  the 
theory,  be  as  U  to  I ;  whereas  Professor  Potter,  of  University 
College,  found  it,  by  accurate  photometrical  measurements,  to 
be  as  3 i  to  1.  By  this  theory  the  central  band  in  the  fringes, 
produced  by  two  mirrors  slightly  inclined,  should  be  whiie^ 


lon4^  qh4  C4.  FhiL  Ma^.,  Jan.  mU    Vol.  xviii.  p.  10. 
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whereas  it  is  actually  black.  By  the  theory,  the  line  bisecting 
the  angle  of  the  knife  edges  in  Newton's  experiment,  is  the 
asymptote  of  the  hyperbolic  fringes ;  whereas  eiperiment  prov« 
that  the  shadows  of  the  edges  are  the  real  asymptotes.  The  phe- 
nomena of  conical  refraction,  too,  discovered  by  Professor  Potter, 
are  also  incompatible  with  the  theory;  and  finally.  Professor 
Potter  has  recently  proved,  by  very  nice  experiments,  that  the 
phenomena  of  diffraction  within  the  shadows  of  small  circular  disks 
are  not  such  as  the  theory  indicates.  •  I  consider,*  he  adds,  *  the 
*-  controversy  as  to   the  undulatory  theory  being  the  physical 

*  theory  of  light,  to  be  nearly  terminated  ;  and  that  the  experi- 

*  ments  neciessary  for  complieting  the  basis  of  a  physical  theory, 

*  are  those  now  most  desirable  to  be  undertaken.* 

But  whatever  be  the  value  of  the  undulatory  theory,  it  has 
been  pursued  in  England,  since  the  death  of  Dr  Young,  in  a 
spirit,  and  with  a  temper  most  injurious  to  the  interests  oi  know- 
ledge. Supported  by  a  local  party,  and  fostered  by  corporation 
influence,  it  has  usurped  the  judgment-seat  of  science ;  and  its 
abettors  have  not  scrupled  to  condemn  a^  incorrect  all  dptical 
researches  which  do  not  confirm  its  anticipations,  and  all  results 
&B  worthless'  which  it  cannot  explain.  The  transactions  of 
Our  learned  societies  are  loaded  with  its  speculations  and  m 
formulae.  One  hypothesis  of  vibration  drives  out  its  prede- 
cessor, and  every  new  discovery  either  saddles  it  with  a  fresh 
incubus  which  threatens  its  vitality;  or  draws  from  its  over- 
flowing treasury  a  duality  of  explanations.  It  utters  predic- 
tions, and  contrives  to  fulfil  them ;  and  not  content  with  the 
dignity  of  a  prophet,  it  wields  the  sceptre  of  a  king  in  at- 
tempting to  crush  the  spirit  of  experimental*  philosophy*  on 
whifch  the  scientific  glory  of  our  country  can  alone  repose.  Thus 
&rmed  with  inquisitorial  powers,  it  has  enjoyed  a  temporary  tri- 
umph. But  its  doom,  as  a  physical  theory,  is  sealed,  and  when 
hr  has  lingered  for  another  century  as  a  mathematical  hypothesis, 
the  true  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  light  will  reward  the  diH-^ 
gence  and  genius  6f  those  who,  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  induc^on, 
have  advanced  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way  that  leads  to  the 
Temple  of  Truth. 
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Art.  IL — Beise  in  Ahyssinien,     Von  Dr  Edward  RiJppell. 
2  vols.  8vo.     Frankfurt  am  Main :     1838-40. 

*   ■  ^  * 

^HB  extent  of  country  which  fell  under  Dr  Riippell's  immediate 
-■-  observation  during  his  journey  in  Abyssinia,  was  in  lineal 
distance  about  370  or  380  geographical  miles — about  the  distance 
between  London  and  Edinburgh.  For  seventy  miles  at  each  end 
of  this  tract — that  Is,  from  Massaua  to  the  frontier  town  of 
Halaj,  and  from  Gondar  to  the  bridge  of  Deldei,  which  crosses 
tfie  Nile  a  short  way  below  the  point  at  which  that  river  flows  out 
of  the  lake  of  Dembea — he  went  and  returned  by  the  same  road. 
?rom  Halai  to  Gondar,  he  pursued  a  route  considerably  to  the 
South  of  that  which  is  usually  travelled,  through  Ategerat  and 
Entshetkab,  the  capital  of  Simen  ;  and  from  Gondar  to  Halai, 
1^  returned  through  Axum  and  Adowa,  along  a  route  nearly 
coinciding  with  that  by  which  Bruce  entered  the  country.  The 
Hnes  of  road  by  which  he  went  and  returned,  between  Halai  and 
Goftdar,  enclose  a  parallelogram  of  somewhat  more  than  a  hun- 
(ired  miles  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  extent  of  territory  traversed  that 
lends  an  interest  to  these  travels :  it  is  the  deliberate  accuracy 
with  which  the  observations  of  the  traveller  were  made.  He  left 
Arkiko,  on  his  way  to  Gondar,  on  the  29th  of  April  1832  ;  and 
entered  it  again  on  the  29th  of  June  1833  ;  taking  a  year  and 
two  mouths  to  a  journey  of  the  same  length  as  is  performed  with 
eane,  in  this  country  of  railroads  and  mail-coaches,  in  three  or 
four  days.  The  most  prolonged  halts  were  at  Entshetkab  and 
Gondar.  During  his  residence  in  the  capital,  (if  it  may  still  be 
80  called,)  be  msme  the  excursion  to  the  bridge  of  Deldei,  just 
alluded  to ;  and  another  into  the  Kulla,  a  low  pestilential  district, 
at  the  base  of  the  lofty  mountains  north  of  Gondar.  But  every 
vhere  his  observation  was  vigilant  and  accurate.  As  a  naturalist, 
the  geological  structure  of  the  country — the  elevations  and  de- 

I>ressions  of  its  surface — the  peculiar  forms  of  its  vegetation — 
Is  animal  tribes — were  the  first  objects  of  his  notice.  The  phe- 
nomena of  society  were  not  less  carefully  observed.  The  domes- 
tic habits  of  the  Abyssinians ;  the  wreck  of  civil  organization, 
ktill  discernible  amid  the  anarchy  into  whicli  their  state  pas  fallen  \ 
their  irttellectual,  moral,  and  physical  condition;  the  traces  of 
their  earlier  Jiistory  which  have  survived  their  internal  feuds — 
k&ve  all  been  diligently  examined,  and  recorded  with  a  degree  of 
phfinness  thtit  vouches  for  the  authenticity  of  the  author^s  state- 
ments. 
Of  the  map  which  accompanies  his  volumes,  Dr  Ruppell  sayi 
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— *  I  have  traced  in  it  only  those  districts  and  provinces  through 
<  which  I  actually  travelled,  and  have  inserted  the  names  of  those 
^  places  only  which  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  and  the  position  of 

*  which  I  ascertained,  either  by  astronomical  observations  or  by 
^  deductions  from  my  line  of  march.  Hence  it  will  furnish  the  com« 

*  pilers  of  maps  with  a  trustworthy  basis,  which  may  be  extended 

*  by  simply  adding  the  contributions  of  future  travellers.'  The 
same  may  be  said  of  his  book.  It  is  a  compendium  of  observa- 
tions so  carefully  made — so  well  digested — and  narrated  with  sudi 
scrupulous  and  unostentatious  accuracy,  that  it  may  safely  be 
taken  as  the  groundwork  of  any  future  enquiries  respecting 
Abyssinia.  The  scientific  precision  of  his  geographical  observa- 
tions lend  a  distinctness,  hitherto  wanted,  to  the  less  coherent 
accounts  of  Bruce  and  Salt.  The  observations  of  the  latter  arei 
like  his  drawings,  accurate  enough  in  many  of  their  details, 
but  fragmentary :  they  supply  us  with  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion, out  of  which^  however,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
whole  of  which  they  are  parts.  The  observations  of  Bruce,  or 
recorded  in  his  noU-^HHiksj  are  trustworthy;  but,  in  compiliiy 
the  narrative  of  his  travels,  he  has  trusted  too  much  to  a  memory 
in  which  impressions  of  the  reality,  weakened  by  a  lapse  of  years, 
had  been  often  superseded  by  the  theories  of  an  active  imagination. 
The  strong  common  sense  of  Dr  Riippell  has  furnished  the  ge<ma- 
pher  with  a  test  which  will  enable  him  to  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chafi*,  both  of  the  high-minded  but  somewhat  overweening 
Bruce,  and  his  enterprising  and  acute,  but  superficial  critic.  Salt. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  now  what  ore  the  limits  of  Abyssinia ;  for 
that  empire  has  almost  ceased  to  exist,  even  in  name.  The  tribes 
of  the  Dancali,  from  the  bay  of  Amphila  to  2^ilah,  have  been 
independent  since  the  time  of  Mahomet  Gragn6.     Even  in  the 
direction  of  Massaua,  the  emporium  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Abyssinia,  the  authority  of  its  rulers  has  not  for  centunes  extended 
further  east  than  the  upper  declivities  of  the  mountains  on  which 
Halai  and  Ategerat  are  situated.     On  the  south,  Shoa  has  been 
erected  into  an  independent  monarchy,  while  hordes  of  Galla 
render  it  impossible  to  trace  a  line,  and  say — thus  far  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Abyssinian  state  extends.      On  the  north,  its  fron- 
tiers are  equally  vague.      For  a  long  period,   Abyssinia  has 
been  the  designation  of  an  indefinite  extent  of  territory,  within 
vague   and    shifting    boundaries,   the   sovereign    authority  of 
which  was  supposed  to  be  resident  at  Gondar.     The  Ras  for 
the  time  being  nominated  a  shadow  king,  ruled  in  his  name,  and 
thus  kept  alive  a  weak  sense  of  nationality.  But  after  the  depou* 
tion  of  Saglu  Denghei^  (during  Ruppeirs  residence  at  Gondar,) 

this  ceremony  leems  to  have  t^en  dispensed  with ;  and  doce  tbat 
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time  the  relative  importance  of  the  Abyssinian  chiefs  depends 
entirely  upon  their  personal  valour  and  ability.  The  glimmering 
sense  of  national  unity  has  been  extinguished :  there  are  men  who 
speak  Amharicr  and  men  who  speak  the  dialect  of  Tigr^ — 
inhabitants  of  Gondar,  and  inhabitants  of  Begemder  or  Gudjam 
—followers  of  Ras  Ali,  or  Djesmat^  Ubi;  but  there  are  no 
Abyssinians, 

Territorial  divisions,  however,  and  classifications  of  the  human 
race,  grounded  upon  national  characteristics,  are  not  so  perish- 
ible  as  those  of  political  geography.  The  empire  constructed 
by  the  kings  of  Axum  has  ceased  to  exist ;  but  the  mountain 
land  which  formed  its  centre  still  subsists,  with  all  its  pecu- 
liarities of  structure  and  climate,  and  of  animal  and  vegetable 
existence.  The  race  of  men,  too,  which  inhabits  its  inmost 
recesses,  its  eastern  declivities,  and  the  plains  at  their  base,  is  still 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  the  author  of  the  Periplus 
if  the  Red  Sea,  The  Amharic  and  Tigr£  dialects  are  dialects 
of  the  language  engraven  on  the  stones  at  Axum.  The  former 
is  still  spoken  from  Shoa  to  Gondar ;  the  latter  is  spoken  in 
Tigri,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  language  in  use  among  the  rude 
tribes  along  the  Red  Sea,  from  Massaua  to  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
mandel.  The  natural  history  of  a  region  situated  within  the 
tropics,  forming  part  of  an  extensive  continent,  and  varying, 
within  a  distance  of  less  than  200  miles,  from  the  level  of  the  sea 
to  a  height  of  8093,  5955,  2892,  13,077,  9713,  and  6964  Pari- 
nan  feet  above  it — sometimes  shooting  up  into  isolated  peaks, 
sometimes  depressed  into  narrow  chasms,  or  extensive  basins, 
and  sometimes  stretching  away  in  extensive  plains — cannot  fail 
to  extend  and  correct  the  theories  of  science  :  and  the  history  of 
a  people  who  have,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  attained  and 
retrograded  from  a  respectable  degree  of  civilization,  even  though 
its  connexion  with  modem  Europe  be  unimportant,  cannot  but 
be  an  instructive  page  in  the  general  history  of  the  human 
race. 

The  valleyof  the  Takazz^  separates  the  districts  in  which  the 
ffialects  of  Tigr£  and  Amhara  prevail ;  and  it  also  separates 
two  tracts  of  country,  the  physical  characteristics  of  which  are 
materially  different.  Riippell  has  ascertained,  by  barometrical 
observations,  that  the  bed  of  the  Takazz^,  where  he  crossed  it  in 
latitude  13""  2f  R,  is  only  2812  Parisian  feet  above  sea-level ;  and 
that  60  miles  to  the  N.  W.,  in  lat  W  42^,  it  is  2603.  To  the 
S.W.  of  these  two  points  is  the  mountainous  region  of  Simen, 
the  highest  points  of  which  rise  to  upwards  of  13,000  feet  From 
tins  group,  two  ranges  of  elevated  country,  enclosing  the  great 
d^resuon  which  contains  the  lake  of  Dembea,  extend,  one  to 
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tiie  S.W.  till  it  meets  the  n^ouiit^ip  ^an^es  beyonct  the  Nile^ 
the  other  to  the  80\ith,  till  it  joiD3  the  high  table-land  e^t  of  the 
Takazz^.      The  elevated  plain  of  the  province   of  Woggera, 
between  the  mountains  and  the  oasiii  of  lake  pemb^a,  is  8000 
feet  above  the  level  of  tne  sea;  the  sur&ce  of  the  lake  ^bout 
5800.     East  of  the  Takazz^,  a  range  of  hills^  rising  in  many 
places  to  a  height  of  9000  feet,  extendi^  parallel  to  tne  Qoast  of 
the  Red  Sea.  The  eastern  declivity  of  these  mountains  b  rugeec}, 
abrupt)  and  channeled  by  numerous  ravines:  at  their  base  is  a 
narrow  stripe  of  plain,  scarcely  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
To  the  west,  the  land  is  undulating,  and  intersected  by  deep 
glens,  with  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  Takazze.     Proceeding 
westward  from  the  hills  above  Ategerat,  Riippell  found  Tacke- 
ragio  5955  feet  above  tne  sea;   and  this,   he  says,   is  about 
the   average   l^vel   of    the    province   of    Temben,    while  the 
average  level  of  the  province  of  Avergal^,  between  Temben  and 
the  Taka^z^,  is  about,  2000  feet  lower.     The  predominant  mouo- 
tain  rock  throughout  the  district  east  of  tne  Takazze  is  clay-slalA 
or  gneiss,  covered  in  the  plains  with  an  horizontal  deposit  of  saiM- 
stone,  interrupted  at  one  or  two  points  by  isolajted  masses  of  lavi. 
The  mountains  of  Simen  are  of  volcs^nic  formation.     The  surface 
of  the  plain  of  Woggera  and  the  plain  which  surrounds  the  lake 
of  Dembea,  are  covered  with  volcanic  rocks,  the  decomposition  of 
wKich  forms  a  soil  of  great  natural  fertility.      The  geologist 
will  see  at  once  that  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  must  be  poor  m 
metallic  ores ;  and  Riippell  states  that,  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  country  yields  no  mineral  products  that  would  renajr 
the  labour  of  .^xcayatlng  tnem.     The  only  exception  is  the  im- 
portant deposit  of  fossil  salt,  quarried  on  an  elevated  plain  to  uie 
east  of  the  province  of  Agame. 

The  climate  pf  Abyssinia — with  the  exception  of  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Tj^kazze,  and  the  low  country  to  the  north-west  of 
the  mountains  of  Simen,  which,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
heights,  have  a  heated  and  stagnant  atmosphere — is  pleasant. 
The  yariatioiis  in  the  temperature  at  diiferent  periods  of  the  foiur- 
and-twenty  hours,  are  unimportant.  Violent  storms  are  compt- 
ratively  rare.  The  moisture  of  the  rainy  season  exercises  no 
prejudicial  influence  on  the  health,  and  even  then  thie  stcy  u 
always  serene  during  the  forenoon :  towards  two  p.m.  a  storm 
breaks,  which  lasts  about  four  hours,  and  is  followed  by  a  cloudy 
night.  .  In  the  western  division  of  the  country,  the  dry  or  sumn^er 
season  (November  to  June)  is  the  piost  agreeable;  showers  fiill 
pretty  regularly  at  intervals  of  eight  days,  and  the  relative  elevj^ 
tion  of  uie  country  keeps  the  atmosphere  copl.  The  eastern 
districts  are  exposed  to  droughts.     The  uoretenUve  nature  of 
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tl\e  sandstone  isubsoil  inqreasjes  the  ^vil ;  and  the  beds  of  the  rivers 
are  too  deep  to  admit  of  artificial  irrigatioi^,  Tne,vejj;eUitioD  of  tliB 
different  prpyinces  is  characterised  by  the  peculiarities  whicn 
ipight  be  anticipate^  irom  their  varied  g^o^cg^ical  structure  and 
climate.  The  <?oast  of  the  Red  Sea,  except  in  the  rainy. season, 
(December  to  Apijl,)  is  a  burnt^up  waste;  during  that  Ojeriod  it 
is  covered  with  a  jjively  gre^n*  It  is  qrQSse4  in  many  places  by 
dry  beds  of  sand,  through  wl^ioh  the  water  of  mountain  torrents 
filters  its  wav  to  tae;  sea. .  Along  these  are  foi^nd  rapge§  of  fine 
forest  trees;  but  elsewhere  nothing  except  a  feiy  mimps^  and  hard 
dry  grasses,  and  on  the  shore  tamarisks  and  avicennias  a^e  some- 
times,to  be  seen.  .The  eastern  declivities  of  th^  coast  range  pf 
mountains  arp  covered  with  light  brushwood ;  in  ;he  ravines  there 
are  large  timber  trees.  Along  the  summit  lev^l  of  these  hills,  are 
districts  which  are  refreshed  by  wns  even  during  ^e  dry  season, 
ind  are  susceptible  of  tillage.  Bqt  on  the  dry  slope  towards  the 
Takazze,  the  crpps  freauently  fail.  There  are  no  forests ;  and, 
eveq  alpn^  the  befls  of  the  ravines,  there  are  merely  a  few  middle- 
sized  adausonia^,  and  some  colossal  trees  of  the  sycamore  fig.  The 
hot  valley  of  the  Takazze,  and  the  equally  not  district  at  the 
north-west  base  of  the  mountains  of  Simen,  are  characterized  by 
a  tropical  vegetation.  These  mountains  partake  of  tne  barren- 
ness of  Tigre  for  8000  feet  above  their  base  on  the  east  side ;  but 
higher  up,  numberless  perennial  streams,  descending  from  the 
eternal  snows  that  crown  tne  highest  peaks,  decomposing  fuid 
fertilizing  the  lavas,  create  beautifu)  alpine  meadows^  .The 
elevation  of  the  district  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  trees. 
The  western  declivities  of  the  Simen  mountains, abouQcl,  in  rich 
pastures ;  and,  along  with  all  the  cereals,  the  conee  and  cotton 
plants  and  the  vi^e  flourish  spontaneously^ 

Hie  comparatively  barren  character  of  the.  district  pf  Tigre, 
and  its  deficiency  in  mineral  wealtbf  naturally  leads  to  the  .infer- 
ence that  it  must  be  thinly  peopled.  At  all  times  and  under  all 
drcumstances,  this  must  have  been  the  case ;  but  ^ixty  years  of 
civil  broils  have  of  course  made  matters,  wo^.  They  bave,even 
thinned  the  naturally  fertile j)rovinces  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Takazze.  Woggera,  which  pruce  describes  as  the  best  cultivated 
district  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  lo^vlands ,  around,  the  lake  .of 
Dembea,  .ii^here  traces  .are  every  where  found  of  earlier  arti- 
ficial irrigation,  are  only  peopled  bv  a  few  nopiade  hordes  of 
herdsmiien.  Between  Kiratza  and  tne  bridge  of  Deldei^  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty-five  miles,  RUppell  saw  only  one  small  vil- 
lage. The  town  population  is  every  where  inconsiderable. 
Gondar,  the  nominal  capital,  contains  a  population  of  npt  more 
than  6500  souls;  Adowa,  the  emporium  of  eastern  Abyssinia, 
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hseammg  it  to  be  acar  the  aaik,  still,  we  have  for  the 
whole  of  Abyssiiiia,  with  the  e3RcptMi  of  Shoo,  a  mmhce  of 
about  73,500  square  aiile*,  a  pofmatBoa  of  aboot  a  million 
asA  a  half_ks5  than  »  feood  enmBmcA  iato  the  area  of  a  drde 


of   eight  miles'   radios   rooad    Losdoa ;    and    giring    for  Ae 
whole  kingdoiB  an  arerage  of  less  than  twentr-one  individiiJs 
to  •  square  miku-the  aTeracre  of  Merioneth,  tlie  least  popaloos 
cooDty  in  Wales,  being  in  1831,  aboot  fifty-foor.     The  43,200 
square  miles,  to  which  Ruppell  attributes  a  population  of  only 
500,000,  contadns  the  pforince  of  Simen,  which,  having  been  less 
visited  than  the  rest  by  the  raTages  of  war,  may  be  conceived 
rather  to  exceed  them  in  population.     The  average,  therefore,  of 
less  than^  twelve  persons  to  the  square  mile,  which  results  for 
this  portion  of  the  country,  is  most  ptobably,  in  so  far  as  the 
m^watered  district  of  Tigre  is  concerned,  excessive. 

A  country  so  thinly  peopled,  possessed  of  no  mineral  resources, 
and  in  great  part  not  naturally  fertile,  must,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances,  be  a  poor  country.     Were  it  in  the  line  of  road 
along  which  any  considerable  amount  of  commerce   regularly 
passed,  its  agricultural  resources  would   be  called  into  play, 
wealth  diflfused,  and  population  augmented.     But  the  low  ratio 
of  population  is  at  once  sufficient  to  show  that  nothing  has  re- 
lieved Abyssinia  from  its  natural  poverty.     The  protracted  civil 
wars  already  alluded  to,  have  contributed  to  keep  it  poor.     The 
manner  in  which  they  have  done  this,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
course  of  Riippeirs  narrative.  At  Halai,  the  frontier  town,  he  and 
bis  companions  were  forced  to  divei^  from  the  direct  road  to  Gon- 
dar,  lest  they  should  fall  in  with  the  bandit  troops  of  two  contend- 
iog'chiefs.  At  Atcgerat,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  south,  they  were 
aMin  put  to  their  shifts  by  a  amilar  alarm.   At  Entshetkab,  the 
governor  durst  not  albw  our  traveller  to  depart,  until  his 
friend,  Getana  Meriam,  came  from  Gondar  with  a  guard  of  match- 
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lock  men  to  protect  him.     *  We  learned/  says  Dr  Riippell, 
that  on  the  26th  of  November,  Djeaz  Hailu  Confu,  governor 
of  Matsha^  had  entered  the  province  of  Dogusa,  routed  the  few 
troops  opposed  to  him,  and  was  advancing,  plundering  the  whole 
level  country  before  him,  to  Gondar.  ***  Scarcely  had  the  capital 
recovered  from  this  panic,  when  the  march  of  another  body  of 
troops  i^ain  alarmed  it ;  Mersu  arrived  at  Emfras,  on  his  way 
to  Simen  through  Gondar.  *  *  *     On  the  1 6th  of  December, 
the  town  was  again  disturbed  by  the  return  of  Mersu*s  discom- 
fited troops.  ♦  ♦  ♦     Three  days  later  we  were  surprised  by  a 
third  body  of  brigands ;  Djeaz  Confu  passed  by  forced  marches 
in  pursuit  of  Hailu.     Next  morning  Shellika  Getana  Jasu, 
from  Simen,  encamped  about  eight  miles  north  of  Gondar,  and 
threatened  to  plunder  the  town  if  Mersu  did  not  immediately 
restore  the  booty  he  had  carried  off  with  him  in  his  retreat. 
Such  scenes,'  the  Doctor  coolly  remarks,  ^  are  of  frequent  occur- 
Rnce  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  Abyssinia.'     While  the 
eUefs  are  thus  engaged,  bands  of  private  adventurers  every  where 
(irry  on    the   robber  trade   on  their  private  account      The 
fovemors  of  provinces  extort  what  money  they  can  from  the  heads 
of  villages ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  repay  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  villagers.     The  numerous  retainers  kept  by  every 
man  of  consequence  in  Abyssinia,  receive  on  the  average  a  dolliur 
per  annum^  and  a  loaf  a-day,  and  eke  out  their  means  by  pilfer- 
ing and  robbery. 

The  body  of  the  people  is  utterly  demoralized — no  one  dreams 
of  bettering  his  condition,  and  each  grasps  with  avidity  at  any 
gratification  that  presents  itself: — 

*  The  Abyssinian  Christians  procare  instruction  for  those  sons  only 
vho  are  destined  for  the  priesthood;  and  all  that  they  learn  is  to  read  a 
part  of  the  Bible.  The  only  aim  of  the  clergyman  is  to  collect  by  beg- 
gio^,  as  much  money  as  may  enable  him  to  make  a  pilgrimi^e  by 
Missana  and  Cairo  to  Jerusalem.  The  only  fruits  brought  back  frtnn 
these  pilgrimages,  are  hypocrisy,  sectarianisin,  and  proficiency  in  destruc* 
tive  vices.  In  other  respects,  the  Ab)^88inian  Christians  show  little 
tttte  for  travelling ;  the  most  of  them  are  like  insects  chained  to  the 
letf  on  which  they  are  born ;  starvation,  or  the  dread  of  being  plundered, 
>loQe  sets  them  in  motion,  and  who  among  them  does  not  become  a  sol- 
|Her,  sees  nothing  of  the  world  beyond  the  nearest  market  village.  The 
indolence  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  apathy,  is  characteristic  of  these 
isen  in  other  matters.  Every  husbandman  cultivates  no  more  land  than  is 
v^nired  to  support  his  own  family ;  no  one  thinks  of  accumulating  stores 
of  provisions.  They  esteem  every  kind  of  mechanical  handiworic  dis- 
bottoorable ;  and  hence,  with  the  exception  of  trade,  every  branch  of 
is^nstry  ia  despised  by  them.     The  arts  of  tanning  and  weaving  are 
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exctntiTelj  practWd  by  Mahometaas;  sdircr  omaHkenU  and  weapor.9 
are  nmiafaetiired  bjr  iausigfamt  Gre^s  or  Coyta  ;  ail  inasott*iroric  is 
dooc  br  tb«  Je««.' 

They  hare,  in  {act,  no  indncement  to  be  indostrions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  insecarity  of  property  among  the  b<irdes  of  what  are  by 
courtesy  called  soldiers,  and  their  brother  bandits,  whatever  a  man 
possesses  above  a  bare  snbustence,  is  sore  to  be  sened  by  the 
government;  or,  if  he  is  a  cultivator  of  cfaureh -lands,  by  die 
clergy.    *  A  tenth  of  the  harvest  b  psud  as  a  tax  to  government, 

*  or  if  the  land  belongs  to  a  church,  to  its  priests.      In  addidon 

*  to  this  tithe,  the  government  exacts  annually  a  number  of  oxen 

*  and  sheep,  varying  in  different  years,  and  sometimes  butter  or 

*  honey,  from  each  district ;  the  local  governor  being  left  to  deter- 
^  mine  how  much  shall  be  paid  by  each  individual.     The  exaction 

*  is  necessarily  attended  by  much  that  is  arbitrary  and  oppres- 

*  sive ;  for  the  local  authorities  receiving  very  small  salaries,  and 
'  only  in  their  capacity  of  soldiers,  they  make  up  the  deficiency  by 
'  other  expedients.*     Agricultural  skill  is  at  the  very  lowest  ebfc. 
A  little  cotton  is  in  most  parts  spun  by  the  women,  and  mit 
into  country  cloths.     In  this  manner  it  is  calculated  that  at  U- 
ratza,  (south  of  Gondar,)  an  industrious  female  may  earn  about 
ten  doliars  ver  annum.     At  Gondar,  Dr  Riippell  found  smiths 
who  manufactured  knives,  ploughshares,  and  lance-heads,  of 
iron  brought  from  the  south-western  frontier ;  at  the  market  of 
Edaka  Achfesie,  (about  thirty  miles  from  Halai,)  he  saw  wrought 
iron  exposed  for  sale,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was 
mannfactured  into  tools  in  the  country ;    at  Kiratza  alone  he 
seems  to  have  met  with  a  brassfounder,  (who  manufactured  orna- 
ments for  the  churches,)  and  smiths  able  to  make  sword-blades, 
f^^sors,  and  even  sdssors.     The  files  used  by  these  workmen  were 
of  very  rude  manufacture,  and  came  from  Shoa»     The  native 
^^onrers  of  Gondat  were  celebrated  for  their  shields  5  but  the 
^^ing,  or  rather  repdring  of  matchlocks,  was  in  the  hands  of 
fu^eigi^  attizans.     The  rude  iron  balls  for  the  muskets  were 

ade  by  tradesmen  in  Gondar ;  but  every  musketeer  taanufec- 
^  fed  his  o^  gunpowder.  Besides  tanning  and  weaving,  the 
ijjfabometans  embroider  skirts  and  caps;  and  the  Jews  manu- 
"^^ure  a  coarse  pottei's  ware  for  domestic  uses.  In  Gondar 
fo^  ^gyg  gQme  skilful  penmen,  and  books  were  even  sump- 
^'^^usW  bound;  rings  and  neck-chwns  were  manufactured  of 
^iter,  debased  with  a  great  deal  of  aUoy ;  and  horse-trap. 
^^  ^  were  ornamented,  and  arms  mlaid  with  the  same  neuU 
P^^f  same  articles  of  lux^iry  wete  also  made  at  Kiratta.  The 
T^  J  !nanufactures  in  Abyssinia,  are  those  of  rude  mdispenttblc 
00'y  \u  or  of  the  few  ornaments  of  poverty^tncken  barbamns. 
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The  home  trade  of  Abyssinia  is  rather  the  consequence  of  po- 
rerty  than  the  cause  of  wealth  : — 

'  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gondar  is  trade.  At 
it  is  unadvisable,  on  account  of  frequent  robberies,  and  the  wars  which 
interrupt  the  communication  between  the  different  prorinces,  for  any 
one  to  accumulate  a  large  stock  of  goods ;  the  prices  of  the  articles  roost 
in  demand,  floctuate  sometimes  one  hundred  per  cent  from  one  market- 
day  to  another.  £ven  the  relation  of  the  dollar  to  the  salt-bnoks» 
which  pass  current  instead  of  small  coin,  is  subject  to  great  Tariatioos. 
On  tbi»  account  many  inhabitants  of  Gondar  purchase  on  the  market- 
dsj,  when  the  price  of  any  article  is  much  depressed  by  the  competition 
of  sellers,  and  are  pretty  certain  to  double  their  capital  within  the 
month.  If  they  transport  nmall  quantities  to  more  distant  markets,  the 
rtte  of  profit  is  at  times  still  higher.  With  many  articles — as,  for  ex- 
ample, salt  and  butter — the  price  varies  regularly  with  the  season  :  for- 
example — immediately  after  the  rains,  butter  is  extremely  cheap,  and 
latt  extremely  dear,  because  the  nomades  on  the  shores  of  lake  Dembea, 
king  at  that  season  great  quantities  of  the  former  to  market,*  [^Ruppeli 
nentions  elsewhere,  that  he  has  known  at  that  season  fifty  lbs.  of  good 
kttf  r  sold  in  Goodar  for  one  dollar,]  '  and  at  the  same  time  the  rising 
of  the  rivers  prevents  salt  being  brought  from  Agam6.  Many  com- 
panies of  poor  people,  each  of  whom  may  possess  a  capital  of  some  few 
dollars,  and  a  couple  of  asses,  repair  reguUrly  to  the  eastern  provinces  to 
porcbase  salt,  and  their  profits  are  sufficient  to  maintain  their  families. 
If  one  of  these  small  traders  is  robbed  of  his  money  or  goods,  or  loses 
his  ass,  he  continues  the  same  drudging  industry  for  a  richer  merchant, 
who  allows  him  one  half  of  the  profits.' 

In  the  course  of  Dr  Riippeirs  journey,  he  passed  repeatedly  long 
trains  of  these  small  dealers.  A  man's  burden  is  about  fifty  lbs. 
(worth,  it  may  be,  a  dollar ;)  an  ass's  about  twice  as  much* 
That  the  profits  upon  the  loading  of  two  or  three  asses  should 
be  sufficient  for  a  man's  support,  shows  how  scanty  the  supply — 
in  other  words,  how  wretchedly  poor  the  population.  Another 
proof  of  the  prevailing  poverty  is  the  high  rate  of  interest. 
Gobat,  a  missionary  who  was  in  Abyssinia  at  the  time  of  Dr  Riip- 
peirs visit,  has  an  entry  in  his  diary  to  this  effect : — ^  Kidam 
^  Mariam  (the  same  merchant  called  Getana  Mariam  by  Kiip- 

*  pell)  has  become  security  for  the  loan  to  me  of  twenty  dol- 

*  lars,  at  ten  per  cent  interest,  for  three  months ;  otherwise, 
'  at  Gondar,  and  I  believe  in  all  the  interior,  they  lend  at  a  hun- 

*  dred  and  twenty  per  cent  yearly  interest.  It  is  said  that  the 
^priests  of  Courata,  who  are  very  rich,  lend  at  two  hundred 

*  and  forty  per  cent  yearly  interest.'  What  little  wealth  indeed 
there  is  in  the  country,  seems  to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  dignified  clergy,  who  are  protected,  by  the  sanctity  attributed 
to  their  character,  by  a  few  great  merchants  like  Getana  Ma- 
ibm,  and  by  the  Mahometans.    Jh  Riippell  remarks,  and  fimc^ 
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and  odiers  had  remarked  before  him,  the  saperiority  of  this 
last-mentioned  cla»  in  point  of  intelligence  and  trustworthiness, 
over  the  Christian  Abyssinians.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it 
seems  beyond  doubt.  The  towns  of  Tackeraggiro,  Hauasa,  and 
Derida,  in  two  of  which  the  Mahometans  constitute  the  whole 
population,  and  in  the  other  the  majority,  are  the  most  industrioos 
and  comfortable  visited  by  Riippell:  with  the  exception  of 
Kiratza,  none  of  the  rest  come  near  them.  Employments,  in 
which  a  combination  of  honesty  and  intelligence  are  required, 
are,  throughout  Abyssinia,  generally  filled  by  Mahometans. 
One  Mahometan  family  farms  the  customs  duties  levied  in  God- 
dar,  and  in  Dobark  and  Adowa,  the  principal  toll  stations  be- 
tween that  city  and  coast.  They  pay  annually  for  the  right  to 
collect  the  customs  of  Gondar  alone,  200  oz.  of  gold  (at  sixteen 
dollars  the  oz.)  annually.  Their  ability  to  produce  such  a  sum 
is  an  evidence  of  superior  wealth  in  that  country  ;  and  the  three 
stations  give  them  a  control  over  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of 
Abyssinia. 

The  amount  and  value  of  that  foreign  trade  may  be  infened 
from  the  following  statement  regarding  the  annual  exports  ani 
imports  of  Massaua — which  is  the  only  port  for  Abyssinian  com- 
merce,, and  which  has  little  or  no  business  except  the  transport 
trade  of  Abyssinia*  The  information  was  obtained  by  our  author 
from  one  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Customs  at  Massaua : — 

2000  slaves,  averaging  sixty  dollars  per  head,           •  120,000  dol. 
150  horns  of  musk,  30  oz.  each  horn,  at  2  dollars 

per  oz.,            .....  9000 

300  elephants*  teeth,  averaging  20  dollars  each,       .  6000 

400  cwt  wax,  at  20  dollars  per  cwt,             .             .  8000 

iOO  cwt  Narea  coffee,  at  10  dollars  per  cwt-,             •  1000 

Tanned  leather  and  raw  hides  to  the  value  of          .  1500 

Chele,  (a  spice  in  great  request  in  India,)                •  1000 

2000  cwt  butter,  at  8  dollars  per  cwt,          .             .  16,000 

Honey,  wheat,  and  other  grain,        .             .            .  6000 

2000  oz.  gold,  at  20  dollars  per  oz.,              .            .  40,000 

208,500 
or  about  L.58,430. 

The  value  and  amount  of  the  articles  taken  in  return  by  the 
Abyssinians  are  not  mentioned ;  but  the  principal  articles  are  enu« 
roerated.  We  are  also  led  to  believe  that  their  collective  value  at 
Massaua  must  nearly  balance  the  Abyssinian  exports.  The  duty 
levied  is  an  cu/  valorem  duty  of  ten  per  cent ;  the  average  sum  of 
duties  collected  annually,  is  about  40,000  dollars ;  which  gives 
the  total  amount  of  goods  imported,  both  by  sea  and  land,  at  a 
little  less  than  double  the  value  of  those  coming  from  Abyssinia. 
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The  enumerated  articles  imported  for  Abyssinia  are: — Indian 
goods  by  way  of  Mecca — cotton-wool,  ordinary  woollen  cloaks, 
white  cambrics^  blue  raw  silk,  a  few  silks  and  light  velvets, 
peppen  Egyptian  goods  by  way  of  Jidda — common  red  cloth, 
linen  shirts,  red  and  green  morocco  leather,  blue  raw  silk 
from  Syria,  Turkish  carpets,  small  looking-glasses,  glass  wares, 
sabre  blades,  and  matchlock  barrels,  zinc  and  antimony,  ^)ica 
ceiticQf  imitation  pearls  of  glass.  From  Bosra — glass  bottles 
of  a  peculiar  shape,  out  of  which  the  Abyssinians  drink  their 
mead ;  and  tobacco  for  smoking  or  making  snuff. 

To  throw  some  further  light  on  the  character  and  value  of 
this  foreign  trade  of  Abyssinia,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  in 
the  list  of  Abyssinian  exports  the  two  most  valuable  items,  gold 
and  slaves,  also  Narea  coffee,  are  not  products  of  the  country 
—merely  articles  of  a  carrying  trade.  And,  to  complete  the 
estimate,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  traders  with  their 
foods  from  the  interior  to  the  coast,  will  be  found  instructive. 

The  distance  from  Arkiko  (an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from 
Massaua  on  the  mainland)  to  Gondar,  is  in  all  about  three 
handred  and  ten  miles.  About  seventy  miles  of  this  distance 
lie  between  the  coast  and  Halai,  the  frontier  town  of  Abys- 
sinia. The  Abyssinians  leave  their  mules  to  recruit  at  Halai ; 
and  have  their  goods  carried  up  and  down  the  mountains  of 
Tar^nta  by  the  neighbouring  Shohos,  and  their  beasts  of 
burden  to  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  by  camels. 
The  price  of  this  transport  is  fixed  by  the  Shohos  of  Taranta, 
and  the  camel-owners  of  Arkiko,  at  their  pleasure — their 
position  gives  them  a  monopoly.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Naib  of  Arkiko,  who  is  sovereign  of  the  district,  and  who  holds 
Halai  and  several  of  the  neighbouring  villages  by  a  sort  of  feu- 
dal tenure  from  the  governor  of  Adowa,  exacts  a  tax  from  each 
merchant  for  leave  to  pass  through  his  territories.  Every  cara- 
van must  take  a  couple  of  Shoho  guides,  both  going  and  return- 
ing, who  receive  a  dollar  each.  Massaua  is  held  by  a  Turkish 
Kaimakan;  five  dollars  are  paid  to  his  customs  for  every  slave  in- 
troduced into  the  island,  and  an  advalarefn  duty  of  10  per  cent 
on  all  other  goods.  The  extortions  to  which  the  Abyssinian 
merchants  must  submit,  in  this  part  of  their  journey,  have 
Dot  yet  been  all  enumerated.  Every  Abyssinian  trader  has  a 
hoQt»e  in  Massaua  at  which  he  on  all  occasions  takes  up  his 
quarters.  The  owner  acts  as  his  broker ;  and  the  rent  he  pays 
on  each  occasion  depends  upon  the  amount  of  business  transact* 
ed.  As  the  Indian  and  Arabian  merchants  are  in  general  igno  • 
nmt  of  the  Abyssinian  language,  which  (the  Tigr^  dialect)  is 
^   '"     to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Massaua,  the  Abyssinians  al- 
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lege,  {)robably  not  without  cause,  that  they  are  generally  cheat- 
ed by  their  hosts.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massaua  purchase 
the  Abyssinian  goods,  and  send  or  carry  them  in  person  to 
Mocha,  Loheia,  and  Jidda.  The  inhabitants  of  Massaua 
amounted  in  1831-33  to  about  1500 ;  their  whole  income  was  de- 
rived from  trade  ;  and  the  only  trade  among  them  was  in  the  ar- 
ticles exported  for  and  from  Abyhsinia.  The  per^cetUage  they 
levied  upon  them  was  probably,  under  these  circumstances,  a  pretty 
heavy  one.  The  goods  imported  into  Massaua  for  Abyssinia 
paid  the  \0  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  as  well  as  those  imported 
firom  itk 

The  exactions  to  which  the  merchants  are  subjected  in  their 
own  country,  will  be  more  easily  understood  by  prefixing  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  the  journey.    The 

{^oods  are  made  up  in  packages  of  about  90  lbs.  each  ;  l|  foot  in 
ength,  as  much  in  height,  and  about  one  foot  in  breadth;  wrapt 
in  ox-hides,  and  fastened  with  a  net-work  of  leather  strapi. 
These  are  fastened  two  and  two,  to  admit  of  their  being  pison/ 
on  the  mule's  back,  or  removed  from  it  with  the  least  possUe 
delay.  When  a  caravan  stops  for  the  night,  the  servants,  afut 
unloading  the  beasts  of  burden,  collect  stones,  and  arrange  thea 
in  one  long  line,  with  other  rows  five  feet  in  length  running  from  it 
at  right  angles,  and  with  intervals  of  five  feet  between  each ;  upon 
these  the  packages  are  built  up  into  walls  six  feet  high,  and  the 
whole  covered  over  with  poles,  branches,  and  ox-hides.  The 
merchants  take  up  their  quarters  in  these  cells ;  the  beasts  are 
picqueted  in  front ;  a  large  fire  is  kindled  at  each  end  of  the  line, 
and  round  them  the  servants  keep  watch  during  the  night.  This 
mode  of  transporting  goods  is  the  only  one  possible  in  a  moun- 
tainous country,  destitute  of  artificial  roads ;  intersected  with  tor- 
rents which  rise  suddenly  without  warning,  and  continue  to  rage 
for  days ;  and  without  bridges.  It  renders  necessary  a  numerow 
train  of  attendants,  all  of  whom  must  be  paid  and  fed;  and  of  beasts 
of  burden,  many  of  which  are  lost  every  journey  by  accidents 
in  the  mountain  passes.  These  circumstances,  and  the  nulB6^ 
ous  bands  of  marauders,  raise  enormously  the  expense  of  tran- 
sport. Then,  there  must  be  added  the  transit  duties,  extorted  not 
only  in  the  capital  of  every  province,  but  in  every  village  of  any 
strength  near  or  through  which  the  road  passes.  Of  t£ese  toito 
no  less  than  thirteen  are  enumerated  on  the  road  from  Halai  to 
Gondar,  by  Adowa  and  the  pass  of  Lamalmon,  a  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  toll  demanded  at  Gondar  is 
ten  dollars  for  each  mule  or  ass  load  of  foreign  goods  carried  into 
the  city,  and  half  the  sum  for  each  bearer's  load.  At  Dobark, 
twenty-four  miles  north  of  Gondar,  a  dollar  for  every  mHle-los4! 
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(vhether  the  goods  be  foreira  or  domestic,)  and  a  dollar  for 
every  slavei  is  taken.     At  Adowa  the  duties  are  said  to  be  very 
heavy.    In  the  villages  which  claim  a  prescriptive  right  to  levy 
tolls  from  travellers,  it  is  customary  to  demand  much  more  than 
is  ultimately  taken,  in  order  to  delay  the  merchants  for  a  few  days 
by  negotiations,  with  a  view  to  earn  some  money  by  selling  them 
food,  and  making  them  pay  for  the  grazing  of  tneir  cattle.    The 
smsll  capitals  invested  in  this  trade — the  narrowness  of  the  mar- 
kets—the  weight  of  the  charges — and  the  multiplicity  of  petty 
and  teasing  details  to  be  attended  to,  are  of  a  nature  to  render  it 
impossible  that  it  can  be  carried  on  by  any  one  but  a  native  born 
and  bred  to  it.  The  trade  from  Massaua  to  the  interior  must,  from 
the  necessity  of  its  nature,  be  left  to  the  inhabitants  themselves. 
Asfor  the  trade  to  Massaua  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Dr  RUp- 
pell  seems  incontrovertible  :-*-^  Since  the  amount  of  the  capital 

*  annually  imported  is  very  small,  and  the  families  of  all  the  roer- 
*fbants  of  Massaua  and  Abyssinia  who  are  concerned  in  its  circu- 
'lation  must  live  on  the  profits  it  yields,  the  rate  of  profit  must 
^  be  enormously  high.  Speculative  purchases,  in  expectation  of 
^  a  rise  of  prices,  are,  however,  never  heard  of  here,  and  the 

*  slightest  excess  in  the  supply  of  any  article  occasions  a  glut  in 

*  the  market     Under  such  circumstances  any  European  trader, 

*  who  sent  a  considerable  amount  of  goods  to  Massaua,  might  be 

*  certain  of  sustaining  a  loss.  A  London  merchant,  who,  in  1 8 1 0, 
*'  misled  by  the  flattering  accounts  of  Lord  Valentia,  and  Salt, 
'dispatched  a  large  cargo  to  this  market,  lost  his  entire  capital; 
^  and  similar  speculations  undertaken  more  recently  on  a  smaller 
'  icale  by  some  Frenchmen,  were  equally  unsuccessful.' 

It  if  by  no  means  a  superfluous  task  to  recall  attention  to  these 
lessons  at  present.  The  spirit  of  romance  may  walk  in  the  home- 
liest attire  as  well  as  silk  oi  tissue — men  dream  about  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  as  well  as  about  feats  of  chivalry — there  are 
Qnixottes  upon  'Change  as  well  as  in  the  mountains  of  La  Man- 
eha.  Romance  is  thebuoyant  spirit  of  enterprise  unchecked  by 
knowledge  of  the  realities  of  life :  it  can  run  riot  in  schemes  of 
mercantile  ag^^randizement,  as  well  as  in  the  visions  of  a  higher 
ambition*  The  same  bold  ignorance  which  made  the  London  mer- 
chant hazard  his  whole  fortune  upon  the  reprisentations  of  two 
inexperienced  young  men,  prompted  the  visionary  adventure  of  the 
Vixen  as  the  forerunner  of  a  profitable  trade  with  the  chival- 
IMS  savages  of  Circassia ;  and  the  same  spirit  seems  at  this 
moment  projecting  a  trade  with  that  hopeful  country,  the  condi- 
ikm  of  which  we  have  just  been  passing  under  review.  Dr 
Beke,  an  agent  of  the  Geoffraphicai  Society,  writes  to  this  ef- 
fect from  Ankober,  the  capital  of  Shoa,  in  the  month  of  June 
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last : — *  From  Shoa,  I  believe  a  Christian  has  never  been  known 
to  go  down  to  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  trading.  The  legiti- 
mate commerce  of  the  country  carried  on  by  Christians,  has 
therefore  yet  to  be  formed  ab  initio;  and  I  need  scarcely  remark, 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  would  be  far  more  to  the 
temporal  advantage,  as  well  as  indirectly  to  the  moral  and  reli- 

fious  improvement  of  the  people,  if  it  were  not  attempted  in  the 
rst  instance  to  turn  that  commerce  into  their  hands,  but  at  once 
take  it  into  our  own,  and  by  example  to  teach  them  what  they 
should  do.    That,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  undertaking 
might  at  the  outset  be  attended  with  disadvantages,  is  not  un- 
likely :  still  it  would  be  hard  if,  with  the  facilities  which  we  pos- 
sess, we  could  not  soon  drive  from  the  field  the  Mahometan 
slave-dealers  of  the  coast,  who,  even  in  their  peddling  way,  find 
the  trade  suflSciently  lucrative :  ♦  *  The  article  of  cotton  alone 
presents  a  sufficient  return  for  our  imports,  at  least  at  tbe 
commencement;  and,  by  degrees,  many  other  articles  of  nadre 
produce  would,  no  doubt,  be  found  deserving  of  the  atteDttoo 
of  the  legitimate  dealer,  and  the  natives  would  soon  be  sdfflu- 
lated  to  devote  their  industry  to  the  culture  of  them.' 
This  is  purely  visionary.  It  is  the  *  peddling  way  *  of  the  native 
traders  that  is  the  secret  of  their  success.    Whoever  would  com- 
pete with  them,  must  condescend  to  trade  in  the  same  *  peddling 

*  way.'  The  detail  given  above,  of  the  manner  in  which  tbe 
trade  is  conducted  in  Abyssinia,  shows  that  it  could  not  be  pro- 
fitably carried  on  there  by  any  European  trader ;  ami  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  direct  trade  with  Shoa,  are  still  greater. 
It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that  it  seems  rather  a  strange  prepara- 
tion for  stimulating  the  enterprize  and  industry  of  a  people,  to 
begin  by  driving  the  only  industrious  and  enterprising  portion 
of  them  out  of  the  field.  And  yet,  if  the  information  of  Dr 
Beke  be  correct,  the  attempt  is  about  to  be  patronized  from 
high  quarters.     He  says — *  The  importance  which  the  British 

*  government  attaches  to  an  intimate  connexion  with  this  coun- 

*  try  in  particular,  is  evinced  by  the  splendid  embassy  which  (from 

*  the  news  arrived  last  night)  is  on  the  point  of  arriving  at  the 

*  court  of  Shoa;  a  leading  feature  of  whose  instructions,  I  trust, 
^  will  be  the  securing  to  British  subjects  the  right  of  trading  on 

*  fair  terms,  with  full  protection  to  their  persons  and  property/ 
Who,  we  would  be  glad  to  know,  is  to  give  the  protection  ? 

But,  to  return  to  our  author.  The  value  of  nis  work  connsts 
mainly  in  its  accumulation  of  trustworthy  facts  for  reasoners  ou 
statistics,  mords,  and  general  physics.  It  is  not,  however,  alto- 
gether without  attractions  of  a  lighter  kind ;  for,  incidentally,  we 
obtain  from  its  perusal  a  tolerably  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
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daQy  life  of  the  Abyssioians — their  modes  of  conducting  business, 
and  their  amusements.  Of  the  nature  and  amount  of  thid  infor- 
mation, however,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  convey  a  satisfactory  idea 
by  extracts,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  is 
communicated.  It  seems  rather  to  drop  from  the  author  than 
to  be  intentionally  told  by  him.  He  is  like  a  dry  matter-of-fact 
man,  allowing  amusing  stories  to  escape  from  him  unconsciously, 
scarcely  aware   of  his   own   wit,   ^  until    he    breaks   his  shins 

*  over  it/  Inhere  is  something  piquant  even  in  the  laconic  dry- 
ness of  his  statements ;  and  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence  is 
what  carries  the  reader  without  weariness  through  the  two  vo« 
luroes;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  chip  off  specimens  like  a  mineralo- 
gist, and  exhibit  them — the  characteristic  particles  are  so  minute. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  Dr  Ruppell's  indications  of  the 
.tone  of  Abyssinian  society  is,  that  the  nation  must  b^  undergoing 
I  process  of  bcurbarising.  A  moment's  reflection,  however,  cor- 
nets this  error.  The  nation  never  was  civilized.  The  passages 
in  Bruce  which  mislead  us,  are  his  sketches  of  individual  cha- 
racter, in  which  the  strength  of  passion  diverts  attention  from 
costume.  That  lofty  traveller's  account  of  the  melancholy  that 
seized  him  when  possessed  by  the  apprehension  that  he  might  be 
obliged  to  spend* the  whole  remainder  of  his  life  amid  a  ^  bar- 

*  barous  people,'  affords  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  average 
(one  of  society  among  them.     A  glimpse  at  their  history  shows, 

f  that  they  must  have  been  barbarians.  From  the  restoration  of 
the  race  of  the  monarchs  of  Axum  to  the  throne,  under  Icon 
Arnica,  about  1260,  the  sovereigns  of  Abyssinia  were  the  generals 
of  an  army  encamped  in  the  provinces  subject  to  them.  The 
military,  the  governing  caste^  took  their  tone  from  the  court ;  the 
settled  inhabitants  of  uie  country,  except  when  a  fit  of  mission- 
ary zeal  seized  their  rulers,  were  left  in  peaceable  possession  of 
their  rude  superstitions  and  domestic  prejudices.  In  the  four- 
teenth century,  we  find  Isahak  conquering  the  ^  heathen  provinces 
'  of  Dembea,  Woggera,  and  Kosageh.'  The  building  of  Gondar 
blls  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  great  civil  war  in  England.  Dr 
Riippell  was  assured,  that  the  nominal  conversion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountains  of  Simen  to  Christianity,  and  of  the  low  coun- 
try to  the  north-west,  took  place  within  the  memory  of  man. 
And  several  striking  instances  of  remains  of  old  heathen  super- 
stitions were  noticed  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  journey.  For 
example : — 

*  On  the  SOth  of  May  we  commenced  our  journey  at  a  later  hour  than 
osnil,  on  account  of  the  cold  ;  and  I  had  by  this  means  an  opportunity  of 
noticing  a  curious  relic  of  old  Fagan  worKhip.  Wotneii  from  the  neigh- 
iKmriDg  Tillages  assembled  in  considerable  numbers  at  a  copious  spring, 
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which  gushed  up  under  a  clump  of  fine  trees ;  washed  their  hauds  sod  feet 
in  the  water,  and  then  prostrated  themRelves  before  a  rough-hewn  cube  of 
freestone,  in  which  were  two  depressions  of  an  elliptical  form.  The 
block  had  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of  altar.  I  conld  procure  no  eatii- 
fectory  explanation  of  the  ceremony.  The  Abyssinians  of  the  caravin 
with  whicn  I  travelled,  said  that  it  was  a  remnant  of  heathen  infidelity 
which  lingered  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  but  either  coaU 
not  or  would  not  give  any  further  account  of  the  matter/ 

This  occurred  in  a  valley  not  many  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Ategerat,  immediately  after  crossing  the  summit-level  which 
divides  the  waters  flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  Red  Sea,  from 
those  which  have  their  course  towards  the  Takazz6.  The  fol- 
lowing incident  was  witnessed  by  Dr  Riippell  on  his  way  from 
Gondar  to  hunt  in  the  low  grounds  which  lie  to  the  north  of 
that  city : — ^ 

<  At  the  request  of  Saifu,  I  halted  at  the  summit -level,  while  he  ami 
his  attendants  performed  the  following  ceremony.  Our  guns  were  col- 
lected, and  laid  on  the  ground  in  a  heap,  with  their  muzzles  pointdJ 
towards  the  district  where  we  expected  to  find  the  elephants  and  otW 
wild  beasts  ;  and  our  whole  stock  of  powder  was  poured  out  on  at^kiBof 
leather.  Saifu  read  several  prayers  or  magical  formulas  over  the  armi't 
and  at  the  close  of  his  incantations,  a  red  sheep«  (the  colour  is  a  matter 
of  essential  importance  on  such  occasions,)  brought  from  Gondar  for 
that  purpose,  was  led  thrice  in  a  circle  round  the  heap,  and  its  throat  cotso 
that  the  blood  flowed  out  upon  the  arms,  and  even  sprinkled  the  powdtr, 
and  the  knife  meant  to  be  used  in  cutting  up  the  game.  The  Abvwi- 
uians  then  devoured  the  flesh  of  the  animal  raw ;  although  on  oo  other 
occasion  did  I  see  any  other  meat  than  beef  eaten  without  a  slight 
preliminary  scorching.  The  ceremony  lasted  so  long,  that  the  sun  bad 
set  for  some  time  before  we  resumed  our  journey.* 

Nor  does  the  civilization  which  prevailed  among  the  dominant 
caste  seem  to  have  been  at  any  time  of  a  very  high  order.  The 
Greek  and  Ethiopia  inscriptions  discovered  by  Salt  and  Ruppeli 
at  Axum,  and  the  Adulitic  inscription  preserved  by  Comas, 
indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  Axumite  kings  extended  their 
sovereignty  over/ the  tribes  in  their  vicinity.  That  Axum  should 
attain  a  greater  amount  of  wealth  thim  any  other  town  in  these 
regions,  seems  the  natural  result  of  its  position — nearly  midway 
on  the  shortest  road  which  eonnects  the  fertile  districts  south  of 
the  Takazz^  with  the  sea-coast.  Adowa  and  Massaua  are  the 
most  important  places  in  that  country  in  our  days;  fortfae  very  same 
reasons  that  made  Axum  and  Adul6  the  most  important  in  the 
days  of  the  author  of  the  *  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea.'  His  treatise 
proves  that  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were  at  that  time  mere 
oarbarians ;  and  that  their  ruler  was  remarkable  for  possessing  a 
sn^tteringof Greekletters — was  ypa^Afxaruy  *E>>Knvumf  sfisriifof.  Tats 
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might  be  about  a  century  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  unpraminati- 
cal  Greek  inscriptions  preserved  by  Salt  and  Cosroas ;  and  the 
descriptions  of  the  conduct  of  the  natives  of  the  ancient  AduM 
might  almost  serve  to  describe  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
modern  Arkiko.*  The  Christianity  engrafted  at  a  later  date 
upon  the  slight  tincture  of  Greek  civilization  acquired  by  the 
more  wealthy  Axumites,  was  a  mere  verbal  logic,  even  more 
superficial  than  that  in  which  European  literati  prided  them- 
selves in  the  middle  ages,  and  a  ritual  of  empty  forms.  There 
is  nothing  in  Abyssinian  literature  to  expand  and  strengthen  either 
the  affections  or  the  intellect.  The  few  churches  and  bridges  of 
the  country  seem  to  have  been  the  handiwork  of  foreigners — of 
Greeks  in  earlier,  and  the  Portuguese  in  more  recent  times.  The 
court  of  Abyssinia — driven  while  civilization  was  yet  in  its  infancy 
from  Axum,  and  remaining  without  a  permanent  capital  till  the 
foundation  of  Gondar  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
t«ry — necessarily  retained  the  ferocity  and  recklessness  of  the 
Ctmp.  The  Abyssinians  of  the  present  day  are  barbarous  enough ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  their  ancestors  were  any  better. 
The  glimpses  of  Abyssinian  society  afforded  by  Riippell, 
read  very  much  like  a  caricature  of  the  chivalry  of  the  middle 
ages — that  is,  as  we  find  it  in  books,  for  probably  the  realities 
are  not  so  very  dissimilar.  Lik  Atkum,  who  even  by  Riippeirs 
rather  flattered  picture,  and  still  more  in  the  homely  likeness 
traced  by  the  orthodox  missionary  Gobat,  appears  a  good-natur- 
ed gossip,  excessively  vain  of  a  very  small  portion  of  knowledge, 
may  pass  oiuster  for  the  Giraldus  Cambrensis  of  his  age  and 
eouotry.  The  ladies  of  rank  in  Abyssinia  seem  by  temperament 
well  fitted  to  sustain  their  parts  in  ^  parliaments  of  love ;'  though 
our  plain-speaking  author  describes  their  deportment  in  less 
flattering  terms  than  might  have  been  used  by  a  troubadour.  It 
is  difficult  to  fancy  the  ladies  of  the  moral  court  of  Arthur — where 
only  four  married  men  were  restrained  by  their  condition  from 


«  «<  Adol^  is  an  eoiporiom  situated  near  the  bottom  of  the  gulf.  Oppo- 
site to  it  is  an  island  called  Orin6,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  tbe  bot- 
tom of  the  gulf,  having  the  land  on  botb  sides.  Here  ships  now  come  to 
anchor,  for  fear  of  attacks  from  the  shore.  Formerly  th4*y  moored  close 
to  tbe  islund  called  Diodorus,  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  gulf,  to  which  there 
is  accew  from  the  main  by  a  ford,  by  which  the  barbarians  entered  the 
island.'*  tiy  tbe  way,  bad  Riippell  observed  that  the  author  of  the 
P$riphi4  calls  «-\dule  a  neat  village~iui^4  nMiMfr^H — he  would  hare 
been  lens  perplexed  by  tbe  insignificance  of  tbe  rains ;  and,  had  he  re- 
membered that  ships  anchored  at  the  Island,  less  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
tbeir  distoace  from  the  shore.     Adule  was  not  a  harbour. 
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tilting  for  the  chance  of  a  new  bride ;  and  where,  of  these,  there 
were  *  three  who  loved  their  neighbours'  wives,  and  one  who 
*  loved  his  own,' — resembling  the  following  sketch — and  yet,  who 
knows  ? 

*  Uhi  gave  roe  a  sign  to  take  a  place  near  liim ;  bat  the  throng  of 
guests  where  he  sat  was  so  great,  and  so  little  disposition  was  evinced 
by  theiB  to  make  way  for  a  stranger,  that  I  was  about  to  withdraw,  when 
a  pretty  young  lady,  who  was  seated  next  to  the  chief,  invited  roe  to  sit 
at  her  feet.  This  lady,  a  person  of  rank,  and  a  near  relation  of  Uhi, 
would  needs  have  me  pass  the  night  in  her  hut ;  and  1  must  confess,  that 
at  a  later  hour,  when  rolled  up  and  shivering  beneath  the  twinkling  stan 
of  a  cold  wintry  sky,  I  repented  my  rejection  of  the  tempting  invitatioa. 
Next  morning,  this  same  lady  scolded  my  friend  Getana  Mariana  Inatity 
for  neglecting  to  send  for  her  to  partake  of  a  liberal  donation  of  mead 
sent  UH  by  Uhi.* 

As  a  pendant  to  this  portrait  of  the  belle  dame,  not  ^x^is  merdeo{ 
the  court  of  Entsbetkab,  (^who  may  figure  as  an  Isolde  in  Abys- 
sinian romance,  if  that  people  ever  become  civilized  enougti  to 
see  the  romantic  days  of  their  country,  as  we  do,  at  the  distance 
which  lends  *  enchantment  to  the  view,')  it  is  but  fail' to  allow 
the  reader  a  glimpse  of  the  chivalrous  games  of  the  heroes  who 
surrounded  her : — 

*  The  ceremonies  practised  on  the  eve  of  the  invention  of  the  cross  in 
Abyssinia,  are  intended  to  perpetuate  the  recollection  of  the  fire-dignals, 
by  means  of  which  the  Empress  Helena  communicated  from  Paleatine 
to  Constantinople  the  intelligence  of  the  discovery.  Soon  after  aanset  a 
large  bonfire  blazed  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  each  claster 
of  houses  of  which  Eutshetkab  is  composed.  At  a  later  hour,  bands  of 
men  assembled,  each  of  whom  carried  a  bunch  of  burning  reeds  about 
eight  feet  long.  In  long  procession,  they  marched  from  house  to  house 
of  the  village  dignitaries,  performing  before  each  a  grotesque  dance,  ac- 
companied by  warlike  songs,  and  receiving  a  trifling  present  for  their 
exertions.  It  was  amusing  enough  to  see  so  many  half-naked,  bronxe- 
coloured  men,  winding  in  measured  movements  among  the  multitudinooi 
torches  ;  an<l  yet  I  grumbled  internally  at  their  spinning  out  their  enter- 
tainment till  midnight ;  for  one  torch  thfown  in  wanton  mischief  or 
thoughtlessness  might  have  set  our  atraw-huts  in  a  blaxe— nn  accident 
that  might  not  have  been  unwelcome  to  some  of  them,  as  affording  a 
chance  of  plunder. 

*  Next  morning,  every  male  person  in  the  district,  old  enough  to  bear 
arms,  assembled,  some  on  horse  and  some  on  foot,  before  the  goverow^s 
house  ;  and  marched  thence  in  a  body  to  kindle,  at  sunrise,  a  pile  heaped 
up  on  a  hill  some  mile  or  two  to  the  south.  The  proceasion  was  opened 
by  about  twenty  musicians,  whose  instruments  were  for  the  most  pait 
long  trumpets,  which  gave  out  a  monotonous  ear-piercing  sound,  like  that 
of  the  horns  used  by  Swiss  herdsmen  ;  there  w«»re  also  some  kettle- 
drums, hollowed  out  of  wood,  among  them.     The  governor's  sore  1^ 
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prevented  him  joining  the  procession,  which  was  led  by  his  brother  on 
bonebacky  followed  by  about  fifty  roen  on  horses  or  rouWs,  and  four  hun- 
dred on  foot,  each  armed  with  spear  and  sbiehl,  and  every  footman  car- 
rying, though  it  was  broad  daylight,  a  burning  torch.  After  warming 
tbemsf^lres  at  the  bonfire  for  about  half-an-hour,  they  returned,  preceded 
at  before  by  the  music,  to  the  village.  A  hah  was  made  on  a  "broad 
neadow  between  my  house  and  that  of  Uhi.  Here  the  horsemen  kept 
galloping  about  in  confusion,  pelting  each  other  with  mimic  lances 
of  reeds.  .  •  .  The  procession  next  moved  to  the  hillock  on  which 
tbs  governor  sits  in  judgment,  where  that  dignitary  awaited  them.  Here 
the  horsemen  again  went  through  their  evolutions.  The  riders  were  bold 
eoongh,  but  awkward ;  many  of  them  were  unhorsed.  The  military 
dances  of  the  footmen  followed,  and  lasted  till  mid.day ;  after  which  the 
crowd  dispersed  by  degrees.  In  the  afternoon,  the  heads  of  villages 
brought  presents  of  sheep  and  goats  to  the  governor,  who  entertained 
them  next  day  with  mead  and  raw  beef.  And  thus  ended  the  most 
Ncred  feast  in  the  Abyssinian  calendar.' 

The  warlike  array  of  these  heroes  when  on  actual  service,  if 
lot  quite  so  imposing  as  a  band  of  the  mailed  chivalry  of  Europe, 
ii  at  least  as  picturesque  in  its  own  fashion : — 

*  At  an  early  hour,  Ubi*s  army  began  to  climb  the  hill  by  the  winding 
footpath  which  we  had  descended  the  day  before.  A  part  of  the  dis« 
orderly  train  had  reached  the  summit  four  miles  off,  while  the  hindmost 
were  still  in  the  valley,  and  yet  no  gaps  were  discernible  in  the  long  line  of 
MTch.  Here  was  a  troop  of  women  of  the  lower  class,  laden  like  beasts 
of  borden  with  large  dishes,  and  the  most  miscellaneous  assortment  of  all 
iadescribable  kinds  of  property ;  there  a  knot  of  ladies  of  quality  on  their 
Biles,  surrounded  by  their  female  attendants,  most  of  them  young,  on 
foot.  In  many  places  were  groups  of  priests — some  in  leather  shirts, 
others  in  yellow  mantles.  The  roost  remarkable  party  was  a  band  of 
foor-and-twenty  kettle-drummers  on  white  mule^.  They  wore  red 
JMkets,  and  caps  of  the  same  colour,  terminating  in  two  sharp  points. 
They  sat  quite  back  on  the  rumps  of  their  beasts,  with  a  large  and  • 
•mall  drum  before  each.  Uhi  was  distinguished  by  the  suite  of  distin- 
giished  warriors,  on  their  beautiful  mules,  who  clustered  round  him.  • 
At  the  top  of  the  hill  we  were  met  by  a  horde  of  priests  in 
parti-coloared  garments,  some  of  whom  had  velvet  canopies  held  over 
tkfk  heads,  whilst  others  carried  Greek  crosses  of  silver  on  long  sticks. 
They  received  Uhi,  and  the  females  who  accompanied  him,  with  a  pro- 
loiged  quavering  cry  of  joy.  An  ox  was  killed,  and  the  warm  quivering 
flesh  devoured  raw.  The  scene  of  this  barbaric  feast  bad  only  been  a 
kw  days  clear  of  snow,  and  from  the  want  of  wood  it  was  impossible  to 
Kght  a  fire.  No  human  beings  but  an  Abyssinian  army  would  have  lin* 
gered  in  such  •  spot  for  a  small  slice  of  raw  flesh  :  to  the  beauties  of  the 
•abfioM  panorama,  splendidly  lit  up  by  the  sun,  which  stretched  away  to 
the  north,  all  of  them  were  dead.' 

These  adroit  trencher-men  were  equally  clever  in  their  capa- 
city of  plunderers.     *  Long  trains,'  says  X)r  Kuppel,  speaking 
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of  the  explcntft  of  anotlier  band,  •  of  men,  by  courtesy  called 
«  soUien,  laden  witb  booty,  and  yearning   for  more,    rambled 

*  about  in    mil    dfirectioos,  accompanied    by   women.       Nothing 
« was   left  I     the    most    worthless    trumpery,    the    stones    for 

*  poonding  grain,  old  water-pots,  and  such  like,    were  carried 

*  away,  and  the  looms  burnt  out  of  she^  love  of  mischief/     A 

lad  who  had  waited  on  the  miaaionary  Gobat  for  months,  edify* 

ing  his  master  by  his  diligence  in  reiiduig  ihe  Scriptures,  set  off 

one  fine  summer  tnoming  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  wars,  and 

thought  himself  well  rewarded  with  a  few  pieces  of  cotton  cloth 

and  an  old  matchlock.     When  in  this,  or  some  equally  honest 

manner,  a  voung  fellow  has  collected  a  few  dollars,  he  gets 

marned  with  all  the  recklessness  of  the  future  which  has  been 

deemed  exclusively  characteristic  of  the  Irish  peasant : — 

«  A«  soon  as  m  young  man,  by  a  lucky  foray,  or  any  other  mMBfi 
^loes  into  the  possession  of  a  few  dollar^,  he  looks  about  hina  for  a  wife. 
Among  the  lower  ranks,  the  only  preparations  are  purchasing  a  coverlet 
i^nd  new  cotton  shirt  for  his  bride,  and  getting  up  a  present  of  mofley 
for  her  parents.     The  negotiation  is  managed  by  his  own  paresis,  or 
M)me  friend  entrusted  with  fail  powers.     As  most  prisoners  of  ww\n 
Abyssinia  are  emasculated,  and  a  great  number  perish  under  the  operatioA« 
the  number  of  females,  at  compared  with  the  midea,  is  always  in  ex^ 
cessi  *^d  a  rejected  wooer  is  almost  unheard  of.     There  is  rarely  an j 
feligious  ceremony   at  a  marriage,  lest  it  should  interfere  with  the 
facility  of  divorce.     Marriages  are  only  regarded  as  indissolnble  when 
the  psrtiet   partake  in  the  communion    sacrament.      If   the  partiet 
are  in  good  circumstances,  the  marriage  is  celebrated  by  gormandising 
and  tippling  for  several  days.     At  the  end  of  thesa  the  bridegroom 
and  his  friends  make  a  feint  to  carry  off  the  bride  by  force.     After 
the  marriage,  the  sham  ravisbers  go  about  begging  presents  for  the 
young  coUf4e.     Girls  are  married  Tvry  young^sometimes  in  their  ninth 
year:  no  proportion  is  ob^^erved  in  the  ages  of  the  contracting  parties. 
A  marriage  seldom  lasts  many  years,  for  the  most  trivial  quAirel  ooea* 
sions  a  separation-^both  parties  in  general  forming  new  connexions  after 
the  lapse  of  a  f^w  days.     •  ♦  ♦  The  lerity  with  which  divorces  are 
resorted  to  in  Abyssinia,  entitles  us  to  say  tiiat  all  married  cooples  Hts 
there  in  peH^  harmony,  for  the  slightest  dispute  would  separate 
them* 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  parallel  between  Abyssinia  and 
Ireland  is  confined  to  the  thoughtlessness  and  the  early  a^  at 
which  marriages  are  contracted.  The  constancy  and  fidehty  so 
honourably  characteristic  of  the  Irish  peasant,  are  not  to  be  found 
among  the  Abyssinians.  Ruppell  saw  at  Ategerat  a  female 
only  seveuteeu  years  old,  >^ho  had  been  seveu  times  divorced, 
and^was  ou  her  way  to  Gondar  to  be  marned  for  the  eighth! 

There  are  uo  such  striking  individual  portmitsin  Dr  RuppeUs 
parraUve  as  vi^  find  in  the  pages  of  Bruce.  There  was  no  Michael 
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Suhul  ID  the  days  of  the  more  recent  traveller ;  but  neither  was 
there  the  imaginative  disposition,  which  enabled  our  country- 
mea  to  sympathize  with  and  portray  that  most  striking  of  bar- 
barian warriors.  Some  characteristic  sketches,  executed  in  a 
toiet  subdued  style,  are,  however,  scattered  through  the  work. 
Ibi,  for  example,  is  quite  the  kind  of  person  to  exercise  control 
o?er  a  rude  people : — 

<  Ubi  was  then  in  his  thirty -second  year,  a  raw-boned  man  of  not 
more  than  middle  stature.  There  was  something  dignified  in  the  ap- 
peirance  of  his  head  and  gait ;  and  his  lively  eyes  bespoke  spirit  and  ad- 
dress. Mis  complexion  was  sallow,  and  his  Toiee  thin.  His  head  was 
oncoTered,  and  short  thick  curls  clastered  round  it  His  dress  was  simply 
one  of  the  country  cotton  cloths,  with  a  deep  border  of  silk,  thrown  care- 
imly  round  him:  according  to  the  custom  throughout  Abyssinia,  a  curved 
knife  hung  at  his  right  side.  His  conversation  had  no  affectation  about 
it:  bis  answers  were  prompt,  laconic,  and  full  of  matter.  He  has  the 
fcpntatioti  of  being  brave,  magnanimous,  and  liberal,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed that  his  attempts  to  re-establish  order  in  Tigr^,  have  been  character- 
ized by  a  frankness  aid  loyalty  which  unfortunately  is  thrown  away  upon 
tbe  present  generation  of  Abyssinians.  »  *  •  He  allowed  a  smile  to 
escape  him  at  the  confidence  1  expressed  in  the  security  afforded  by  his 
protection ;  and  said,  that  in  critical  political  times  every  thing  depended 
DpoB  turning  the  moment  to  account,  and  that  therefore  every  man  was 
best  left  to  act  freely  as  events  rendered  advisable.* 

llie  hasty  sketch  of  the  oldest  surviving  son  of  Sabagadis 
seems  equally  truthful,  though  the  subject  is  less  agreeable. 
His  is  one  of  those  unfeeling  selfish  natures  which  can  only 
trrive  at  perfection  in  such  a  state  of  society. 

*  Oeled  Michael  was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  He  was  below  the  tnidd.e 
i^if ;  his  features  were  regular  and  fine,  hut  expressionless.  He  spoke 
little,  and  every  thing  about  him  produced  upon  me  the  impression  of  a 
cold  calculating  tyrant.  According  to  Demetrius,  he  takes  especial  plea- 
sure in  killing  an  enemy  by  a  long  shot,  and  has  by  practice  become  so 
ikilful,  that  he  has  killed  not  less  than  seventy-two  men  in  this  manner/ 

The  manner  in  which  tbe  ^  worshipful  society'  of  the  towns 
p«s  their  tim^,  is  not  unlike  that  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
•one  other  towns  pass  theirs — lounging  from  house  to  house,  to 
diminish  the  weight  of  their  own  ennm\>y  inflicting  a  portion  of 
it  on  their  neighbours : — 

*  The  wealthy  residents  in  Gondar  pass  their  time  much  after  this 
Mion— Great  part  of  the  forenoon  is  spent  in  paying  visits,  sometimes 
with  an  eye  to  business,  sometimes  to  pay  court  to  persons  of  consequence, 
aa4  aometiaacs  to  get  rid  of  time  that  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands.  Visiu 
to  pewerfbl  patrons  are  repeated  daily.  About  mid-day  they  dine,  and 
iftcrwards  indulge  in  a  siesta.  Five  hours  before  sunset  they  again  sally 
fcrtha  visiting,  but  this  time  their  calls  are  prolonged  for  hours,  which 
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are  tfent  in  drinking  ib«mL  Men  and  w«Miicm  y itU  TimIj  in  these 
ro^  pryatiofM.  and  their  cooTenatioo  is  extrenwlj  me.  If  no  saint's 
6a^  occur  to  fnmt»h  an  excwie  for  a  feaat,  several  fiaailies  will  unite  to 
bear  tbe  exp^n^e  of  killing  an  ox ;  eacb  consnnung^  its  own  portion  at 
boflae  with  a  few  friends  who  are  inrited  to  pnrtnke.* 

Our  author  repeats  none  of  the  conrersatioiis  at  these  iertnlUag 
4f  a  word  expressre  of  Spanish  decorum  and  Spanish  tem- 
perance may  be  applied  to  such  orgies.  But  our  loss  by  this 
onit«Bion  cannot  be  great. 

It  is  not  merely  to  call  up  m  smile  that  the  grotesque  resem- 
blances borne  by  Aby<^inian  manners  to  those  of  ^Sivalry,  or 
of  the  peasantry   of  the  sister  kingdom,  have  beat   indicated. 
A  better   use  may  be    made  of  the    similarities    which    occur 
between  savage  and  civilized    communities — scarcely    less  dis- 
agreeable to  human  pride  than  that  recognized  between  men  and 
monkeys.     They  teach  us  to  see  our  own  defects  in  the  rices 
of  a  rude  people,  and  the  elements  of  our  morality   in  their 
undeveloped  virtues.    It  is  a  lesson  at  once  of  pride  and  humOilT, 
and  an  extension  of  the  sympathies  of  humanity. 


Aet.III. — I.  The  Church  History  of  Br  iiafn.  By  Thomas  Ful- 
LEB,  D.D.     New  Edition.     3  vols.  8vo.      London  :   1831. 

2.  The  Worthies  of  England.     By  Thomas  Fullbr,  D.D. 
New  Edition.     3  vols.  Svo.     London  :   1840. 

3.  The  History  of  the  Holy  War.     By  Thomas  Fuller,  D.D. 
New  Edition.     12mo.     London :  1840. 

4.  The  Holy  State  and  the  Profane  State.     By  Thomas  Ful- 
ler, D.D.     New  Edition.     8vo.     London:  1841. 

5.  Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times^  and  Good  Thoughts  w 
Worse  Times.  By  Thomas  Fuller,  D.D,  New  Edi- 
tion.    l2mo.     London:  1840. 

n|^ HE  republication,  within  the  last  few  years,  of  all  theprin- 
•*-^  cipal  works  of  this  singular  author,  affords  us  an  oppor- 
tunity, by  no  means  unwelcome,  of  canvassing  his  merits, 
and  assigning  him  his  proper  niche  in  the  temple  of  our 
literature.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  we  are  sure,  to  make  any  apo- 
logy for  dedicating  a  few  of  our  pages  to  such  a  subject.  He 
cannot  be  unworthy  of  attention,  who  was  a  favourite  au- 
thor of  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  and  of  whom  the  former  could 
(certainly  in  a  moment  of  unreflecting  enthusiasm)  write  thus : 
•  Next  to  Shakspeare,  I  am  not  certain  whether  Thomas  Ful- 
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'  ler,  beyond  all  other  writers,  does  not  excite  in  me  the  sense 

*  and  enkotion  of  the  marvellous ; — the  degree  in  which  any  given 
'  faculty,  or  combination  of  faculties,  is  possessed  and  mani- 
'  fested,  so  far  surpassing  what  one  would  have  thought  pos- 

*  sible  in  a  single  mind,  as  to  give  one's  admiration  the  flavour 

*  and  quality  of  wonder.'  Let  this  statement  of  a  critic,  the 
soundness  of  whose  judgments  cannot  always  be  relied  Upon, 
require  what  abatement  it  may,  we  may  safely  say,  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  writer,  the  analysis  of  whose  intellectual  charac- 
ter is  more  amusing  than  that  of  Fuller. 

We  set  about  our  task  the  more  willingly,  as  we  believe  it  to 
be  an  act  of  bare  justice.      We  are  convinced  that  posterity  has 
dealt  hardly  by  his  memory,  and  that  there  are  hundreds  who 
liave  been  better  remembered  with  far  less  claims  to  that  honour. ' 
Thus,  it  IS  singular  that  Mr  Hallam,  in  his  recent  ^  History  of 

*  Literature/  should  not  have  bestowed  upon  him  any  special 
Botice ;  dismissing  him  with  only  a  slight  allusion,  in  a  note 
Qpon  another  subject.*  Yet  Fuller  was  not  only  one  of  the 
most  voluminous — an  equivocal  indication  of  merit,  it  must 
be  allowed — but  certainly  one  of  the  most  original  writers  of 
our  language.  If  he  had  merely  resembled  those  of  his  dull 
eoDtemporaries,  who  wrote  apparently  for  writing*s  sake, — 
without  genius  or  fancy,  without  any  of  those  graces  of 
thought  or  diction,  which  have  a  special  claim  on  the  historian 
of  literature ; — if  his  folios  had  been  collections  of  third-rate 
sermons,  or  heavy  commentaries,  or  dull  matters  of  fieict — of 
common-place  spread  out  to  the  last  degree  of  tenuity,  scarcely 
tolerable  even  in  the  briefest  form  in  which  truisms  can  be  ad- 
dressed to  our  impatience,  and  perfectly  insupportable  when 
prolonged  into  folios — there  would  be  reason  good  for  the  cri- 
tic's  neglect.  But  it  is  far  otherwise:  though  Fuller^s  folios, 
like  those  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  are  sometimes  cover- 
ed with  rubbish,  and  swollen  with  redundancies,  they  are,  as 
is  the  case  also  with  some  of  them,  instinct  with  genius.  Like 
Taylor,  and  Barrow,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  he  wrote  with  a 
vigour  and  originality,  with  a  fertility  of  thought  and  imagery,  and 
a  general  felicity  of  style,  which,  considering  the  quantity  of  his 
eompositions,  and  the  haste  with  which  he  produced  them,  impress 
OS  with  wonder  at  his  untiring  activity  and  preternatural  fecundity. 
He  has  scattered  with  careless  prodigality,  over  the  pages  of  his 
Mny  works,  thoughts  and  images  which,  if  collected,  properly 
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tnT^*  "1"^  purified  from  the  worthless  matter  which  encnwb, 

thL^t"  u"^'  *''^'"'  '"'•"'*'  ^^^^  ewu'^d  tin.  a  plate  besidt 

tre^XK  J^  """"l»  '^'  *"'*  elaborating  it  more,- by  concen- 

S^h«  "'■*-Ktk  on  worhof  moderate  compass  «nd  high 

but  i^  \y.  ^^f"'"*  themselvei.  a  place  not  only  in   the  libr«L 

withL  ^""^y^^,  °f  ;»>«'  "^dew ;  and  ate  not  «mply  honoured 

quotan"  n  ''"°"      "t""".  but  live  in  perpetual  and  fkmiliar 

M,»?!S?'"^  Pi-oeeeding  further  witb  the  analysis  of  Fuller'^  intellec- 
tual character,  it  may  be  advisable  to  givi  a  rapid  sketch  of  E 
principal  events  of  his  life.  ^ 

Hi^Lir  '**""  -'".  *^"l  •'^  AMwincle,  in   Northamptonshire. 
His  father  was  minister  of  St  Peter:*  in  that  villaRe.      His  earlv 
education  seems  to  have  been  conducted  under  thTpalernal  rooE 
and  that  so  successfully,  that  at  twelve  years  of  a^rhe  was  wnt 
to  Queens  College,  Cftmbridgt;  the  Master  of  which   was  tis 
maternal  uncle,  Dr  Davenant,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisborv 
J^^lf''^*'^'  ^i  '""''  *'"  '*^K''^  »f  ^-A-.  and  that  of  M.A.m 
16^8.     He  then  removed  to  Sidney  College,  and,  after  a  a«t 
interval,  was  chosen  minister  o£  St  Benhet's,  Cambridge,  what 
his  great  talents  as  a  preacher  soon  rendered  him   extremei? 
popular.     Preferment   now  came  rapidly.      In    IGqi,    fae  vu 
chosen  fellow  of  Sidney  College,  and  maiiea  prebendary  of  Salis- 
bury.    The  same  year  was  signalized  by  his  maiden  publication. 
Like  many  other  meti  of  powerful'imaginatidn,  who  have  even- 
tually distinguished  themselves  as  prose  writers,  he  first  toyed  a 
httle  witb  the  muses.     His  first  work  was  poetical,  and  we^may 
that  it  was  steeped  in  the  quaintness  which  was  equally 
iristic  both  of  the  dge  and  of  the  individual.     The  very 
acks  of  that  love  of  alliteration  bf  which  his  writinfrs  are 
It  was  entitled  Damft  Heinous  Sin,  Hearty  RepftUanct, 
avg  Paniafiment.     It  is  now  extremely  scarce.     Peace  td 
« I  its  author's  prose  writings  have  a  better  and  it  surer 
>  remembrance, 
after  Entering  priests'  orders,  he  was  presented  to  the 
of  Broart  Wjnsor,  in  Dorsetshire.      In  1636  he  repaired 
J  Cambridge,  to  take  bis  degree  of  Bachelor' of  Divinity, 
his  return  to  Broad  Winsor,  got  rid  of  another  kind  of 
irship  in  a  hap[iy  marriage.     This  event  took  place  in 
lOt  hia  felicity  was  not  of  long  continuance.    After  giving 
J  one  son,  his  wife  died  about  the  year  1641.     In  the 
e  of  Broad  Winsor,  '  he  began   to  complete,'  to  use  a 
phrase  of  one  of  bis  biographers,  '  several  works  he  had 
ed  at  Cambridge;'  but,  getting  sick  of  solitude,  and  im- 
to  know  something  more  of  public  aSaiis,  he  repaiied  to 
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London,  where  his  pulpit  talents  soon  obtained  hins  an  invitation 
to  the  lectureship  of  the  Savoy.  In  1640  he  published  his 
de«ervedly  celebrated  History  qf  the  Holy  War,  which  gained 
him  spme  money  and  more  reputation.  Of  the  oonvocatioo, 
which  assembled  at  Westminster  in  1640,  he  was  a  member,  and 
bag  left  us  a  minute  account  of  its  proceedimgs  in  his  Ciureh 
History.  In  1642,  he  preached  at  Westminster  Abbey  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  king's  inauguration ;  and  the  sermon  contained 
lome  dangerous  allusions  to  the  state  of  public  affairs.  His  text 
was  characteristic : — '  Yea,  let  him  take  all,  so  that  my  lord 
'  the  king  return  in  peace.'  The  sermon,  when  printed,  gave 
great  umbrage  to  the  Parliamentary  party,  and  involved  the 
preacher  in  no  little  odium.  In  this  year  he  published  his  best 
tod  most  popular  work,  entitled  The  Holy  and  JProfane  SkUe. 
Refusing  to  take  an  oath  to  the  Parliament,  except  with  certain 
reservations.  Fuller  now  left  London  and  repaired  to  the  king  at 
Oxford,  by  whom  he  was  well  received.  The  king  was  anoDOUS 
to  hear  him  preach.  Fuller  complied,  but,  strange  to  say,  he 
managed  to  displease  the  royalists  as  much  as  he  had  before  dis- 
pleased the  patriots.  His  ill  success  on  both  occasions  may  be 
taken  as  an  argument  of  his  sincerity  and  moderation,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  worldly  wisdom. 

During  his  stay  at  Oxford  he  resided  at  Lincoln  College,  but 
he  was  not  long  to  escape  the  cup  which,  in  those  sad  times, 
cane  round  to  all  parties.  Sequestration  was  pronounced  ag^ainst 
kim,  and  was  embittered  by  the  loss  of  all  his  books  and  manu- 
scripts. This  misfortune  was  partly  repaired  by  the  generosity 
of  Henry  Lord  Beauchamp  and  Lionel  Cranfield,  Earl  of  MicU 
dlesex — th^  latter  of  whom  bestowed  upon  him  the  remains  of 
his  father's  library.  In  order  to  obviate  the  suspicion  of  indif- 
ference to  the  king's  cause,  he  now  sought  and  obtained,  from 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  a  chaplaincy  in  the  royal  army ;  and  em- 
ployed his  le'isure,  while  rambling  through  the  country,  in  collect* 
iog  materials  for  his  future  work,  The  Worthies  of  England.  It 
tppears  that,  in  his  capacity  of  chaplain,  he  could,  on  ocoaf  ion, 
heat  ^  drum  ecclesiastic'  as  well  as  any  of  the  preachers  in 
Cromwell's  army ;  for  we  are  told,  that  when  a  party  of  the 
royalists  were  besieged  at  Basinghouse,  Fuller  animated  ike 
garrison  to  so  vigorous  a  defence,  that  Sir  William  Waller  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  siege.  When  the  royal  forces  weie 
drirea  into  Cornwall,  Fuller,  taking  refuge  in  Exeter,  resumed 
his  studies,  and  preached  regularly  to  the  citixens.  During  Us 
^y  here,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  princess  Henmltyt 
Maria,  (then  an  inmnt,)  and  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Dor- 
chester.   He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Exeter,  in  the  oouiao  of 
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which  an  incident  occurred,  so  carious  in  itself,  and  narrated  by 
Fuller  (who  vouches  for  the  truth  of  his  statement)  in  so  cbarac- 
teristic  a  style,  that,  though  it  has  been  frequently  referred  to 
before,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  presenting  it  again  to  tbe 
reader;  leaving  him  to  philosophize  upon  it  in  any  way  that  may 
seem  to  him  most  proper.  The  extract  is  from  the  Worthies  t\f 
England  I — *  When  the  city  of  Exeter  was  besieged  by  the  Par- 

*  liamentary  forces,  so  that  only  the  south  side  thereof  towards 
^  the  sea  was  open  unto  it,  incredible  numbers  of  larks  were  found 
'  in  that  open  quarter,  for  multitude  like  quails  in  the  wildemesse, 
^  though  (blessed  be  God)  unlike  them  both  in  cauie  and  effect, 
^  as  not  desired  with  man's  destruction,  nor  sent  with  Gods 
^  anger,  as  appeared  by  their  safe  digestion  into  wholesome 
^  nourishment ;  hereof  1  was  an  eye  and  mouth  witnesse.  I  will 
^  save  my  credit  in  not  conjecturing  any  number,  knowing  that 
^  herein,  though  I  should  stoop  beneath  the  truths  I  should  mount 
'  above  belief.   They  were  as  fat  as  plentiful ;  so,  that  being  sold 

*  for  twopence  a-dozen  and  under,  the  poor  who  could  have  bo 
^  cheaper  as  the  rich  no  better  meat,  used  to  make  pottage  of  tliem, 
^  boyling  them  down  therein.  Several  natural  causes  were  ts- 
^  signed  hereof .  •  •  •  However,  the  cause  qf  causes  was  DhiH 

*  Providence** 

After  the  taking  of  Exeter,  Fuller  once  more  repaired  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  obtained  the  lectureship  at  St  Clement's,  Lom- 
bard Street ;  and  subsequently  that  of  St  Bride's,  Fleet  Street. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  discharged  the  functions  of  either 
long,  ^  having  oeen  forbidden'  (to  use  his  own  language)  *  till 

*  further  order  the  exercise  of  his  public  preaching.'  Silenced 
though  he  was,  however,  this  did  not  prevent  his  being  presented 
in  1648  to  the  living  of  Waltham.  For  this  he  was  indebted 
to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  to  whom  he  had  become  chaplain.  To 
men  of  less  activity  of  mind,  and  less  zealous  to  do  good,  com- 
pulsory silence  might  be  no  unacceptable  concomitant  of  a  rich 
living.  This,  and  the  following  year,  he  chiefly  spent  in  the 
preparation  of  one  of  the  quaintest  of  all  his  writings;  his 
Pisgah^ght  of  Palestine  and  the  Confines  thereof,  with  the  His- 
tory of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ccted  thereon.  The 
work  was  illustrated  by  several  curious  engravings,  in  which  tbe 
artists  seem  to  have  vied  in  quaintness  with  the  author;  and 
which  are  as  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  the  letter-press 
which  accompanied  them.  In  the  two  or  three  following  years 
he  published  several  tracts  and  sermons,  which  have  long  since 
passed  into  oblivion.  In  1664  he  married  again,  and  into  a 
noble  family;  his  lady  being  the  sister  of  Viscount  Baltin- 
glass.   In  1655^  as  Mr  Chalmers  tells  us,  he  persisted  in  the  dis- 
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charge  of  his  ministerial   functions,   <  notwithstanding   Crom- 

*  well's  prohibition  of  all  persons  from  preaching,  or  teaching 

*  schools,  who  had  been  adherents  of  the  late  king.*  We  shaU 
not  stop  to  enquire  whether  the  biographer  has  been  altogether 
just  to  Cromwell,  in  omitting  to  state  that  the  ordinance  in 
question  was  immediately  modified,  on  Archbishop  Usher's  re- 
presentation of  its  hardship,  and  its  application  limited  to  such 
clergymen  as  had  been po/tYtco/ offenders.  It  is  more  to  our  purpose 
to  observe,  that  we  may  account  for  Fuller's  continuing  to  preach, 
without  accusing  him  either  of  rash  zeal,  or  praising  him  for  con- 
scientious resistance;  inasmuch  as  he  was  duly  authorized  so  to 
do  by  the  Court  of  *  Triers,*  before  whom  he  had  been  exa- 
mined. Calamy  has  given  us  a  droll  account  of  Fuller  s  per- 
plexities, when  summoned  to  this  ordeal.  He,  doubtless,  had 
some  misgivings  as  to  whether  he  might  be  able  to  answer 
satisfactorily,  all  the  inquisitorial  enquiries  of  this  strange  court ; 
and  whether  he  might  not  get  limed  oy  some  of  their  theological 
subtleties.  In  this  dilemma,  he  applied  to  the  celebrated  John 
Howe,  (then  one  of  Cromwell's  chaplains,)  whose  catholic  spirit 
ever  prompted  him  to  exert  whatever  influence  he  possessed  in 
behalf  of  tlie  good  of  all  parties.  ^  You  may  observe,  sir,'  said 
Fuller  to  him,  ^  that  I  am  a  somewhat  corpulent  man,  and  I  am 
'  to  go  through  a  very  strait  passage.  I  beg  you  would  be  so 
'  good  as  to  give  me  a  shove,  and  help  me  through.'  Howe  gave 
him  the  best  advice  in  his  power.  When  the  *  Triers'  enquired, 
*'  whether  he  had  ever  had  any  experience  of  a  work  of  grace  in 
^his  heart?'  Fuller  replied,  in  terms  of  cautious  generality, 
that  ^  be  could  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts,  that  he 
'  made  a  conscience  of  his  very  thoughts ;' — implying,  doubtless, 
that  it  was  not  without  the  most  diligent  investigation  of  his 
motives,  that  he  had  ventured  on  the  sacred  office.  With  this 
answer  they  were  satisfied,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  well  for  Fuller 
that  it  was  not  more  specific. 

In  1656,  he  published  his  Church  History  of  Great  Britain^ 
to  which  was  appended,  The  History  of  the  University  of  Cam" 
bridge,  and  The  History  of  Waltham  Abbey.  His  Church  Uii* 
tory  called  forth  some  animadversions  from  Dr  Heylin,  to  which 
Fuller  replied.  In  1658,  Lord  Berkely,  one  of  his  many  pa- 
trons, made  him  his  chaplain,  and  presented  him  to  the  rectory 
of  Crauford  in  Middlesex.  Just  before  the  Restoration,  he  was 
reinstated  in  his  lectureship  in  the  Savoy,  as  also  in  his  pre- 
bend at  Salisbur}' ;  and,  shortly  after  that  event,  was  appointed 
chaplain  extraordinary  to  the  king,  and  created  Doctor  of  Divini^ 
by  mandamus.  He  was  within  sight  of  a  Bishopric,  when  death 
brought  all  his  earthly  prospects  to  a  close,  in  1661.     He  was 
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Vtiried  in  Us  church  at  Cranford,  in  the  chancel  of  which  there 
lA  a  liionument  to  his  memory.     The  Latin  inscription,  which 
has  the  rare  merit  of  telling  but  little  more  than  the  truth,  closes 
with  an  antithetical  conceit,  so  much  in  Fuller's  vein,  that  it 
would  have  done  his  heart  ^ooA^  could  he  but  read  the  follow- 
ing sentence : — *  Hie  jacet  Thomas  Fuller  ....     Qui  dam 

*  viros  Anglift  illustres  opere  posthumo  immortalitati  consecrare 

*  meditatus  est,  ipse  immortaKtatem  est  consecutos.'  This  alludes 
to  the  '  Worthies  of  England,^  partly  printed  before  his  death, 
but  published  by  bis  son. 

Fuller  is  one  of  the  few  voluminous  authors  who  is  never  tedious. 
No  matter  where  we  pitch,  we  are  sure  to  alight  on  something 
ii^hlch  stimulates  attention.     Nor  do  we  know  any  author  so  vo- 
luminous, to  whom  we  could  so  fearlessly  apply  the  ad  apertyram 
tidri  test.     Let  the  subject  be  ever  so  dry  or  barren,  he  is  sure  to 
snrromid  it  with  some  unlooked-for  felicHy,  or  at  least  some  en- 
tertaintng  oddity  of  thought  or  expression :  the  fnost  mea^ 
matter  of  fact  shall  suggest  either  some  solid  reflection,  or  some 
curious  inference,  or  some  ingenious  allusion,  or  some  humorom 
tftory ;  or,  if  nothing  better,  some  sportive  alliteration  or  ludi- 
crous pun.     To  this  must  be  added,  that  his  reflections  and  his 
hnages  are  in  general  so  exceedingly  novel,  (often,  it  is  tnie, 
fiir-retched    and    quaint   enough,    but    frequently   very   beau- 
tiful,) that  they  surprise  as  well  as  please ;   and  please  in  a 
l^eat  measure  by  surprising  us.     Probably  there  is  no  author 
who  so  ofteif  breaks  upon  his  readers  with  turns  of  thought  for 
"^hich  they  are  totally  unprepared ;  and  it  would  be  amusing  to 
watch  the  countenance  of  any  intelligent  man  while  perusing  his 
pages.     We  will  venture  to  say,  that  few  other  writers  in  the 
£nglish  language,  could  produce  more  rapid  variations  of  expres- 
sion.    We  should  see  the  face,  in  succession,  mantling  with  a 
smile— distended  into  a  broad   grin — breaking  out   into  loud 
hraghter — r\6^  arching  the  eyebrows  to  an  expression  of  sudden 
wonder  and  pleased  surprise — no^  clouded  with  a  momentary 
shade  of  vexation  over  some  wanton  spoiling  of  a  fine  thought- 
how  quieted  again  into  placidity,  by  the  presentation  of  some- 
thing truly  wise  or  striking,  and  anon  chuckling  afresh  over 
tome  outn^eous  pun  or  oddity.    The  same  expression  could  not 
be  maintained  for  any  three  paragraphs — perfect  gravity  scarcely 
fbr  three  sentenced. 

The  activity  of  Fuller's  suggestive  faculty  must  have  been 
itaimense.  Though  his  principal  characteristic  is  wit,  and  tbat 
too  so  disptoportionately,  that  it  conceals  in  its  ivy-like  luxuriance 
Utt^  rolmst  wisdom  about  which  it  coils  itself,  his  illustrations  are 
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^rawt]  firditi  everjr  source  and  quarter^  and  are  ever  ready  at  his 
bidding.  In  the  variety,  frequency,  and  novelty  of  hb  illus- 
tration!), he  strongly  resembles  two  of  the  most  imaginative 
writers  in  our  language,  though  in  all  other  respects  still  more 
unlike  them  than  they  were  unlike  one  another — Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Edmund  Burke.  Kach,  indeed,  has  his  peculiar  charac- 
teristics, even  in  those  very  points  in  whion  they  may  •  be 
eompared.  The  imagination  of  Jeremy  Taylor  takes  its  hue. 
from  his  vast  learning,  and  derives  from  classical  and  historical 
allusions  more  than  half  its  sources  of  illustration ;  that  of 
Poller,  from  the  wit  which  forms  the  prime  clement  in  his  in- 
tellectual constitution.  Burke,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  wic, 
or  next  to  none ;  but  the  images  his  mind  supplies,  are  full  of 
splendour  and  beauty.  Still,  in  a  boundless  profusion  of  ima- 
gery of  one  kind  or  another,  available  on  all  occasions  and 
on  all  subjects,  and  capable  of  clothing  sterility  itself  with 
sadden  freshness  and  verdure,  they  all  resemble  one  another, 
arid  are  ainiost  unequalled  among  English  prose  writera.  Most 
marvellous  and  enviable  is  that  fecundity  of  fancy,  which  can 
ad^^ra  whatever  \K  touches — which  can  invest  naked 'fact  and 
dryfeasonin^  with  unlooked-for  beauty — ^make  flowerets  bloom 
even  on  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  and,  when  nothing  better  can 
be  had,  can  turn  the  very  substance  of  rock  itself  into  moss  and 
lichens.  This  faculty  is  incomparably  the  most  important  for 
the  vivid  and  attractive  exhibition  of  truth  to  the  minds  of 
men;  and,  taken  in  connexion  with  other  qualities,  which  nei- 
ther Taylor  nor  Fuller  possessed,  namely,  method  and  taste,  will 
do  more  to  give  books  permanent  power  and  popularity,  than 
even  the  very  truths  they  contain.  Indeed,  that,  to  a  great 
extent,  may  be  said  of  every  discourse,  which  Fuller  says  more 
particufarly  of  sermons,  *  that  though  reasons  are  the  pillars  of 
^  the  fabric,  similitudes  are  the  windows  which  give  the  best 
Mights.' 

We  have  said  that  Fuller's  faculty  of  illustration  is  bouncf- 
less ;  we  think  we  may  safely  say  so,  rinoe  it  can  diffuse  even 
over  the  driest  geo^^raphical  and  chronological  details  an  un- 
wonted interest.  We  have  a  remarkable  exemplification  of  this 
ia  those  chapters  ef  his  Hol^f  PVar  in  which  he  gives  what  he 
qoajntty  calls  *  a  Pisg^h*sight,  or  short  survey  of  Palestine  in 
•general;'  and  a  still  stronger,  if  possible,  in  his  *  Description 
*  of  the  Citie  of  Jerusalem.*  In  these  chapters,  what  in  other 
tiands  would  have  proved  Itttle  more  than  a  bare  enumeration  of 
names,  sparkles  with  perpetual  wit,  ^and  is  enlivened  with  all 
sorts  of  vivacious  allusions.  One  or  two  ^hprt  specimens  of  tBe 
arts  by  which  he  manages  to  make  such  a  ^  survey '  attractive^ 
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ind  below  ;*  bnt  much  of  tbe  effect  is  ket  by  Aoi 
tnted  in  a  detached  form. 

icipal  attribute  of  Fuller's  genias  is  onqoestioiiibly 
h,  as  Coleridge  has  well  obserTcd,  *  this  very  amim- 
I  defrauded  him  of  his  due  praise  for  the  practical  wkdom 
mghts— for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  truths  into 

shaped  tbe  stuff."  If  it  be  enquired  what  was  the 
f  his  wit,  it  must  be  replied,  it  is  so  various,  and  as- 
any  different  shapes,  that  one  might  as  well  atumpl 
it  itself;  and  this,  seeing  the  comprebeosire  Barroc 
ed  himself  with  an  enumeration  of  its  forms,  in  despair 
le  to  include  them  all  within  the  circle  of  a  precis* 
we  certainly  shall  not  at  present  attempL  Suffice 
that  all  the  varieties  recorded  in  that  stogutailf 
assage  arc  exemplified  in  the  pages  of  our  autbor. 
as  oiwit  in  general,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  'some- 
eth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable 
B  of  B  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an  apposite  ofe; 
'  it  playeth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  adrasttge 
.mbiguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their  sound; 

it  is  wrapped  in  adressofhumorous  expression;  soote- 
rketh  under  an  odd  similitude;  sometimes  it  is  lodged 
lestion,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a 


vhere  our  Saviour  raised  the  widow'e  son,  so  that  she  m^ 
!r,  jet  had  but  one  child.'  ■  Mount  Carmei,  tbe  Je«iib 
here  the  prophets  were  eo  Gonverssnt,'  '  Apbek,  wbwe 
ilowD,  gare  Iwth  death  and  ^raTcstones  (I)  to  27,000  of 
oldiers.'  *  Tyre,  ancienttf  the  Royal  Exchange  of  tbe 
e  river  Kishon,  the  besom  to  sweep  away  Sisera'e  timj! 

nouDtain  that  David  cursed,  that  neilher  deiv  nor  rain 
\  it!  but  of  late.  BOine  English  traveller!  climbing  ihia 
re  well  wetted,  David  nut  cursing  it  by  h  propbetictl  spirit, 
tical  rapture.'  '  Gilgal,  where  the  manon  cea«ed,  the 
log  till  then  been  fellow- com moners  with  tbe  an)cel&' 
Me  inhabitants  coiened  Joehoa  with  a  pass  of  fklse-dtted 
'ho  could  have  thought  that  clouted  shoes  could  bare  co- 
h  sDhtility?'  ■  Gaca,  the  ^es  whereof  Samson  carried 
•g  tent  for  to  make  sport  in  tbe  bouse  of  Dagaa,  acted 
'  as  plucked  down  the  stage,  slew  himself  and  all  the 

MacpbeUh,  where  the  patriarchs  were  huried,  whose 
'wry  and  seisin  in  behalf  of  their  posterity,  who  were  W 
Sole  land."  '  Edrei,  the  city  of  Og,  on  wboRC  giant-like 
»  Rabhis  hare  more  giant-like  lies.'      <  Pisgab,  where 

the  land)  hereabouts  tbe  angel  bnried  bim,  aod  alw 
r«i  iMt  it  ahoukl  occwion  idolatry.' 
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'  threwd  intimation,  ill  cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly  retorting. 
^  an  objection ;  sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech, 

*  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in  a  startling  metapnor,  in 
'  a  [Aausible  reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense ; 

*  sometimes  a  scenical  representation  of  persons  or  things,  a  coun- 

*  terfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture,  passeth  for  it ;  some- 

*  times  an  affected  simplicity  ;  sometimes  a  presumptuous  blunt- 

*  ness  giveth  it  being ;  sometimes  it  riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hit- 

*  ting  upon  what  is  strange  ;  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wrestiug 

*  obvious  matter  to  the  purpose.  Often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows 
'  not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how.  Its  ways 
'  are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable ;  being  answerable  to  the 
'  numberless  rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of  language.' 

Of  all  the  preceding  varieties  of  wit,  next  to  the  *  play  with  words 

*  and  phrases,'  perhaps  Fuller  most  delighted  in  ^  pat  allusions  to 
'  a  known  story;'  ^  in  seasonable  application  of  a  trivial  saying ;' 
'  in  a  tart  irony'  and  *  an  affected  simplicity ; '  in  the  *'  odd  simi- 
'  litude,'  and  the  ^  q^uirkish  reason.'  In  these  he  certainly  ex- 
celled. We  have  noted  some  brief  specimens,  which  we  here 
give  the  reader.     Speaking  of  the  Jesuits  he  says,  ^  such  is  the 

*  charity  of  the  Jesuits,  that  they  never  owe  any  man  any  ill- 

*  will — making  present  payment  thereof.'  Of  certain  prurient 
canons  in  which  virtue  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  tainted 
by  impure  descriptions  of  purity,  he  shrewdly  remarks—'  One 

*  may  justly  admire  how  these  canonists,  being  pretended  virgins, 
^  could  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  criticisms  of  all  obscenity/ 
Touching  the  miraculous  coffin  in  which  St  Audr^  was  deposit- 
ed, he  slyly  says — ^  Under  the  ruined  walls  of  Grantchester  or 

*  Cambridge,  a  coffin  was  found,  with  a  cover  correspondent, 
'  both  of  white  marble,  which  did  fit  her  body  so  exactly,  as  if 

*  (which  one  may  believe  was  true)  it  was  made  for  it.'  On 
Machiavel's  saying,  '  that  he  who  undertakes  to  write  a  history 

*  must  be  of  no  religion,'  he  observes,  *  if  so,  Machiavel  himself 

*  was  the  best  qualified  of  any  in  his  age  to  be  a  good  historian.' 
On  the  unusual  conjunction  of  great  learning  and  great  wealth 
in  the  case  of  Selden,  he  remarks,  ^  Mr  Selden  had  some  coins 
'  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  a  great  many  more  of  our  English 

*  kings.'  After  commenting  on  the  old  story  of  St  Dun8tan's 
{HDcUng  the  Devils  nose  with  the  red-hot  tongs,  he  absurdly 
cries  out — *  But  away  with  all  suspicions  and  queries.  None 
'  need  to  doubt  of  the  truth  thereof,  finding  it  in  a  sign  painted 

*  in  Fleet  Street,  near  Temple  Bar.'  The  bare,  bald  style  of 
the  schoolmen,  he  tells  us,  some  have  attributed  to  design,  *  lest 
'  any  of  the  vermin  of  equivocation  should  hide  themselves  under 

*  the  nap  of  their  words.'     On  excessive  attention  to  fashion  in 
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dress,  he  says — *  Had  some  of  our  gallants  beeii  witt  the  Israel- 

*  lies  in  the  wilderness  when  for  forty  years  their  clothes  waxed 

*  not  old,  they  would  have  been  vexed,  though  their  clothes  were 
'  whole,  to  have  been  so  long  in  one  fashion/  Speaking  of  the 
ntelancholy  forebodings  which  have  sometimes  haunted  the  death- 
Bed  of  good  men,  he  quaintly  tells  us,  *  that  the  Devil  is  most 

*  busy  in  the  last  day  of  his  term,  and  a  tenant  to  be  outed  cares 

*  not  what  mischief  he  does.'  Of  unreasonable  expectations  he 
says,  with  characteristic  love  of  quibbling,  *  those  who  cjp«:<  what 

*  m  reason  they  cannot  expect,  may  expect/  He  thus  happily 
illustrates  the  aid  which  the  memory  derives  from  method;  *one 

*  will  carry  twice  more  weiy^ht  trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundle*; 

*  than  when  it  lies  untowardly  flapping  and  hanging  about  his 

*  shoulders/  The  court  jester  he  wittily  and  truly  characterizes 
^hus — *  It  is  an  office  which  none  but  he  that  hath  wit  can  per- 

*  form,  and  none  but  he  that  wants  wit  will  perform/  Of  modest 
M^omen,  who  nevertheless  dress  themselves  in  questionable  attir**; 
he  says — *  I  must  confess  some  honest  women  may  go  tbu*,  buf 

*  no  whit  the  honester  for  going  thus.     That  ship  may  hire 

*  Castor  and  Pollux  for  the  sign,  which,  notwithstanding,  has  St 

*  Paul  for  tBe  lading/     He  thus  speaks  of  anger — *  He  thai 

*  keepeth  anger  long  in  his  bosom,  giveth  place  to  the  DeviL 

*  And  why  should  we  make  room  for  him  who  will  crowd  in  too 

*  fast  of  himself.      Heat  of  passion  makes  our  souls  to  crack, 

*  and  the  Devil  creeps  in  at  the  crannies/  Of  marriages  between 
the  young  and  the  old,  he  shrewdly  remarks — *  They  that  marry 

*  ancient  people,    merely  in  expectation   to  bury  them,  hanj( 

*  themselves  in  hopes  some  one  may  come  and  cut  the  halter.* 
Of  the  affectedly  grave  he  tells  us,  *  these  sometimes  not  only  cover 

*  their  defects,  but  get  praise.     They  do  wisely  to  counterfeit  a 

*  reservedness,  and  to  keep  their  chests  always  locked — not  for 
\  fear  any  should  steal  treasure  thence,  but  lest  some  should  look 

*  in  and  see  that  there  is  nothing  in  them/  After  telling  us  that 
an  undutiful  child  will  be  repaid  in  the  same  coin  by  his  own 
children,  he  says,  *  One  complained  that  never  father  had  so 
undutiful  a  child  as  he  had/  *  Yes,*  said  the  son,  with  more 
truth  than  grace,  *  my  grandfather  had/  By  way  of  illustrating 
the  superior  efficacy  of  example,  he  says — *  A  father  that  whipt 

*  his  son  for  swearing-,  and  swore  hiniself  while  he  whipt  hinii 

*  did  more  harm  by  his  example  than  good  by  his  correction/ 
Of  the  intellectual  deficiencies  in  the  very  tall,  he  observes, 

*  that  oft-times  such  who  are  built  four  stories  high,  are  observed  to 

*  have  little  in  their  cockloft;'  and  of  *  naturals/  that  *  their 

*  heads  are  sometimes  so  little,  that  there  is  no  room  for  wit; 
^  somethnes  so  long,  that  there  is  no  wit  for  so  much  room/   And 
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zpAti ;  *  generally  nattire  hangs  out  a  sign  of  simplicity  Ih  the 

*  face  of  a  fool,  and  there  is  enough  in  his  countenance  for  a  hue 

*  artd  cry  to  take  him  on  suspibioh.    Yet  some  by  their  faces  may 

*  pass  current  enough  till  they  cry  themselves  down  by  their  speak- 

*  mg,  for  men  know  the  bell  is  cracked  wh^n  they  hear  it  tolled/ 

Of  the  *  quirkisb  reason'  mentioned  as  one  of  th^  species  of 
Wit  in  the  above-recited  passage  of  Barrow,  the  pages  of  our 
{Itithor  are  full.  What  can  be  more  ridifculous  than  the 
r^on  he  assigns,  Iti  his  character  of  the  *  ^ood  wife,*  for  the 
erder  of  Paul'i  admohitions  to  husbands  and  wives  ih  the  third 
chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians?    *  The  apostle  first  ad- 

*  viseth  women  to  submit  themselves  to  their  husbands,  and  then 

*  counselleth  men  to  love  their  wives.     And  sure  It  was  fitting 

*  that  women  should  first  have  their  lesson  given  them,  because 

*  it  is  hardest  to  be  learned,  and  therefore  they  need  have  the 
'  more  time  to  learn  it.     For  the  safne  reason  we  first  begin  with 

*  the  character  of  a  good  wife.'  Not  less  droll,  or  rather  far 
more  so,  is  the  manner  in  which  he  subtilizes  on  the  command, 
that  we  are  not  •  to  let  the  sun  go  down  on  our  wrath.*    *  Anger 

*  kept  till  the  next  morning,  with  manna,  doth  putrefy  and  cor- 

*  rapt ;  sare  that  manna,  corrupted  not  at  all,  (and  anger  most  of 

*  ill,)  kepi  the  next  Sabbath.     St  Paul  saith,  "  Let  not  the  sun 

*  go  down  on  your  wrath,"  to  carry  news  to  the  antipodes  in 

*  another  world  Of  thy  revengeful  nature.  Yet  let  us  take  the 
'  apostle's  meanif)g  rather  than  his  words,  with  all  possible  speed 
'  to  dispose  our  passion  ;  not  understanding  him  so  literally  that 

*  we  may  Cake  leave  to  be  ani^ry  till  sunset ;  then  might  our  wrath 

*  lengthen  wiih  the  days,  and  men  in  Greenland,  where  day  lasts 

*  above  a  quarter  of  a  year,  have  plentiful  scope  of  revenge.* 
One  more  specimen  of  the  *  quirkish  reason,*  and  we  will 
kave  done.     Of  memory  he  says — •  Philosophers  place  it  in  the 

*  rear  of  the  head  ;  and  it  seems  the  mine  of  memory  lies  there, 


*  On  this  passage  Charles  Lamb  rtakes  the  following  cbaracteriBtic 
remarks — *  1  his  whimsical  prevention  of  a  consequence  which  no  one 
*•  would  hare  thought  of  deducing,  setting  up  an  ahsnrdvm  on  purpose  to 

*  buat  it  down — pikicing  guards  as  it  Mere  at  the  very  outposts  of  uos^^i- 

*  bility — gravelj  giving  out  laws  to  insanity,  and  prescribing  moral  fences 
*•  to  distempered  intellects,  could  never  havi*  entered  into  a  head  less  enter* 

*  tainingly  ooostmcted  than  that  of  Fuller,  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the 

*  Very  air  of  whose  style  the  conclusion  of  this  passage  most  aptly  imi> 

*  tates.*  Lamb  has  made  a  small  selection  from  the  racy  sayings  of 
Fuller,  very  few  of  which,  however,  are  included  in  those  with  which  we 
have  here  presented  the  reader.  In  truth,  they  are  so  numerous,  that 
Ibcy  may  be  picked  up  in  every  page. 
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'  because  there  men  naturally  dig  for  it,  scratching  it  when  tbey 

*  are  at  a  loss  I' 

Of  all  the  forms  of  wit,  Fuller  affects  that  of  the  satirist 
least.  Though  he  can  be  caustic,  and  sometimes  is  so,  he  does 
not  often  indulge  the  propensity ;  and  when  be  does,  it  is  without 
bitterness— a  sly  irony,  a  good-humoured  gibe,  at  which  even  its 
object  could  hardly  have  helped  laughing,  is  all  he  ventures 
upon.  Perhaps  there  is  no  mental  quality  whatever,  which  so 
much  depends  on  the  temperament  and  moral  habitudes  of  the 
individual,  as  this  of  wit ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  they  will  often 
wholly  determine  its  character.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  that 
he  who  is  master  of  any  one  species  of  wit,  might  make  himself 
no  mean  proficient  in  all ;  and  whether  it  shall  have  the  quality 
of  waspish  spleen,  or  grave  banter,  or  broad  and  laughing 
humour,  depends  far  more  on  moral  than  on  intellectual  causes. 
Imagine  Fuller's  wit  in  a  man  of  melancholic  temperament, 
querulous  disposition,  sickly  health,  morbid  sensibility,  and  irri- 
table vanity — and  we  should  have  a  satirist  whose  malignity 
would  repel,  still  more  than  his  wit  would  attract.  As  it  is,  we 
enjoy  his  sallies  without  any  drawback,  even  when  they  are  a  litde 
satirical ;  so  innocent,  so  childlike,  so  free  from  malice,  are  they. 
He  was,  we  know,  of  a  joyous  temperament  and  boundless  good- 
nature ;  endowed  with  that  happy  buoyancy  of  spirit,  which,  next 
to  religion  itself,  is  the  most  precious  possession  of  man ;  and 
which  is  second  only  to  religion,  in  enabling  us  to  bear  with  ease 
the  trials  and  burdens  of  humanity.  In  Fuller,  both  conspired 
to  render  him  habitually  light-hearted.  With  such  a  tempera- 
ment, added  to  unfeigned  piety  and  unfeigned  benevolence; 
with  a  heart  open  to  all  innocent  pleasures,  and  purged  from  the 

*  leaven  of  malice  and  uncharitableness,'  it  was  as  natural  that  he 
should  be  full  of  mirth,  as  it  is  for  the  grashopper  to  chirp, 
or  the  bee  to  hum,  or  the  birds  to  warble,  in  the  spring  breeze 
and  the  bright  sunshine.  His  very  physiognomy  was  an  index 
to  his  natural  character.  As  described  by  his  contemporaries,  he 
had  light  flaxen  hair,  briglit,  blue,  and  laughing  eyes,  a  frank 
and  open  visage.  Such  a  face  was  a  sort  of  guarantee,  that  the 
wit  with  which  he  was  endowed  could  not  be  employed  for  any 
purpose  inconsistent  with  constitutional  good-nature.  Accord- 
ingly, never  was  mirth  more  devoid  of  malice  than  his ;  unsea- 
sonable and  in  excess  it  doubtless  often  is,  but  this  is  all  that  can 
be  charged  upon  it.  His  gibes  are  so  pleasant,  so  tinctured  by  an 
overflowing  bonhommie^  that  we  doubt  whether  the  very  sub- 
jects of  them  could  forbear  laughing  in  sympathy,  though  at 
their  own  expense.  Equally  assured  we  are,  that,  as  he  never 
uttered  a  ^oke  on  another  with  any  malice,  so  he  was  quite  ready 
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to  laugh  when  any  joke  was  uttered  upon  himself.  Never 
dreaming  of  ill-will  to  his  neighbour,  and  equally  unsuspicious 
of  any  towards  himself,  it  must  have  been  a  bitter  joke  indeed  in 
which  he  could  not  join.  It  is  rarely  that  a  professed  joker  relishes 
wit  when  directed  against  himself;  and  the  manner  in  wKich  he 
receives  it  may  usually  be  taken  as  an  infallible  indication  of  his 
temper.  He  well  knows  the  difference  between  laughing  at 
another,  and  being  laughed  at  himself.  Fuller  was  not  one  of 
X\kvXirritabile  genuSi  who  wonder  that  any  should  be  offended  at 
their  innocent  pleasantry;  and  yet  can  never  find  any  pleasantry 
innocent  but  their  own  !  There  is  a  story  told,  which,  though 
not  true,  ought  to  have  been  true,  and  which,  if  not  denied  by 
Fuller,  would  have  been  supposed  to  authenticate  itself.  It  is 
said  that  he  once  *  caught  a  lartar'  in  a  certain  Mr  Sparrowhawk, 
of  whom  he  asked,  •  What  was  the  difference  between  an  owl 
*  and  a  sparrowhawk  V  The  reply  was,  that  *  an  owl  was 
^fuUer  in  the  head,  and  fuller  in  the  face,  and  fuller  all  over  I' 
We  believe  that  if  the  retort  had  been  really  uttered,  it  would 
have  been  received  by  the  object  of  it,  not  with  that  curious  ex-* 
pression  of  foce  so  common  on  such  occasions,  in  which  con- 
strained mirth  struggles  with  mortified  vanity,  and  simulated 
laughter  vainly  strives  to  cover  real  annoyance,  but  with  a  peal 
of  hearty  gratulation.*      As  the  temperament  of  Fuller  was 


*  The  story  is,  however,  more  than  doahtful ;  it  is  Tirtually  denied 
by  Fuller  himself,  in  his  reply  to  Heylin's  Examen  Historicum,  The 
circamsunces  which  led  to  the  denial  are  curious.  Fuller,  in  his  Ecde^ 
9wsiical  Histoty^  had  related  of  Land,  that  having  once  demanded  of 
a  lady,  who  had  lately  become  a  proselyte  to  Popery,  the  reason  of  the 
change,  he  received  for  answer,  that  '  she  hated  a  crowd/  Upon  being 
farther  pressed  to  explain  so  dark  a  saying,  she  said,  <  Your  Lordship 

*  and  many  others  are  making  for  Rome  as  fast  as  ye  can,  and  therefore, 

*  to  prevent  a  press,  I  went  before  you/  This  anecdote  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  Heylin,  who,  by  way  of  showing-  the  impropriety  of  recording 
in  print  idle  reports  to  the  disadvantag^e  of  individuals,  tells  of  a  *  retort' 
on  Fuller,  substantially  the  same  with  that  related  of  Mr  Sparrowhawk, 
but  disguised  in  a  form,  and  attended  with  circumstances,  which  rob  it 
of  more  than  half  its  point ;  and  make  Fuller  appear  to  greater  disadvan- 
tage than  that  of  having  merely  been  discomfited  by  a  happy  repartee. 
Faller  thus  replied  : — *  My  tale  was  true  and  ntfir,  never  printed  before ; 
'  whereas  his  is  old  (made,  it  seems,  on  one  of  my  name,  printed  before 
'  1  was  bom)  tLndfalUt  never  by  man  or  woman  retorted  on  me.     I  had 

*  rather  my  name  should  make  many  causelessly  merry,  than  any  justly 
'  tad ;  and,  seeing  it  lieth  equally  open  and  obvious  to  praise  and  dispraise, 
'  I  shall  as  little  be  elated  when  Mattered — <*  Fuller  of  wit  and  learning," 

*  u  dejected  when  floated — "  Fuller  of  folly  and  ignorance.** ' 
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most  cheerfuU  and  a  pledge  for  the  innocence  of  his  wit,  so 
be  jested  by  what  naay  be  called  a  necessity  of  bis  nature— 
on  all  subjects,  ^t  all  times,  under  all  circumstances.  Wit, 
in  one  or  other  of  its  multitudinous  shapes,  was  sure  to  be 
the  attire  of  bis  thoughts  and  feelings.  With  th^  kindest 
heart  in  the  world,  he  could  not  recite  even  a  calamitous  story 
without  investing  it  with  a  tinge  of  the  ludicrous.  It  would 
seem  as  if  a  jest  were  the  natural  expression  of  all  emotion; 
and  that  be  is  no  more  to  be  wondered  at  for  mingling  his  con- 
dolence and  his  lamentations  with  merriment,  than  are  other 
men  for  accompanying  them  with  tears  and  sighs.  An  epitaph 
in  bis  band  would  have  been  a  sort  of  epigram,  not  free  from 
grotesque  humour;  and  bis  ordinary  pulpit  discourses  must,  we 
are  convinced,  have  often  contained  parages  which  severely  tried 
the  gravity  of  his  audience.  In  confirmation  of  all  we  hare 
said,  we  may  remark,  that  he  actually  finds  it  impossible  to 
suppress  his  vivacious  pleasantry  even  in  the  most  tragical 
parts  of  his  *  histories,'  and  tells  the  most  rueful  tidings  io 
80  droll  a  manner  as  sets  all  gravity  at  defiance.  One  or  two 
odd  specimens  we  cannot  refrain  from  laying  before  the  reader. 
He  thus  recounts  a  '  lamentable  accident'  which  befell  a  con- 
gregation of  Catholics  at  Blackfriars : — '  The  sermon  bef^an 
^  to  incline  to  the  middle,  the  day  to  the  end  thereof;  when 
^  on  the  sudden  the  floor  fell  down  whereon  they  were  assem- 

*  bled.     It  gave  n6  charitable  warning  groan  beforehand,  but 

*  cracked,   broke,   and    fell,   all   in    an  instant.      Many  were 

*  killed,   more  bruised,  all  frighted.     Sad  sight,  to  behold  the 

*  flesh  and  blood  of  different  persons  mingled  together,  ani 
^  the  brains  of  one  on  the  head  of  another  I     One  lacked  a  leg; 

*  another,  an  arm ;  a  third,  whok  and  entire^  wanting  notlwug 

*  but  breathy  stifled  in  the  ruins*  Was  ever  such  a  calamity  so 
mirthfully  related  ?  But  one  of  the  most  singular  instances  of 
the  peculiarity  in  question,  is  contained  in  his  account  of  the  cap- 
ture and  execution  of  the  principal  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  It  is  so  characteristic,  that  we  shall  offer  no  i^pology  for 
making  one  or  two  extracts. 

*  Meantime  Catesby,  Percy,  Rook  wood,  both  the  Wrights,  and  Thoroaf 
Winter,  were  hovering  about  London,  to  attend  the  issue  of  the  matter* 
Having  sate  so  long  abroad,  and  batching  nothing,  they  began  to  suspect 
all  their  eggs  had  proved  addle.  Yet,  betwixt  hope  and  fear,  they  and 
their  servanta  post  down  into  the  country,  through  Warwick  and  Wor- 
cester, into  Staffordshire.  Of  traitors  they  turn  felons,  breaking  up 
stables,  and  stealing  horses  as  they  went.  But  many  of  their  own  tneo, 
by  a  far  more  lawful  felony,  stole  away  from  their  masters,  leaving  them 
to  shift  for  themselves.     The  neighbouring  counties  and  their  own  coo- 
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sciences,  rise  up  against  these  riotous  roisterers,  as  yet  unknown  for 
trailers.  At  lasf;  Sir  lliclmrd  WaUli,  High  Sheriff  of  Worcestershire, 
overtook  them  at  Ilulbeck  in  Staffordshire,  at  the  house  of  Mr  Stephen 
Littleton ;  where,  upon  their  resistance,  the  two  Wrights  were  kilLea, 
Kookwood  and  Thomas  Winter  shrewdly  wounded.  As  for  Percy  and 
Ctttesby,  ^ey  fought  desperately  for  their  lives,  as  knowing  no  other 
qnarter  but  quartering  would  be  given  unto  them  ;  and,  as  if  they  pcorned 
to  tarn  their  backs  to  any  but  themselves,  setting  back  to  back,  they 
fought  against  at)  that  assaulted  them.  Many  swords  were  drawn  upon 
them,  but  **  gunpowder"  ncnst  do  the  deed,  which  discharged  that  bullet 
which  dispatched  them  both.  Never  were  two  bad  men's  deaths  more 
eenerally  lamented  of  all  good  men;  only  on  this  account — that  they 
lived  no  longer,  to  be  forced  to  a  further  discovery  of  their  secret  asso- 
ciates. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how,  some  hours  before  their  appre- 
hension, as  these  plotters  were  drying  dank  gunpowder  in  an  inn,  a 
miller  casually  coming  in,  (haply  not  heeding  the  black  meal  on  the 
hearth,)  by  careless  casting  on  of  a  billet,  fired  the  gunpowder,  up  flies 
the  chimney  with  part  of  the  house ;  all  therein  are  frightened,  most 
hurt;  hot  especially  Catesby  and  Rookwood  had  their  faces  soundly 
tcorobed,  so  bearing  in  their  bodies,  not  criyfAaroy  *'  the  marks  of  our 
Lord  Jeaus  Christ,"  but  the  print  of  their  own  impieties.  Well  might 
they  guess  how  good  that  their  cup  of  cruelty  was,  whose  dregs  tbey 
meant  others  should  drink,  by  this  little  $ip  which  they  themselves  bad 
unwillingly  tasted  thereof.  The  rest  were  all  at  London  solemnly 
arraigned,  convicted,  condemned.  So  foul  the  fact,  so  fair  the  proof,  they 
could  say  nothing  for  themselves.  Master  Tresham  ^ying  in  t^e 
prison,  prevented  a  mofe  ignominious  end.'  •  •  •  ♦  •  They  all 
craved  testimony  that  they  died  Roman  Catholics.  My  pen  shall  grant 
them  this  their  last  and  so  equal  petition,  and  bears  witness  to  all  tchom 
it  may  concern,  that  they  lived  and  died  in  the  Romish  religion.  And 
although  the  heinousness  of  their  offence  might,  with  some  colour  of 
juitice,  have  angered  severity  into  cruelty  against  them  ;  yet  so  favour- 
ably were  tbey  proceeded  with,  that  roost  of  their  sons  or  heirs,  except 
kince  disinherited  by  their  own  prodigality,  at  this  day  enjoy  their  pater- 
aal  posaessioos.* 

So  exuberant  U  Fuller's  wU^  that,  as  his  very  melancholy  is 
mirthful,  so  bis  very  wisdom  wears  motley.  But  it  is  wisciom 
notwithstanding ;  nor  are  there  many  authors,  in  whom  we  shall 
find  so  much  solid  sense  and  practical  sagacity,  in  spite  of  the 
grotesque  disguise  in  which  tbey  masque  themselves.  Nothing 
can  be  more  true  than  the  remark  already  quoted  from  Coleridge^ 
that  Fuller's  wit  has  defrauded  him  o£  some  of  the  praise  oC  wi»- 
dom  which  is  his  due.  There  was  nothing,  however,  of  the 
reality,  whatever  there  might  be  of  the  appearance  of  profane, 
or  inhuman  levity,  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  sacred  or  serious 
subjects.  His  was  the  natural  expression  of  much  hilarity  con- 
joined with  much  wit.  He  would  have  been  mirthful,  whether 
he  had  had  much  wit  or  not ;  having  also  much  wit>  his  mirth 
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expressed  itself  in  the  forms  most  natural  to  him.  He  spoke 
only  as  he  felt ;  and  though  we  may  think  that  another  mode  of 
speech  would  have  been  more  proper,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
ordinary  feelings  of  mankind  under  the  circumstances,  we  cannot 
consent  to  rank  the  faceticB  of  Fuller  on  grave  subj^ts,  with 
the  profane  heartless  witicisms  of  those  with  whom  nothing  is 
sacred,  and  who  speak  lightly  because  they  feel  lightly*  His 
whole  life,  and  even  his  whole  writings,  prove  him  to  have  been 
possessed  of  genuine  veneration  for  all  that  is  divine,  and  genuine 
sympathy  with  all  that  is  human. 

The  limits  within  which  wit  and  humour  may  be  lawfully  used, 
are  well  laid  down  by  himself  in  his  Holy  and  Profane  State,  in 
the  essays  on  Jesting  and  Gravity^  and  in  his  character  of  the 
Faithfid  Minister.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  has 
always  acted  strictly  up  to  his  own  maxims ;  but  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  he  seldom  violates  the  most  important  of  them,  and 
that,  when  he  did,  it  was  in  perfect  unconsciousness  of  so  doiog.' 
Oi profane ]e^t%,  he  says,  in  his  strong  manner — *  Jest  not  with  tfc 

*  two-edged  sword  o(  God's  word.  Will  nothing  please  thee  towask 
*•  thy  hands  in  but  the  font?  or  to  drink  healths  in  but  the  church 

*  chalice  ?'  On  inhuman  jests,  he  says — *  Scoff  not  at  the  natural 

*  defects  of  any  which  are  not  in  their  power  to  amend.     Ob,  it 

*  is  cruelty  to  beat  a  cripple  with  his  own  crutches  !*  In  another 
place,  he  quaintly  says,  *•  It  is  unnaturai  to  laugh  at  a  natural* 
Speaking  of  the  Faithfid  Minister y  he  says,  *  that  he  will  not  use 

*  a  light  comparison  to  make  thereof  a  grave  application,  for  fear 

*  lest  his  poison  go  further  than  his  antidote.'  But  his  sermons 
on  the  book  of  *  Ruth,'  contain  many  curious  instances  of  his 
oblivion  of  this  maxim ;  of  which,  a  striking  one  is  given  by 
the  editor  of  the  recent  edition  of  his  Holy  and  Pro/one  State, 
In  his  essay  on  Gravityy  he  touchingly  pleads  for  a  charitable 
construction  of  the  levities  of  a  mirthful  temperament.     '  Some 

*  men,*  says  he,  *  are  of  a  very  cheerful  disposition ;  and  God 
^  forbid  that  all  such  should  be  condemned  for  lightness  I  Oh, 
^  let  not  any  envious  eye  disinherit  men  of  that  which  is  their 
^  *'  portion   in   this  life,   comfortably  to    enjoy    the    blessings 

*  thereof  I"  Yet  gravity  must  prune,  not  root  out  our  mirth.* 
Gravity  must  have  had  hard  work  to  do  this  in  his  own  case;  for 
as  he  himself  says  in  another  place — beautifully  commenting 
on  a  welUknown  line  of  Horace — '  That  fork  must  have  strong 

*  tines  wherewith  one  would  thrust  out  nature.' 

The  imagination  of  Fuller,  though  generally  displaying  itself 
in  the  forms  imposed  by  his  overflowing  wit,  was  yet  capable  of 
suggesting  images  of  great  beauty,  and  of  true  poetic  qua- 
lity.    Though  lost  in  the  perpetual  obtrusion  of  that  faculty  to 
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which  eteiy  other  was  compelled  to  minister,  it  is  brilliant  enough 
to  have  made  the  reputation  of  any  inferior  writer ;  and  we  be- 
liere  that  what  Coleridge  has  said  of  bis  wisdom,  might  as  truly 
be  said  of  his  fancy ;— his  wit  has  equally  defrauded  both  of  the 
adffliratioii  due  to  them. 

Foller^s  imagination  is  often  happily  employed  in  embodying 
some  strong  apophthegm,  or  maxim  of  practidal  wisdom,  in  a 
powerful  and  strikin?  metaphor;  the  very  best  form  in  which 
they  can  be  presented  to  us.  There  occur  in  his  writings  many 
sentences  of  this  kind,  which  would  not  be  altogether  unworthy 
of  Bacon,  and  in  which,  as  in  that  far  greater  genius,  we  have 
the  combination  of  solid  truth,  beautiful  imagery,  and  graceful 

expression ; — where  we  know  not  which  most  to  admire the 

Tiiue  of  the  gem,  the  lustre  of  the  polish,  or  the  appropriateness 
of  the  setting. 

In  many  respects,  Fuller  may  be  considered  the  very  type 
and  exemplar  of  that  large  class  of  religious  writers  of  the 
serenteenth  century,  to  which  we  emphatically  apply  the  term 

*  quaint.'  That  word  has  long  ceased  to  mean  what  it  once 
meant.     By  derivation,  and  by  original  usage,  it  first  signified 

*  scrupulously  elegant,'  *  refined,'  *exact,*  *  accurate,*  beyond  the 
reach  of  common  art.  In  time  it  came  to  be  applied  to  whatever 
was  designed  to  indicate  these  characteristics — though  excogi- 
tated with  so  elaborate  a  subtlety,  as  to  trespass  on  ease  and 
nature.  In  a  word,  it  became  applied  to  what  was  ingenious 
and  fantastic,  rather  than  tasteful  or  beautiful.  It  is  now  wholly 
used  in  this  acceptation ;  and  always  implies  some  violation  of 
true  taste,  some  deviation  from  what  the  *  natural '  requires  un* 
der  the  g^ven  circumstances.  The  application  of  the  word  to 
external  forms  has,  of  course,  undergone  similar  modifications. 
Now,  the  age  in  which  Fuller  lived,  was  the  golden  age  of 
'  qoaintness '  of  all  kinds ; — ^in  gardening,  in  architecture,  in  cos- 
tume, in  manners,  in  religion,  m  literature.  As  men  improved 
external  nature  with  a  perverse  expenditure  of  money  and  inge- 
nuity— made  her  yews  and  cypresses  grow  into  peacocks  and 
statues — tortured  and  clipped  her  luxuriance  into  monotonous  uni- 
formity— turned  her  graceful  curves  and  spirals  into  straight  lines 
and  parallelograms — compelled  things  incongruous  to  blend  in  arti- 
ficial union,  and  then  measured  the  merits  of  the  work,  not  by  the 
absurdity  of  the  design  but  by  the  diflSculty  of  the  execution ; — 
so  in  literature,  the  curiously  and  elaborately  unnatural  was  too 
often  the  sole  object.  Far-fetched  allusions  and  strained  simili- 
tudes, laboured  conceits  and  pedantic  quotations,  the  eternal  jingle 
of  alliteration  and  antithesis,  puns  and  quirks,  and  verbal  plea- 
sudtries  of  all  kinds — these  too  often  formed  the  choicest  objects 
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of  the  writei's  ambition.  The  excellence  of  the  product  wm 
judged,  not  bjr  jiU  intrinsic  beauty,  but  by  the  labour  it  involved, 
and  the  ingenuity  it  displaye4« 

But  whue  much  of  the  *  quaint'  literature  of  that  age  is  now 
as  little  relished  as  the  ruffs,  wi^s,  and  high-backed  chairs  of  our 
great-great-grandfathers,  there  is  not  a  little  which  will  be  held 
in  everlasting  remembrance.     Not  only  are  the  works  of  power- 
ful, although  often  perverted  genius,  full  of  thougl^ts,  and  images, 
and  felicities  of  expression — whicl^,  being  the  offspring  of  truthand 
fancy,  will  be  beautiful  through  all  time ;  but  the  aspect  in  which 
the  ^  qiiaint'  itself  appears  to  us,  will  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  individual  writer,  and  the  nature  of  the  subjects  he  treats. 
The  cpnstitution  of  Fuller's  mind  had  such    an    affinity  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  day,  that  what  was  'qusunt'  in  others 
seems  to  have  been  his  natural  element — the  sort  of  attire  in 
which  his  active  and  eccentric  genius  loved  to  clothe  itself.    The 
^abit  which  others  perhaps  slowly  attained,  and  at  length  mide 
(by  those  strong  ^ociatiops  ^^nich  can  for  a   while  sanctify 
any  thing  in  taste  or  fashion)  a  secpnd  nati^re,  seems  to  bare 
cost  him  nothing.     Allusions  and  in^ages  may  appear  odd,  imse- 
Qountably  odd,  but  in  him  they  are  evidently  not  far-fetched ;  they 
are  spontaneously  and  readily  presented  by  his  teeming  fetncy: 
even  his  puns  and  alliterations  seem  the  careless,  irrepressible 
exuberances  of  a  very  sportive  mind — not  racked  and  tortured 
out  of  an  unwilling  bridn,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  his  cod- 
t^mporaries.      We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  it  is  the  office  of  a 
99rrect  judgmenjt  to  circumscribe  the  extravagances  of  the  sugges- 
tive faculty,  and  to  sj^lect  from  the  ipaterials  it  offers  only  what  is 
in  harmony  wijh  good  taste.     All  we  ipean  is,  that  in  the  case  of 
Fuller,  the  sugo^stions,  however  eccei^tric,  i^rere  spontaneooSf 
not  artificial — offered,  not  sought   for.     The  water,    howev» 
brackish  or  otherwise  impure,  still  gushed  from  a  oatiual  springt 
and  was  not  brought  up  by  the  wheel  and  axle.     His  mind  was 
a  fountain,  not  a  forcing-pump.     Thus  his  very  *  q^ai|ltness'  i» 
also  *  nature' — nature  in  him,  though  it  would  not  be  so  in  others; 
and  we  therefore  read  his  most  outrageous  extravagances  with 
very  different  feelings  from  those  with  which  we  glance  at  the  frigid 
conceits  t^nd  dreary  impertinences  of  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
Kor  do  we  simply  feel  indulgence  towards  them  as  spontaneous; 
their  very  spontaneity  insures  them  an  elasticity  and  yivacity  of 
expression,  whick  we  should  seek  in  vain  ti}  writers  whose  nunds 
hau  less  affinity  with  the  genius  of  (he  day.     And  we  are  not  to 
forget  that  there  are  certain  suhjecU  to  which  the  *  quaint*  style  of 
those  times  is  much  better  adapted  than  to  others ;  and  in  which 
it  appears  not  destitute  of  a  ceirtain  £|ntastic  grace  and  ^tneaSf 
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We  mean  subjects  in  which  little  of  passion  or  emotion  would  be 
expected.  When  conviction  or  persuasion  is  the  object,  and 
directness  of  purpose  and  earnestness  of  feeling  are  essential,  we 
do  not  say  to  success,  but  merely  to  gain  a  hearing,  nothing  can 
be  more  repulsive,  because  nothing  more  unnatural^  than  the 
*  quaint 'style ; — nothing  being  more  improbable  than  that  far- 
fetched umilitudes  and  laboured  pretdnesses  should  offer  them- 
selves to  the  mind  at  such  a  moment ;  except,  indeed,  where  uni- 
veisal  custom  has  made  ^as  in  the  case  of  some  of  our  forefathers) 
qnaintuMS  itself  a  second  nature.  Wh^n  lachrymatories  were  the 
finhion,  it  might,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  have  been  easy  for  the 
sndent  mourner  to  drop  a  tear  into  the  little  cruet  at  any  given 
moment.  But  ordinarily,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
very  sight  of  such  a  receptacle  would,  as  it  was  carried  round  to 
the  company,  instantly  annihilate  all  emotion,  even  if  it  did  not 
tsm  tears  into  laughter.  Not  less  repellent,  under  ordinary  cir- 
eomstances,  are  all  the  forms  of  the  ^  quaint  when  the  object  is 
to  excite  emotion,  strong  or  deep.  But  it  is  not  so  with  certain 
other  subjects,  in  which  the  *  quaint  *  itself  is  not  without  its 
recommendations.  In  enforcing  and  illustrating  moral  maxims, 
for  example,  in  calmly  inculcating  lessons  of  life  and  manners^  in 
depicting  varieties  of  human  character — in  all  which  cases  no  con- 
tbnotts  reasoning,  no  warmth  of  passion,  is  expected  or  required  ; 
the  &ncy  may  well  be  indulged  in  her  most  sportive  and  playful 
Boods,  and  allowed  to  attire  the  sententious  aphorisms  she  is 
ooamissioned  to  recommend  in  any  way  that  seems  to  her  best. 
She  may  travel  in  any  circuit,  however  wide,  for  her  illustrations 
-HDay  employ  analogies,  the  very  oddity  of  which  shall  ensure 
their  being  remembered-^may  lock  up  wisdom  in  anv  carious 
mket  of  antithesis  or  alliteration — nay,  may  not  disdain  even  a 
quip  or  a  pun,  when  these  may  serve  to  stimulate  attention, 
or  to  aid  the  memory.  The  very  best  specimens  of  the  quaint 
^le,  at  all  events,  are  on  such  themes.  Such,  to  mention 
t  BiDgle  example,  is  Earle's  Microcosmography ;  such,  also, 
tte  the  best  and  most  finished  of  Fuller's  own  writings — as  his 
f^fmt  and  H^  State,  his  Good  Th(mghts  m  Bad  Times,  his 
Omi  Thoughts  m  Worse  Times,  and  Us  Mixed  Contemplations. 
"Hie  composition  in  such  worics  often  reminds  us  of  some  gor- 
P^  piece  of  cabinet  work  from  China  or  India,  in  which  ivory 
19  richly  inlaid  with  ffems  and  gold.  Though  we  may  not  think 
die  materials  always  harmonious,  or  the  shape  perfectly  consistent 
^th  our  notions  of  elegance,  we  cannot  rail  to  admire  the  richf 
i)c>s  of  the  whole  product,  and  the  costliness  and  elaboration  of 
4e  workmanship. 
We  have  said,  that  m  many  respects  Fuller  may  be  considered 
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the  master  of  the  quaint  school  of  the  serenteenth  oentnry.    It 
is  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  he  is  almost  en-> 
tirely  free  from  many  of  the  most  offensive  peciiliarities  of  that 
school.    As  those  qualities  of  quaintness  he  possesses  in  common 
with  his  contemporaries,  are,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  na« 
tural  to  Aim,  so  from  those  which  could  hardly  be  naturid  in 
anpf  he  is  for  the  most  part  free.     Thus  he  is  almost  wholly 
untainted  by  that  vmn  pedantry,  which  so  deeply  infects  the 
style  of  many  of  the  greatest  writers  of  his  age ;  more  espedally 
Burton,  Jeremy  Taylor,   Donne,  and  Browne*    ,His  quotations 
are  very  rare  and  generally  very  apt,  introduced  for  use,  not 
ostentation.     Yoa  nowhere    find  that  curious  mosaic  work  of 
different  tongues,  which  is  so  common  in  the  pages  of  Burton 
and  Taylor.      You  never  find  him,   as  you  do  tbis  last  writer, 
enforcing  some  common-place  of  moral  wisdom  by  half-a-doxen 
quotations  from  different  writers,  as  though  afraid  to  allow  eTen 
a  truism  to  walk  abroad,  except  under  the  guard  of  some  vener** 
able  names;   or  as  though  men  would  not  believe  their  own 
senses,  unless  they  had  tne  authority  of  antiquity  for  doing  so. 
From  all  the  forms  of  learned  pedantry.   Fuller  may  be  pro- 
nounced almost  entirely  free.     His  reading  was  various  and  bk 
learning  great ;  though  not  to  be  compared  to  those  of  the  above 
writers,  whose  powers^  vast  as  they  were,  often  sank  beneath 
the  load  of  their  more  prodigious  erudition. 

Fuller's  style  is  also  free,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  Latinisas 
which  form  so  large  an  element  in  that  of  many  of  his  great 
contemporaries.     Both  in  style  and  diction,  he  is  much  more 
idiomatic  than  most  of  them.     The  structure  of  his  sentences  b 
far  less  involved  and  periodic,  while  his  words  are  in  much  larger 
proportion  of  Saxon  derivation.     Something  may,  no  doubt,  be 
attributed  to  the  character  of  his  mind }  his  shrewd  practical 
sense  leading  him,  as  it  generally  leads  those  who  are  strongly  cha- 
racterized by  it,  to  prefer  the  homely  and  universally  intelEgi- 
ble  in  point  of  expression.     Still  more,  however,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  habits  of  his  life.     He  was  not  the  learned  recluse 
•which  many  of  his  contemporaries  were,  and  neither  read  nor 
wrote  half  so  much  in  the  learned  tongues.     He  loved  to  gossip 
with  the  common  people;   and  when   collecting  matmals  for 
bis  historical  works,  would  listen,  we  are  told,  for  hours  to- 
crether,  to  their  prolix  accounts  of  local  traditions  and  family 
legends.    Many,  very  many  of  the  good  old  English  words  now 
lost,  may  be  found  m  his  writings.     One  passage  of  vigorous 
idiomatic  English,  and  which  is,  in  many  other  respects  a  striking 
exemplification  of  Fuller's  manner,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quot- 
ing.    It  is  from  his  •  Essay  on  Tombs.' 
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*  Tombs  are  the  clothes  of  the  dead.  A  grave  is  bat  a  plain  suit,  and 
a  rich  monument  is  one  embroidered.  Most  moderate  men  have  been 
careful  for  the  decent  interment  of  their  corpses ;  both  hereby  to  prevent 
tbe  negh'gence  of  heirs,  and  to  mind  him  of  his  mortality.  Virgil  tells 
Q8,  that  when  bees  swarm  in  tbe  air,  and  two  armies  meeting  together, 
fight  as  it  were  a  set  battle  with  great  violence— cast  but  a  little  dust 
upon  them,  and  they  will  be  quiet  :*— 

**  Hi  motus  animorum,  atque  hsBC  certamina  tanta, 
**  Pulverts  exigiii  jactu  compressa  quiescunU*' 

'  Thus  the  most  ambitious  motions  and  thoughts  of  man's  mind,  are 
quickly  quelled  when  dust  is  thrown  on  him,  whereof  his  fore-prepared 
sepulchre  is  an  excellent  remembrancer.  Yet  some  seem  to  have  built 
their  tombs,  therein  to  bury  their  thoughts  of  dying ;  never  thinking 
thereof,  but  embracing  the  world  with  greater  greediness.  A  gentleman 
made  choice  of  a  fair  stone,  and,  intending  the  same  for  his  grave-stone, 
caused  it  to  be  pitched  up  in  a  field  a  pretty  distance  from  his  house,  and 
used  often  to  shoot  at  it  for  his  exercise.  **  Yea,  but,"  said  a  wag  that 
itood  by,  <*  yon  would  be  loath,  sir,  to  hit  the  mark/*  And  so  are  many 
aowilling  to  die,  who,  notwithstanding,  have  erected  their  monuments. 

*  Tombs  ought,  in  some  sort,  to  be  proportioned,  not  to  the  wealth, 
bat  deserts  of  the  party  interred.  Yet,  may  we  see  some  rich  man  of 
mean  worth,  loaden  under  a  tomb  big  enough  for  a  prince  to  bear. 
There  were  officers  appointed  in  the  Grecian  games,  who  always,  by 
public  authority,  did  pluck  down  the  statues  erected  to  the  victor,  if 
they  exceeded  the  true  symmetry  and  proportion  of  their  bodies. 

'  The  shortest,  plainest,  and  truest,  epitaphs  are  best. — I  say,  **  the 
■hortest  ;**  for  when  a  passenger  sees  a  chronicle  written  on  a  tomb,  he 
takes  it  on  trust  some  great  man  lies  there  buried,  without  taking  pains 
to  examine  who  he  is.  Mr  Camden,  in  his  Remains^  presents  us  with 
examples  of  great  men  that  had  little  epitaphs.  And  when  once  I  asked 
&  witty  gentleman,  an  honoured  fiiend  of  mine,  what  epitaph  was  fitted 
to  be  written  on  Mr  Camden's  tomb — "  Let  it  be,"  said  he,  •*  Camden's 
Remains**  I  say  also,  *»  the  plainest ;**  for  except  the  sense  lie  above 
ground,  few  will  trouble  themselves  to  dig  for  it.  Lastly,  it  must  be 
"  true  ;**  not  as  in  some  monuments,  where  the  red  veins  in  the  marble 
may  seem  to  blush  at  the  falsehoods  written  on  it-  He  was  a  witty 
man  that  fir^t  taught  a  stone  to  speak,  but  he  was  a  wicked  man  that 
taoght  it  first  to  lie. 

•  To  want  a  grave  is  the  cruelty  of  the  living,  not  the  misery  of  the 
dead.  An  Bnglish  gentleman,  not  long  since,  did  lie  on  his  death-bed 
ia  Spain,  and  the  Jesuits  did  flock  about  him  to  pervert  him  to  their 
religion.  All  was  in  vain.  Their  last  argument  was,  **  If  you  will  not 
•*  turn  Roman  Catholic,  then  your  body  shall  be  unburied."  *•  Then,"  an- 
swered he,  '*I  will  stink;*'  and  so  turned  his  head  and  died.  Thua 
love,  if  not  to  the  dead,  to  the  living,  will  make  him,  if  not  a  grave,  a 
hole.  A  good  memory  is  the  best  monument.  Others  are  subject  to 
Cttxialty  and  time  ;  and  we  know  that  the  pyramids  themselves,  duting 
with  age,  have  forgotten  the  names  of  their  founders.  To  conclude ;  let 
iu  he  careful  to  provide  rest  for  our  souls,  and  our  bodies  will  provide  rest 
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don  streets  in  the  ereniiig^  a  tester-book  caught  his  doak*  **^  At 
whose  salt  ?  **  said  he,  conceiring  some  bailiff  had  arrested  him.  Thus 
guilty  coDsdences  are  afraid  where  no  fear  is,  and  cQuat  ererj  crestnre 
they  meet  a  sergeant  sent  from  God  to  panish  them.* 

The  kbiorical  works  of  Faller  are  simply  a  caricature  of  the 
species  of  composition  to  which  they  professedljr  belong; — a  sys^ 
tematic  violation  of  all  its  proprieties.  The  gravity  and  dignity 
of  the  historic  mose  are  habitnally  violated  by  nim.  But  not  only 
is  he  continually  cracking  his  jokes^  and  perpetrating  his  pans; 
his  matter  is  as  full  of  treason  against  the  laws  of  history  as  his 
manner^  His  very  method — if  we  may  be  allowed  such  an  abuse 
of  language — consists  in  a  contempt  of  all  method.  He  bis  so 
constructad  his  works  at  to  secure  himself  the  indulgence  of  perpe- 
tual digression — of  harbouring  and  protecting  every  vagrant  story 
that  may  ask  shelter  in  his  pages— of  rambling  hither  and  thither, 
as  the  fit  takes  him — and  of  introducing  all  sorts  of  things  where, 
when,  and  how,  he  pleases.  To  this  end  he  has  cut  up  his  '  his- 
*  toritV  into  little  paragraphs  or  sections,  which  often  have  as  little 
connexion  with  one  another  as  with  the  general  subject.  An/ 
curious  fact,  any  anecdote,  is  sufficient  warrant  in  his  opinion  foe 
a  ^digression  ;  provided  only  it  has  any  conceivable  relation  to  tbe 
events  he  happens  to  be  relating.  A  chronological  connexioa 
is  always  deemed  enough  to  justify  him^in  bringing  the  aort 
diverse  matters  into  juxtaposition  ;  while  the  little. spaces  whick 
divide  his  sections  from  one  another,  like  tbe  little  compartments 
in  a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  are  thought  sufficient  lines  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  oddest  incongruities*  His  Worthies  of  Eng- 
land is  in  iact  a  rambling  tour  over  the  English  Counties,  taken 
in  alphabetical  order,  in  which,  thoue^h  his  chief  object  undoubt- 
edly IS,  to  give  an  account  of  the  principal  families  resident  in  eacb, 
and  of  the  illustrious  men  they  have  severally  produced,  he  can- 
not refrain  from  thrusting  in  a  world  of  gossip  on  their  natural 
history  and  geography  ;  on  their  productions,  laws,  customs,  and 
proverbs.  It  may  be  said  that  this  was  an  unfinished  work; 
that  we  have  not  the  fabric  itself^  but  only  the  bricks  and  mor« 
tar  of  which  it  was  to  be  constructed.  We  reply  that  the  gene- 
ral plan  is  sufficiently  dittclosed,  and  could  not  have  been  mate- 
rially altered  had  he  lived  to  complete  the  work.  But  is  his 
Church  History  a  whit  better  in  this  respect?  Never  was  there 
such  a  medley.  First,  each  book  and  section  is  introduced  by  a 
quaint  dedication  to  one  or  other  of  his  many  admirers  or  patrons. 
Nicholson  in  Kis  English  Historical  Library  is  rather  severe  oo 
his  motives  for  such  a  multiplication  of  dedication.  Second,  tbe 
several  paragraphs  into  which  the  Church  History  is  divided,  (most 
of  tbem  introduced  by  some  quaint  title,)  are  man^  of  them  as 
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Hide  ocmnected  with  cburch  history  as  with  the  history  of  China; 
Thus,  in  one  short  ^section/  comprising  the  period  from  1330 


commodity 

'  cloth,'  and  to  the  sumptuary  laws  which  *  restrained  excess  ii) 
'  apparel.' 

^  Here  is  a  strange  mixture  in  one  short  chapter !  Church 
history,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  compelled  to  treat  of  matters 
which  have  a  very  remote  relation  to  the  church  of  Christ ;  but 
who  could  hare  suspected  that  it  could  by  possibility  take  ci^ 
nisance  of  fuller's  earth  and  woollens?  Even  Fuller  himself 
seems  a  little  astonished  at  his  own  hardihood;  and  lest  any 
should  at  first  sight  fail  to  see  the  perfect  congruity  of  such 
topics,  he  engages,  with  matchless  effrontery,  to  snow  the  con- 
nexion between  them.  His  reasons  are  so  very  absurd,  and 
giren  so  much  in  his  own  manner,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
citing  tbeno.  ^  But  enough  of  this  subject,  which  let  none  con- 
'  demn  for  a  deviation  from  church  history.  First,  because  it  would 
^  not  grieve  me  to  go  a  little  out  of  the  way,  if  the  way  be  good, 
^  as  the  digression  is,  for  the  credit  and  profit  of  our  country, 
*  Secondly,  it  reductively  belongeth  to  the  church  history,  seeing 
'  many  poor  people,  b6th  young  and  old,  formerly  charging  the 
'  pirisbes,  (as  appeared  by  the  account  of  the  cburch  officers,) 
'  were  hereby  enabled  to  maintain  themselves  1 1 ' 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  after  what  we  have  said,  that  his 
^kktories'  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  ordinary  rules  applied 
\is  that  class  of  compositions.  They  possess  intrinsic  value  only 
as  collections  and  repertories  of  materials  for  other  and  less 
eeoentric  writers.  In  this  point  of  view  he  often  modestly  repre- 
sents them ;  and  in  fact,  as  we  conjecture,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  seeming  the  larger  license  of  rambling.  The  praise  of  method 
and  regularity  (if  indeed  he  formed  any  notion  of  them)  he 
esfeted  little,  compared  with  the  free  indulgence  of  his  vagrant 
and  gossiping  humour.  He  loved,  like  Edie  Ochiltree,  *  to 
^  daaader  along  the  green  lanes,*  to  leave  the  dusty  high-road 
of  continuous  history,  and  solace  himself  in  every  *  bye-path 
'Bieadow'  that  invited  his  feet  by  its  softness  and  verdure. 
Even  as  a  collector  of  materials,  his  merits  have  been  strongly 
called  in  question  by  Bbhop  Nicholson.     *  Through  the  whole 

*  of  kis  Church  Historfff*  says  the  critic,  *  he  is  so  fond  of  his  own 

*  wit,  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  minded  what  he  was  about. 

*  The  gravity  of  an  historian  (much  more  of  an  ecclesiastical  one) 
'  lequires  a  far  greater  care,  both  of  the  matter  and  style  of  his 

*  woric,  than  is  hete  to  be  met  with.     If  a  pretty  story  comes  in 
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his  way  tliat  aflPords  scope  for  clinch  and  droll,  off  it  goes  with 
all  the  gaiety  of  the  stage ;  withoat  staying  to  enqviTe  whether 
it  have  any  foundation  in  troth  or  not ;  and  even  the  most 
serious  and  authentic  parts  of  it  are  so  interlaoed  with  pan  and 
quibble,  that  it  looks  as  if  the  nnan  had  designed  to  ridicule  the 
annals  of  our  church  into  fiable  and  romance.  Yet  if  it  were 
possible  to  refine  it  well,  the  work  would  be  of  good  use,  rince 
there  are  in  it  some  thins^s  of  moment  hardly  to  be  had  else- 
where, which  may  often  illustrate  dark  passages  in  naore  serioos 
writers*  These  are  not  to  be  despised  where  YAb  authorities  are 
cited,  and  appear  credible.  But  in  other  matters  where  be  is 
sinflrular,  and  without  his  Touchers  iMMimtao  awiffrtw* 
That  Fuller  has  intermingled  a  great  deal  of  gossip  and  rub- 
bish with  his  fiactsj  is  indeed  most  true ;  but  then,  usuaUy,  he 
neither  believes  such  matter  for  truth  himself,  nor  delivers  it  for 
truth  to  others ;  so  that  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him  on  tbt 
score  \%i  that  he  is  content  to  merge  his  historic  chameter  iir  dot 
of  a  retailer  of  amusing  oddities^  But  that  he  is  careless  in  tk 
admission  or  iovestigation  of  £acts,  we  cannot  admit,  withoil 
better  proof  than  Nicholson  has  furnished ;  and  we  much  fm 
that  the  censure  of  the  critic  was  excited  rather  by  Fuller's  cib- 
dour,  than  by  either  his  partiality  or  his  negligence.  If  he  had 
been  a  more  thorough  partisan,  and  on  the  side  of  his  eemor, 
we  should  have  been  spared  some  of  the  indignation  of  this 
censor  of  historians.  With  indolence  in  his  researches,  at  all 
events.  Fuller  eannot  be  justlv  taxed.  Frequently  compelled,  in 
his  capacity  of  chaphdn  to  the  reyal  army,  to  change  his  quar- 
ters, often  writing  without  the  advantage  of  books  and  access  to 
documents,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  not  fall  into  seiioBS 
errors;  but  he  diligently  availed  himself  of  such  resources  as 
were  within  his  reach.  As  already  intimated,  he  would  spend 
hours  in  patiently  Ihtening  to  the  long-winded  recitals  of  rastie 
ignorance^  in  hopes  of  gleaning  some  neglected  tradition,  or  of 
rescuing  some  half-forgotten  fact  from  oblivion.  His  works  eY«ry 
where  disclose  the  true  antiquarian  spirity  the  genuine  veneratioB 
for  whatever  bears  the  *  charming  rust,'  or  exhales  the  musty 
odour  of  age;  and  it  is  plain,  that  if  his  opportunities  had  been 
equal  either  to  his  inclinations  or  his  aptitudes,  he  would  hare 
been  no  mean  proficient  in  the  arts  of  spelling  out  and  piemng 
the  mouldering  records  of  antiquitv-*-of  decijmering  documents 
—of  adjusting  dates — of  investigfatmg  the  origin  of  old  costomS) 
and  the  etymology  of  old  names — of  interpreting  proverbial  say- 
ings—of sifting  the  residuum  of  truth  in  obscure  tradition,  and  of 
showing  the  manner  in  which  facts  have  passed  into  ftiblev  li^ 
many  men  of  the  same  stamp,  however,  he  hod  not  the  fiMmlty<^ 
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HacnxoSokitldng  the  relative  value  of  the  fisicts  thus  elicited ;  but 
frequently  exhibits  the  most  insignificant  with  as  much  promiu 
nence  as  the  most  valuable ;  like  them,  too,  he  often  mistakes 
probability  for  demonstration,  and  magnifies  conjecture  into  cer- 
uintv.     In  some  respects  be  bore  a  sort  of  reeemblance  (though 
in  others  how  different  I)  to  Herodotus  and  Froissart.   The  charm 
of  continuous  narrative,  indeed,  for  which  they  are  so  justly 
eminent,  he  possessed  not ;  still  less  the  happy  art  of  a  pictu- 
resque and  graceful  disposition  of  his  materials/     But  in  his 
diligent  heed  to  traditional  stories,  ifn  the  personal  pains  and 
labour  which  he  was  willing  to  take  in  the  accumuhttion  of  his 
materials^  in  the  eagerness  and  the  patience  with  which  he  pro<- 
lecuted  the  chase,  in  the  large  infusion  of  merely  curious  and 
amusing  matter  amongst  the  sober  verities  of  history,  by  which 
both  his  Worthies  and  his  Church  History  are  equally  marked^ 
there  is  some  resemblance.     The  traditions,  ana  *  the  reports,' 
tod  the  *  sayings^'  of  the  common  people,  were  as  dear  to  him  as 
was  the  in  My^at  to  the  fisither  of  history.     Like  then^  too,  he 
usually  leta  us  know  for  what  he  voucb^,  and  what  he  mereW 
gives  on  the  report  of  others ;  and  we  believe  that,  as  in  their 
case,  his  substantial  facta  will  be  found  more  nearlv  true  the 
more  carefully  they  are  investigated.     But,  after  all,  his  pnn 
fessedly  historical  works  are  not  to  be  read  as  histories  ;  their 
fitrange  want  of  method,  the  odd  intermixture  of  incongruous 
and  irrelevant  matter  they  contain,  and   the  eccentricities  of 
all  kinds  with  which  they  abound,  will  for  ever  prevent  that^ 
They  are  rather  books  of  amusement ;   in  which  wisdom  and 
whim,  important  £acts  and  impertinent  ftibles,  solid  reflections  and 
quaint  drolleries^  refined  wit  and  wretched  puns,  great  beauties 
and  great  negligences,  are  mingled  in  equal  proportions.     Read 
as  b^ks  of  amusement,  there  are  few  in  the  English  languaffe 
which  a  man,  with  the  slightest  tincture  of  love  for  our  early 
literature,  can  take  up  with  a  keener  relish  ;  while  an  enthusiast, 
whether  by  natural  predisposition  or  acquired  habit,  will,  like 
Charles  Lamb,  absolutely  riot  in  their  wild  luxuriance. 

Faulty  as  Fuller's  histories  are,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  yet 
possessed  in  great  perfection  many  of  the  most  esaential  conditions 
of  excellenoe  in  that  department  of  composition.  His  spirit  of 
research,  his  love  of  minute  investigation,  nis  fine  imagination,  his 
boundless  vivacity,  his  freedom  from  prejudice,  his  liberality  and 
eaadour,  would  seem  to  have  ensured  success ;  and  that  success 
would  doubtless  have  been  eminent,  had  he  not  given  such  license 
to  his  inordinate  wit^  so  freely  indulged  his  oddities  of  manner, 
and  set  all  meUiod  at  defiance.  These  defects  have  gone  far  to 
neutialiie  his  other  admirable  qualifications  for  historical  com* 
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and  conduct 
ijthat  he  pniBWiiiilgegqiaeaad  habitual  piety, 
lemj  of  anuwr,  there  «aa  ecUi  the  gravity  of  tbe 
toatioa  §or  ail  thiai^  ■arrni ;  aad  while  his  wit 
doChfJ  even  his  leii^ioas  thoos^hcs  and  feelingo  with  irresistible 
pieasantry,  hk  aaaaer  is  as  diffmat  horn  that  of  the  scorner,  as 
the  inaoeeat  lasc^h  of  chiUihood  finwa  the  natigaant  chuckle  of  a 
deflMKU     la  all  the  lehtioas  of  dooMstic  and  social  life,  his  eon- 
doct  was  aMSt  exeosplary.      la  oae  point,  especially,  does  be 
Sppcar  ia  honooiable  contrast  with  the  bigots  of  sJl  parties  to 
that  age  of  strife — he  had  learnt,  partly  from  his  natural  beoe- 
Toience,  and  partly  from  a  higher  principle,  the  lessons  of  *  that 
^  charity  wfaicb  thuiketh  no  eril,'  and  which  so  few  of  his  contem- 
poraries knew  bow  to  practise.     His  rery  moderation,  hewerer, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  made  him  suspected  by  the  zealots  of 
both  parties.     Though  a  sincere  friend  of  the  Church  <yf  £n^- 
laml,  be  looked  with  sorrow  (which  in  bis  Ckttrck  History  be 
took  no  pains  to  disguise)  on  the  sererides  practised  towards 
the  Puritans ;  and  erery  where  adopts  the  tone  of  apology  for 
their  supposed  errors,  and  of  compassion  for  their  undoubted 
sufferings.     His  candour  and  impartiality  in  treating  some  of  tbe 
most  delicate  portions  of  our  ecclesiastical  history — as,  for  ei- 
arople,  tbe  Hampton  Court  controversy,  and  the  administratton 
of  Laud— are  in  admirable  contrast  with  the  resolute  spirit  of 
partizanship  which  has  inspired  most  of  the  writers  of  the  Churcb 
of  England.     There  were  not  wanting  persons,  however,  wbo, 
as  we  have  seen,  insinuated  that  his  candour  in  these  and  other 
instances,  was  nothing  but  a  peace-offering  *  to  the  powers  that 

*  were '  at  tbe  time  he  published  his  Church  History.     But,  not 
'  to  urge  that  he  has  said  too  much  on  tbe  other  side  to  justify 

such  a  supposition,  bis  whole  manner  is  that  of  an  honest  man, 
striviny^  to  be  impartial,  even  if  not  always  sucoessful.  Had  he 
.  been  the  unprincipled  time-server  this  calumny  would  represent 
him,  he  would  have  suppressed  a  little  more.  Coleridge  says 
that  be  was  *  incomparably  the  most  sensible,  tbe  least  prejo- 

*  diced,  great  man  of  an  age  that  boasted  a  galaxy  of  great  men.* 
If  thb  statement  be  confined  to  <  religious  prcgudiees,'  there  are, 
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it  most  be  confesiied,  few  of  bin  age  who  can  be  compared  with 
bim.  As  to  prejudices  of  other  kinds,  he  seems  to  hare  shared 
in  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  hard,  or  rather  im^ 
po6sible,  to  be  wholly  beyond  one's  age.  He  beliered  in  witches  ; 
be  was  a  resolute  stickler  for  the  royal  prerogative  of  curing 
the  king's  evil ;  though  whether  his  loyalty  or  philosophy  hM 
most  to  do  with  his  convictions  on  that  point,  may  well  admit  of* 
doubt  It  is  true  that  he  treats  the  idle  legends^  and  fabled 
miracles  of  Romish  superstition,  with  sovereign  contempt ;  but 
then  his  Protestantism  came  to  the  aid  of  his  reason,  and,  consi-^ 
dering  the  superstitions  he  has  himself  retained,  the  former  may 
be  feiriy  supposed  to  hare  offered  the  more  powerful  lo^c  of 
the  two« 

Though  Fuller  cannot  be  accused  of  sharing  the  bigotry  and 
bitterness  of  bis  age,  he  is  by  no  means  perfectly  free  from  a 
very  opposite  vice  with  which  that  age  was  nearly  as  charge^ 
tble — we  mean  flattery.  His  multitudinous  dedications  to  his 
numerous  patrons,  contained  in  the  Church  History^  are,  many 
of  them,  very  striking,  and  even  beautiful  compositions,  and 
full  of  ingenious  turns  of  thought ;  but  they  certainly  attribute 
as  much  of  excellence  to  the  objects  of  them,  as  either  history^ 
or  tradition,  or  charity,  can  warrant  us  in  ascribing.  Something 
may,  however,  be  pardoned  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  some* 
thing  to  the  gratitude  or  necessities  of  the  author.  But  that 
any  author,  even  a  hungry  one,  could  be  brought  to  write  them, 
is  a  wonder;  that  any  patron  could,  either  with  or  without  a 
blush,  appropriate  them,  is  a  still  greater  one.  It  is  in  the  con-^ 
elusion  to  his  character  of  the  *  Good  King,'  in  his  Hofy  State^ 
that  our  author  has  fallen  most  unworthily  into  the  compliment 
tary  extravagance  of  the  times.  He,  of  course,  makes  the  reigning 
monarch,  Charles  I.,  the  reality  of  the  fair  picture,  and  draws  his 
character  in  language  which  truth  might  well  interpret  into  the 
severest  irony. 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  this  analysis  of  one  of  the 
most  singular  intellects  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters, without  saying  a  word  or  two  of  the  prodigies  related  of  his 
powers  of  memory.  That  he  had  a  very  tenacious  one,  may 
easily  be  credited,  though  some  of  its  traditional  feats  almost 
pass  belief.    It  is  said  that  he  could  *  repeat  five  hundred  strange 

*  words  after  once  bearing  them,  and  could  make  use  of  a  sermon 

*  verbatim^  under  the  like  circumstances.'  Still  further,  it  is  said 
that  he  undertook,  in  passing  from  Temple  Bar  to  the  extremity 
of  Cheapeide,  to  tell,  at  his  return,  everv  sign  as  it  stood  in  order 
on  both  sides  of  the  way,  (repeating  them  either  backwards  or 
forwards,)  and  that  he  performed  the  task  exactly.   This  ia  pretty 
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well,  ooDsideriiig  that  in  that  day  every  shop  had  its  sig^n.  The 
interpretation  of  such  hyperboles,  however,  is  very  easy;  they 
signify,  at  all  events,  thus  moch — ^that  he  had  an  extraordinaiy 
memory.  That  many  of  the  reports  respecting  it  were  fiilse  or 
exaggerated,  may  be  gathered  from  an  amusing^aneedote  record- 
ed by  himself.     *  None  alive,'  says  he,  *  ever  heard  me  pretend  to 

*  the  art  of  memory,  who,  in  my  book,  {Hohf  Siaiey)  have  decried 
'  it  as  a  trick,  no  art;  and,  indeed,  is  more  of  fancy  than  memory. 

*  I  confess,  some  ten  years  since,  when  I  came  out  of  the  pulpit 
'  of  St  Dunstan's  E^t,  one  (who  since  wrote  a  book  thereof) 
'  told  me  in  the  vestry,  before  credible  people,  that  he,  in  Sidney 
'  CoHege,  had  taught  me  the  art  qf  memory.     I  returned  unto 

*  him,  that  it  was  not  <o,  for  /  could  not  remember  that  I  had 
'  eoer  seem  him  bejbre  t  which,  I  conceive,  was  a  real  refutation.' 

One  is  prepared  to  meet  with  all  sorts  of  oddities  of  manner 
about  such  a  man ;  for  it  would  be  strange  that  a  person  so  eccen- 
tric in  all  his  writings,  should  not  have  been  eccentric  in  his  prirate 
habits ;  but  really  the  following  account  of  his  method  of  com- 
position passes  belief.     It  is  said  that  he  was  in  <  the  habit  of 

*  writing  the  first  words  of  every  line  near  the  margin  down  to  tk 

*  foot  of  the  paper,  and,  that  then  beginning  again,  he  filled  op 
'  the  vacuities  exactly,  without  spaces,  interlineations,  or  contrae- 
^  tions  s '  and  that  he  '  would  so  connect  the  ends  and  beginnings 

*  that  the  sense  would  appear  as  complete  as  if  it  had  been  writ- 
'  ten  in  a  continued  series,  after  the  ordinary  manner.'  Tbis, 
we  presume,  is  designed  to  be  a  compliment  to  the  ease  with 
which  he  performed  the  process  of  mental  composition,  and  the 
accuracy  with  which  his  memory  could  transfer  it  to  paper.  Bat 
though  he  might  occasionally  perform  such  a  feat  for  the  amuse* 
ment  of  his  friends,  it  never  could  have  been  his  ordinary  prac- 
dce. 

As  we  quoted,  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  the  opi- 
nion entertained  of  our  author  by  Coleridge,  we  shall  conclude 
it  by  citing  that  of  Charles  Lamb,  than  whom  there  could  not 
be  a  more  competent  judge.  *  The  writings  of  Fuller,'  says  he, 
'  are  usually  designated  by  the  title  of  quaint,  and  with  suffi- 
'  cient  reason ;  for  such  was  his  natural  bias  to  conceits,  that  I 
<  doubt  not,  upon  most  occasions,  it  would  have  been  g^ing  out 
^  of  his  way  to  have  expressed  himself  out  of  them.  But  his 
^  wit  is  not  always  Iwnen  siccum^  a  dry  foculty  of  surprising ;  oa 

*  the  contrary,  his  conceits  are  oftentimes  deeply  steeped  m  ho- 

*  man  feeling  and  passion.    Above  all,  his  way  of  telling  a  story, 

*  for  its  eager  livelmess,  and  the  perpetual  running  commentary 

*  of  the  narrator  happily  blended  with  the  narration,  is  perhafN 

*  unequalled.' 
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Art.  IV_7A6  Siade  LhUies  amsider^    By  William  Hutt, 
Esq.,  M.P.    London  :  1839. 

2.  JUepfyy  greunded  upon  Records^  to  the  Pamphlet  pHbUahed  b^ 
WUUam  Hutty  Esq,,  M.P.,  in  the  year  1839  ;  enUtkd  «  Th4 
Stade  Duties  conmdered*     Hanover :  1841 . 


3.  Dee  Stader-Elb-zoUes  Ursprung,  Fortgang,  und  Bestand, 
Eine  piMicistische  Daretellting^  vof^  Dr  Adolph  Soetbeer, 
Hamburgh:  J 839. 

A  LTHOUGH  it  falls  to  our  lot,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
'^^  state  a  case  which,  in  our  judgment,  amounts  to  a  rery 
f^rave  charge  against  the  government  of  the  King  of  Hanover, 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  say  one  word  in  reference  either  to  the 
|>olitical  predilections  of  that  sovereign,  or  to  the  singular  posi- 
tioD  in  which  he  stands  with  respect  to  his  subjects.  The  mat- 
ter of  our  complaint  has  fortunately  not  yet  been  made  a  party 
question,  and  we  are  most  anxious  that  it  should  not  become  so ; 
because  we  are  sure  that  no  British  Cabinet,  whether  Whig  or 
Tory,  ought  to  hesitate  what  course  to  pursue,  in  a  case  of  such 
grievous  wrong  and  inmry  to  British  comiperce,  as  that  of  the 
Hanoverian  Stade  Tolls, 

Of  all  the  various  channels  by  which  British  goods  find  their 
way  into  Germany,  that  of  the  river  Elbe  is  by  far  the  most 
important ;  so  much  so,  that  this  noble  river  receives,  in  fact, 
five-sixths  of  (he  whole  of  the  British  produce  and  manufactures 
annually  imported  ipto  Germany  direct  from  this  country,  ^or 
is  this  all;  for  to  so  great  an  extent  does  the  British  flag  enter 
into  the  colonial  and  carrying  trade  of  Hamburgh,  that  of  the 
whole  tonnage  of  shipping  annually  frequenting  tnat  port,  about 
one-half  is  British  property.*  Some  of  the  most  eminent  merchants 
in  Hamburgh  are  our  own  countrymen  ;  and  there  is  a  colony  of 
nearly  three  thousand  of  the  Queen's  subjects,  who  have  become 
r^ularly  domiciled  in  that  free  and  flourishing  city.    Our  inter- 


*  The  iinnnal  value  of  British  imports  into  Hamburgh,  is  estimated  in 
»  recent  antbentip  work — ♦  Soetbeer,  Ueber  Hamburg's  Handel,'  at 
fnm  four  and  a  half  to  five  millions  8terlin|^.  Now,  the  declared  valne 
of  British  exports  to  Germany,  (exclnsiTe  of  the  exports  to  the  PruMian 
ports  and  Trieste,  which  are  inconsiderable,)  is,  at  least,  five  millions 
•nonally ;  so  that  Hamburgh  absorbs  fully  five-^ixths,  if  not  more,  of 
the  direct  British  trade.  The  proportion  between  ships  niider  the  Bri- 
tish flag,  and  those  under  all  flags,  annually  arriving  at  Hamburgh, 
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to  the  wcmamda^  cooteDtiiig  itself 
cztj  oa  iapoctitioa  or  transit.  Bat  it 
to  be  aot  of  the  pover  of  the  goremment 
ci  lliw^crgk  to  oo  adi  ia  tius  respect^  which  its  own  interest, 
9ni  the  st^  gTestcr  iatcrest  of  Great  Bcitaia,  require  to  be 
erected ;  far,  withia  the  waltf  of  Haaborgfay  we  find  the  very 

of  the  CastoaHhoQse  of  a  foreign  power, 
the  aane  of  the  '  Stader  Elh-aoU  Comptoir,'  where  Urge 
of  BK>fiey  vc  exacted  bj  the  Collector  of  the  King  of  Han- 
orer,  nader  the  pretence  of  the  anthority  of  a  Tariff  of  a  most 
extraordinarr  aature ;  and  which  we  shall  show,  in  the  seqael^  to 
be  not  odI  J  Tezatioiis  and  oppresrre  to  a  hi^b  degree,  bat  to 
haTe  in  its  present  shape  no  foundation  whatever  in  1^ 
right. 

The  Stade  Duties  derire  their  name  and  origin  firom  tlie 
little  old  fortified  town  of  Stade,  situated  on  the  small  rirer 
Scfawinge,  about  four  English  miles  from  the  EUbe,  and  twenty- 
fire  miles  below  Hamburirb.  Nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Sehwinee 
IS  the  Hanorerian  custom-house  of  Brunshausen,  from  which 
the  duties  are  usually  called,  at  Hanover,  the  Brunshatisen  Tolls. 
At  this  place,  taxes  are  demanded  by  the  King  of  Hanover 
upon  all  ships  passing  upwards  from  the  sea,  and  upon  their 
cargoes.  As  a  general  rule,  the  ship  is  obliged  to  come  to  an 
anchor,  whilst  the  master  goes  on  shore  to  Brunshausen  to  pay 
the  tolls;  but  British  ships  were  so  £sr  relieved  by  a  r^ulation  of 


will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparative  statements,  extracted  frocn 
the  same  work  :«- 

Britiali  Ships.  Shipa  of  allNatloxa. 

*^^-                                           Number.        Tonnage.  Number.            Tomiage. 

1836 754         71.067  2656         159,193 

1B37, ...,792        79,664  2795         168,466 

1838, 883        84,127  2907         175,674 

Totals, 2429       234,858  8358         503,333 

Average  of  three  years,,..  809        78,286  2786         167,777 
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KiDg  George  II.,  as  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  Hambui^h 
without  bringing  to  an  anchor ; — the  master  or  agent  being,  how-> 
e?er,  required  to  deposit  the  ship's  papers  at  the  Brunshausen 
office,  for  transmission  to  the  Custom-house  at  Hamburgh, 
where  the  final  search  of  the  vessel  and  examination  of  the  goods 
take  place.  The  stoppage  of  the  vessels  off  Brunshausen,  is 
enforced  by  a  ffun-brig  anchored  there ;  being  the  entire  Royal 
navy  of  his  Hanoverian  Majesty.  The  Hamburgh  flag  alone 
18  exempt  from  toll. 

The  payments  to  which  commerce  is  thus  subjected  are  of 
various  idnds. 

First — Taxes  on  the  cargo.     The  printed  tariff  under  which 
these  are  levied  lies  before  us,  and  a  more  revolting  instrument 
for  the  oppression — we  might  almost  say  suppression — of  trade, 
it  has  never  been  our  lot  to  see.     This  tariff,  which  bears  date 
the  29th  May  1821,  taxes  in  detail  2368  enumerated  articles  of 
commerce — ^imposing  frequently  upon  the  same  article  various 
duties;  so  that  the  number  of  different  duties  which  come  into  ope- 
nuion  is  actually  no  less  than  6688  !  There  are  35  different  duties 
Qpon  iron  ;  32  duties  upon  yam  or  twist ;  18  duties  upon  sugar ; 
42  duties  upon  leather ;  36  duties  upon  oil ;  126  duties  upon 
wood ;  and  so  on  with  respect  to  other  important  articles  of 
trade.  We  doubt  whether  such  a  tariff  has  its  parallel  in  the  civil- 
ised world.     Our  own  tariff  of  customs,  the  length  and  complex- 
ity of  which  is  now  so  generally  and  Justly  condemned,  taxes 
specifically  but  1152  artides.     The  tariff  of  the  German  Cus- 
toms-Union charges  only  43  articles,  the  rest  being  either  duty 
free,  or  paying  all  alike,  according:  to  the  simple  standard  of 
weight.     But  the  Hanoverian  tariff  resorts  to  all  modes  and  de-* 
vices  of  taxation — by  weight,  by  measure,  by  number,  by  value  ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  it  vests  in  the  custom-house  officers  the  sole 
discretion  of  determining  by  what  standard  they  will  charge  the 
duty.     The  collector  imposes  that  kind  of  duty  which  will  pro- 
duce the  most  money  in  the  particular  case.     We  shall  presently 
expose  the  barefaced  illegality  of  this  proceeding.     The  conse- 
quence of  it  to  the  merchant  is  most  serious.     He  cannot  calcu- 
late, or  inform  himself  beforehand,  how  much  his  goods  will 
have  to  pay  at  Brunshausen.     In  vain  does  the  Hull  or  New 
York  merchant  write  to  his  correspondent  at  Hamburgh,  to  as- 
certain the  rate  of  Stade-duty  to  which  an  intended  consignment 
would  be  subject.     The  agent,  in  reply,  sends  him  a  copy  of 
the  Stader-EUb-ZoIl  tariff;  but  all  that  he  can  learn  from  this  is, 
that  bis  goods  are  subject  to  perhaps  forty  different  duties;  and 
that  the  iianoverian  custom-house  will  decide  in  due  time  which 
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particular  duties  it  will  apply  I  Not  only,  howerer,  does  ike 
Hanoverian  collector  thus  exercise  an  arbitrary  power  of  taxa- 
tion, but  the  proceedings  in  case  of  erroneous  entries,  or  of  mis- 
takes in  the  ship^s  papers,  are  vexations  to  a  high  degree.  For 
sueh  errors,  and  for  alleged  undervaluations,  arbitrary  fines  are  im- 
posed on  the  master  or  merchant  i  and,  although  parties  aggrieved 
are  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  higher  financial  autiierities  of  die 
kingdom,  the  cases  in  whidi  they  obtain  redress  are  *  few  and  &r 
*  between/  It  rests  practically  with  the  subordinate  oflSoers  to  fix 
the  duty,  and  also  the  fine*  We  shall  presently  explain,  that  the 
maximum  duty  to  which  the  King  of  Hanover  is  entitled  by 
treaty,  is  one-^ixteentkper  aent  ad  valorem  /  but,  upon  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  duties  levied  on  a  number  of  British  ships  and 
cargoes  for  several  years  nast,  it  appears  that  the  average  rate  of 
duty  levied  has  been  equal  to  at  least  one-half  per  cent  adtalortm^ 
or  eight  times  more  than  the  legal  rate  I  In  many  instances,  also,  the 
duties  collected  amount  to  three-fourths  per  cent,  seven-eighths 
per  cent,  and  one  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  even  much  more ;  or 
Jrom  twelve  to  sixteen  tinus  and  upwards  beyond  the  legal  standard! 

Secondly — There  are  taxes  on  the  ship»  under  two  names^the 
Brunshausen  ship^toll,  and  the  oar-duty  of  the  town  of  Stade. 
I^he  rates  vary  according  to  the  description  of  the  vessel,  leaving 
liere  also  a  large  discretion  to  the  collector.  They  exceed  for 
llie  most  part  the  ancient  legal  rates ;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
oar-duty,  it  was  originally  a  remuneration  for  rowing  the  ship- 
master up  the  river  Schwinge  to  the  custom-house  to  pay  the 
toll.  This  service  is  no  longer  performed,  but  the  oar-daty 
keeps  its  place  in  the  tariff,  and  continues  to  be  enforced. 

Thirdly — There  is  a  class  of  petty  exactions  connected  with 
the  Stade  tariff,  under  the  names  of  commission,  ship's  expenses, 
returu'certificate,  &c.,  which  swell  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments considerably ;  but  upon  which  we  are  not  disposed  to 
dwell,  because  we  understand  that  the  Government  of  Hanover 
does  not  attempt  to  defend  them.  In  the  semi-official  pamphlet 
purporting  to  be  a  reply  to  Mr  Hutt,  the  Hanoverian  govern- 
ment disclaims  all  responsibility  for  these  charges,  declarii^ 
that  they  are  the  invention  of  the  Hamburgh  brokers  for  their 
own  emolument*  We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  Government  of 
King  Ernest  will  lend  its  active  aid  towards  their  abolition; 
and  likewise  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  fishermen  of  Heligo- 
land, whose  lobsters  and  haddocks  suit  the  taste  of  the  Bruns- 
hausen officers  so  well,  that  a  part  of  every  such  cargo^  on  its 
way  to  Hamburgh,  is  retained  by  these  functionaries  as  a  sort 
of  tithe  in  kind.     This  illegal  proeeeding  is,  we  bdieve,  disap* 
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proved  of  by  the  bifi^ber  financial  aatborkies*;  bat  we  regret  to 
say  tbe  fishermen  (who  are  British  subjects)  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  redress. 

A  multitude  of  cases  are  on  record  in  which  British  traders 
have  been  harassed  by  the  Stade  authorities,  in  what  we  cannot 
but  eonstder  a  most  unjustifiable  way.  We  select  the  following 
from  among  those  stated  by  Mr  Hntt : — 

*  Some  time  ago,  Messrs  Gee,  Loft,  and  Co.,  of  Hull,  merchants  of 
great  wealth  and  of  tbe  highest  integrity,  shipped  for  Hamburgh  bj  the 
Faify,  C^tain  GreU,  a  vessel  which  was  loaded  by  them  with  a  general 
cargo,  three  bales  of  cottons,  or  merchandise.  In  the  hill  of  lading,  the 
ftrticJes  were  inadvertently  entered  as  haies  ofcoUon  twist — the  difference 
of  the  Stade  doty  was  about  78.  only*  All  the  ship's  other  papers  de- 
scribed the  goods  with  technical  correctness,  and  in  no  other  respect  was 
there  any  other  informality.  For  this  error  alone  in  the  bills  of  lading, 
tbe  Fairy  was  seized  by  order  of  the  Hanoverian  custom-house,  to  be 
released  only  on  Messrs  Gee,  Loft,  and  Co.;  paying  to  the  King  of  Han- 
orer  the  sum  of  L.215,  17s.  6d.  This  enormous  fine  was  paid,  and  all 
applications  for  reconsideration  were  unarailing ;  not  a  farthing  was  ever 
restored !  All  snspicion  of  fraudulent  intention  must  in  this  ease  be 
oat  of  the  question ;  the  undoubted  honour  and  integrity  of  the  parties 
00  tha  one  lAnd,  and  the  miserable  benefit  attainable  by  an  act  of 
HBuggling  (7s«)  on  the  other,  alike  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  a 
coostmction  of  the  irr^ularity.  It  was,  in  truth,  one  of  those  trifling 
iaaccaracies  in  the  ship's  papers  which  may  be  detected  in  the  clearance 
of  moat  of  the  ships  that  enter  our  ports  with  a  general  cargo ;  yet  it  was 
punished,  like  an  act  of  outrage  and  criminality,  with  a  fine  of  L.S15  and 
expenses,  in  the  law  courts  of  Hanover/— (P.  11.) 

In  the  semi-ofiicial  Reply  to  Mr  Hutt,  the  above  statement  is 
substantially  admitted,  but  it  is  contended  that  the  case  of  the 
'Fairy'  was  one  of  fraud,  meriting  confiscation. — '  The  action 

*  for  defraudation  brought  in  by  toe  toll-ofiScer  was  found  well 
'  grounded  by  the  court,  but  instead  of  confiscation  they  awarded 
'  a  penalty  of  about  L.150  only,  (not  L.2I5,  17s.  6d.)  by  way 
'  of  lenity  f     The  high  board  of  the  kingdom,  intending  to  make 

*  an  example  df  this  case,  tending  to  prevent  other  frauds,  declined 

*  the  moderation  of  the  Jiner—{Replyy  d.  32.) 

From  Mr  Hutt*s  collection  we  take  also  the  following : — 

'An  American  ship  arrived,  partFy  laden  with  tea;  the  master  deli^ 
vered  his  papers,  manifest,  kc,  all  in  due  course.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  duty  at  Stade  upon  tea, 
according  as  it  is  imported  in  chests,  boxes,  or  Ibs.^ — (It  should  be  ob- 
served, that  no  one  knows  or  understands  these  duties — not  even  the 
merchants  or  brokers ;  every  one  being  accustomed  to  pay  whatever  is 
demanded  without  a  question.)— i-The  difference  on  this  occasion  was 
tited  to  amount  to  a  considerable  sum — a  hundred  thousand  marks. 
Hm  ship  was  consigned  to  one  of  the  most  influential  merchants  of 
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Hamburgh,  Mr  Parish,  who, conddering  that  the  high  d«ty  was  improperiy 
charged,  made  application  to  hare  it  restored.  He  applied  with  W 
anccess — ^the  answer  being,  that  the  sum  was  already  carried  to  acconnt, 
and  the  Hanorerian  ofiBcers  nerer  restored ;  but  they  Jined  the  captain 
ten  doUarsfor  not  making  a  proper  report* — (Hutt,  Appendix,  p.  70.) 

This  case  is  not  denied  in  the  semi-oflicial  Keply ;  and  although 
the  name  of  the  ship  is  not  mentioned,  yet  the  name  of  the  highly 
respectable  mercantile  house  to  whom  she  was  oonsigned  being 
stated,  forbids  the  inference  of  misrepresentation.  We  can  vouch 
at  any  rate  for  the  occurrence  being  by  no  means  a  singular  one 
in  the  annals  of  the  Stade  tolls* 

To  these  instances  of  rexatious  procedure,  we  will  here  only 
add  one  of  recent  date.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  cases,  hot 
our  linuted  space  forbids  their  insertion,  nor  is  it  requisite  for  our 
purpose.  Tne  following  is  already  publicly  known.  We  insert 
It  according  to  the  version  of  the  Allgtmeine  Zeihmg : — 

<  Hamburgh,  JoNE  3. — Commerci4L  News. — We  hasten  to  bring  to 
your  knowledge  a  case  connected  with  the  Stade  toll,  which  will  not  a 
little  aBtonifih  the  mercanule  community.     Although  the  case  itself » 
only  one  of  the.  many  grievances  wherewith  the  Stade  toll  is  alroAy 
chargeable,  it  i«  nevertheless  invested  with  particular  importance,  as  hap- 
pening at  a  moment  when  a  commission  is  sitting  to  investigate  the 
antiquated  claims  at  issue.     From  what  has  transpired,  it  appears  that  in 
the  month  of  April  1840,  the  English  brig  Thornley,  Captain  Foreman, 
arrived  at  Hamburgh  from  Liverpool,  laden  with  a  general  cargo,  part 
whereof  consisted  of  a  quantity  of  East  India  Coruscos  nnt^  the  Stade 
duties  upon  which  were  paid  by  the  consignee,  according  to  the  raloe 
specitied  in  the  Liverpool  cocket.     It  further  appears  that  in  May  18^1, 
being  thirteen  months  later,  the  same  vessel  came  again  to  Hamburgh, 
laden  with  a  cargo  of  coals,  where,  upon  arriving,  the  captain  was  ia- 
formed  by  the  Hanoverian  authorities  that  in  the  former  year  he  bad 
violated  the  Stade  regulations,  inasmuch  as  the  declared  value  of  the 
Coruscos  nuts,  herein  before  referred  to,  was  below  their  market  pnce, 
and  that  consequently  he  must  pay  the  additional  duty  claimed  upon  the 
difference  of  valuation,  together  with  a  fine.     The  captain  sooght  to 
establish  bis  entire  innocence  in  the  matter  by  representing  that  he  was 
merely  the  carrier  of  the  goods,  and  knew  nothing  of  their  value  bejood 
what  was  specified  in  the  cocket,  and  this  the  more  naturally,  as  the 
wording   of  the   bill  of  lading  ran   as   usual,    *<  contents    unknown.' 
Assuming,  besides,  that  there  existed  just  ground  for  the  infliction  of  a 
penalty,  still  it  would  not  admit  of  application  to  the  carrier,  but  rather 
to  the  shipper,  or  the  consignee  of  the  goods ;  from  neither  of  wboin» 
owing  to  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  close  of  the  transaction,  would  the 
carrier  have  the  means  of  obtaining  restitution.     Conclusive  as  these 
arguments  appear,  they  were  nevertheless  treated  by  the  Hanoverian 
authorities  with  contumely,  the  captain  being  at  the  same  time  informed 
that  his  return  certificate  (without  wliich  he  conld  not  repass  Branahao- 
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sen)  would  be  withheld  until  he  should  pay,  or  lodge  security  for  the 
smoant  demanded  of  him.  Findfng,  eventuaHy,  all  remonstrance  rain, 
aod  that  neither  the  British  consul  nor  the  commissioner  of  the  British 
goTemment,  Mr  Ward,  could  afford  him  any  immediate  redress,  the 
captain  was  compelled  to  yield,  to  arert  further  unpleasant  consequences^ 
and  to  avoid  a  legal  process,  the  result  of  which,  he  might  be  pretty  cer- 
tain, would  be  adverse  to  him.    These  are  the  leading  facts  of  the  case.' 

Such  are  the  means  by  which  the  King  of  HaBover  does  not 
scmple  to  raise  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  commerce  of  the 
Elbe.  The  anoount  of  that  revenue  has,  we  believe,  never  been 
officially  communicated  by  Hanover  to  any  other  power ;  and  can 
therefore  only  be  estimated  by  conjecture.  Mr  Hutt  has,  we 
must  admit,  overstated  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr  Soetbeer's 
cakolation  of  500,000  marks  currency,  or  L.33,000  per  annum, 
appears  somewhat  under  the  mark ;  as  the  followin|^  statement, 
which  we  have  taken  some  pains  to  compile  from  official  recorda 
pres^ved  in  Hamburgh,  will  show  :*- 

StmiemetU  of  the  number  of  Shipe  which  have  paid  the  Stade  Dutiee 
at  HavAuTghy  with  the  amount  of  eueh  paymentJt^  and  the  average 
rtUe  per  shipy  during  the  ii»  years  Jrom  1834  to  1839  inclusive  : — 


Amoont  of  Tolls  leried  on 

NatioDS. 

Kamber  of 
Ships. 

MercbandlM   and   Vessols, 
together  with    Ships'   Rx. 
penses    «nd    CoiqiqIssIob. 
Computed  in  Sterling. 

ATersge 

Amotint 

per  Ship 

tn  Sterlinf  , 

£        s.    d. 

£    s,    d. 

British,  . 

4,400 

78,036     9     0 

17  15    0 

Danish, 

^,703 

14,676     8     0 

8  11     0 

Hamborgn,     •        • 

1,496 

17,382  11     0 

11   12    0 

Hanoverima,  . 

1,280 

4,944  14     0 

3  17     0 

Dotdi,  . 

936 

7,506  14     0 

8    0    0 

Breoiea, 

494 

2,788     3     0 

5  IS    0 

Oldenbwrgh,  . 

483 

1,682    4     0 

3  10    0 

Fiench,           .         • 

416 

6,942    9     0 

16  14     0 

United  States, 

241 

8,404     0     0 

34  17     0 

Prussian,         «         • 

194 

4,821  14     0 

24  17     0 

Other  Sutes, 

775 

9,848     8     0 

12     1     0 

Total,  1834  to  1839, 

12,418 

156,433  14    0 

12  12     0 

Yearly  average  for ) 
all  Ships,     .          / 

2,070 

26,072    6    0 

12  12    0 

Yearly  average   for) 
Bniiab  Ships,        / 

'  783 

13,006     1     0 

17  15     0 
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The  preceding^  statement  refers  to  Stade  duties  paid  at  Ham- 
burgh ;  but  from  the  official  records,  it  also  appears  that,  in 
addition  to  the  ships  above  specified,  the  further  number  of 
15,362  passed  by  Stade,  and  became  liable  to  the  tolls;  but  are 
understood  to  have  dischai^ed  at  Altona,  and  other  places  than 
at  Hamburgh.  Adding,  therefore,  these  vessels  to  the  12,418 
respecting  which  the  particulars  are  given,  the  whole  number  of 
ships  whereon  the  Stade  tolls  were  levied  during  the  six  yean 
from  1834  to  1839,  mav  probably  have  reached  27,780,  or  an 
average  of  4630  (insteacf  of  2070)  annually.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  observed^  that  the  class  of  vessels  discharging  and  paying 
toll  at  Altona,  or  elsewhere  than  at  Hamburgh,  consist  chWdy 
of  colliers,  and  vessels  of  small  burthen ;  and  thal^  consequentlf , 
the  averages  of  L.12, 1 2s.  and  L.17, 15^.,  shown  respectively  by 
the  preceding  table,  are  much  too  high  to  be  applicable  to  lii% 
smaller  class  of  vessels.  The  probMUiy  seems  to  be,  that  tlie 
total  amount  of  Stade  tolls  levied  annually  is  about  L.45,0M;  of 
which  British  commerce  pays  one-half,  or  L.22,500. 

We  have  thus  seen  to  how  lai^e  an  amount  the  comnieieeof 
the  Elbe  is  subjected  to  Hanoverian  taxation;  but  it  cannot \)e 
too  often  repeated  that  Hanover  claims  the  right  of  increas- 
ing even  the  present  rates,  and  that  in  a  way  which  wonU 
peculiarly  affect  British  manufactured  goods.  To  explain  thi^, 
let  us  take  the  important  articles  of  calico  and  cotton  twist.  In  the 
three  years  1835  to  1837,  Hamburgh  imported  from  Great  Britain 
96,104  bales  of  twist,  and  49,979  bales  of  calico.  The  Hanoverian 
Custom-house  charged  these  by  the  package — the  twist  paying 
six  schilling?,  and  the  calico  thirty-two  schillings  (Hamburgh 
money)  per  bale,  which,  together,  produced  a  revenue  equal  to 
L.l  1, 1 25  sterling.  Now,  if  the  officers,  instead  of  charging  by 
the  bale,  had  enk)rced  the  rates  for  number,  .measure,  or  w^ig^^ 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Tariff,* — charging  the  twist  by 
the  bundle,  and  the  calico  by  the  piece,  or  ell — as  they  are  en- 
titled to  do  upon  the  assumption  of  the  legality  of  the  present 
Tariff,  the  duties  upon  the  above-mentioned  quantities  of  twist 


*  The  Tariff  of  1821  contains  the  following  declan^tion  under  the 
bead  of  Cat  tune  (Caliro,)  p.  24 : — 

*  The  rate  per  package  here,  and  with  all  articles  specificaHj  rated  ac- 

<  cording  to  number,  measure,  or  weight,  is  merely  sohstitiited  ;  eo  that 

<  its  admission  in  this,  or  an  altered  mode,  or  its  total  aholttton,  itenfire- 

<  ]y  at  the  pleasure  of  the  authorities  of  the  castoms,  who  reserve  to 
*  themselves  the  right  of  demanding  specific  declaration.' 
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and  cftlioo  would  have  amounted  to  no  legs  than  L.9I9O74  ster* 
liog,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  eight-fold !  To  concede 
to  Hanover  the  right  of  enforcing  her  present  tariff,  would  thus 
be  virtually  enabling  her  at  pleasure  to  annihilate  oar  trade  by 
the  EH  he;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  British  manufactures 
could  continue  to  be  introduced  into  Germany  by  way  of  Ham- 
burgh, if  Hanover  should  ever  actually  enforce  the  payment  of 
what  she  claims  as  the  full  extent  of  her  legitimate  rights. 

That  British  merchants  should  patiently  submit  to  a  system  of 
exaction  such  as  that  we  have  described,  was  hardly  to  be  ex* 
pected ;  and,  in  fact,  for  mfiny  years  past,  frequent  and  strong 
appeals  have  been  made  by  them  to  the  British  Government  to 
procure  either  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Stade  tollSf  or  their 
rednotion  to  a  legal  standard.  It  became,  therefore,  the  duty 
of  the  British  Cabinet  to  remonstrate  with  that  of  Hanover  upon 
this  important  subject ;  and  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  whilst 
that  monarch  still  wore  the  double  crown  which  was  severed  by 
his  death.  Lord  Palmerston  called  upon  the  Hanoverian  adminis* 
tratJon  to  revise  the  Stade  tariff,  upon  a  legitimate  basis,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  existing  interests  of  commerce.  How  it  has 
happened  that  such  a  revision  has  never  yet  taken  place,  will 
be  m  some  measure  understood,  by  stating  the  nature  of  the 
defence  set  up  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  Hanover ;  and  the 
grounds  on  which  the  British  Government  deemed  it  their  duty 
to  insist  upon  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  the  reform  of  its 
rexatious  abuses. 

The  Stade  tolls  are  undoubtedly  of  ancient  origin ;  in  as  far 
as  it  appears  that  in  early  times  a  toll  of  some  sort  was  levied  at 
that  place.     But  what  was  the  nature  of  that  ancient  toll,  or  in 
what  manner  the  existing  tariff  is  derived  from  it,  has  never 
yet  been  explained  by  the  Hanoverian  Government.     In  the 
'authentic  history,'  as  it  is  termed,  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
lemi-oflBcial  Reply  to  Mr  Hutt,  the  origin  of  the  toll  is  attempt- 
ed to  be  traced  to  various  different  sources — to  an  act  of  Charle^ 
magne — an  ecclesiastical  donation  of  Louis  the  Pious— a  grant 
of  the  Emperor  Conrad  in  1038— a  transfer  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  in  1062  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Bremen— and  a  sub- 
lequent  prfrt%ftcm  of  the  German  Empire  in  1259,  requiring 
all  diips  sailing  up  the  Elbe  to  stop  off  Stade  and  pay  tribute. 
We  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  whether  the  documents 
thos  relied  on  really  offer  any  thing  like  a  fair  foundation  for  the 
luperstructure  of  the  modem  Uar^;  but  we  must  say  that  we 
cannot  discover  any  such  basis.    We  cannot  see  that  any  thing  be- 
yond a  market*toll  was  originally  granted  or  contemplated.    The 
Archbishops  of  Bremen  seem  to  have  oopvertf^d  the  simple  right 
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of  holding  a  market  at  Stade  into  a  feigned  priyilege  of  a  com- 
pulsory market ;  requiring  all  vessels  passing  up  fitmi  the  sea  to 
fay  to  and  pay  a  transit  toll,  as  a  sort  of  composition  for  the 
assumed  right  of  sale  in  the  forced  market.  How  far  the  alleged 
privilegmm  of  1259  may  hare  legalized  the  forced  market  claim^ 
ed,  is  now  very  unimportant ;  because  all  these  droits  d'etape,  or 
forced  harbour  duties,  in  the  German  rivers,  were  entirely  abo- 
lished by  an  express  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

The  main  question  at  issue  between  Great  Britain  and  Haa- 
o\*er,  is  with  respect  to  the  validity  of  the  treaty  concluded  b  the 
year  1691  between  Sweden  and  Hamburgh — to  which  treaty  is 
annexed  a  tariff,  dated  in  1692,  of  duties  to  be  thenceforward 
paid  at  Stade  (then  in  the  possession  of  Sweden)  by  the  sub- 
jects of  all  nations ;  with  the  exception  of  the  citizens  of  Ham- 
burgh, who  are  thereby  exempted  from  the  toll.  This  tariff  is 
fitr  more  favourable  to  commerce  than  the  existing  tolls;  for,  be- 
sides being  simpler  and  less  multi£mous,  the  rates  are  very  muck 
lower ;  the  principle  of  the  Tariff  of  1692  being  an  €id  valorem  taxa- 
tion of  one-sixteenth  per  cent.  The  concluding  words  of  this  tuif 
are  as  follows : — *  Forasmuch  as  various  other  sorts  of  wares, 
^  especially  of  gold,  silver,  or  jewels,  &c.,  may  hereafter  appear, 

*  which  are  not  included  under  the  foregoing  heads,  in  such 

*  cases  recourse  shall  be  had  to  the  well-founded  rule  of  the  old 
^  Toll  Rolls,  that  the  same  must  always  be  declared  according 
^  to  the  true  value ;  and  for  the  same  for  every  100  marks  worth 
^  shall  one  schilling  toll  be  paid.' 

Sixteen  Hamburgh  schillings  making  one  mark,  the  duty  thus 
imposed  is  in  the  ratio  of  one-sixteenth  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and 
this  duty  is  in  fact  specifically  applied  to  various  articles  enu- 
merated in  the  tariff.  The  clause  cited  applies  the  ad  valorem 
duty  to  all  unenumerated  articles.  The  tariff  comprises  twenty 
different  heads  or  classifications;  under  one  of  these  heads,  entitled 

*  French  and  English  galanterie  wares,'  various  articles  of  gold, 
silver,  &c.,  are  specified;  and  it  is  with  reference  to  these  that  the 
words,  *  especially  of  gold,  silver,  or  jewels,'  occur ;  but  the 
clause  is  clearly  general  in  its  operation,  and  was  evidently  de- 
signed to  comprehend  all  goods  whatever  not  previously  enu- 
merated in  the  tariff. 

We  beg  particularly  to  notice  the  fact,  that  the  principle  of 
one^sixteenth  per  cent  was  not  introduced  for  the  first  time  by 
the  tariff  of  1692;  but  that  this  rate  of  charge  on  non-enume- 
rated goods  is  declared  to  have  been  thewelUeetablidiedndeofihe 
old  tou^rolk.  The  correctness  of  this  assertion  has  been  tried 
by  the  examination  of  one  of  these  old  toll-rolls,  dated  in  the 
year  1606 ;  which  is  in  every  respect  an  ofiicial  document,  and  was 
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regularly  deposited  in  tbe  Imperial  Chancery  of  the  German 
Empire,  at  Ratisbon.  This  old  tariff  concludes  thus  : — ^*  What- 
'  soever  else,  whether  gold  or  silver,  or  other  merchandise, 
'  whereof  mention  has  not  been  made  in  this  toll-roil,  shall  pay 

*  to  the  toll  one  Lubeck  schilling  for  every  100  marks  worth 

*  of  gold  and  silver,  or  other  such  (unmentioned)  merchan- 
•dise/ 

After  this,  can  any  doubt  remain  that  the  rate  of  one-sixteenth 
percent  was  the  ancient  recognized  basis  of  the  Stade  toils  ?  A 
comparison  of  the  tariff  of  1606  with  that  of  1692,  shows,  not 
only  that  this  was  the  case,  but  that,  in  the  latter  tariff,  the 
rates  are  nowhere  reduced,  but  in  many  instances  raised ;  on  ac- 
count, it  may  be  presumed,  of  the  increasing  value  of  the 
articles.  The  ad  valorem  principle  of  charge,  however,  was 
essentially  the  same  in  both  tariffs. 

Not  only  do  the  old  tariffs  limit  the  rates  upon  non •enumerated 
goods  to  one-sixteenth  per  cent,  but  in  respect  of  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  enumerated  articles,  the  option  is  given  to  the  im- 
porter, if  dissatified  with  the  rates,  to  produce  his  invoice,  and 
pay  one-sixteenth  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  lay  the  more  stress 
upon  this  equitable  provision,  because  it  has  been  seen  that  the 
modem  tariff  has  illegally  transferred  the  option  to  the  custom^ 
house  officers  alone — a  most  dangerous  alteration,  and  one  which 
has  led  to  much  of  the  oppression  now  sustained  by  the  public 
at  the  hands  of  those  functionaries. 

The  British  government  maintains  against  Hanover  the  va- 
lidity of  the  treaty  of  1691.  It  has  consequently  demanded  the 
restoration  of  the  tariff  annexed  to  that  treaty;  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  principle  of  one-sixteenth  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  the 
nile  of  charge  upon  non-enumerated  goods;  and  the  re-transfer  from 
the  custom-house  to  the  merchant  of  the  option  in  the  mode  of 

Cayment,  to  which  the  latter  is  entitled  by  ancient  usage,  and 
y  the  treaty.  The  King  of  Hanover  pointedly  refus^  com- 
pliance with  these  demands ;  and  for  some  time  appealed  de- 
termined to  enforce  his  present  exactions  to  the  full  extent. 
But  the  question  having  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  Par- 
liament by  Mr  Hutt,  (whose  speeches  on  this  subject,  and 
on  the  Sound  dues,  entitle  him  to  the  thanks  of  all  interested  in 
British  commerce,)  a  strong  expression  of  opinion  went  forth 
from  both  sides  of  the  House ;  which  so  fiar  abated  the  pertinacity 
of  Hanover,  that  Lord  Palmerston  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
^OTemment  of  that  coiintry  to  consent  to  a  revision  of  the  exist- 
ing tariff;  and  it  was  further  agreed  that  British  and  Hanoverian 
Commissioners  should  meet  at  Hamburgh,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  such  a  revision,  and  of  framing  a  new  tariff  suitable  to 
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the  present  state  of  commercial  intercourse.  Accordingly,  a 
mixed  Commission  was  appointedi  which  met  at  Hamburgh  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1841. 

At  the  first  conference,  as  we  are  informed  that  the  British  Corner 
missioner,  Mr  Ward,  called  upon  his  Hanoverian  colleagues  to 
agree  upon  a  basis  upon  which  their  future  proceedings  should 
rest ;  and  proposed  that  the  new  tariff  should  be  framed*  upon  the 
basis  of  one-sixteenth  per  cent  ad  valorem  ;  that  the  option  as  to 
the  mode  of  payment  should  be  restored  to  the  merchant ;  that 
all  exactions — such  as  commission,  ships*  expenses,  &c.,  not 
sanctioned  by  the  tariff  of  1692 — should  be  entirely  abolished; 
and  that  no  nnes  should  be  inflicted  but  such  as  were  of  reason- 
able  amount,  and  had  been  previously  fixed  and  notified  to  the 
commercial  world.  The  Hanoverian  Commissioners  not  only  ob^ 
jected  to  these  proposals,  but,  strange  to  say,  refused  to  negotiate 
upon  any  given  basis  whatever ;  contending  that  none  was  neces- 
sary beyond  that  furnished  by  the  tariff  of  1821 — the  table  of 
duties  actually  in  force.  Now,  waiving  the  question  how  far  tbe 
appointment  of  a  revising  Commission  was  equivalent  to  Vi 
admission  by  Hanover  of  the  illegality  of  the  present  tariff;  ve 
can  conceive  no  greater  absurdity  than  to  attempt  to  revise,  item 
by  item^  a  tariff  containing  6688  different  duties,  without  first 
fixing  the  principle  upon  which  each  particular  duty  should  be 
subjected  to  revision.  We  appeal  to  common  sense  whether 
the  object  which  the  two  Governments  jointly  professed  to  have 
in  view,  was  likely  to  be  attained  by  such  an  attempt  ?  The 
lives  of  the  Commissioners  would  scarcely  have  been  long  enough 
to  accomplish  such  a  task. 

The  disagreement  of  the  Hamburgh  Commissioners  with  re- 
spect to  a  basis,  brought  back  the  negotiations  into  the  hands  of 
the  two  Governments.  The  nature  of  these  negotiations  may  be 
pretty  correctly  ascertained,  after  perusal  of  the  publications  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  Mr  Hutt's  pamphlet,  and  Dr  Soet- 
beer's  essay,  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  generally 
the  case  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  *  Reply  grounded  upon 
*  Records,'  will  put  him  in  possession,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
that  of  Hanover.  This  Reply  is  altogether  a  very  singular  pro- 
duction. The  naweie  of  its  Anglo-German  style  is  amusing; 
but  tbe  author  deserves  credit  for  the  ingenuity  which  he  has 
displayed  in  making  the  most  of  a  bad  case.  The  following  is, 
we  believe,  a  correct  outline  of  the  reasons  alleged  by  J&no* 
ver  for  refusing  to  admit  the  maximum  of  one-sixteenth  per 
cent  ad  valorem^  established  by  the  treaty  of  1691,  and  for 
maintaining  the  legality  of  the  modern  tariff  of  1821.  The  va- 
lidity of  these  reasons  will  be  estimated  by  considering  seriatim 
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^  which  may^  and  for  aught  we  know,  ha^e  been 
^  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

^ends,  in  the  first  place,  that  Great  Britain,  not 

\  <rty  to  the  treaty  of  1691,  has  no  right  to  ap- 

'^  the  validity  of  that  treaty  is  a  question  exclu- 

'^\^  'er  and  Hamburgh,  the  representatives  of  the 

^      '       \,  'Britain  replies,  that  she  does  not  affect  to 

^ntracting  party,  but  from  the  knowledge 

hy  one  of  the  parties,  and  with  whose 

^ ^  ^  identical,  has  uniform! v  regarded  it 

he  tariff  of  1692,  as  the  basis  of  a 

s  validity  no  more  than  Hanover 

"'    "         <^  f  18*21,  proposed  as  the  Hano- 

^  treaty  of  1691  is  not  to  be 
^     ^ ^  hen,  unless  some  other  legal 

,  it  follows  that  British  sub«* 

.tiy  thing  at  all. 

v9  the  treaty  of  1691,  on  the  ground 

u  about  by  bribery  of  the  Swedish  Commis- 

.  lurther,  that  it  has  never  been  acted  upon ;  that 

'«  liritain  has  never  appealed  to  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 

Siye  her  sanction  to  the  present  tariff  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna* 
ritain  answers^  that  the  treaty  was  formallv  ratified  by  both 
the  contracting  parties.  It  received  the  ratification  of  Charle;8 
aL,  King  of  Sweden,  on  the  31st  October  1691;  and  on 
the  15th  August  1692,  that  monarch  ordered  its  promulgation, 
u  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  of 
^hich  he  was  then  sovereign.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty 
by  Hamburgh  was  published  by  authority  of  the  Senate  on  the 
^6th  August  1692 ;  and  copies  of  the  treaty,  with  the  tariff  an- 
nexed, and  of  the  ratifications,  were  printed  in  the  same  vear,  for 
public  use,  both  at  Hamburgh  and  at  Stade.  Even,  therefore, 
jf  tbe  alleged  bribery  could  be  proved,  which  it  has  not  yet  been, 
it  would  not  in  the  smallest  degree  invalidate  the  treaty  ;  after 
its  formal  ratification  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  contracting  states. 
A  more  dangerous  doctrine  to  the  peace  of  the  world  can  scarcely 
he  conceived,  than  that  it  is  competent  to  a  power  affected  by  an 
tncient  treaty,  to  avoid  the  fulfilment  of  that  treaty,  b^  impugn- 
ing the  means  by  which  it  was  brought  about.  History  has 
n>any  strange  tales  to  tell  of  the  ways  and  means  whereby  treaties 
U^e  been  negotiated ;  and  if  this  supposed  test  were  to  be  generally 
itppUed,  we  fear  that  sad  havoc  would  be  made  in  the  diplo- 
matic relations  of  Europe.  We  are  sure  that  no  such  doctrine 
^ill  be  found  in  any  of  the  authorities  on  international  law. 
V^ttel,  on  the  contrary,  expre^ly  holds,  that  no  treaty  can  b^ 
qoe^tioned  after  the  formal  ratification  of  it  by  the  competent 
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MTemgn  po»en ;  and  that  no  state  is  at  liberty  to  repudiate  a 
treaty  afterwards,  either  on  the  score  of  being  ag^iered  by  it, 
or  on  any  other  account ;  for  it  n  proper,  he  contends,  for  tnose 
who  make  such  engagements  to  consider  well  the  results  before 
they  enter  into  them.  Now,  Hanover  having  succeeded  to  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  Sweden,  as  regards  the  duchies  of 
Bremen  and  Verden,  King  Ernest  is  as  much  bound  by  the 
treaty  at  this  day  as  King  Charles  XI.  was  on  the  day  after  bn 
rali6cation  of  it. 

The  same  answer  is  also  applicable  to  the  plea  of  non-nser ; 
for,  even  if  the  treaty  had  never  been  acted  on,  Hanover  woald 
be  under  an  obligation,  both  moral  and  legal,  to  observe  it,  when 
called  on  by  tbe  state  with  whom  the  contract  was  made  and 
ratified.  But  this  plea  is,  we  understand,  entirely  at  variance 
with  historical  facts;  for,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  there  it 
ample  proof  on  record,  that  tbe  treaty  in  qaestion  was  recognized 
and  appealed  to  in  many  instances,  by  the  governments  of  Swe- 
den and  Denmark,  whilst  they  successively  held  tbe  duchies 
mentioned,  up  to  the  year  1715;  and  by  Hanover  herself,  after 
she  acquired  in  that  year  the  possession  which  was  6nally  COD^ 
firmed  to  her  by  the  peace  of  Stockholm  in  171S.  These  histo- 
rical instances,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  city  of  Hamburgh 
baving,  from  the  date  of  the  treaty  down  to  the  present  time, 
constantly  invoked  it,  and  protested  against  its  violation,  would 
se«m  to  refute  sufficiently  the  allegation  of  non-user.  Ilie  fiut 
is,  that  the  tariff  oi  1692  was  in  force  when  the  town  of  Stade 
cameinto  the  possession  of  Hanover;  and  noother  tariff  was  rec<f- 
niHed  at  that  period,  either  by  Hanover  or  any  other  potver. 

With  respect  to  the  non-interference  of  Great  Britain  in  timet 
past,  we  can  easily  imagine  that  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  to  the  British  throne,  may  have  made  it  a  delicate  mat- 
ter for  a  British  minister  to  press  upon  his  sovereign  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  branch  of  his  foreign  revenue.  According  to  Horace 
Walpole,  indeed,  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  were  ac- 
quired for  Hanover  by  English  influence, '  and  with  L.  150,000 
of  English  gold ;  but,  however  this  may  have  been,  the  infer- 
ence is  unfair,  tbatthe  silence  of  the  British  government  in  past 
times,  with  respect  to  these  tolls,  ought  to  be  construed  at  a 
'  >n  of  Hanover's  present  claims.  Still  less  can  it  be  said, 
sat  Britain,  as  a  party  to  tbe  Congress  of  Vienna,  coo- 
be  existing  tariff  of  duties ;  because  it  is  well  known 
It  tariff  was  not  communicated  to  any  power,  or  pab- 
y  Hanover,  until  the  end  of  the  year  1821  ;  so  that  the 
l^overnment  could  not  possibly  have  had  any  cognizance 
the  period  of  the  Session  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
ihould  these  argument^  not  previul,  Hanover  has  othen 
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in  store;  for  she  claims  to  enforce  the  present  tariff  by  virtue  of 
the  privilegium  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  1259,  before 
alluded  to ;  and  in  pursuance  of  guarantees  which  she  professes 
to  find  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  in  the  general  act  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Lastly,  she  insists  upon  her  indefeasi- 
ble right  to  these  duties  as  an  ancient  Sea-  Toll. 

The  imperial  privilege  of  the  year  1259,  is  thus  recited  in  the 
semi-oflScial  reply  to  Mr  Hutt.     *  Omnes  mercatores  de  man 
'  venientes  cum  rebus  suis  non  transeant  sed  ad  civitatem  Sta- 
*  densem  una  cum  navibus  applicent,  et  tres  aquas  ibi  jaceant.' 
In  what  way  this  ancient  privilege  can  be  connected  with  the 
present  Tariff,  the  British  Government  might  well  require  to  be 
explained,  if  it  were  worth  while.     But  the  enquiry  is  scarcely 
necessary ;  because  the  privilege  was  evidently  of  the  nature  of 
a  staple  or  forced  harbour  duty,  such  as  anciently  existed  at 
Hamburgh,  Magdeburgh,  and  other  places  on  the  Elbe,  as  well 
as  at  Cologne,  and  elsewhere  on  the   Rhine,  and  other  rivers. 
These  forced  harbour  duties  were  among  the  greatest  burthens 
upon  trade  in  the  middle  ages,  and  were  happily  abolished  by 
the  116th  article  of  the  gent^ral  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna* 
They  are  consequently  now  illegal,  whether  at  Stade  or  at  any 
other  place. 

To  the  alleged  guarantee  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648,  Britain  replies,  that  its  validity  must  depend  upon  the 
&ct,  whether  or  not  the  Stade  toll  had  a  legal  existence  pre- 
vious to  that  year.  The  Westphalian  treaty  confirmed  all  tolls 
rightfully  existing,  but  it  by  no  means  assured  doubtful  titles ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  expressly  abolished  alf  tolls  and  duties  which 
bad  been  established  illegally,  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
Emperor  and  Electors.  It  is  certain  that  the  tariff  of  1821 
could  not  have  been  so  confirmed ;  because  it  had  no  existence  in 
the  year  1648.  The  tariff  then  in  force  appears  to  have  been 
the  old  toll-roll  of  1606 ;  which  we  have  before  described  as  being 
Ibunded  on  the  principle  of  one-sixteenth  per  cent  ad  valorem  ; 
and  this,  if  any,  must  have  been  the  tariff  guaranteed  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia. 

But  neither,  says  Britain,  has  any  guarantee  been  given 
by  the  treaty  of  Vienna;  for  the  Stade  duties  are  either  a 
river-toll,  or  a  sea-toll.  If  they  are  a  river-toll,  they  have  never 
been  regulated  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  the  river-bordering  states  of  the  Elbe ;  if  they  are  a  sea- 
toU,  the  river-bordering  states  have  no  power  either  to  regulate 
or  guarantee  them ;  and  Hanover  can  only  be  entitled  to  them, 
in  aa  far  as  they  are  sanctioned  by  treaty,  or  are  levied  in  return 
for  some  corresponding  benefit  afforded  to  navigation. 
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The  lOBtby  and  subsequent  arddes  of  the  Vienna  act^  provide 
that  the  powers  whose  states  are  separated  or  crossed  by  the  same 
navigable  river,  shall  regulate  by  common  consent  all  that  relates 
to  its  navigation;  and  that  for  such  purpose  Commissioners  shall 
be  appointed  by  those  powers.  The  river  duties  are  to  be  placed 
on  a  uniform  system  ;  and  the  tarilFs  and  custom-houses  regulated 
in  the  particular  manner  which  the  act  has  prescribed*  Now,  it 
is  not  pretended  that  the  Stade  tolls  have  yet  been  subjected  to 
any  revision  or  regulation  of  this  nature.  What  the  Elbe  Navi^ 
tion  Commission  did  at  Dresden  in  June  1821 ,  (as  appears  by  the 
]  &th  article  of  the  Act  of  that  Commission,)  was  to  renounce  or 
postpone  discussion  with  respect  to  the  Stade  toll — Denmark  and 
Hamburgh  protesting  at  the  same  time  for  their  rights  according 
to  the  treaty  of  1691.  The  river-bordering  states  left  the  ques- 
tion open — pending  the  negotiations  which  Hanover  was  directed 
to  commence  with  Hamburgh  and  Denmark.  These  negotiations 
led  to  no  result ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Commissioners  of 
the  river^bordering  states  have  never  either  entered  upon  an  ex* 
aminatiou  of  the  tariff,  (which  was  not  presented  to  them  until 
six  months  after  their  resolution  of  June  1821,)  nor  have  they 
fulfilled  any  of  their  functions  in  respect  of  its  regulation..  The 
question  has  been  left  in  statu  quOy  from  the  year  1815  down  to 
tlie  present  time.* 

There  is  a  manifest  inconsistency  in  the  Government  of  Hano- 
ver claiming  these  tolls  under  a  guarantee  of  the  river-bordermg 
states^  pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna ;  and  at  the  same  time 
maintaming  thcd  they  are  sea-toUs,  over  which  the  river-bordering 
states  of  the  Elbe  had  no  sort  of  control.  We  think  that  this  is  a 
kind  ot  special  pleading  of  which  Great  Britain  has  much  reason 
to  complain.  Hanover  has,  of  course^  the  right  to  shape  her 
own  case  in  the  way  she  finds  most  conducive  to  her  own  object; 
but  that  must,  indeed^  be  a  bad  cause  which  it  is  thought  neces- 
sary to  defend  by  separate  pleas  altogether  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  The  question-  is,  however,  quite  immaterial  to  British 
interests*  For  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  if  the  Stade  toll 
be  a  river-toll,  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  remain  to  be 
exercised,  before  any  sort  of  g^uanmtee  can  be  attributed  to  tbftt 


*  The  Elbe  Navigation  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  meet  again 
at  Dresden  during  the  winter  of  1841-42.  Up  to  the  time  of  these 
sheets  going  to  pre89,  we  have  not  received  any  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  Commitrion ;  but  its  past  history  inspires  no  confidence  that 
the  result  of  its  present  deliberations,  will  be  of  any  real  utility  as  re« 
gards  the  reduction  of  the  Stade  Tolls^ 
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treaty ;  and  if  a  sea-toll,  the  right  mmt  depend  entirely  upon 
the  treaty  of  1691;  as  Hanover  never  has  done  any  thing  for 
commerce  or  navigation,  entitling  her  to  the  smallest  remuneration 
io  the  shape  of  a  compensating  duty.  Let  the  Stade  duties  be 
called  a  sea-toll ;  and  in  that  case  let  Hanover,  if  she  can,  show 
any  other  foundation  of  right  than  the  treaty  of  1691.  If  she 
cannot  do  this,  then  she  is  bound  to  accede  to  the  just  and  rea« 
sonable  demand  of  Great  Britain^  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  the  basis 
of  one-sixteenth  per  cent;  and  to  abstain  from  any  longer  violating 
those  principles  of  public  law,  which  have  £een  so  well  and 
happily  settled  among  civilized  nations^ 

The  merchants  of  London,  of  Hull,  and  of  other  British  ports^ 
have  for  years  past  been  memorializing  the  Government,  and 
petitioning  Parliament,  for  the  redress  of  these  grievances ;  but 
aitherto  no  relief  has  been  obtained.  We  are  very  far  from  attri^ 
bating  any  sort  of  blame  to  her  Majesty's  late  Government  in 
this  matter ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  the  straightforward,  un- 
compromising course  taken  by  Lord  Palmerston,  was  precisely 
that  which  a  British  Minister  ought  to  pursue^  The  queft* 
tion  of  international  law  is  most  clearly  on  the  side  of  the 
merchants ;  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their 
Government  against  the  exactions  in  which  Hanover  persists^ 
aot  only  in  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  international  jus- 
tice, but  in  the  rery  face  of  an  existing  treaty*  Lord  Palmerston 
distinctly  and  formally  notified  to  the  Government  of  Hanover^ 
that  Britain  would  no  longer  consent  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Stade-toUs,  except  on  the  legal  basis  of  one-sixteenth  per  cent. 
The  present  advisers  of  the  Crown  have  only  to  follow  the 
road  which  has  thus  been  opened  and  made  clear  for  them.  Let 
them  abate  nothing  from  Lord  Palmerston's  conditions  of  set-^ 
tiement;  and  the  btade  tariff  will  speedily  be  placed  upon  a 
legal  and  reasonable  footing*  This  is  the  first  step.  Whether 
it  may  hereafter  be  expedient  to  negotiate  a  total  discontinuance 
of  these  tolls  in  return  for  an  equivalent  compensation,  is  more 
than  can  yet  be  determined ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  British 
Government  cannot  be  a  party  to  any  such  negotiation,  until  the 
tariffs  shall  first  have  been  placed  upon  the  legal  basisi  according  to 
^hich  alone  any  estimate  for  compensation  would  be  admissible. 
When  the  King  of  Hanover  shall  have  reduced  the  tolls  from 
L.45,000  to  L.5000  per  annum,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk 
of  purchasing  an  absolute  exemption  for  British  commerce — but 
not  till  then. 

There  remains  only  one  consideration  to  be  noticed,  to  which, 
io  cor  judgment,  not  the  smallest  weight  ought  to  be  attached. 
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It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  the  coercion  of  Hanover  in 
respect  of  the  Stade  tariff,  would  lead  to  her  accession  to  the 
German  Customs-Union.     Now,  if  it  be  really  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  Hanover  to  accede  to  that  union,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Hanoverian  Government  to  promote  the  accession ;  bat,  if 
it  is  not  their  interest,  can  it  be  supposed  that  that  Government 
will  so  far  outrage  its  duties  as  to  join  the  Union,  merely  upon  the 
supposition  that  such  a  proceeding  might  be  prejudicial  to  British 
interests  on  the  Continent  ?  In  point  of  fact,  we  believe  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  indifference  to  the  interests  of  this  country, 
whether  Hanover  does  or  does  not  become  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Zollverein,  and  we  deprecate  any  meddling  in  this  matter  oo 
the  part  of  Britain.     Even  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  about  an 
arrangement  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  North- Western  or  Han- 
overian Customs- Union,  we  should  dislike  exceedingly  to  see 
the  British  Government  engaged  in  such  a  negotiation.     The 
result  would  be  of  small  importance  in  itself,  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  lasting  ;  for  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the  national  feel- 
ings of  all  Germany.     Let  us  not  be  diverted  by  any  such  tft- 
culations  or  apprehensions  from  the  real  object  now  in  view— 
which  is,  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  to  British  shipping, 
by  reducing  the  illegal  tolls  levied  there  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Hanover.  The  abolition  of  the  Stade  tolls  would  make  Ham- 
burgh in  reality  a  free  port ;  and  would  be,  under  present  circum- 
stances, the  simplest  and  surest  measure  that  could  be  effected 
for  furthering  the  prosperity  of  our  trade  with  Germany. 


Art.  V. — Moral  Philosophy^  or  the  Duties  of  Man^  considered 
in  his  Indimdual^  Social^  and  Domestic  Capacities.  By  Gbobgb 
Combe.     12mo.     Edinburgh:  1840. 

^X^B  beg  it  may  be  distinctly  understood  that  in  speakinu 
^^  freely  of  Phrenology,  and  of  Mr  Combe  as  the  High 
Priest  of  its  doctrines,  we  have  not  the  very  slightest  intention 
of  treating  him  disrespectfully  as  a  man,  or  member  of  society. 
On  the  contrary,  we  well  know  and  sincerely  respect  his  worto, 
his  abilities,  his  untiring  activity  of  mind,  and  his  humane  and 
liberal  principles.  But  our  regard  for  the  individual  must  not 
be  allowed  to  restrain  our  right  of  pronouncing  judgment,  in  such 
terms  as  we  think  merited,  upbn  his  doctrines — a  right,  of  the 
exercise  of  which  it  would  be  peculiarly  inconsistent  and  ungrace- 
ful in  him  to  complain ;  seeing  no  one  has  ever  more  largely  and 
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freely  exercised  it,  even  with  respect  to  men  ivhom  the  world 
generally  revere  as  lights  and  ornaments  of  their  species. 

We  must  observe  ftirther,  that  it  is  not  our  intention,  at  pre- 
sent, to  enter  into  the  general  question  as  to  the  truth  of  pnre- 
nology.    In  order  to  have  space  sufficient  for  noticing  even  a  small 

f>art  of  the  later  exhibitions  of  the  sect,  we  are  obliged  to 
eave  them  in  possession — of  course,  for  argument's  sake  only 
—of  the  whole  of  their  principles.  .  And  this  we  can  easily  afford 
to  do.  Whatever  opinion  may,  at  any  tim^,  have  been  entertained 
by  ourselves  or  others  as  to  the  truth  of  these  principles,  this  we 
mast  now  say,  that  viewed,  at  leasts  in  comparison  with  the  claims 
and  pretensions  which  have  been  reared  upon  them,  these  prin^ 
dples  themselves,  and^ll  the  arguments  by  which  they  have  been 
sought  to  be  established,  become  downright  sober  sense — absolute 
and  well-deduced  scientific  truth.  As  the  amazing  absurdity  of 
some  of  these  claims  and  pretensions  could  not  possibly  be  height- 
ened by  the  most  direct  proof  of  the  falsehpod  of  phrenology,  so 
neither  can  it  be  in  aught  (Hminished  by  the  admission  of  its 
troth.  This  admission,  th^n^  we  liypothetically  make,  in  the 
terms  furnished  by  Mr  Combe  hiiHself ;  namely,  *  That  the  brain 

*  consists  of  a  congeries  of  organs — that  each  organ  manifests  a 

*  particular  mental  faculty — and  that,  other   conditions  being 

*  equal,  the  power  of  manifesting  each  faculty  bears  a  proportion 

*  to  the  size  of  its  organs/ — {Mor.  FhiL<,  p.  6.) 

The  work,  of  which  the  title  is  prenxed  to  this  article,  is 
inch  as  might  claim,  both  in  regard  to  the  occasion  of  its 
composition  and  the  circumstances  of  its  publication,  an  ex- 
emption from  any  verv  strict  criticism — a  claim  which  would 
nndoubtedly  be  strengthened  by  the  modest  estimate,  uniformly 
made  by  Mr  Combe,  of  his  individual  pretensions.  But  if 
Mr  Combe,  the  man — nay,  if  Mr  Com1)e,  the  author — is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  humility  of  his  bearing,  not  so,  assuredly,  is 
Mr  Combe  the  phrenologist.  Reared  on  the  pedestal  of  his 
riorious  science,  Mr  Combe  looks  down,  as  from  a  situation  of 
high  and  commanding  authority,  on  the  miserable  mortals  who 
Tet  stalid  on  the  depressed  level  of  the  old  philosophy;  and  intel- 
Kctoal  giants  of  the  mightiest  stature  shrink  before  him  into 
die  veriest  pigmies  ! — Considering,  then,  the  magnitude  of  the 
dainis  put  forth  by  Mr  Combe  on  behalf  of  phrenology,  we 
might  content  ourselves  with  saving,  that  it  was  for  him  to  judge 
whether  such  claims  should  be  brought  forward  at  all,  until  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  do  them  full  Justice.  'Bui  we  despise  to 
rest  on  a  plea  which  would  be  a  mere  argumentum  ad  haminem. 

We  observe,  then,  that  besides  its  being  stated,  in  the  preface  to 
the  preaeniworlr,  that  thelectufea  of  trliich  it  coitsistt  were  intend- 
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ed  originally  to  be,  'though  popular  io  fegard  ta  style  and  illi^ 
^  tration,*  yet  *  systematic  in  arrangement  and  extent,*  there  }m 
been,  during  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  their  delivery, 
abundance  of  opportunity  for  revision — opportunity  that  seeios, 
by  different  avowals,  to  nave  been  carefully  employed.  Unde^ 
these  circumstances,  and  still  more,  as  we  propose  to  consider  thif 
work  in  connexion  with  another  publication  of  Mr  Combe\ 
which  has  now  run  through  several  editions,*  we  conceive  our- 
selves warranted  in  treating  it  as  a  full  manifesto  of  the  claimf 
of  phrenology  to  EthiccU  cUscovery.  We  do  this  with  the  le$s 
scruple,  from  our  feeling  convinced  that  the  errors  and  fallacies 
with  which  both  of  these  teem,-  are  not  attributable,  in  any  con- 
siderable degree,  to  haste  or  oversight^ — not  to  the  circumstances 
in  which,  but  to  the  principles  on  which  they  are  composed— 
that,  namely,  of  founaing  a  system  of  ethical  truth  on  data  de- 
rived from  phrenology. 

In  examining  the  Phrenological  Theory  of  Morals,  we  confen 
we  have  found  ourselves  somewhat  in  the  predicament  of  tb^ 
Hebrew  prophet  with  the  Assyrian  monarch's  dream  :  first  lie 
dream  was  to  be  discovered,  and  then  expounded.  And  we  must 
say  we  have  found  infinitely  more  difficulty  in  ascertaining  w\aX 
Mr  Combe's  theory  is,  than  in  forming  an  estimate  of  its  merits 
under  the  most  consistent  account  of  it  that  we  are  able  to 
give. 

Mr  Combe's  style,  so  far  as  regards  met«  verbal  perspicuity, 
is  not  liable  to  exception :  that  is  to  say,  his  combinations  of 
words  are,  at  least,  always  intelligible.      There  is  no  affecta- 
tion ;  no  flagrant  innovation  in  the  use  of  terms ;  no  attempts  to 
pass  off  mysticism   or  obscurity  for  profundity.     Every  thing 
he  writes  is  marked  with  the  most  perfect  simplicity,  both  w 
purpose  and  of  manner%     But  if  there  is  not  a  want  of  meaning, 
there  is  often  a  want  of  definite  meaning ;   and  the  difficulty 
thus  created  is  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  a  resort  to 
the  means  usually  found  so  beneficial  in  such  cases — namelyj  a 
reference  to  the  context  or  scope  of  the  passage.     The  paragraph 
involves  the  sentence  in  a  cloud ;  the  section  makes  a  riddle 
of  the  paragraph.     To  describe  these  works  as  abounding  with 
logical  fallacies  almost  to  an   unequalled  degree,  would  be  to 
describe  them  truly ;  but  it  would  not  express  their  prevalent 
character.     To  say  that  there  is  a  fallacy,  implies  that  there  is 
the  form  of  an  apparent  argument.     But  in  numerous  instancy 
in  Mr  Combe's  writings,  where  we  might  suppose  his  object 


*  <  Constitution  of  Man  in  Ki^y}n  to  External.  OlgscU,' 
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was  to  aigue  a  point,  there  is  not  even  this.  His  propositions, 
even  if  related  to  one  another,  are  not  related  to  a  common  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  him  is  to  know  what  is 
tbe  point  which  he  is  maintaining.*  Many  of  the  leading  pro- 
positions bfought  forward  in  these  works  are  of  that  vague  and 
indistinct  sort,  that  they  may  be  understood  in  hall*a- dozen  differ- 
ent meanings ;  and  the  meaning  shifts,  with  or  without  variation 
of  the  expression,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  propo- 
sidon  is  used.  A  proposition  will  be  stated  in  one  sense  ;  proved^ 
or  attempted  to  be  proved,  in  another ;  assumed  as  proved  in  a 
tUnL  In  the  art  of  assumption,  indeed,  and  in  insinuating  more 
tban  is  expressed,  Mr  Combe  is  a  perfect  master ;  and  lie  not 
only  assumes  what  he  has  not  proved,  but  sometimes  what  he  has 
disproved,  or  at  least  disowned.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is, 
that,  though  in  reading  Mr  Combe's  work,  we  had  seldom  occa- 
sion to  turn  back  upon  a  sentence^  it  is  with  infinite  difficulty 
that,  out  of  his  whole  explication,  we  have  been  able  to  frame 
any  thing  like  a  connected  abstract  of  his  views;  or  even  to 
find  any  individual  doctrine  presenting  such  a  shape  as  to  fit  it 
ibr  being  made  a  subject  of  examination.  We  have  been  especially 
puzzled — though  we  have  been  provoked  tq  notice  these  works 
mainly  by  the  boasts  which  the  phrenologists  make  of  the  acces- 
lions  they  are  said  to  have  brought  to  mental  and  moral  science 
—we  have,  we  say,  been  especially  puzzled  how  to  treat  these 
boasts.  Could  we  find,  in  the  writings  of  the  phrenologists,  any 
difficulty  of  acknowledged  moment  even  pretended  to  be  solved ; 
any  obscurity  even  sought  to  be  illustrated ;  any  controversy  to 
be  settled, — did  they  offer  to  show,  or  could  we  conceive  any 
possible  mode  in  which  their  principles  could  be  made  subservient 
to  such  purposes,  we  might  know  now  to  deal  with  them.  But 
what  is  to  be  done  with  men,  who,  while  perpetually  sounding 
the  greatness  of  their  exploits,  or  rather  talking  of  such  exploits 
as  too  notorious  and  too  well  recognized  to  be  worth  proclaim^ 
ing — men  who  habitually  compare  their  pretended  new  mode 
of  investigation  with  the  processes  otherwise  universally  ad- 
mitted as  legitimate — who  do  not  scruple  to  represent  the  ^  new 
*  philosophy '  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  oldt  which  astro- 
■omy,  since  the  days  of  Copernicus  and  Newton,  bears  to  the 


*  At  an  iDnBtratioD  of  our  meaning,  we  would  refer  to  the  introdactmy 
chapter  oo  the  ConsiihitUm  of  Man.  It  presents  soae  r^ry  intelligible 
tad  sYen  jutt  sentiments ;  but  the  difficulty  alluded  to  will  be  foand 
when  we  attempt  to  make  out  what  is  the  particular  idea  which  they 
hare  been  brought  together  ta  develope* 
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astronomy  of  feariier  periodd— what,  ^e  say,  is  to  be  done  with 


pi'oclaiVn 

who  do  i?ot  affptd 'to  fftdibatibn  of  even  know:ing  what  tl&ose 
difficalttes  arfe ;  who  sfckrcely'  betray  an  Wcquaintante  wtth  the 
aims  and  bbjeptfe,  or  only'  With  the  most  superficial  aFms  and 
objects,  of  mental ^nd  moral  science  ;  and  whb,  in  asserting  what 
theft"  *  Serence^  JiaiA  'accomplished,  ot'U  to  acoottiplish',  leave  us 
bitterly '^t  at  lois  lo  discover  what  fhey  allude  "to,  6r  where, 
whei^,  or  ho\^,  all  this  ha^'  Been 'done,  or  is  to  be  dbne^"  We 
kriow.of  nbtblhff  to'  resembV' the  position'  in  which  an  examiner 
of  phtenological  pretensions  ^lids' himself  placed,  ftiit  the  case  of 
the ' hiingffy  jgi^est;,  menilibried  in*  the  well-known  Arabian  tale, 


ttiToury  dished  and  ri6h'liqu6rs' which  Were  hot  placed 
fiuti  if  ^  We  can^find  literally  wo/AiVff/  corresponding  to  the  pretoh 
sions  bf  the*'pr^n61ojg:i$ts,  let  ii^  endeavour  to  give  some  accwnt 
bf  what  w^ddjMd;  and  thu^  ascertain  if  their  science  is  not  wortli 
-wh^if  thei/ sdt/^  what  it  is  WoVth.  "^  *         ^  ~     . 

A^  M?  Cbmbe's  account  df  .ttie  differences"  of  opinion  among 

taoftit  tn^oriits  fails  to  bring  out'  th^'  real  poinls'  at  issue,  we 

tntist  briiefly  sttfte' what  those  points  are..   ,        ^     ''  ' '. , 

.The  gi^nei^  (][U(^stioii  'which  forms' thie  isubject  of  a  th'edrjr 

of  toorals,  Aiay  b^  takeh^  td  stated  by  Mr  Combe,  to  Ve  siin- 

"fHyMhi^^-^^kaC'  cohstUutes  virtue  f     This"  question,  hbWevcr, 

ims  b^en 'treated  qhd^r  twtJ  different  meanings.    "Dfte  class  of 

inquirers  liaye  taken  it 'to  import— what  do  the 'words  virtue 

Ahd  viee,  right  and  w^Onff,  mean  f — or;  if  tKeSe  words  express 

idea^  too  Simple  to  be  defined,  to  what  class  of  pur  mental  acta, 

or'f^t^te^,  dOesthe  di^criihinatibn' of  right  an<i  wrong 'belong? 

■Thu^,  arthoiiglr  we  cfannot  define  ye/foi^;  or  6?%e'r,Ve  can  tell  that 

both  are  ^enMiofis  f  one  of  sight,  the  other  of  taste.    'We  want 

to  know;  lii  like  mahheri  ^hat!  riakt  and  urmg  are.,    Now,  all 

the?  adcp^untfe 'that /have  bclen  given  of  the  liature  of  the  iTfeo  of 

right,' resoTv^K  ^iiltiifciateiy  either  into  aTeelmg  or,  a  judgment ; 

and  hdthet  s^jipositron'is  free'  from  very  great  ditecufty.'  '  ■ 

That  it  cannot  be  a  mere  judgment  of  the  intellect,  ^ems  evi- 
dent from  this,  that  the  perception  of  a  thing's  being  right,  essen- 
tially-involves,  a  motive  olc^the  performande  of  it.-i^'Now^.te/o/tiTe 
neqessaiily  implies^8oiK0th)hg>ii^,'soiDelhing  desired  or  diKMkMli 


feeling,. and  CQnsequi^ntly  as  a  motive  &dia)t  pf  being  compared 
witli  other  feelings ;  which  would  destrpy,  the  very  conoeptiop  ef 
it;-*the  iQotive  presented  by  ihe sense  of  i^ht being,  ia thetrne 
apprehension  of  it,  Aecessarily  sfuprewe.  If  our  dt^Sjcripjbion  of 
the  AaMire  of  the  i(dea  of  ¥0*106,  then,,  dp^s  ^o%  make  iji  sppreme^ 
it  cannot  be  a  true  description.  r.   •..     .    . 

Nor, will  it  remove  the  difficulty  to  suppose  both  a/e^Ungand 
a  judgment.  If  the  feeling  alone  does  not,  distinguish  the  right} 
the  motive  which  the  .fueling  suppli^  is  not  tbe^senseof  right;,if 
the  judgpient  alone  docs  not  supply  the  i^otive,  it  do€^  npt  com- 
pleuly  distinguish  the.  right ;  and  the  coniJi^inati^^u  of  the.  .two 
evolves  no  new.element« 

^  Such  are  the  diificulUes  which  attend  the  solu^on  of  the  ques- 
tion, '  what  constitutes  virtue,'  undej  one  of,  its  .nieanii^s« 

In  the  other^ineaning,  /enquira^r  ^thput  ^O^kjiAg  ta  de^ne  the 
ideapf  virtue,  arid  siiqply  assuming  that  wfs  have;  suph  an  .idea, 
ask  what  quality  in  actions  is  it  tlmt  excites  t^e  idea  ?.  If  truth 
is  right,  charity  is  right,  justice  is  rig)its  we  piust  bV#ensible  of 
rome  common  quality  in  all,  which  is  the  cause  ^or  grpui)d  of 
tlieir  being  all  right..  ,  Npw,  all  the  solutions  given  of. this  ques- 
tion have  been  liable  to  one  of  two  objections. .  Either Ithe  ground 
assigned  ha^  not  been>n  tdtimc^e  ground,  or  no^  a  u^ver^fU  one. 
The  g:ifound  assigned  by  some,  of.  p^fprn^ty  with  the  divine 
commands,  seen^  defective  in  the  one  way-^that  of  utility,  in  the 
other*  ..  ;  . 

Thesp  statements  will  receive  jipciden^  iUusfratUp-  as  we 
proceed.  At^  p^eseut  we  wish  only  to  flemish  a  general  idea  of 
the  sort  of  difficulties  which  ethical  philosophy  presents.  .  Tb^^ 
difficulties  Mr  Combe  undertakes  to  reinpve  by  ii^eaiis  o^.phre- 
aology;^by  holding,  tbatif^  to  say,  *  that  the  bifab^  pofv^i^  of  m 

*  congeries  qf  organs-r^hat  ^a^h  organ,  n^anifesl^.  Ik  parJ^Ur 
'mental  faculty — and  that,  other  conditions  bw^g^^et^i^f -^0^ 

*  power  of  manifesting  each  faculty  bears  a  proportion  to  the 

*  siie  of  its  organs/  This  is  Mr  Combe's  postulate,  and  we, 
as  above  stated,  cppcedje;  jitj  an4  ^e  theory  ct^^d  h^  *Mr 
Combe, may  be  a  true,.0)?  it.ni^fiy  be  aii^se^  one ;  but  if.  ii  w^w^ 
Wgitimately  deduced  from,  these  principles, -it  is  BOti  a.^tiieory 
feunded  on jsAneno/o^.    ^  m ».  -       ,*•*     *•- 

The  main  ground  on  which  Mr  Combe  rests  the  neoesmty^and 
adrantsgeof  phrenology,  is  frequently  d^cribed  bf  Mmin  this 
niarm^: — Before  we  can  know  whaf  donduct  it'te^^*Or*rtgh*t 
flyman  to  pursue,  we  must  know  the  constxtidXdh'of  itl&n^iiie 
(fcrAI^titution  of  external  nature,  and  the  relation  o^tKe^^ 
oihcr.  The  basis  of  this  knowledge  must'j^e^^^'tiKie  pM^psop^ 
of  iniiidi  and  such  a  philosophy  phrenology  alppp  6(i|}pl|f^iiL. 


lit.* 
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Now,  admittiiig  that  some  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  Idnd  here 
generally  described  is  necessary,  even  to  enable  men  to  preserve 
existence  at  all — admitting  that  an  increase  of  such  knowledge 
will  serve  to  increase  the  amount  of  human  virtue  and  happiness — 
we  entirely  deny  that  a  knowledge  of  our  mtntal  constitution  in 
particular,  is  in  any  considerable  degree  necessary  either  for  the 
discovery  of  human  duty,  or  the  furtherance  of  human  welfare. 
That  no  knowledge  of  mind — no  minute  or  s<iientific  knowledge, 
such  as  phrenology  pretends  exclusively  to  furnish — is  required 
in  order  to  learn  either  the  principle  of  morality,  or  its  applica- 
tions, we  draw  from  Mr  Combe's  admission,  that — of  the  two 
questions,  what  actions  cure  virtuous,  and  what  constitutes  thera 
virtuous — the  answer  to  the  first  is  *  fortunately  not  difficult— 
*  most  individuals  ag^ee,*  &c.  Now,  if  we  can  discover,  as  im- 
plied here,  what  is  virtuous  without  an  exact  system  of  mental 
philosophy ;  we  can  discover  why  it  is  virtuous ; — the  answer  to 
the  latter  question  being  merely  the  generalization  (howerer 
difficult  that  may  be)  of  the  answers  given,  in  each  particalar 
case,  to  the  first. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  admitting  a  true  philosophy  of  mini 
to  be  thus  required — admitting  phrenology  to  be  the  true  phi- 
losophy— admitting  that  previous  systems  of  mental  philosophy 
are  true  only  in  so  far  as  they  correspond  with  phrenology,— 
admitting  all  this,  we  say  that  Mr  Combe  was  bound  to  show 
how  the  specific  or  distinguishing  doctrines  of  phrenology  *  have 
contributed  to  the  purpose  in  question ;  and  this  Mr  Combe  has 
not  done,  on  any  one  occasion,  or  in  any  one  particular,  that  we 
have  been  able  to  discover. 

Waiving  this,  however,  let  us  see  how  phrenology  can  at  aH— 
simply  cu  a  system,  and  whether  more  or  less  perfect  than  other 
systems — how  it  can  at  all  be  made  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  ethical  science. 


*  Mr  Combe  has  been  pleased  to  allow  that  minds  of  the  very  kighett 
order,  under  the  ^  old  philosophy/  had  made  some  approximation  to  the 
truth  as  revealed  by  phrenology.  The  following  passage  is,  in  its 
way,  exquisite — *  His'  (Dr  Thomas  Brown's)    *  lectures  will  remaio 

*  a  monument  of  what  the  human  mind  was  capable  of  accomplishing,  in 

*  investigating  its  own  constitution  by  an  imperfect  method.     In  propor- 

*  tion  as  phrenology  becomes  known,  the  admiration  of  his  genins  will 

*  increase ;  for  it  is  the  highest  praise  to  say,  that  in  regard  to  mtoy 

*  poinCs  of  great  difficulty  and  importance  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  he 
^  has  arrived,  by  his  own  reflections,  at  conclusions  harmonizing  with  those 

ibtalned  by  phrenological  observation'  1 1 — (^Elements  of  Phrenologjf} 
[  ed.,  p.  70.) 
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The  duty  of  a  man  can  be  performed,  we  are  told,  or  his 
bighest  happiness  attained,  only  by  using  hi^  faculties^  according 
•0  their  adaptations — using  them  in  harmony  with  one  another — 
using  them  all  without  abusing  them.  Now,  how  can  a  man^ 
the  phrenologists  wisely  argue,  use  bis  faculties  without  knowing 
what  those  &calttes  are,  their  uses,  adaptations,  relations  to  one 
another  and  to  the  external  world  ?  Herein,  then,  consists  the 
stiperiority  of  the  *  new  philosophy '  over  that  now  so  happily  in 
the  way  of  being  superseded,  that  it  gives  us,  for  the  first  time, 
an  exact  list  of  the  various  faculties. 

'  When,  therefore,  we  stady  the  mental  organs  and  their  fanctions* 
we  go  directly  to  the  foantatn-head  of  true  knowledge  regarding  the 
latnral  qtudittea  of  the  human  mind.  Whatever  we  shall  ancertaia  to 
be  written  in  them,  is  doctrine  imprinted  by  the  finger  of  God  himself. 
If  we  are  certain  that  these  organs  were  conHtituted  by  the  Creator,  we 
any  rest  as?(are<l  that  they  have  all  a  legitimate  Bphere  of  action.  Our 
first  step  is  to  discover  this  sphere,  and  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  di»*iinc- 
tion  between  it  and  the  sphere  of  their  abuses  ;  and  here  the  superiority 
if  our  method  over  that  of philosophersy  who  studied  only  tfieir  oicn  con- 
sdousness  and  the  actions  ofmen^  becomes  apparent.  They  confounded 
abuses  with  oses ;  and  because  man  is  liable  to  abuse  his  faculties,  they 
^w  the  conclusion,  prematurely  and  unwarrantably,  that  hia  whole 
Htire  ia  in  itself  evil/— (ifor.  Pkii,  p.  7.*) 

Now,  all  these  representations,  so  frequently  bronrht  forward 
by  Mr  Convbe,  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  our  facul- 
ms,  their  uses,  adaptations,  and  so  forth,  have  a  show  of  novelty, 
tnd  look  extremely  well,  as  the  phrase  is,  upon  paper.  Any  one 
who  will  take  (he  trouble  to  consider  them,  will  find  that  they 
Are  altogether  founded  on  false  analogies.  But  we  shall  content 
•tinelves  with  showing  that,  in  the  actual  explanations  furnished 
by  Mr  Gombe  himself,  of  the  manner  in  which  we  distinguish 
tinae  fipom  vice,  these  representations  are  fairly  thrown  over- 
board— that  the  determination  of  right  and  wrong,  according  to 
bos  own  description  of  the  mode  of  such  determination,  supposes 
to  knowledge  whatever  of  the  faculties  employed  ;  and  that  Mr 
Combe's  favourite  position  turns  but  to  be  (as  might  be  expected) 
in  bversion  of  the  natural  order  of  our  judgments  ; — that  is,  that, 
instead  of  our  actions  being  right  or  wrong  because  the  faculties 
Are  used  or  abused,  the  faculties  can  only  be  said  to  be  used  or 
Abused  because  the  action  is  right  or  wrong. 

Mo  my  last  lecture,  I  endeavom-efl  to  point  out  the  foundationt  on 

which  moral  philosophy,  inferred  from  the  constitution  of  nature,  rests. 

« 

*  We  were  not  aware  before  that  all  the  philosophers  who  studied 
'Mi^  their  own  consciousDess  and  the  actions  of  men/  drew  the  coo* 
chnoQ  thai  bmd's  whole  natnre  it  in  itself  evil. 
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The  mental  organs  aiid  lacnUies  being  the  gift  of  God,  each  hti  t 
legitimate  use  and  sphere  of  activity,  though  liable  to  be  abused^ 
and  the  rule  for  discriminating  between  uses  and  abuses  is,  that  every 
act  is  morally  right  which  is  approved  of  by  the  moral  sentiments  of 
Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and  Veneration,  operating  along  with 
enlightened  intellect;  while  all  actiooa disapproved  of  by  the«e  faeoltitt 
are  wrong.  Such  is  the  tntemtU  gvide  to  raoralky  with  which  man  has 
been  furnished/-— (ilf or*  Phiif  p«  29.) 

Here  the  employment  of  m,  faculty y  whether  it  is  used  or  abused, 
is  spoken  of  as  synonymous  with  Mt  or  action  ;  the  use  of  a  foeulty 
as  synonymous  with  a  right — the  (dmse  of  it,  wi^  a  wrong  action. 
If  the  action — no  matter  what  £acul^  it  is  an  exercise  ot — if  the 
action  is  approved  by  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscienti- 
ousness, then  the  action  is  right.  A  common  test  thus  applies  to 
all  the  faculties — a  test  not  operating  in  respect  of  any  specific 
peculiarities  in  the  nature  of  one  fiiculty  or  of  another.  All  thu 
will  yet  appear  more  strongly.  At  present  let  us  examine  the 
merits  of  the  theory  itself,  simply  as  presented. 

Those  who  will  set  themselves  to  consider  in  what  sense  ao 
action,  or  the  use  of  a  faculty,  can  be  said  to  he  approced\ij 
Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  will  find  tba 
not  so  easy  a  matter  to*  determine  as  may  at  first  sight  appear. 
Mr  Combe  has  warranted  us  to  ascribe  to  the  expression  two 
different,  though  not  very  reconcilable  meanings.  According  to 
the  first  of  these,  an  action  approved  by  Benevojenoe,  Venera- 
tion, and  Consoientiousness,  is  an  action  which  those  feelings 
impel  us  to  perform.  Now^  in  the  first  place,  it  seemfl  a  litue 
strange  to  be  told,  along  with  this^  that  each  of  these  faculties 
is  itself  just  as  liable  to  be  abused  as  any  of  those  whose  use  or 
abuse  it  indicates.     ^  Anv  one  moral  sentiment,  acting  by  itself 

*  may  run  into  excess*     Benevolence,  for  instance,  may  instigate 

*  to   Generosity  at  the  expense  of  Justice ;   Veneration  may 

*  prompt  a  person  to.  run  atteo*  sera^ns  abroad,  when  be  should 

*  be  discharging  his  .dooMStic  duties,  or  instructing  his  children 

*  at  home — which  actions  also  are  abuses*'*  Her;^  then  is  a 
puzasle-^Qtfis  euatodiet  ipaos  eusiodm  f  Or  if  each  of  these,  or, 
at  all  events,  the  one  faculty  of  Conseientiousnessy  seems  ahk 
to  distinguish  the  Use  or  abuse  of  the  other  two,  why  may  it  not 
do  the  same  office,  singly,  with  any  of  the. whole  thirty-two? 
and  in  what  respect^  then,  are  Benevolence  and  Veneratkm 
distinguished  from  the  common  her4  ? 


*  Con^t.  of  Many  chap.  ii.  §  4.    See  also  p.  46,  Mot.  Phily  where  it 
It  case  of  a  man's  dping  wrtnr  by  following  the  Impulse  of  ppp  OQl  pi 
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Bnt^  furtlieri  in  the  sense  ui  which  Benerolence  .^uijcl  Vene^-^ 
tioB  are  »poken  of  as  approving ^  there  seems  to  be  no  jreason  for 
saying^  that  one  faculty  approves  more  than  another.  In  the 
same  way  in  which  Benevolence  approves  of  giving  alms  to  a 
beggar,  Destructiveness  approves  of  knocking  him  dpw^.  Pif- 
ferent  men,  then,  will  approve  of  different  actions,  just  according 
to  the  relative  size  of  their  organs.  All  this  accordingly  seems 
to  be  expressly  admitted  by  Mr  Combe : — 

<  We  nieet  with  some  jncjividuals  in  whom  the  orgtns  of  the  seUbh 
propensities  i^-e  too  laK^ey.and  the  moral  oi^gans  deficient;  tk^ese  are  the 
morally  blind.  We  see  iadividaals  who,  with  moderate  organs  of  the 
propensities,  hare  received  large  organs  of  Benevolence  and  Veneration, 
bot  deficient  organs  of  Conscientiousness :  these  have  a  moral  squint. 
But  we  meet  also  with  inntrmerable  f^erspns  in  whom  the  organs  of  the 
propensitiee  are  moderate,  and  the  morsl  and  intelleotaal  organs  well 
developed;  who  thereby  ef\joy-tbe  natural  elements  of  a  sound  moral 
vision ;  and  who  need  only  culture  and  information  to  lead  them  to 
Boral  truths  as  aoand,  certain,,  and  applicable  to  practicei  as  the  cooola* 
nona  of  the  optician  himself.'— *(i/or.  PMLy  pp.  d,  10.) 

And  again : — 

*  Phrenology  shows  that  different  individuals  possess  the  faculties  in 
very  different  degrees :  I  do  not  mean  therefore  to  say  that  in  each  in- 
dividual, whatever  the .  proportion  of  his  organs  may  be,  the  dictates  of 
hip  moral  and  intellectual  powers  are  rules  of  conduct  not  to  be  disputed. 
On  the  contrary,  in  must  individuals  one  or, several  of  the  moral  or  in- 
tellectual organs  are  so  deficient  in  size,  in  proportion  to  the  organs  of 
the  propensities,  that  their  individual  perceptions  of  duty  will  be  far 
short  of  the  highest  standard.  The  dictates  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
powers,  therefore,  which  conntitute  rules  of  conduct,  are  the  collective 
dicta  of  the  highest  minds  illuminated  by  the  greatest  knowledge.'-— 
(Gmu/.  of  Many  chap.  ii.  §  4.) 

A  sound  moial  judgment,  then,  is  the  juderment  of  a  man  with 
t  pioperly  shaped  head  ;*  bat  who  is  the  jndge  of  a  properly 
ibaped  bead,  or  what  is  the  principle  of  judging  ?     What  right 


*  Hence  is  derived  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  variety  of 
f^€<nr{es  of  morals  that  have  been  formed.     *  Tbe  idea  of  resolving  mo- 

*  nlity  into  intellectual  perceptions  of  utility,  into  obedience  to  the  will  of 
'  God,  or  into  any  other  single  principle,  has  arisen,  probably,  fropa  tbe 

*  organ  of  the  mental  faculty  on  which  that  one  principle  depends,  having 

*  been  largest  in  the  brain  of  the  author  of  the  theory ;  in  consequence  of 
'which  he  felt  most  strongly  the  particular  emotion  which  he  selected  as 
*•  n»  foundation.* — (Afor.  Phil ,  p.  25.)  Upon  this  principle,  would  it  not 
Itiva  been  necessary,  in  order  to  sHiisty  Mr  Condie  s  readers  of  his  com- 


P^^oy  to  propound  a  lost  theory  of  morals,  ihat  tbey  should  poaa^  a 

WiM  ^pwiftm  pf  Wi  Iwd,  with  r^li^tiTa  '   ~ 


m^wPWP^\^f  Wf 
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has  he  of  the  sil  inch  conscience,  to  say  to  him  of  the  four  and 
three  quarters,  my  head  is  better  shaped  than  thine?     ^^hat 
right  has  the  man  whose  larM  Conscientiousness  and  Vene^- 
tion  lead  him  to  build  churches  and  distribute  tracts,  to  say  to 
bim  who,  bountifully  provided  with  Acquisitiveness,  Constnic- 
lltrenes**,  and  Secretiveness,  exercises  himself  in  picking  pockets 
and  forging  notes,  my  predominant  organs  are  the  ones  entitled 
to  supremacy,  yours  are  not  so  ?     We  desire  to  know  on  what 
fkremhgicnl  data  Mr  Combe  grounds  the  superiority  of  Bene- 
Tolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness  ?     It  is  very  easy  to 
say,  these  are  the  higher — the  ruling  faculties.    But  why  ?  Hare 
these  organs  any  visible  or  tangible  mark  of  authority  ?     We  far- 
ther desire  to  know,  what  is  the  criterion  of  their  due  relative 
praportion^  in  point  of  size  ? 

To  these  questions  we  can  find  no  reply  but  what  is  cont»ne4 
in  the  following  passage  : — 

*  In  sorveying  the  moral  and  religions  codes  of  different  nations,  anrf 
the  moral  and  religiom  opinions  of  different  philosoph«?rs,  every  rfflftf- 
iDg  mind  most  have  been  strack  with  their  diventity.  Phrenolegr,  Vy 
demonstrating  the  differences  of  combination  of  the  faculties,  enables  w 
to  account  for  these  varieties  of  sentiment.  The  code  of  morality  framed 
by  a  legislator,  in  whom  the  animal  propensities  were  strong,  and  tbii 
notal  sentiments  weak,  would  he  very  different  from  one  in^titated  by 
another  lawgiver,  in  whom  this  combination  was  reversed.  In  like  roaii- 
ner,  a  system  of  religion,  founded  by  an  individual  in  whom  Destructive- 
ness.  Wonder,  and  Cautiousness  were  very  large,  and  Veneration,  Bene- 
Tolence,  and  Conscientiousness  deficient,  would  present  views  of  iIm 
Supreme  Being  widely  dissimilar  to  those  which  would  be  promulgated 
by  a  person  in  whom  the  last  three  faculties  and  intellect  decidedly  pre- 
dominated. Phrenology  shows  that  the  particular  code  of  morality  and 
religion  which  is  most  completely  in  harmony  with  the  whole  facultiei 
of  the  individual,  will  necessarily  appear  to  him  to  be  th<^  bevt,  while  he 
refers  only  to  the  dictates  of  his  individual  mind  as  the  standard  of  right 
and  wrong.  But  if  we  are  able  to  show,  that  the  whole  scheme  of  ex- 
ternal creation  is  arranged  in  harmony  with  certain  principles,  in  prefer- 
ence to  others,  so  that  enjoyment  flowir  upon  the  individual  from  with*- 
out  when  his  conduct  is  in  conformity  with  them,  and  that  evil  overtakes 
him  when  he  departs  from  them,  we  shall  then  obviously  prove  tliat  the 
former  is  the  morality  and  religion  established  by  the  Creator,  and  that 
individual  men,  who  support  different  codes,  must  necessarily  be  de- 
luded hy  imperfections  in  their  own  minds.  That  constitution  of  mind, 
also,  may  be  pronounced  to  be  the  best,  which  harmonizes  most  com- 
pletely with  the  morality  and  religion  established  by  the  Creator's  ar^ 


would  suggest,  also,  that  a  standard  skull  should  be  deposited  in  sove 
public  place,  by  which  to  test  the  so^ciency  of  all  persons  pretending 
to  offer  theories  of  morals. 
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imngemetits.  In  tfiie  view,  morality  becomes  a  science,  and  departnreff 
from  its  dictates  may  be  demonstrated  as  practical  follies,  injurions  f» 
the  real  interest  and  bappineAs  of  tbe  individoal,  just  as  errors  in  lo^c 
ars  capable  of  refumtion  to  tbe  satisfactten  of  the  anderstanding.'-^ 
{OimsL  of  MoMf  chap.  t.  §  3.) 

The  process,  then,  of  determining  what  is  virtue,  is  this : — 
First,  find  what  sort  of  conduct  it  is,  under  which  *  enjoyment 
^  flows  upon  an  individual ;'  and  what  sort  of  conduct  it  is,  under 
which  *  evil  overtakes  him  ; '  then  find  a  man  who  approves  of 
tbe  one  sort  of  conduct,  and  disapproves  of  the  other.  Such  a 
man's  skull  is  rightly  shaped,  because  he  approves  of  this  con- 
duct; and  this  conduct  is  right,  because  approved  by  a  man  with 
a  rig^htly  shaped  skull. 

Such  is  the  phrenological  theory  under  one  of  the  senses  in 
which  an  action  is  said  to  be  approved  by  Benevolence,  Veneration, 
and  Conscientiousness.  The  other  sense  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

*  We  are  now  able  to  understand  the  origin  of  tbe  various  theories  of 
the  lonndation  of  virtue  to  which  I  altoded  at  the  commencement  of 
lecture,  and  which  have  been  the  themes  of  so  mtich  discussion 
ng  philosophers.  Most  of  the  authors  Whom  I  have  quoted,  recog* 
one  of  these  three  great  ibundaf  ions  of  virtue.  AccoHing  to  then, 
€fst,  all  actions  are  virtuous  which  iend  to  promote  the  hetppineae  ofeti^ 
tkmi  mmd  ifUeUigent  keingsy  and  they  are  virtuous  because  they  possess 
this  tendency  ;  secondly,  all  actions  are  virtuous  which  are  conformable 
to  the  will  qjfGrod,  and  they  are  so  for  this  reason,  and  no  other;  third- 
ly, all  actions  are  virtuous  which  are  tit  conformity  with  the  dictates  of 
9mr  moral  eenee  or  moral  facidty^  which  conformity  is  the  sole  charac- 
teristic of  virtue.  The  partisans  of  each  of  these  foundations  of  virtue, 
have  denied  the  reality  or  sufficiency  of  the  other  foundations.  These 
di^rencea  of  opinion  may  be  thus  accounted  for.' — (JVor.  /%'/.,  p; 
91.) 

The  differences  are  accounted  for,  simply  by  observing  that  the 
partisans  of  each  opinion  were  ri^ht  in  what  they  affirmed,  wrong 
ui  what  they  denied;  each  of  tlie  three  foundations  of  virtue 
named,  being  a  real  foundation,  but  not  the  only  one  ;  the  cha- 
racteristic of  a  virtuous  action,  according  to  Mr  Combe,  being 
tbe  possession  of  these  three  qualities  at  once. 

Here,  then,  Mr  Combe  given  up  the  last  vestige  of  a  pretence, 
that  any  knowledge  of  the  faculties  employed  in  the  performance 
of  an  action,  is  necessary  to  enable  the  agent  to  determine  the 
Borality  of  tbe  action  ; — that  pretence  on  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
be  had  grounded  the  special  ej^cellence  of  phrenology.  Surely  a 
man  requires  no  knowledge  of  his  faculties,  to  know  whether  an 
acdon  does  good  or  evil.  Whether  it  does  good  or  evil,  or  whe- 
ther it  is  according  to  the  divine  law  or  not,  are  external  facts^ 


not  Tarying  in  any  degree  with  the  fjM^uUie^  pf .  tbfi  iodlfidiialt 
or  any  thing  in  their  natuce.  So,  to  know  whether  it  u  jippro* 
▼ed  by  eonscience  or  not,  is  matter  of  immediate  feeltog. 

Had  it  not  been,  howetrer,  that  we  were  desirous  to  show  the 
utter  futility  of  phrenology  for  any  purpose  wfaaterer  ciH^iieoled 
with  ethics,  we  might  have  sa^ed  the  maintaininflr  of  this  po^t; 
because,  even  granting  the  use  of  phrenology  \q  the  way  Mr 
Combe  urges,  that  use  would  relate,  not  to  the  jiruic^^.of  n^r^ 
but  its  appUcaiian — two  thi^igs  which  be  wholly  coofqundg. 
Immediately  after  giving  us  to  understand,  at  the  ools^t  of 
his  explication,  that  virtue  consists  in  acting  accordji^g  to 
the  adaptations  of  our  constitution,  we  find,  him  observing^ 
that  man  is  *  endowed  with  reason  qualifjring  him  to  discover 
^  both  the  adaptations  themselves,  and  the  consequences  of 
^  acting  in  conformity  with,  or  in  opposition  to  them,  Heoce^ 
*  in  order  to  determine,  by  the  light  of  reason,  what  constitutes 
^  one  active,  viriuous,  or  vicious,  he  must  become  acquaint^ 
^  with  his  bodily  and  mental  conntitution  and  their  relatioo^^ 
—which  is  much  the  same  as  if  one  should  say — honestf 
consists  in  paying  one's  debts;  hence,  in  order  to  know  wb^ 
constitutes  honesty,  we  must  know  what.  a.  man's  debts  are. 
Rightly  stated,  Mr  Combe's  syllogism,  demonstrating  the  mo- 
rality of  particular  actions,  would  stand  thus : — Virtue  coasisis 
in  using  our  faculties  according  to  their  adaptations :  such  aa 
action  is  an  abuse  of  such  a  faculty  :  therefore,  suc^  an  action  it 
vicious.  Now,  the  use  of  phrenology,  as  we  have  found  that 
use  described,  would  at  most  be,  to  prove  the  minor — that  is, 
to  tell  what  t^  virtue;  a  question  which  Mr  Combe  hitiiself  oi^ 
mits  to  be  one  of  no  difficulty.  His  business  was,  to  tell  what  cos- 
stitutes  virtue — in  other  words,  to  establish  the  mq^or  prppositioo. 
Now,  the  principle  contained  in  that  proposition  we  have  fou|i4 
resolved  by  Mr  Combe  into  this,  that  virtue  consists  in  doing 
what  is  at  once  useful,  commanded  by  God,*^  and  appk*oved  by 
conscience.  Let  us  see  how  phrenology  helps  to  establish  tiJs 
principle. 

Mr  Cbmbe  plainly  admits,  in  the  extracts  above  given,  ihtft 
each  of  the  three  foundations  of  virtue  which  he  particularizes, 
had  already  been  assigned  by  different  philosophers  (owing  to 
the  different  shape  of  their  respective  skulls)  as  the  sole  foun- 
dation of  virtue ;  so  that,  all  that  phrenology  can  claim,  even  on 
Mr  Combe's  own  showing,  is  the  glory  of  putting  these  three 
systems  together.  But  in  what  possible  way,  we  beg  to  ask, 
can  phrenology  have  effected  this  very  important  step  in  science  ? 
— (its  importance  we  shall  yet  have  an  opportunity  of  estimaUng) 
T^bow  dpes  pbreijolojry  m^ke  it  appear  that,  \q  (oni^tifut^  ffl 
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action  virtuoas,  it  must  needs  possess  all  these  three  qualities  ? 
Mr  Combe,  we  believey  would  answer,  that  phrenology  has,  for 
the  first  time,  datisfact6rily  established  the  existence  of  the  three 
fiiealties  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness. 
Thus—*  Phrenology  enables  us  to  prove  that  conscientiousness 
*h  noV'B,  Ihctttious  sentiment,  reared  up  in  society,  as  many 

*  moral  philosophers  and  metaphysicians  have  taught,  but  a  pri« 
'initive 'oatr^,  having  its  specific  (wV/an,*  {Mor.  FhiL^  p.  172.) 
Bat,  witn  the  leave  of  the  pnrenolo^ists,  before  we  can'  assign  a 
certain  organ  to  a  certain yhcw/i^,  we  must  know  that' the  faculty 
txis^;  and  faow  can  th^  faculty  be  shown  to  extit,  but  by  obser- 
vation and  consciousness?  Either  the  faculty  is  proved  to  exist 
by  those  iheans,^  ot  it  is  not.  If  it  t>,  what  more  have  we  to  learn 
from  phrenology?— if  it  is  nof,  how  can  it  be  said  that  such  an 
organ  is  always  fodnd  in  xM)nnexion  with  a  faculty,  the  existence  of 
which  18  not  proved  ?  A  mah  who  denfes  the  existence  of  con- 
science, may  be  right,  or  he  may  be  wrong;  but  if  he  does  deny 
it,  how  can  you  meet  his  denial  but -by  arguments  derived  from 
consciousness  or  observation  ?  * 

But  it  is  not  etfough  to  show  the  mere  existence  of  the  three 
faculties  which  the  phrenologists  call  the  moral  faculties;  we 
ntisi  be  shbwn  what  right  they  have  to  rule  the  others.  How  is 
Ais  done  ?     Let  us  see — 

*  These  emotions  RrefelC  to  have  a  commanding;  authority  con- 

*  ferred  on  themj  so  that  whatever  actions  they  denounce  as  dis- 

*  agreeable  to  them  are  felt  to  be  wrong,  and  whatever  actions 
^  they  feel  to  be  ag^eable,  are  pronounced  to  be  right ;  €md  we 

*  eon  give  no  other  account  of  the  order  of  our  nature,  except  that 
^  it  has  pleased  God  so  to  constitute  usJ—{Mor.  Phil.,  p.  19.) 

Here  then  is  the  truth  of  the  very  proposition  which  contains 
Mr  Combe's  theory  of  i;thics,t— that  theory  which  solely,  from  its 
being  founded  on  phrenological  principles,  is  to  solve  all  the  dif- 
culties  of  the  science — here,  we  say,  is  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
containing  this  theory,  vested  on  evidence  perfectly  distinct  from 
^  th^t  phrenology  could  afford,  (supposing  the  vXXegeA  fiicts  of 


♦  And  here  let  us  ask,  by  the  way,— Is  Mr  Combe  prepared  to  demon- 
rtnte,  that  eten  if  a  power  of  disposition  were  always  found  to  be  ac- 
cotiiptAied  by  an  external  protuberance  on  the'skull,  thAt  power  or  dis» 
pmioa  mast  iherefhre  W  a  simple  and  Original  one  ? 

t'We  4lo  not  discats  the  U^ih  of  this  p<)8ition.  In  geneial,  we  hove 
Bot«iib^te*g«  decperNito4hesnhjeotthiin  Uie  cbanicterof  MrCombe*s 
•pocnlaCiDw^jlMias.  .To  .test  a«obiaihetpfiy  bj  cotuideratioaa  of  apro- 
'^'MdertJiii^  fv^li.bayf'  ^^^en^  much  th^  aame  aa  ruor^iiv?  .out  «oma 
htiodred  hthoms  of  line  to  sound  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge. 
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the  science  to  be  established)  evidence  perfectly  UQconoected 
with  phrenoIo|^y — evidence  which  phrenologists  speak  of  witk 
contempt — that,  namely,  of  inward  feeling  or  consciousness  1  We 
believe  such  an  instance  of  simplicity  could  not  be  paralleled. 
But  the  best  of  the  reasoning  still  remains — namely,  that  these  three 
faculties,  the  supremacy  of  which,  we  are  told,  enery  man  intm* 
tivelyfeelsy  are  faculties,  the  very  existence  of  which,  according  to 
Mr  Combe's  own  account,  was,  thirty  years  ago,  only  matter  of 
conjecture  I 

And  thus,  too,  are  we  at  length  made  to  perceive  the  principle 
on  which  the  use  of  phrenology,  an  an  instrument  of  discovery, 
is  to  be  estimated.     Phrenology  shows  (allowing  this)  that  t 
certain  organ  is  attached  to  a  certain  faculty ;  t.  e.  q/ier  the  ejtis- 
tence  of  the  faculty  is  known  by  means  of  consciousness  and  ob- 
servation.    By  virtue  of  this,  phrenology  is  to  be  held  as  having 
first  established  the  existence  of  the  faculty  ;  and  not  only  tUs, 
but  the  faculty  being  now,  by  the  right  of  discovery,  the  property 
of  phrenology,  all  that  has  ever  been,  or  ever  may  be,  and  hj 
any  means  whatever,  known  regarding  that  faculty,  or  any  tUag 
with  which  it  is  connected,  is  to  be  forthwith  set  down  to  account 
of  phrenology  I 

Let  not,  Qowever,  the  phrenologists  suppose  that  we  do  then 
or  their  science  a  prejudice,  by  denying  them  the  merit  of  disc^ 
vering  this  theory.  We  think  we  shall  show  them  good  ground 
for  rejoicing  at  being  fairly  rid  of  it.  We  are,  indeed,  truly  at 
a  loss  to  say  whether  the  theory  itself,  or  the  pretensions  to  the 
discovery  of  it  made  in  behalf  of  phrenology,  is  the  more  absurd. 
In  constructing  his  ethical  system,  Mr  Combe  seems  to  have 
acted  on  the  same  principle  as  one  who,  possessing  three  gar- 
ments, each  somewhat  deficient  in  integrity,  should  wisely  resolre 
to  join  the  three  together,  in  order  that  the  whole  parts  of  the 
one  might  cover  the  rents  in  another.  The  purpose  might  soo- 
ceed  or  it  might  not  \  but  the  threefold  habiliment  would  hardly 
prove  a  very  elegant  or  commodious  one. 

If  the  object  of  a  theory  of  morals  were  merely  to  supply  a 
safe  guide  to  moral  practice,  we  must  own  that  Mr  Combe's 
could  not  very  reasonably  be  complained  of;  for  certainly  if  an 
action,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  promotes  happiness,  is  agreeable 
to  the  laws  of  God,  and  approved  by  conscience — ignorance  and 
error  being  in  each  case  supposed  excluded,  (which  is  the  meaning 
of  the  agent's  being,  in  phrenological  phrase,  under  the  guidan^ 
of  *  enlightenediatellect,') — such  an  action  may,  we  think,  be  very 
safely  considered  as  having  its  morality  completely  established. 
But  if  to  furnish  a  theory  of  morals  means  to  assign  the  sia* 
3Bt  and  most  elementary  principle  to  which  all  our  moral  yoAg* 
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roenti  may  be  reducefi,  then  we  think  Mr  Combe's  theory  will 
be  liable  to  some  objections. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  ask,  are  there  any  actions  com* 
manded  in  the  divine  law  which  are  not  beneficial  or  not  approved 
by  conscience?  If  there  are^  then  w^  should  be  wrong  m  per* 
lorming  such  actions,  because  they  do  not  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
Ti^quired  to  constitute  a  virtuous  action ;  if  there  are  not^  what  is 
the  use  of  any  further  criterion  of  virtue  than  simple  obedience 
to  the  divine  law  ?  A  similar  question  may  be  asked  as  regards 
conscience.  Are  there  any  actions  approved  by  an  enlightened 
conscience  which  are  not  beneficial,  not  agreeable  to  the  divine 
law  ?     A  similar  dilemma  ensues  according  to  the  answer. 

In  the  following  passage,  having  a  reference  to  this  point,  it 
is  evident  that,  in  addition  to  other  perpWzities,  Mr  Combe 
confounds  a  true  theoretical prijuciple  with  a  ^(e practical  rule: — 
^  When  one  of  these  faculties  acts  independently  of  the  other,  it 
'  does  not  necessarily  err,  but  it  is  more  liable  to  do  ao  than  when 

*  all  operate  in  concert.     I'his  is  the  reason  that  any  theory  of 

*  morals,  founded  on  only  one  of  them,  is  generally  imperfect  or 

*  unsound.' —  {Mor.  PhiL^  p.  25.) 

But  besides — the  divine  law  itself  is  said  to  be  good;  an  affir«- 
mation  which  would  be  unmeaning,  did  we  conceive  the  divine 
law  to  be  itself  an  ultimate  standard.  What  quality  then  is  it, 
in  all  the  actions  commanded  by  the  divine  law,  on  account  of 
their  possessing  which  we  call  that  law  good  ?  If  it  is  their 
«Mt/y,  then  Mr  Combe's  second  criterion  of  virtue  is  the  same 
as  his  first ;  if  it  is  their  being  agreeable  to  consciencet  the  same 
as  his  third.     If  neither,  it  is  not  specified  at  all. 

In  reu;ard  to  Mr  Combe's  third  criterion  of  a  virtuous  action, 
that  it  should  be  agreeable  to  conscience — we  beg  to  ask,  wheii 
be  proposed  the  question,  what  constitutes  virtue?  —  what 
otheii  meaning  the  word  virtue  bears  in  the  question  than  what 
is  agreeable  to  conscience?  To  ask  what  makes  an  action  a  vir- 
tuous one,  and  what  makes  it  approved  by  conscience,  is  evidently 
the  same  question. 

Such  is  the  wav  in  which  Mr  Combe  illustrates  his  notion 
of  *  unravelling  the   Gordian  knot  of  ethics,  which  at  present 

*  appears  ao  straitly  drawn  and  so  deeply  entangled.'  Such  ift 
his  revelation  of  ^  principles  and  relations  resembling,  in  their 

*  order,  beauty,  and  wisdom,  the  works  of  the  Deity  in  other  d&- 

*  partments  of  nature.' — (Moral  PhiL^  p.  7.)  Such  is  the  way 
in  which  *  the  principles  of  phrenology,  if  sound,  enable  us  to 
^  Account  for  the  barren  condition  of  moral  philosophy  as  a 
'  science.     The  numerous  errors,  the  confusion  and  contradiction 

*  of  previous  moralists,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  their  having  no  stabW 
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*  philosophy  of  mind.* — (p»  16.)    Such  is  the  *  intelligible  fotmd- 

<  ation '  which,  ^  these  points  being  assumed/  (the  doctrines  of 
phrenology,)  *  is  laid  fbr  ethical  science/ — (p.  17.)  Yet  Mr 
Combe  cannot  conceal  from  himself,  that  these  lucid  speculations 
must  fail  of  receiving  their  due  glory  where  the  principles  of 
phrenology  are  unacknowledged.  *  To  those  individuals  who  hare 
'  not  seen  sufficient  evidence  of  the  troth  of  these  posiuons,  I 

<  shall  appear  to  stand  in  a  condition  of  helplessness,  equal  to 
^  that  of  all  my  predecessors,  whose  conflicting  opinions  1  hare 

*  cited.' — (p.  6.)  iTius  ^meekly  does  Mr  Combe  resign  himself 
to  the  thought  pf  being  reckoned  as  /lelpless  as  Cudworth,  and 
Clarke,  and  Huihe,  and  Smith,  and  Reid,  and  Stewart,  and 
Brown  I 

Mr  Combe  having  thus  successfully  explained,  on  pbrenolo* 
gical  pYinciples,  what  constitutes  virtue,  next  proceeds  to  enquire 
whether  any  eictemal  sanctions  have  been  provided  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  virtue  and  repression  of  vice.  *  All  are  agreed,'  be 
observes,  *  that  rewards  and  punishments  have  been  establisW 

*  by  God,  but  as  to  the  extent^  fnanner^  and  time  of  dispenwg 
^  them,  very  diSiprent  opinions  exist.'  In  considering  the  opinion, 
that  rewards  and  punishments  are  reserved  for  a  future  state  of 
being,  Mr  Combe  has,  presented  us  with  some  curious  reason- 
ings.' Of  this  opinion,  he,  with  his  usual  exactness  of  apprehen- 
sion, regards  it  as  an  esse;ntial  element,  that  it  supposes  God  io 
have  specifically  revealed  every  duty  which  he  requires  man  to 
perform:  now,  the  Bible  does  not  contain  a  perfectly  coinplete 
system  of  moral  direction.  This  is  the^^^  objection  to  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Why  man  mieht  not  be 
judged  by  his  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  or  oy  the  re- 
vealed commands  bf  the  Deity,  so  far  as  these  go^  Mr  Combe  has 
not  thought  fit  to  tell  us* 

*  A  second  objection  to  the  theory  iiji  question  is  this,— it  ii*- 

*  plies  that  God  exercises  very  little  temporal  authority  in  the 

*  government  of  this  World,  reserving  his  punishments  and  re- 

*  wards  chiefly  for  a  future  life.' — {Mor.  Phil,^  p.  33.) 

In  the  next  page  we  are  told — '  It  is  important  to  estaV'^h 

*  the  reality  apd  efficiency  of  the  divine  government  in  this  worl4 

*  because  a  plausible  argument  has  been  reared  on  the  contrary 

*  doctrine,  to  thet  effect  that  there. can  be  no  reward  and  punisfr 

*  ment  atalt^  if  none  are  administered  in  this  life.  'Thelin^ofrea- 

*  soning  by^  which  this  view  is  supported,  is  the  following :— W« 

*  can  judge  of  God,  it  is  said,  only  from  his  works.    His  worksi* 

*  this  world  are  all  that*  we  areacquainted  with :  if,  therefor^, mtW^ 

*  life.  We  find  that  virtue  goes  urire;w^rded,  an(i  that  vice  triufnpi«» 

*  the  l^gitimiEite  inference  is,  that  it  will  always  lie  so.'— (jp^S^*) 
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*  It  will  terve  the  cause  of  moral  science/  adds  Mr  Combe  iiii« 
mediately  after,  *  to  present  a  valid  answer  to  these  objections ;  and 
'  the  most  satisfactory  to  my  mind  would  be,  one  which  should 
'  show  that  the  Divine  Ruler  actually  does  execute  justice  here, 
'  aod  that  therefore  we  are  entitled  to  infer  that  he  will  be  just 
'  hereafter ;  and  such,  accordingly,  is  the  areument  which  I  re- 
'spectfully  propose  to  maintain.'  That  is  to  say — that  the 
Divine  Ruler  actually  does  execute  justice  here,  and  that  therefore 
we  are  entitled  to  infer  that  he  will  be  just  also  hereafter;  which  last 
supposition  again  Mmplies,  that  God  exercises  very  little  tempo- 

*  ral  authority  in  the  government  of  the  world ;'  t.  e.  that  he  does 
ffo^  execute  justice  here.  Thus,  by  legitimate  reasoning  from  a 
certain  premise,  is  established  the  contrary  of  the  premise  itself 
—a  process  in  Logic,  which  it  was  reserved  for  the  ^  new  philo- 
'sophy*  to  bring  to  light 

Having  thus  established  the  importance  of  proving  that  there 
if  justice  here,  in  order  thence  to  prove  that  there  is  hereafter, 
whence  again  it  is  proved  that  there  is  not  justice  here;  Mr 
Combe  proceeds  to  furnish  us  with  what  he  regards  as  *'  the  right 
^clew  to  the  moral  government  of  the  world' — the  nature  of 
which  may  be  thus  explained.  Man  is  placed  at  once  under  the 
dominion  of  three  different  species  of  laws — the  physical,  the 
organic,  and  the  moral  laws.  Ekich  species  has  its  own  rewards 
and  punishments  annexed  to  it  Obedience  to  one  class  of  laws 
will  not  save  a  man  from  the  punishment  of  disobeying  another 
dass;  nor  will  disobedience  of  one  class  deprive  him  of  the  re- 
wards annexed  to  the  obedience  of  another  class.  However 
▼irtuous  a  man  may  be,  if  he  neglect  the  physical  and  organic 
laws,  he  will  be  visited  with  bodily  injury  or  suffering ;  however 
wicked  he  may  be,  he  will,  bv  attending  to  the  physical  and  or- 
ganic laws,  preserve  himself  m  health  and  safety. 

Well — but  how  does  all  this  show,  otherwise  than  as  part  of 
the  general  assertion,  that  there  are  external  sanctions  to  the 
Mora/  laws  ?  There  are  punishments  for  violating  the  physical 
laws  as  such — punishments  for  violating  the  organic  laws  as 
sitck;  and  quite  irrespectively,  as  Mr  Combe  himself  studiously 
aabtains,  of  a  man's  moral  conduct.  What  connexion,  then,  have 
the  sanctions  of  these  laws  with  the  moral  law,  to  which  our 

Joestion  exclusively  related  ?  Of  two  men  who  both  observe 
he  physical  and  organic  laws,  one  is  eminently  virtuous,  the 
other  flagrantly  wicked.  Both  are  alike  rewarded  for  their  obe- 
dience to  the  physical  and  organic  law.  Where,  then,  is  the 
virtuous  man's  external  reward  for  his  obedience  to  the  moral 
law  as  such — the  wicked  man's  external  punishment  for  his  dis- 
obedience of  the  moral  law  as  such  ?    This  is  the  sole  question  • 
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If  Mf  Conib*  had  been  able  to  show  just  the  very  contrary  of 
■what  he  maintains— if  he  had  been  able  to  show  that  an  atten- 
tion to  the  moral  law  can  procure  wmc  remission  of  the,  otherwise, 
just  punishment  incurred  by  the  neglect  of  the  physical  and  or- 
panic  laws — that  disobedience  of  the  moral  law  could  make  one 
incur  the  forfeiture  of  the,  otherwise,  due  rewards  of  obedience  to 
*    .f- ?^'!^  """^  organic  laws— Moi  would  have  been  something 
3se ;  that  would  have  been  showing  the  existence  of 
icUons  to  virtue  ;  but  this,  as  has  been  seen,  is  just 
r  of  what  Mr  Combe  has  done. 
Lr  Combe  then  asserts,  ('n  general,  that  each  of  the 
Bcies  of  laws  has  its  own  sanctions,  our  sole  concern 
!  the  particular  sanctions  of  the  moral  law  ?     This, 
is  the  sole  question.     What  sanctions,  then,  does  Mr 
w?     The  pleasure  and  pains  of  conscience — the  loTe 
Eces  of  our  fellow-men  on  the  one  hand ;  their  hatred, 
8  vengeance,  on  the  other.     But  whoever  required  to 
:  virtue  had,  at  least,  these  encouragements,  vice  these 
Or,  if  the  existence  of  such  encouragements  and  r» 
the  degree  in  which  tbey  do  exist,  could  ever  ban 
e  notion  of  a  moial  retribution,  how  could  the  qae>- 
ling  such  retribution  ever  have  been  started  ? 
at  case  which  perhaps  reaches  the  summit  of  humao 
i — the  case  of  the  slave-trader.    Conceive — what  may 
place — the  opulent  proprietor  of  the  slave-ship  en- 
some  delicious  clime,  all  the  luxuries  which  the  world 
These  luxuries  are  purchased  by  the  crudest  ago- 
y  and  mental,  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
loat  moral  debasement  of  the  agents  whom  he  must 
loy  in  the  perpetrauon  of  this  foul  viUany.     Where  ii 
ment,  in  this  world,  of  such  atrocity  ?  The  reproaches 
icience  ?     His  conscience  indeed  I     Such  are  the  re- 
Df  the  epicure's  conscience  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
hich  he  has  dined.     We  fear  that  the  conscience  which 
stematic  crime,  will  deal  leniently  witb  the  criminal 
i  after  commission.     A  punishing  conscience  is  a  re- 
^nscience.     But  then  there  is  the  vengeance  and  hatred 
iw-men.     Their  vengeance — in  the  only  form  in  which 
ich  him — he  escapes,  perhaps  by  burying  his  victims 
wrongs  in  the  deep.     Their  hatred — whose  hatred?— 
;  persons  around  htm  ?     He  is  courted,  applauded,  per- 
iiely  loved  by  them.     His  conduct  towards  them  may 
iptionable,  nay  laudable ;  and  we  know  that,  if  a  man 
rell  to  his  class,  he  may,  for  them,  behave  as  he  pleases 
Whose  hatred  then  ?     An  assemblage  of  philanthro- 
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ptsts  at  Exeter  Hall — for  whom  he  cares  nothing — of  whom, 
perhaps,  he  never  heard.     Yet  this  man,  by  observing  the  phy- 
sittd  and  organic  laws,  may  preserve  himself  in  ease,  and  healtn, 
ind  comfort :  by  the  exercise  of  a  judicious  personal  moderation, 
lie  may  extract  the  last  sip  of  enjoyment  firom  every  source  of 
pleasure  which  the  world  can  supply.     While  thousands  of  his 
lactims  are  chained  down  in  the  most  unnatural  and  painful  po- 
sitions, he,  obeying  the  natural  law  which  imposes  the  use  of 
exercise,  is  reaping  the  reward  of  this  obedience;  while  they 
are  suffocated  with  the  foul  air  in  the  vessel's  hold,  he  obeys 
the  natural  law  which  requires  free  ventilation.    And  all  this  Mr 
Combe  speaks  of  as  happening  under  a  moral  government  exer- 
cised  here  !     Why,  the  very  circumstance  that  a  man  may,  by 
observing  the  physical  and  organic  laws,    preserve   himself  in 
ease  and  enjoyment,  while  in  the  practice  of  the  most  flagrant 
cruelty  and  wrong  to  others — this  very  circumstance,  we  say, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  Divine   Justice, 
is  ^nerally  felt,  ann  not  unfairly  felt,  to  aggravate  the  complaint 
of  the  want  of  it.     The  punishment  whicn  is  represented  as  be- 
fiJling  an  aeent  under  the  physical  and  organic  laws,  is  neces- 
sarily piinishment  for  the  neglect  of  those  laws  as  regards  himself. 
It  cannot  be  for  neglect  or  violation  as  regards  others ;  for  they, 
HI  (hat  case,  pay  the  penalty.     Now,  we  apprehend,  it  never 
made  any  part  of  the  complaint  against  the  Divine  Justice,  that 
man  is  not  sufficiently  punished  for  inattention  to  self. 

In  saying  then,  which  we  do,  that  Mr  Combe  furnishes  no 
answer  at  all  to  the  question  proposed  by  him,  we  do  not  speak 
figuratively,  as  implying  that  the  answer  is  imperfect  or  unsatis- 
factory. We  say,  in  the  most  literal  and  naked  sense  of  the 
term,  that  it  is  no  answer.  It  does  not  meet  the  question — nay,  it 
does  not  move  in  the  direction  of  it.  It  is  giving  us  a  stone  when 
ve  ask  for  bread.  We  enquire  the  price  of  stocks,  and  he  tells 
us  the  hour  of  the  day. 

Another  fallacy,  however,  of  which  Mr  Combe  occasionally 
avails  himself,  in  trying  to  prove  the  existence  of  external  sanc- 
tions to  virtue,  is  that  of  confounding  the  consequences  of  the 
ageDt*s  virtuous  conduct  to  himself,  with  the  consequences  of  that 
conduct  to  the  community  or  species  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
This  fallacy  is  introduced  in  the  assertion,  often  made  by  Mr 
Combe,  that  *  the  world  is  constituted  on  the  principle  of  the 
*  supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  intellect.'  Now,  if  this 
i&eans  that  the  external  prosperity  of  the  agent  will  always  be 
inost  effectually  promoted  by  virtuous  conduct,  or  vice  versa^  it 
is  notoriously  not  true.  If  it  means  that  the  general  advantage 
wtU  be  thus  promoted,  then  we  say  we  should  like  to  know  how 
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a  world  under  fixed  laws  of  any  kind  (and  without  fixed  laws 
there  could  be  no  scope  either  for  wisdom  or  virtue)  could  be 
constituted  otherwise.  The  conduct  that  is  eood  and  wise  un- 
der one  constitution,  might  be  wron^  and  foolish  under  another; 
but  a  constitution  where  wisdom  and  virtue  would  not  be  advan- 
tageous, either  to  the  agent  himself,  or  the  species  to  which  be 
belongs,  is  impossible — for  this  reason,  that  conduct  which  woold 
not  be  advantageous,  would,  on  that  very  account,  ceoit  to  be 
wisdom  or  virtue.  But  to  include  the  advantage  which  the  vir- 
tues of  individuals,  by  the  very  nature  of  virtue,  bring  to  the 
species,  among  the  sanctums  of  virtue,  is  obviously  away  from 
tne  question. 

In  Mr  Combe's  speculations  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  we  distinguish  two  propositions  main- 
tained by  hxisk'—'firsty  that  sanctions,  in  the  snape  of  physi- 
cal good  or  evil,  are  attached  to  the  moral  law  ;  and  secoruByn 
that  all  physical  good  and  evil  are  the  sanctions,  if  not  of  tie 
morale  of  some  other  laws  ;  in  other  words,  that  whatever  good 
is  enjoyed  by  men,  is  owing  to  their  obedience  of  some  lav- 
whatever  evil  is  suffered,  to  the  disobedience  of  some  law.  Of 
the  manner  in  which  this  position  is  maintained,  the  following 
is  a  specimen : — 

*  The  laws  which  regulate  the  action  of  inanimate  matter  operate 
purely  as  physical  inflaences,  independently  of  the  moral  or  religions 
character  of  those  whom  they  affect.  If  six  persons  be  travelling  in  a 
coach,  and  if  it  break  down  through  insuflSciency  of  the  axle  or  any  simi- 
lar cause,  they  will  be  projected  against  external  objects,  according  to  the 
impetus  communicated  to  their  bodies  by  the  previous  motion  of  the  te- 
hicle,  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  inanimate  substances  of  the  same  tex- 
ture and  materials.  Their  vices  or  their  virtues  will  not  modify  the 
physical  influences  that  impel  or  resist  them.  The  cause  of  the  acddeot 
is  simply  physical  imperfection  in  the  vehicle,  and  not  the  displeasnre of 
God  against  the  individual  men  who  occupy  it  on  account  of  their  sins. 
If  one  break  a  leg,  another  an  arm,  a  third  his  neck,  and  a  fourth  escape 
unhurt,  the  difference  of  result  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  difference 
of  the  mechanical  action  of  the  coach  on  their  bodies,  according  to  their 
differences  of  size,  weight,  and  position,  or  to  difference  in  the  objects 
against  which  they  are  projected ;  one  falling  against  a  stone,  and  ano- 
ther perhaps  alighting  on  turf. 

'  The  whole  calamity  in  such  a  case  is  to  be  viewed  simply  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  not  attending  to  the  physical  laws  ;  in  other  words,  for  ne- 
glecting to  have  a  coach  sufficiently  strong ;  and  it  serves  to  render  naea 
who  have  the  charge  of  coaches  more  attentive  to  their  duty  in  future. 
—{Mot.  Phm  pp.  35.  36.) 

A  coach  proprietor,  to  save  five  ^hillings,  hires  out  an  in- 
secure vehicle,  by  the  breaking  down  of  which,  *  one  breaks 
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*  a  leg — another  an  arm — and  a  third  his  neck ;  *  and  this,  we 
are  gravely  told,  Ms  to  be  viewed  simply  as  a  punishment 
'  for  not  attending  to  the  physical  laws — and  serves'  (we  wish 
it  would  even  do  this)  *  to  render  men  who  have  the  charge  of 
'  coaches  more  attentive  in  future*  The  concluding  remark  is  an 
instance  of  the  absolute  innocence  with  which  Mr  Combe  some- 
times exposes  the  utter  absurdity  of  his  own  positions.     ^  The 

*  common  sense  of  mankind  has  led  them  to  recognize  this  prin- 

*  dple  in  their  laws ;  for,  in  most  civilized  countries,  the  proprie- 

*  tors  of  public  conveyances  are  held  answerable  for  damage  occa- 

*  sioned  by  their  insufficiency.'  And  this  is  the  remark  coolly 
made  in  regard  to  a  case,  in  which  the  severe  misfortunes,  not  of 
the  person  whom  the  '  common  sense  of  mankind  holds  liable/ 
but  of  other  and  different,  and  perfectly  innocent  persons,  is  repre- 
sented as  the  just  punishment  of  Aa  neglect  of  the  physical  laws! 

It  is  due  to  Mr  Combe  to  say,  however,  that  he  anticipates  the 
objection  which  may  be  made  to  this  explanation  ;  but  how  does 
he  obviate  it  ? — first,  by  telling  us  that  '  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 

*  good  qualities  of  our  fellow-men,  and  we  must  suffer  from  their 

*  defects,  when,  without  due  regard  to  their  qualifications,  we  en- 

*  trust  our  interests  or  safety  to  their  care.' — (P.  37.)  And  other- 
wise, by  showing  that  eacn  member  of  the  human  species  has, 
directly  or  indirectly,  immediately  or  remotely,  some  degree  of 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  other  men ;  and  thus  becomes,  to  some 
extent,  responsible  for  their  conduct,  and  justly  liable  to  be  affect- 
ed by  it.  Thus,  if  a  person  travelling  from  Inverness  to  London 
gets  his  leg^  broken  through  the  gross  negligence  of  a  coach-pro- 
prietor at  Barnet,  he  is  to  be  told  that  the  misfortune  is  a  punish- 
ment ;  first,  for  his  not  making  himself  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  characters  of  all  the  coach-proprietors  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other ;  and  secondly,  of  hb  not  having  duly  exerted 
himself  for  the  repression  of  crime  among  mankind  in  general. 

That,  in  any  such  cases,  a  particular  individual  is  utterly  with- 
out the  means  of  knowing  the  physical  or  organic  law,  or  utterly 
without  the  power  of  obeying  it — that  one  individual  breaks  the 
law,  and  profits  by  the  breach,  while  another  pays  the  penalty 
— all  this  goes  for  nothing.  It  is  enough  for  Mr  Combe  to  say — 
where  an  evil  is  suffered,  there  has  been  a  law  broken ;  though  even 
this,  of  course,  is  more  than  could  always  be  proved.  In  short,  his 
doctrine  comes  to  this,  that  if  all  men,  and  every  man,  possessed 
all  the  knowledge  and  all  the  wisdom,  and  acted  with  all  the 
prudence  and  all  the  virtue,  which,  in  reference  to  the  extent  of 
the  human  faculties,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  human  condi- 
tion, is  simply  possible — then  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  human 
misery  could  disappear;  and  that,  until  this  consummation  it 
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arrived  at,  every  evil  that  a  man  sufiers  is  a  just  punishment  for 
the  collective  ignorance,  folly,  and  vice,  of  the  species — no  mat- 
ter how  far  he,  as  an  individual,  is  chargeable  with  any  part  of 
It.  If  he  has  been  a  good  man  himself,  he  will  have  a  quiet  con- 
science. This  is  his  reward,  and  let  him  content  himself  with  iL 
But,  independently  of  its  being  altogether  untrue,  that  the 
good  or  evil  that  befalls  an  individual  is  always,  or  even  generally, 
the  result  of  his  own  conduct — the  only  sense  in  which  such  good 
or  evil  could  be  skid  to  take  place  in  the  administration  of  amoral 
government,  or  answer  the  purposes  of  one — Mr  Combe's  whole 
notion  of  the  physical  and  organic  laws  being  laws  to  which  m^, 
as  voluntary  agents,  are  subjected  under  certain  penalties,  isessoi- 
tially  erroneous;  and  proceeds  on  an  obvious  confusion  of  two  dif- 
ferent meanings  of  the  term  laws.  A  law  of  nature,  is  not  a  pre- 
cept, but  a  fact.  A  slater,  by  carelessness,  falls  from  the  roof  of 
a  house,  and  breaks  his  leg.  Behold,  says  Mr  Combe,  the  poo- 
ishment  of  a  violation  of  the  natural  laws  !  But  what  law,  we 
pray,  does  the  slater  violate  ?  the  law  of  gravity  ? — the  law  o( 

fravity  is  the  mere  enunciation  of  the  fact,  that  all  heavy  bodies 
escend.  The  body  of  the  slater  does  so  accordingly.  In  wWl 
possible  way,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  he  violates  this  law  ?  Bot 
is  he  not,  it  will  be  said,  guilty  of  negleeting  this^^^,  orgenenl 
truth,  and  is  not  the  broken  leg  a  punishment  of  this  neglect? 
We  answer,  it  may,  in  loose  phraseology,  be  called  so,  and  prac- 
tically it  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  punishment ;  but  it  is  not  a 
punishment  :n  the  sense  that  would  render  it  a  proof  or  instance 
of  a  moral  government;— that  is,  a  punishment  positively  annexed 
to  a  fault ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  fault,  instead  of  being  the 
ground  of  the  punishment,  pre-supposes  its  existence.  One  eril 
may  be  inflicted  to  deter  us  from  an  act  that  would  create  another 
evil;  but  if  all  evils  are  punishments,  the  case  must  come  to  be 
the  same  as  if  the  government  of  any  country  were  to  cause  pits 
to  be  dug  in  the  highway,  in  order  that  the  damage  which  travel- 
lers might  suffer  from  falling  in,  might  induce  them  to  be  on  th^ 
guard  against  falling  in. 

But  besides,  for  any  purpose  of  warning  or  punishment,  Ac 
pain  inflicted  under  the  natural  laws  would  often  be  excessive. 
Mr  Combe  seems  to  argue  {Const.  ofMan^  chap.  vi.  §  2,)  that 
nothing  less  than  the  torture  of  a  broken  leg  would  induce  men 
to  keep  whole  limbs.  Now,  by  the  dread  of  what  punishment  is 
it  that  men  are  induced  to  keep  the  legs  of  their  chairs  and  tables 
sound  ?  By  the  dread  of  losing  the  use  of  these  articles  for  half 
a  day,  and  paying  a  shilling  to  a  joiner.  Now  we  think  a  broken 
leg,  even  without  pain,  as  inconvenient  as  a  broken  chair;  and  tbe 
surgeon's  bill  is  generally  as  serious  an  affair  as  the  joiner's* 
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Let  it  sot  be  supposed  that  we  are  impugning  either  the  justice 
or  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  in  inflicting  those  pains.  Mr 
Combe  elsewhere  sugg^ests,  what  appears,  so  far  as  human  view 
can  reach,  the  real  vindication  of  such;  namely,  that  they  are  the 
necessary  consequences  of  the  combined  action  of  laws,  on  the  whole 
beneficial.  Thus,  the  pain  of  a  broken  leff  is  the  joint  effect  of 
the  law  of  gravity  and  the  law  of  animal  sensibility ;  both  of 
which  are  eminently  useful,  or  rather  indispensable.  Now  thisi 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  just  view  of  human  suffering,  abso- 
lately  negatives  the  other ;  for,  if  suffering  be  a  necessary  and 
partial  consequence  of  a  law  intended  only  to  g^ve  pleasure,  how 
can  it  be  said  to  be  a  punishment^  or  a  warning,  which  implies 
the  intentional  infliction  of  pain  ? 

Behold,  then,  the  principles  on  which  Mr  Combe  makes  up  his 
theory  of  the  sanctions  of  morality  : — First,  by  a  confusion  of 
two  different  meanings  of  the  word  laWj  he  brings  man  under  the 
dominion  of  two  different  species  of  laws,  in  addition  to  the  moral 
law — namely,  the  physical  and  organic  laws ;  then,  by  a  liberty 
of  speech,  he  makes  out  that  these  laws  have  rewards  and  punish- 
ments annexed  to  them,  no  matter  though  such  often  fall  on 
the  wrong  person.  Next,  throwing  all  the  three  sorts  of  laws 
together,  he  picks  out  cases  of  the  physical  and  organic,  as  samples 
of  the  whole  lot ;  and  thus,  with  the  assistance  of  some  minor 
fallacies,  before  pointed  out,  he  exhibits  a  complete  and  regular 
administration  of  justice  in  the  present  world.  Mark,  then,  the 
real  effect  of  Mr  Combe*s  explanation.  We  complain,  for  instance, 
that  the  seducer  and  adulterer  may  inflict  the  cruelest  and  most 
irreparable  injuries  with  impunity :  we  are  told  that  if  he  sails  in 
a  ship  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  he  will  infallibly  be  drowned. 
We  ask,  where  is  the  punishment  provided  for  inhumanity  and 
oppression :  it  is  replied,  whoever  sleeps  in  a  damp  bed  shall 
not  escape  a  rheumatic  fever.  Behold,  we  say,  the  devourer  of 
the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  portion,  flourishing  in  ease  and 
security  :  but,  says  Mr  Combe,  let  him  jump  out  of  a  two  pair  of 
stairs  window,  and  see  if  he  will  get  off  without  broken  bones  I 
Upo>^  the  strength  of  all  this,  he  complacently  tells  us — 

*  That  one  difference  between  the  expositions  of  moral  science  which 
hire  been  presented  by  preceding  enqnirers,  and  that  which  I  am  now 
endetToaring  to  elucidate,  consists  in  this — that  hitherto,  moralists  gen- 
erally bare  laid  down  precepts  without  showing  their  foundation  in  our 
constitution,  or  the  mode  in  which  disregard  of  them  is  punished  by  the 
ordinary  operation  of  natural  causes.  They  were  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  and  with  the  independent  operation 
of  the  different  natural  laws,  and,  in  consequence,  Aiiled  in  this  branch 
of  their  subject.  In  their  expositions  of  moral  philosophy,  tbey 
f^MiDbled  those  who  teach  us  to  practise  an  art  without  expfaintag  tfa^B 
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scientific  principles  on  which  the  practice  is  founded.  It  is  mj  object  to 
explain  to  you  not  only  the  practice  of  virtae,  but  the  laws  of  oar  con- 
stitution on  which  it  depends/ — (ilfor.  PhiL^  p.  57.) 

Afiter  which,  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  *the  difference'  (as, 
for  instance)  ^  between  Paley's  moral  philosophy  and  that 
*  which  he  is  now  teachine,'  by  contrasting  the  case  of  a  per- 
son blindly  following  a  rule  learned  by  rote,  with  that  of  one 
acquainted  with  the  scientific  principles  on  which  the  rule  is 
founded  I 

But  let  us  distinguish  the  degree  of  truth  which  belongs  to  Mr 
Combe's  general  statement,  and  do  justice  to  the  practuxU  utility 
of  some  of  his  views.  Mr  Combe's  writings  uniformly  display  a 
pure  and  enlarged  spirit  of  philanthropy — an  ardent  desire  to 
Detter  the  condition  of  mankind ;  and  generally — with  exception, 
of  course,  of  his  phrenological  fallacies — much  sound  sense  and 
sagacity  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  this  end.  That  the 
good  and  evil  of  life  are  much  more  in  men's  hands  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed  ;  that  most,  or  many,  of  the  sufferings  of  hum^ 
nity — sufferings  too  often  considered  as  fixed  by  the  Creator  io  (lie 
constitution  of  the  world — admit  of  removal  by  a  greater  knof- 
ledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  a  more  careful  application  of  thsi 
knowledge  ;  that  many  of  the  calamities  of  individuals,  frequently 
viewed  as  inscrutable  dispensations  of  Providence,  are  traceable  to 
themselves,  either  wholly  and  directly,  or  traceable  to  those  with 
whom  the  fate  of  the  individual  is  indissolubly  connected,  baton 
whose  character  and  conduct  he  has  failed  to  exercise  the  influence 
he  was  possessed  of;  that  an  attention  to  one  part  of  our  duty 
will  not  exempt  us  from  the  consequences  of  neglecting  another; 
and  generally,  that  by  an  increase  of  human  knowledge  and 
human  virtue,  human  happiness  is  capable  of  being  raised  to  a 
higher — an  incalculably  nigher — pitch,  than  the  ordinary  repre- 
sentations of  the  essentially  miserable  state  of  humanity  incline 
many  to  believe — These  are  truths  which,  if  not  absolutely  new, 
are  yet  new  to  many,  and  too  little  regarded  by  all ;  and  io  thus 
inculcating  the  greatness  in  decree,  as  relative  to  ordinary  appre- 
hensions, of  the  command  whi<m  man  possesses  over  the  means  of 
his  happiness  and  the  sources  of  his  misery,  Mr  Combe  has 
rendered  a  useful  service  to  humanity. 

But  here  the  question  unavoidably  rises  in  every  one's  miod^- 

What  has  phrailog^  to  do  with  all  this  ?     Yet  the  views  we 

baye  now  been  oonsidering,  and  which  compose  what  Mr  Combe 

designates  *the  doctrine  of  the  natural  laws,'  are  invariabl/ 

^ken  of  as  the  peculiar  prodnds  of  phrenology  I 

'  B«t  yoo  will  psrceive  thai,  befbro  yon  can  comprehend  this  syttein 
goyanuasiit,  yoa  mast  study  to  beoose  aoqaainted  with  the  objects 
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io  natore,  by  the  action  of  which  it  takes  place,  whether  these  be  exter- 
nal, or  consist  of  oor  own  bodies  and  minds.  If  mankind  have  hitherto 
lived  without  this  knowledge,  can  you  wonder  that  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence have  appeared  dark  and  contradictory?  And  if,  by  means  oi phre- 
nnlogy^  we  have  now  discovered  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  and  its 
relationship  to  onr  bodies  and  external  nature ;  if,  moreover,  physical 
science  has  largely  opened  up  to  us  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
objects  by  which  we  are  surrounded  and  affected  ;  need  we  feel  surprised 
that  the  dawn  of  a  new  philosophy  begins  to  break  forth  upon  our  vision 

a  philosophy  more  consistent,  more  practical,  and  more  consolatory, 

(ban  mny  that  has  hitherto  appeared/— (JIfor.  Phil,  p.  53.) 

*  The  grand  principle  of  the  philosophy  which  I  am  now  teaching' 
is,  that  Uie  natural  Jaws  really  admit  of  no  exceptions,  and  that  specific 
causes,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  apparent  exception,  exist  in  every 
instance.*— (P.  86.) 

<  If  I  have  in  other  instances  given  a  correct  exposition  of  the  order 
of  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  and  the  principles  of  natural  reli- 
gion, I  hope  that  you  will  neither  be  startled  at  the  novelty^  nor  offended 
iy  the  consequences  of  the  ways  of  Providence,  which  I  have  expounded. 
Yuu  know  your  own  position.  You  are  the  first  popular  audience  in  this 
city  to  whom  the  truths  and  the  consequences  of  the  new  philosophy  of 
minelf  discovered  by  Dr  Gall,  have  been  unfolded  ;  and  you  are  aware 
that,  in  every  age,  the  most  useful  and  important  truths  have  had  to 
contend  with  violent  prejudices  when  first  promulgate.' — (P.  433.) 

PersoDS  who  have  been  afflicted  with  fears  of  ^  the  possibility 

*  of  civilization  perishing,  or  modern  nations  becoming  effeminate 

*  or  corrupt,'  may  now  take  consolation.     ^  The  discovery  qf  t/ie 

*  natural  laws  (!),  and  those  of  organization  in  particular,  will 
^gnard  them  against  this  evil.' — (A/or.  PAt/.,  p.  379.)  We  may 
refer  also  to  a  passage,  too  long  to  quote,  (at  p.  426,)  and  to  the 
habitual  conjunction  of  *  phrenology  and  the  natural  laws,'  as  of 
two^  things  coeval  and  coexistent;  and  all  this  just  as  if  the 
merest  savage — nay,  as  if  even  a  quadruped  could  live  half  a 
day  without  observing  the  *  natural  laws  I' 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  natural  laws '  comprehends  the  supre^ 
macy  qf  the  moral  faculties  and  intellect^  which,  consequently, 
becomes  a  discovery  of  phrenology. 

'  Phrenology  shows,  that  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  enlightened 
by  intellect,  have  been  intended  to  guide  the  inferior  faculties  of  men.* 

—(P.  428.) 

<  According  to  our  view,  the  Creator  has  framed  the  world  on  the 
principle  of  the  predominance  of  the  higher  sentiments/— (P.  43B. ) 

•These  &cts  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  phrenological  doctrine  (I), 
tbit  the  higher  faculties  are  made  to  govern  the  lower.*---(J5:Zem.  ofPhren^ 

p.  135.) 

*  Phrenology  confirms  this  opinion,  by  unfolding  io  us  (/  /)  the  great 
fiuti  that  ufe  possess  moral  and  inteUectual  faeuUieSf  invested  with  an* 
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thoriiy  to  role  over  and  direct  the  animal  propensities,*  &c.~  (See  tbe 
whole  passage  in  the  Atnericcm  Notes,  rol.  lii.  p.  413.) 

The  supremacy  of  the  moral  facuUies  just  meaDs,  that  men 
should  keep  their  appetites  and  passions  in  subjection  to  reaseo 
and  conscience.     A  good  sentiment  truly — hut  we  mther  think 
that  we  had  heard  something  like  it,  before  the  commeocement  of 
our  acquaintance  with  phrenology.  To  act  under  the  dominion  of 
*  enlightened  intellect,'  is  to  choose  what  will  benefit  rather  than 
what  will  hurt  us — to  do  what  it  is  our  purpose  to  do,  and  not 
the  contrary — to  take  the  right  way  of  doing  it,  and  not  tbe 
wrong.    It  means,  for  instance,  that  one  who  is  in  a  hurry  to  go 
from  Edinburgh  to  London,  should  not  travel  t;ta  Ler  wick  or  Ham- 
bui^ — that  a  man  should  not  take  his  hat  and  walking»stick  to  bed 
— that  he  should  not  apply  to  his  solicitor  to  mend  his  boots* 
or  call  in  the  constable  when  his  wife  falls  in  labour ; — it  means, 
in  short — that  a  man  should  act  rationally^  and  not  like  a  fool  or 
madman.    A  sensible  enough  maxim,  we  admit — but  we  thougiit 
that  it  had  been  somewhat  older  than  phrenology.     ThattAe 
world  is  constituted  on  the  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
moral  sentiments,  means  that  mankind  are  generally  found  to 
thrive  better  under  the  prevalence  of  justice,   humanity,  truth, 
temperance,  prudence,  than  where  robbery,  murder,  falsehood, 
and  profligacy  are  common.     The  precise  time  when  this  recon- 
dite truth  was  first  brought  to  light,  we  shall  not  take  upon  os 
to  specify — but  we  had  unwittingly  nourished  the  impression 
that  it  was  rather  before  the  days  of  Dr  Gall. 

Mr  Combe  thus  exhibits  the  consequences  which  followed  from 
men's  not  knowing  sooner  that  the  moral  sentiments  and  inteUect 
were  intended  to  govern  the  lower  powers  : — 

<  The  national  debt  of  Britain  has  been  contracted  chiefly  in  wftn, 
originating  in  commercial  jealonsy  and  thirst  for  conquest ;  in  short, 
under  the  suggestions  of  combat iven ess,  destructivenes^  acquisitiveness, 
and  self-esteem.  Did  not  our  ancestors,  therefore,  impede  their  own 
prosperity  and  happiness,  by  engaging  in  these  contests  ?  and  have  aoj 
consequences  of  them  reached  us,  except  the  burden  of  paying  near!/ 
thirty  millions  of  taxes  annually,  as  the  price  of  the  gratification  of  th« 
propensities  of  our  ignorant  forefathers  ?  Would  a  statesman,  trAo  he- 
lieved  in  the  doctrines  maintained  in  this  work,  have  recommended  these 
WOTS  as  essential  to  national  prosperity  ?  If  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
sums  had  been  spent  in  effecting  objects  recognized  by  the  moral  senti* 
ments — in  instituting,  for  example,  seminaries  of  education  and  peniten- 
tiaries, and  in  making  roads,  canals,  and  public  granaries — ^how  different 
would  have  been  tbe  present  condition  of  the  country  I  *— (CW^.  o/Jfom 
ch.  v.,  §  3.) 

All  those  calamities  happened  because  Mr  Pitt  and  Buonaparte 
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were  not  acquainted  with  ^phrenology  and  the  natural  laws/ 
Tbey  acted,  it  appears,  in  pure  ignorance  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  Buonaparte,  in  particular, 
did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  justice  as  an  innate  sentiment, 
(  Const,  of  Man —  Conclusion.)  Of  course,  it  was  never  pretended 
that  these  wars  were  just  or  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  nobody 
would  hive  cared  to  deny  that  they  were  tinjust  and  useless. 
But  what  then  ?  nobody  knew  then  that  this  was  any  reason 
against  engaging  in  them.  People  did  not  know  the  number 
or  nature  of  their  faculties,  their  uses  and  abuses ;  and  so,  grop- 
ing in  the  dark,  just  took  up  what  ever  faculty  came  first  within 
their  reach  ;  and,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  acquisitiveness,  de- 
stnictiveness,  and  combativeness,  seem  always  to  have  lain  q\iite 
ready  at  hand. 

The  case  now  mentioned,  is  cited  as  an  example  of  *  calami* 
*  ties  arising  from  infringement  of  the  moral  law.'  Now,  allow- 
ing it  to  have  been  an  avowed  infringement  of  the  moral  laws, 
we  cannot  see  how  the  calamity  arose  from  the  immorcdity  of 
the  wars.  The  calamity  is  the  national  debt ;  but  the  same  sort 
of  calamity,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  befalls  us  for  liberating 
our  colonial  slaves.  Surely  that  was  not  an  infringement  of  the 
moral  laws.  Besides,  the  calamity  did  not  fall  on  the  generation 
which  engaged  in  the  wars,  but  on  us,  their  successors,  who  are 
now  learning  to  deprecate  these  wars.  Considered,  then,  as  a 
punishment  of  immorality,  the  national  debt  neither  meets 
the  offence  nor  the  criminal.  But  we  notice  this  merely  by 
the  way  ;  as  an  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr  Combe 
substantiates  his  views  of  a  moral  government  in  the  world. 
Our  purpose  at  present  was  not  to  question  either  the  justice  or 
the  novelty  of  Mr  Combe's  views;  but  allowing  them  all  the 
justice,  and  all  the  novelty  that  can  possibly  be  desired  for 
them,  to  ask  in  what  possible  way  phrenology  claims  credit  on 
their  account  ? 

The  nature  of  the  connexion  subsisting  between  phrenology 
tnd  the  ^  doctrine  of  the  natural  laws,'  Mr  Combe  has  nowhere 
condescended  specifically  to  point  out;  but  to  any  person  ac- 
quainted with  his  writings,  and  who  has  been  accustomed  to  ana- 
lyse trains  of  thought,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  impression  of 
Koch  connexion  has  been  generated  In  his  mind  by  such  processes 
tt  the  following  :— 

A  knowledge  of  phrenology  is  a  knowledge  of  our  faculties — 
i  knowledge  of  our  faculties  is  a  knowledge  of  our  constitution — 
A  knowledge  of  our  constitution  is  a  knowledge  of  the  physical, 
And  organic,  and  moral  laws  of  our  constitution  ;  but  these  laws 
ire  laws  of  nature — consequently,  phrenology  has  discovered  the 
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exif^tence,  and  the  uniformity,  and  tbe  uses  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  every  thing  of  or  concerning  these  laws  ! 

But  further — and,  as  the  Conveyancers  say,  *  without  prejudice 
*  to  the  foresaid  generality,'  phrenology  has  a  special  claim  as 
regards  the  organic  laws.  Organic  laws  are  laws  concerning 
organs.  But  if  it  is  not  about  organs  that  phrenology  tells  us, 
what  does  it  tell  us  about  ?  The  general  principle  of  phrenology, 
that  the  mind  acts  through  organs,  is  itself  an  organic  law. 
Consequently,  phrenology  discovers  organic  laws,  and  all  the  or- 

franic  laws  ;  and  consequently  nothing  was  known  about  oiganic 
aws  till  the  days  of  phrenology  I 

By  such  persons  as  are  less  familiar  with  the  sort  of  logic  in 
use'among  phrenologists,  these  statements  will  be  set  down  as 
mere  burlesque.  We  beg  then  to  give,  in  the  following  passage, 
the  most  distinct  and  formal  account  we  are  able  to  find,  in  Mr 
Combe's  own  words,  of  the  connexion  between  *  phrenology  and 
^  the  natural  laws  ;'  and  we  seriously  challenge  a  comparison  be- 
tween that  account  and  ours. 

<  It  may  be  urged,  that  all  past* speculations  aboat  the  laws  of  nature 
have  proved  more  imposing  than  useful ;  and  that,  while  tbe  laws  them- 
selves afford  materials  for  elevated  declamation,  they  form  no  secure 
guides  even  to  the  learned,  and  much  less  to  the  illiterate,  in  practical 
conduct.  In  answer,  I  would  respectfully  repeat  what  has  freqnently 
been  urged  in  the  text,  that  before  we  can  discover  the  laws  of  nature 
.  applicable  to  man,  we  must  know,  first,  the  constitution  of  man  himself; 
secondly,  the  constitution  of  external  nature  ;  and  thirdly,  we  must  com- 
pare the  two.  But,  until  the  discovery  of  phrenology,  the  mental  con- 
stitution of  man  was  a  matter  of  vague  conjecture  and  endless  debate; 
and  the  connexion  between  his  mental  powers  and  his  organized  system 
was  involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  The  brain,  the  most  importaot 
organ  of  the  body,  had  no  ascertained  functions.  Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  science,  therefore,  men  were  rather  impressed  with  the  un- 
speakable importance  of  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  than 
extensively  acquainted  with  those  laws  themselves  ;  and  even  the  know- 
ledge of  the  external  world  actually  possessed,  could  not,  in  many  in- 
stances, be  rendered  available,  on  account  of  its  relationiihip  to  tbe  qua- 
lities of  man  being  unascertained,  and  un  ascertain  able  so  long  as  the$e 
qualities  themselves  were  unknown.' — (Const,  of  Man,  Appendix,  No.  I.) 

We  also  beg  to  refer  any  one,  who  may  think  we  are  doing 
injustice  to  Mr  Combe*s  reasonings  on  this  subject,  to  the  con- 
cluding chapter  of  the  Constitution  ofMan^  in  which  the  author 
sets  himself  explicitly  to  answer  the  question — *•  What  is  tbe 
*  practical  use  of  phrenology  ?'  The  argument  in  proof  of  tbe 
use  of  phrenology,  will  be  found  to  stand  precisely  thus  : — Man- 
kind have  suffered  many  evils,  in  all  time  past,  from  ignorance 
and  vice — consequently^  a  true  philosophy  of  mind  is  the  only 
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remedy  for  tbese  evils ;  but  a  true  philosophy  of  mind  did  not 
exist  be/ore  phrenology — consequently,  phrenology  is  the  true 
philosophy,  and  a  remedy  for  all  our  evils.  We  can  only  quote 
one  specimen  of  the  reasoning,  showing  the  manner  in  which 
phrenology  is  applicable  to  legislation : — 

<  Legislation,  civil  and  criminal,  is  intended  to  regulate  and  direct  the 
haman  faculties  in  their  efforts  at  gratification  ;  and  laws,  to  be  useful, 
must  accord  with  the  constitution  of  these  faculties.  But  how  can  salu- 
tary laws  he  enacted,  while  the  subject  to  be  governed,  or  human  nature, 
is  not  accurately  understood  ?  The  inconsistency  and  intricacy  of  the 
laws,  even  in  enlightened  nations,  have  afforded  themes  for  the  satirist 
in  every  age  ;  yet  how  could  the  case  be  otherwise  ?  Legislators  pro- 
yided  rules  for  directing  the  qualities  of  human  nature,  which  they  con- 
ceive<l  themselves  to  know  ;  but  either  error  in  their  conceptions,  or  the 
effects  of  other  qualities  unknown  or  unattended  to,  defeated  their  inten- 
tions. The  law,  for  example,  punishing  heresy  with  burning,  was  ad- 
dressed by  our  ancestors  to  Cautiousness  and  the  Love  of  Life ;  but 
intellect.  Veneration,  Conscientiousness,  and  Firmness,  were  omitted  in 
their  estimate  of  human  principles  of  action  ;  and  these  set  the  law  at 
defiance.  There  are  many  laws  still  in  the  statute-book,  equally  at 
variance  with  the  nature  oi  man.' — (Const,  of  Man.     Conclusion.) 

The  legislators,  then,  who  enacted  laws  for  burning  heretics, 
did  so  simply  from  ignorance  that  these  heretics  were  possessed 
of  intelligence,  religious  principle,  conscience,  and  firmness,  (hid- 
den qualities  certainly  in  persons  who  have  submitted  to  be 
burned  for  religion  ;)  and  the  existence  of  these  qualities  was  un- 
known, because  their  external  organs  in  the  skull  were  unknown. 
We  beg  to  supply  the  historical  confirmation  of  the  justness  of 
these  views  in  the  fact,  that  there  has  not  been  a  heretic  burned 
in  these  realms  since  the  publication  of  the  System  of  Phreno^ 
togy. 

But  Mr  Combe  has  had  his  conviction  of  the  identity  of 
*  phrenology  and  the  natural  laws '  fortified  by  instances  such  as 
the  following : — 

*  A  friend,  who  is  the  father  of  several  intelligent  children,  told  me, 
that  before  be  studied  phrenology  and  the  natural  laws,  he  taught  his 
children  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  required  their  obedience  on  the 
■Uength  of  the  fifth  commandment,  **  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
tbat  tby  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  wliich  the  Lord  thy  God  givetli 
thee,**  asAuriug  them  that  God  would  punish  them  by  premature  death  if 
tHey  disobeyed  this  commandment.  God,  he  said,  had  power  of  life  and 
death  over  all ;  and,  as  he  was  just,  he  would  enforce  his  authority.  The 
children  soon  learned,  however,  by  eiperieiice,  that  this  consequence  did 
not  actually  follow ;  they  disobeyed,  and  were  threatened  ;  but,  finding 
^mselvea  atill  alive,  they  disobeyed  again.  He  was  not  anccessful, 
therefore,  by  this  method,  in  enforcing  obedience.  After  becoming  ac* 
qaaioted  with  the  natural  laws,  he  still  taught  them  the  commandment. 
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bnt  he  gtve  a  different  explanation  of  it.' — <  He  said  that  this  commen- 
tary, enforced  from  day  to  day,  by  proofs  of  his  knowing  more  than  tht 
children  did,  was  snccessfal.* — (Mor,  PhiLy  p.  160,  161.) 

Behold  a  man  after  Mr  Combe's  own  heart  I  Here  was  one 
of  just  the  right  calibre  for  a  phrenologist !  Here  was  a  person 
quite  prepared,  we  dare  be  sworn,  to  vote  the  *  old  philosophy' 
mere  toolishness;  and  Locke,  and  Malebranehe,  and  Berkeley, 
Cudworth,  and  Butler,  and  Hume,  and  Stewart,  and  Brown, 
mere  drivellers.  It  strikes  us,  however,  that  in  the  account  there 
must  be  a  misprint  of  a  word.  In  order  to  make  a  ease  in  point, 
would  it  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  above  children  had  made 
the  discovery  *  by  phrenology,'  instead  of  *  by  experience?'— 

*  since,  otherwise,  people  might  say,  if  Mcy  reside  the  discovery 
without  phrenology,  why  might  not  their  intelligent  progenitor 
have  done  so  also  ? 

But  here  we  are  bound  to  observe,  that,  for  our  own  parts,  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  great  benefits  of  an  attention  to 

*  phrenology  and  the  natural  laws.'  We  have  no  doubt  phreno- 
logy €md  brandy  will  make  a  man  drunk  ;  phrenology  and  laa(/- 
anum  will  make  him  sleep.  Equally  little  do  we  doubt  that 
immense  advantage  will  be  derived  from  wearing  a  white  hat  on 
the  tenth  of  every  month  and  observing  the  natural  laws,  or 
counting  one's  waistcoat  buttons  every  Tuesday  and  observing 
the  natural  laws — only  we  take  leave  to  doubt  how  far  the  seve- 
ral results  will  be  owing  to  the  phrenology,  the  white  hat,  and 
the  button  counting,  in  each  case  respectively. 

This  method  of  mixing  up  what  he  calls  the  <  doctrine  of 

*  (he  natural  laws'  with  phrenology,  is  evidently  a  main  cause 
of  the  admiration  which  that  science  has  procured — such  as  the 
admiration  is,  and  such  as  are  the  persons  who  display  it.  A 
worthy  gentleman,  mentioned  in  a  prefatory  note  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  Man^  left  a  bequest  for  the  special  encouragement 
of  phrenology ;  and  this  ^  from  a  deliberate,  calm,  and  deep- 

*  rooted  conviction,  that  nothing  whatever,  hitherto  known,  can 

<  operate  so  powerfully  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 

<  mankind,  as  the  knowledge  and  practical  adoption  of  the  prin- 
^  ciples  disclosed  by  phrenologyy  and  particularly  of  those  which 
^  are  developed  in  the  Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  Man  abo?e 

*  mentioned.' 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  surprised  this  benevolent,  but  not 
very  perspicacious  person,  to  be  told  that  these  principles — the 
practical  adoption  of  which  would,  as  he  says,  and  not  untruly, 
operate  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind — have  just 
"^.bout  as  much  dependence  on  phrenology  as  on  conic  sections 
'  logarithms.     In  fact,  Mr  Combe  himself  admits  as  much  in 
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bis  preface^an  admission  which  two  persons  in  a  hundred  will 
notice,  and  one  of  the  two  may  remember ;  yet,  in  the  face  of 
this  admission,  we  find  him,  not  merely  in  a  thousand  ways  of 
implication  and  assumption,  but  by  direct  assertion,  ascribing 
the  discovery  of  these  principles  to  phrenology  I  All  this,  how- 
ever, will  not  make  us  impute  intentional  deception  to  Mr  Combe. 
Where  Mr  Combe  is  the  deceiver,  he  is  also  the  deceived ;  and 
his  simplicity  in  the  one  character  is  infinitely  more  conspicuous 
than  his  address  in  the  other.  The  truth  is,  Mr  Combe's  belief 
in  phrenology  is  like  the  belief  of  some  people  in  ghosts  and  ap- 
paritions— it  is  too  much  for  his  judgment.  When  he  coolly  and 
steadily  considers  some  of  the  claims  made  by  him  on  behalf  of 
phrenology,  he  seems  to  see  their  absurdity — but  he  believes  them 
still! 

Some  of  Mr  Combe's  American  friends  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  a  little  more  sharp- sighted  than  the  worthy  testator 
just  mentioned.  They  remarked,  it  seems,  that  the  views  on 
education  presented  by  Mr  Combe,  *  were  so  sound  and  lumi- 

*  nous,  that  he  would  have  done  much  more  good  if  he  had  omtY- 

*  ted  phrenology^  and  delivered  them  simply  as  founded  in  com- 

*  men  sense' — a  suggestion  which  Mr  Combe  took  in  much  the 
same  way  as  a  pious  clergyman  might  be  supposed  to  receive  a 
proposal  to  ground  his  religious  exhortations  on  human  reason 
and  omit  the  gospel. 

Though  the  ^  doctrine  of  the  natural  laws  '  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  phrenology,  it  is  far  from 
being  the  only  one.  The  hallucination  under  wnich  Mr  Combe 
appears  to  labour  on  this  head,  is  absolutely  without  parallel. 
His  phrenology  resembles  a  large  whirlpool — it  is,  indeed,  a  per- 
fect Maelstrom.  Whatever  comes  within  miles  of  it,  is  sure  to  be 
sucked  within  its  vortex.  Straws  and  navies  are  alike  engulf- 
ed by  it.  Principles  to  be  found  stated  in  every  philosophical, 
nay,  in  every  didactic  writing  since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  are 
with  the  most  entire  coolness,  the  most  unconscious  simplicity,  set 
down  as  deriving  their  truth  wholly  and  exclusively  from  phreno- 
logy. Truisms,  which  Dr  Gail's  great-granamother  would 
have  disdained  to  utter^  become,  when  dressed  in  phrenological 
fpiise,  profound  maxims  of  wisdom.  Whenever  Mr  Combe  has 
occasion  to  introduce  a  truth  which  he  thinks  worth  seizing  upon, 
be  has  the  formula  ready — •  phrenology  reveals  to  us ' — *  the 
'new  philosophy  informs   us'* — much  in   the  same  way  that 


*  *  The  only  point,*  says  Mr  Comhe»  *  in  which  I  perceive  a  defi* 
*  ciency  (in  M.  De  Tucqueville's  Fpecalations)  is  a  wunt  o( ^  philosophy 
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certain  vain  persons,  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  society, 
will  tell  us,  in  regard  to  any  person,  place,  or  thing  of  note,  that 
can  possibly  be  mentioned,  that  it  is  one  with  whom,  or  with 
which,  they  have  had  a  long  and  intimate  concern.—*  The 
^  new  philosophy,  or  that  which  is  Jbunded  in  knowledge  of  man's 

*  naXwre^  has  discovered  that  the  lower  ranks  of  mankind  have  the 
same  mental  faculties  as  the  higher. — (Mor.  PhU.y  p.  67.*)  ^Phre- 

*  nology  shows '  that  the  impulses  to  marry,  come  m>m  a  desire  for 
a  companion  of  a  different  sex,  for  children,  and  for  the  society 
of  human  beings  in  general. — (HO.)  *  Phrenology  shows'  that 
ill-assorted  unions  are  unhappy. — (iHO  The  cause  why  man 
has  wandered  in  misery  and  error  so  long,  ^  is  rendered  clear  by 

*  phrenology,' — he  possesses  blind  animal  propensities  as  well  as 
moral  and  intellectual  endowments. — (217.)  *  The  principles  of 
^  phrenology  are  excellent  guides ;  they  teach  us  that  the  pro- 
^  pensities  and  sentiments  are  mere  blind  instincts,  and  that  they 

*  often  cling  to  objects  jto  which  they  have  been  long  devoted,  io- 

*  dependently  of  reason.' — (339.)  *  The  phrenologist,  who  knows 

*  the  nature  of  the  propensities  and  sentiments,  is  well  able  io 
*'  conceive '  the  distress  felt  by  one  who  is  reduced  from  affloenee 
to  poverty. — (433.)   *  The  phrenologist  perceives  that  the  Crca- 

*  tor  has  bestowed  definite  qualities  on  the  human  mind,  and  on 

*  external   objects,   and   established    certain   relations  between 

*  them.' — (Const,  of  Man,  Intr.J  *  Phrenology  renders  the  supe- 

*  riority  of  the  latter  condition  certain,'  —  the  superiority  of 
civilization  over  barbarism. — (ch.  iv.)  Now,  all  these  are  bright 
and  shining  truths  ;  but  we  would  respectfully  submit  that  some 
rays  of  their  light  had  penetmted  the  thick  darkness  in  which 
the  nations  lay,  long  before  the  sun  of  phrenology  dawned  upon 
the  world. 

In  the  explanation  of  particular  phenomena,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  practical  questions,  the  main  improvement  introduced  by 
the  *  new  philosophy '  consists  in  this :  Whatever,  under  the  old 
method,  would  have  been  ascribed  to  the  strength  of  any  faculty 


'  of  mind  that  might  have  enabled  him  to  penetrate  more  clearly  into  the 

<  future.* — *  It  appears  to  me  that  phrenology  enables  us  to  dispel  mncb 

<  darkness  from  the  horizon,  and  to  view  the  future  progress  of  the  United 

<  States  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  that  in  which  it  is  regarded  in 

*  his  pages  I* — (Amer,  NoteSi  vol.  iii.  p.  16.) 

*  We  are  told  {Constitution  of  Man,  Cb.  v.  §  3)  that  the  proposi- 
tion, *  that  the  people  have  been  destined  by  the  Creator  to  be  labouring 

<  animals,  and  that,  from  their  inherent  mental  defects,  they  are  incapable, 

*  generally,  of  being  raised  to  any  more  honourable  station,  is  just  Ae 

*  great  point  at  issue  between  the  old  and  the  new  philosophy.^ 
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or  dispositton,  is  now  mach  more  satisfactorily  ezpluned  by  the 
kuyeness  of  an  organ.  So,  to  say  that  a  man's  acqumtivenesa  is 
large,  clears  up  many  difficulties,  which  we  should  in  vain  seek 
to  remove,  by  saying  that  his  avarice  was  great.  Thus  we  are 
told,  that  *  to  secure  and  maintain  national  independence,  the 
*  first  requisite  in  the  people  appears  to  be  adequate  size  of  brain.* 
^{Mor.  PhiLy  p.  342.)  Now,  Mr  Combe  knows  very  well,  that 
size  of  brain  has  as  much  to  do  with  national  independence 
as  the  colour  of  the  eyes.  Allowmg  size  of  brain  to  be  the 
indication,  or  even  the  cause  of  the  quality  that  prompts  to  the 
maintenance  of  national  independence,  it  is  not  the  quality  it- 
self. Here,  however,  lies  the  fallacy  which,  in  all  such  cases, 
leems  to  exalt  the  uses  of  phrenology.  If  the  strength  of 
every  faculty  depends  on  the  size  of  the  organ — knowing  this— 
knowing  the  cause  of  the  strength,  we  can  (it  is  always  quietly 
assumed)  make  the  faculty  strong  or  weak  at  pleasure.  Now, 
if  we  had  any  means,  mechanical  or  chemical,  of  raising  one 
orean,  depressing  another — if  a  tap  of  a  hammer,  applied  with  a 
judicious  degree  of  momentum  to  the  organ  of  secretiveness, 
would  restrain  a  propensity  to  illicit  appropriation — if  a  blister 
or  a  sinapism  could  extract  the  corrupt  numours  which  hinder  a 
man's  conscience  from  attaining  maturity  of  growth — or  if  even 
by  means  of  the  actual  cautery,  tenderly  administered  above  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  the  organ  of  a  rather  troublesome  susceptibili- 

2,  there  resident,  could  be  made  to  shrink  into  more  moderate 
mensions — then,  indeed,  our  knowledge  of  phrenology  might 
be  turned  to  practical  account.*     But  Mr  Combe  explicitly  ad« 


*  We  must  admit,  however,  the  production,  by  Mr  Combe,  of  one. 
nimble  case  of  a  man's  ielf-sufficitncy  being  sensibly  abated,  by  a  blow 
on  the  organs  of  self-esteem  and  love  of  approbation.   This  would  indeed^ 
pat  at  in  possession  of  a  most  aseful  recipe^  *  He  was  a  player  and  ventri- 

*  loqaiftt,  and  performed  in  the  western  cities.     He  stated  that,  before 

*  receifing  the  blow,  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to  diffidence.  For  the  first 

*  three  months  after  the  accident  he  felt  no  change  in  his  mental  condi- 

*  tion,  and  was  not  aware  that  there  was  an  affectum  of  his  head.  At  the 

*  end  of  that  time,  the  external  tumour  began  to  attract  his  attention^  and 

*  J^fdt  also  visitations  of  difidmcewhich  he  had  never  before  eMperieneed.' 
— (iiwmcoH  Notes,  vol.  i.  p.  337.)  An  injury  in  the  organs  of  self-esteem 
and  loTe  of  approbation,  produces  no  abatement  of  these  qualities  for 
three  months — (A«n  a  tumour  attracts  attentiont  and  the  partv  becoines 
aenroQs  and  dispirited ;  and  this,  Mr  Combe  tells  ns,  <  anbrds  a  strik- 

*  ing  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  phrenology  !*  Was  there  ever  cre- 
^lity  to  surpass  this  ? 

VOU  LXX1V.  NO.  CL.  2  D 


witB  dud  *  Aere  is  oiAj  eoe  way  of  ^ftno^^kemBg  ikft  freskia 
<  — ^t  is,  by  ezercisiBg  diem,' — laeming,  m^al  and  meial 
ezerdae.  Yel,intlieCMxrf«Mtfais,heocwMteidy  tprairi  «  j^ 
^spealdng  its  if^  instead  of  ArecUj  all^D^,  is,  as  we  Iiaf«  b^ne 
hinted,  a  remvkable  characteristie  of  Mr  Combe's  practice) — 
we  conld,  b  j  some  mode  of  actkm  on  the  mr^amy  iuaenee  tfce 
power  of  tbe  mental  fieieul^ :  thos — *  If  the  htmmM  of  a  great 
*  majority  of  mankind  conld  be  brought  np  to  that  stamfaud,' Ac. 
— (P.  223,  see  also  196.)  Yet  he  nowhere  pretends  to  specify 
any  mode  of  action  on  the  brain,  except  what  opendes  thton^ 
improTcment  of  the  bodily  health  and  strength  in  genenL 

in  relation  to  diis  subject,  we  shall  here  exhibit  aaother  testi- 
mony in  &yoor  of  phrenology,  from  a  person  well  entitM  to 
rank  in  intelHgence  with  the  commentator  on  the  fifth  oommand- 
ment  formerly  mentioned.  The  more  one  knows  of  the  votariei 
of  phrenology,  the  greater  will  seem  the  w^ht  xA  dior  authority. 

*  After  the  lecture,  the  teacher  of  a  distinguished  private  seminaiy 
meutioned  to  me^  that  in  consequence  of  the  views  tcAicA  he  had  denied 
from  my  lectures  on  phrenology  last  year,  he  had  rentilated  his  sdnd* 
alternated  the  studies,  and  increased  the  intervals  of  relaxation^  and  had 
found  the  health  of  himself  and  his  scholars  improredi  th^r  power  of 
application  increased,  and  greater  enjojisent  imparted  to  them  all.*— 
(^Amer.  Nates,  vol.  iii.  p.  69,) 

Of  course,  the  benefits  of  free  air,  and  the  necessity  of  occa- 
sional mental  relaxation,  were  unknown   before   the   days  of 
phrenology !    But  phrenology  claims  to  explain  the  rationak  of 
these  truths.     Has  phrenology,  then,  shown  any  more  specific 
action  of  vitiated  air  on  tbe  brain  than  was  known  ibrmeily — 
any  effects  of  that  action  before  unobserved  ?    Has  it  shown  that 
the  organs  or  the  brain  are  in  motion  during  the  exerdse  of  tbe 
mental  £eiculties,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  they  are^/St^^^sMf  in 
the  same  way  as  the  limbs  ? — has  it  shown  what  connexion  there 
is  between  the  motion,   and   the  feeling   of  fatigue   even  in 
the  limbs  ?— or  has  it  sought  to  identify  the  feelings  of  bodily 
and  of  mental  weariness  ? 

It  is  not  a  little  diverting  to  mark  how  eagerly  Mr  Combe  is 
always  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  of  turning  his  phrenology 
to  account :  wherever  its  terms  can  by  possibility  be  introduced, 
it  seems  to  him  to  tell  so  much  in  favour  of  its  uses.  Would  he 
inform  us,  for  instance,  that  means  might  be  taken  to  preserve  a 
workman  from  falling  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  it  must  be  in 
these  terms — ^causality  and  constructiveness  could  invent  and 
*  provide  means,'  &c.,  the  moral  intended  to  be  conveyed,  being 
obviously  this — that  it  is  for  want  of  knowing  about  causality 
^nd  constructiveness — i.  e,  for  want  of  phrenology — that  workmen 
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are  exposed  to  falls  horn  roofc.  So,  we  are  alwajns  told^  mtdhot 
does  tnis,  conscientiousness  does  that — as  if,  instead  of  aayiBr 
tliat  a  man  sits  down  and  takes  bis  dinBer,  we  should  aayt  his 
leg%  walk  to  kis  chair,  his  hands  carve  the  mutton,  aiui  hk 
Month  eats  it. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  showing  the  light  whidi  phre- 
nok>gj  sheds  on  the  three  important  subjects  Si  the  theory  of 
goremment,  the  poor-laws,  and  criminal  jurisprudence. 

*  Various  opinions,*  sajs  Mr  Combe,  '  hare  been  entertained 

*  by  philosophers  regarding  the  origin  of  goyemment' — instancing 
the  tneories  of  Parental  Authority,  the  Social  Compact,  Divine 
Right, — *none  of  these  views  appear  to  me  to  reach  the  truths* 

^  In  the  hnsBsn  mind,  as  disclosed  to  us  by  phrenolog^y*  we  fiod  secial 
iastiDctt,  the  activity  of  which  leads  aian  to  coogr^g^  in  society* 
We  discover,  also,  oi^gaas  of  veaeratioa,  ^ving  tl^  tendeDcy  to  look  vp 
vith  reelect  to  superior  power,  to  bow  before  it,  and  to  obejr  it.  There 
are  alto  organs  of  s^-esteem,  prompting  men  to  assume  authority,  to 
vield  it,  and  to  exact  obedience.  Government  seems  to  me  to  qmig 
from  the  spontaneous  activity  of  these  faculties,  combined  with  intellect^ 
without  any  special  de»igu  or  agreement  on  the  part  either  of  goveraors 
«r  of  subjects.  In  rude  ages,  individuals  possessing  large  fanuns,  {which 
give  force  of  character,)  active  temperaments,  and  large  organs  of  self- 
esteem  and  love  of  approbation,  wonld  natnrally  assume  superiority,  and 
iDstincUvely  command.  Men  with  smaller  brains,  less  mental  energy, 
snd  considerable  veneration,  would  as  instinctively  obey;  and  hence 
pvemment  would  begin.* — (^Mor,  Phit^  pp.  8S6-7.) 

That  is  to  say,  some  men  have  a  turn  for  domineering  over 
their  neighbours,  whilst  these  for  a  quiet  life  are  glad  to  submit  I 

If  we  have  sometimes  seemed  niggardly  in  the  degree  of  credit 
^e  have  allowed  to  phrenology  for  its  alleged  discoveries,  we 
must  say  that  it  is  solely  and  exclusively  entitled  to  this  oredit 
in  rj^aid  to  a  proposed  method  of  extinguishing  pauperism. 

The  chief  cause  of  people's  fidling  into  poverty  is,  their  want- 
ioj;  brains  of  the  proper  size  and  shape ;  hence  they  have  not  the 
wit  to  provide  for  themselves.  Deficient  brains  are  caused  chief- 
ly by  deficient  diet.  Feed  the  poor  well,  then,  and  you  will 
8;radually  improve  the  breed  in  point  of  brains.  ^  These  facts,* 
toys  Mr  Combe,  fp.  245,)  *  although  they  go  to  the  root  of  the 

*  evUf  are  eeBerauy  unknown  and  unattended  to.'  We  admit 
thev  are.  Upon  this  scheme  we  shall  only  observe,  that  if  Sir 
Robert  Peel  will  amend  the  poor-laws  upon  this  princiole,  he 
will  avoid  at  least  one  cause  of  unpopularity,  from  which  nis  po- 
lidcal  opponents  undoubtedly  sustained  some  damage. 

So  much  for  wheU  is  to  ne  done  with  the  poor,  now  for  the 
nieans  how ;  and  those  who  have  hitherto  disputed  as  to  whether 
^  poor  should  be  provided  for  by  compulsory  assessment  or 
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voluntary  contribution,  may  look  out  for  sometliing  else  to  quar* 
rel  about ;  for— 

*  Phrtnoiogy  enables  ns  to  answer  this  question  also*  The  willlog* 
ness  of  any  individual  to  hestow  charity,  depends  not  exdnuTelj  on  the 
quantity  of  wealth  which  he  possesses,  bat  likewise  on  the  streogdi  of 
the  benevolent  principles  in  relation  to  the  selfish  in  his  mind.  Now,  we 
discover  by  observation,  that  the  organs  of  the  benevolent  and  selfisk 
feelings  differ  very  widely  in  relative  size  in  different  individuals,  and  ex- 
perience supports  the  conclusion  which  we  draw  from  tliis  fact,  that  their 
dispositions  to  act  charitably,  or  the  reverse,  are  widely  different.  Not 
only  so,  but,  as  the  leading  principle  of  our  present  social  system  is  the 
pursuit  of  self-interest,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  (allowance 
being  always  made  for  individual  exceptions,)  that  those  in  whom  the 
selfish  feelings,  with  intellect  and  prudence,  predominate,  will  po6se« 
most  wealth  ;  and  yet  this  very  combination  of  faculties  will  render  thesi 
least  willing  to  bestow.  Their  wealth  and  benevolence  will  genenUj  be 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other.  This  inference,  unfortunately,  is  alio 
supported  by  facts.  It  has  frequently  been  remarked  that  the  hnmbier 
classes  of  society,  and  also  the  poorer  members  of  these  classes,  best#v 
more  charity,  in  proportion  to  their  incomes,  than  the  very  wealtbr*  Te 
trust  to  voluntary  contributions,  therefore,  would  be  to  exempt  tbonsiB^ 
who  are  most  able,  but  least  willing,  to  bear  the  burden,  and  to  doohle  it 
on  those  who  are  most  willing  but  least  able  to  support  it.-^  Ifof*  P^ 
pp.  254-5.) 

On  the  matter  of  criminal  iurisprudenee,  which  Mr  Combe 
treats  of  frequently  and  largely,  he  maintains  these  doctrines— 
that  some  men  have  the  organs  which  impel  to  crime  so  larger 
or  those  which  restrain  from  it  so  small,  that  their  propensity  to 
crime  is  irresistible — that  therefore  to  subject  them  to  sufferinr, 
with  a  view  to  deter  them  from  crime,  is  at  once  useless,  cmel, 
and  unjust — that  they  ought  to  be  viewed  as  under  a  moral  or 
intellectual  disease,  and  subjected  to  a  treatment  purely  sanative. 
Confining  ourselves  to  what  is  peculiar  in  Mr  Comoe's  views, 
we  begf  to  ask,  first — supposing  tnat  the  strength  of  certain  pro- 
pensities is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  certain  organs,  on  what 
data  does  Mr  Combe  calculate  the  exact  size  at  which  the  ^ro- 
ensity  becomes  irresistible,  and  responsibility  ceases  ?  UnleS 
e  can  deduce  the  irresponsibility  solely  from  the  size  qftheorgsfh 
he  cannot  found  his  doctrine,  on  this  head,  on  phrenology*  J^^^ 
ther  or  not  there  are  grounds  for  the  doctrine  otherwise,  is  not 
the  present  question. 

In  the  next  place,  although  we  should  admit  the  superior  eli- 
gibility of  the  sanative  treatment  of  criminals,  it  does  not  follow 
that  punishment  inflicted  merely  to  deter  the  offender  and  others 
from  the  commission  of  crime,  is  either  useless  or  unjust  V  i| 
18  80 — if  it  deserves  to  be  characterized  as  revenge  and  animal 
resentment — we  beg  to  ask  how  does  Mr  Combe  vindicate  the 
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punishments  which,  by  his  own  account,  are  inflicted  under  the 
natural  laws^  upon  all  men,  without  regard  to  the  shape  or  size 
of  their  heads  ?  A  slater,  from  deficient  cautiousness,  falls  from 
a  roof  and  breaks  his  skull,  let  it  be  of  what  figure  and  dimensions 
it  will ;  this  is  a  just  punishment  under  the  natural  laws,  A 
fnckpocket,  from  deficient  conscientiousness,  appropriates  his 
nei^hboor's  purse  and  is  sent  to  the  tread-mill — ^a  proceeding  at 
which,  we  are  told,  (p.  298,)  every  phrenologist  laughs.  We 
beg  to  know  what  cause  there  is  for  mirth  on  the  one  occasionr 
more  than  on  the  other. 

We  have  adhered  strictly,  through  the  whole  course  of.  our 
observations,  to  our  hypothetical  admission  of  the  facts  of  phre- 
fioloffy.  Let  us  now  offer  a  single  remark  as  to  the  weight  due  ta 
Mr  Uombe's  assertions  on  points  of  fiict.  We  say,  then,  that  Mr 
Combe's  testimony  to  a  fact,  strictly  such,  we  would  receive  as 
readily  as  the  testimony  of  our  own  eyes.  We  need  not  observe, 
however,  that  the  distinction  between  2l  fact^  and  k  judgment  or 
injerenc€j  is  sometimes  a  very  nice  one — and  it  is  one  which,  as- 
suredly, we  would  not  trust  Mr  Combe  to  draw.  The  instances 
of  self-deception  which  these  works  display,  would  prepare  us  for 
tny  imaginable  degree  of  error  in  Mr  Combe's  observations, 
vl^re  reasoning  or  estimation  were  c<mcemed.  And  all  the  facts 
of  phrenology  must  be  founded  on  estimaUon — some  of  them 
might  be  on  reasoning. 

But  for  our  own  parts,  we  could  never  bring  ourselves  to- 
tegsnd  the  question  of  fact  as  one  much  worth  discussing — even 
could  we  see  a  possibility  of  determining  it — which  we  do  not* 
Mr  Combe  observes  that  ^  the  simplicity  and  practical  character 
'  of  the  phrenological  philosophy,  has  induced  not  a  few  to  doubt 
'  the  possibility  of  its  being  founded  on  physiological  error/ 
Were  we  able  to  imagine  how  any  philosopny  at  all,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  could  be  established  on  data  supplied  by  phreno- 
logy, we  should  draw  a  contrary  conclusion.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  defects  or  absurdities  of  the  mental  or  moral  philosophy 
which  phrenologists  teach,  we  will  avouch  phrenology  itself  to  be 
wholly  innocent.  It  is  powerless  alike  for  good  or  evil.  It  cannot 
go  an  inch  beyond  its  first  principles :  those  principles  can  only 
^tasert  the  correspondence  between  one  set  of  fiicts  and  another 
^t  of  facts ;  and  one  of  these  sets  of  &cts  can  only  be  ascertained 
hv  means — those  of  observation  and  consciousness— to  which  the 
phrenological  method  of  philosophizing  is  always  characterized 
^  opposed.  Yet  we  are  told  of  phrenology  discovering  facul- 
^  and  the  nature,  and  laws,  and  uses;  and  operation  of  such 
'acolties!  What,  we  pray,  is  phrenology — and  what  is  the 
territory  which  it  claims  ?     How  can  phrenology,  in  any  sense 
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in  wUdi  if  eM  be  ditliii^^iiitli«d  from  the  ^  old  plnlefopfaj/  d»* 
eover  any  tUng  about  mind  or  mmrak  at  all  ?  Can  any  traif  be 
more  evident  &an  this,  Aat  an  analyns  of  the  mind,  by  otaer« 
ration  or  conaciotttiiefls,  mnst  precede  or  atXMmpmm^  the  appro- 
priatiott  of  paxtienlar  organs  to  paitiealar  faenhies.  What,  then, 
hare  we  to  learn  beyond  the  fiiet  of  this  eonnczkHi ;  and  how 
eould  that  £ftct  possiUy  tend  to  any  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  thouflrht,  or  the  truths  oi  morals  ?  Ine  truths  of  morality » espe-^ 
cially,  hare  no  more  dependence  on  the  natare  of  the  mind  than 
the  truths  of  mathematics  or  physics.  We  no  more  distingiiisb 
right  from  wrong  by  lodging  at  the  structore  of  the  mnd,  than 
we  distinguish  blade  firom  white  by  examiniw  the  stmctnre  of 
the  eye.  As  a  new  set  of  &ctSy  phrenology  wouul,  of  course,  be  an 
addition  to  our  knowledge ;  ana  no  addition  to  knowledge  is  to  be 
despised,  because  we  cannot  foresee  to  what  uses  it  may  be  made 
subserrient.  But  both  firom  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  ease^ 
and  from  the  examination  made,  in  this  article,  of  particular  fsre^ 
tensions  advanced  by  the  phrenol<^p8ts,  we  feel  justified  in  defy^ 
ing  any  person  to  point  out  a  sisgfe  theoretical  or  practical  poF* 
pose  to  be  effected  by  phrenology  that  cannot  be  effected  inth* 
out  it — nay,  that  must  not  be  effected  without  it,  fo/&re  it  can  be 
effected  by  it«  The  name  given  to  the  *  seienee'  is  a  mere  in* 
posture.  Its  true  designation  was  its  original  one  of  CranMogy. 
The  attempt  to  elevate  it  into  the  rank  of  a  *  new  plnlosc^y  "^ 
— to  set  it  up  as  something  opposed  to,  or  superseding  any  other 
methods  of  investigation — is,  in  itself,  SufBciently  preposterous. 
But  when,  along  with  this,  we  take  into  view  the  absolutely 
ludicrous  contrast  between  the  magnitude  of  such  a  purpose  and 
the  powers  evidenced  in  carrybg  it  out — ^when  we  compare  the 
magnificent  description  of  the  reenta  of  the  new  philosophy  with 
die  miserable  puerilities  actually  presented — aoverting,  at  Ae 
same  time,  to  the  cool  and  easy  mode  of  appropriation,  practised 
by  the  new  philosophers,  of  every  thing  in  the  old  and  despised 
pnilosophy  tnat  suits  their  purpose,  (in  fiiuTt,  every  thing  of  the 
slightest  value  they  can  show,) — the  whole  composes  a  piece  of 
absurdity,  the  rankest  the  world  has  ever  seen — ^we  sbottld 
say,  perhaps  ever  will  see,  but  that  the  extravagances  of  th% 
phrenologists  have  considerably  enlarged  our  notions  of  the 
sible  extent  of  human  folly. 


^J^ 
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nous  times,  disinterred  the  remains 

'     ^     ',  nals  which  have  left  no  living  suc- 

%    ^^^      ''  ^      ^  succeeded  in  determining  their 

O     -   ^^  forms  and  characters.    We  may 

at  lapse  of  years  the  Red  Man  will 
^  .'/^  <ts  the  mammoth  or  ichthyosaurus,  and 

nis  existence  but  a  few  specimens  of  his 

our  museumsy  a  few  tunmU  upon  his  deserted 

^us — standing  only  till  the  plough  ot  the  encroaching 

•«ace'  shall  obliterate  them ;  and  some  histories  of  hii  race 

^  (be  novels  of  Cooper,  and  the  present  descriptive  volumes  of 

MrCatlin. 

Painful  enough  it  is  to  see  a  nation  consume  away,  to  watch- 
a  whole  people,  ^  race  by  race  ezinre;'  and  su£Sciently  humili- 
ating to  think,  that  the  European,  with  all  his  arts  and  know- 
ledge, bis  vaunted  humanity,  his  purer  religion,  could  enter  only 
aa  a  destroyer  into  the  land  of  the  Indian.  Nor  can  any  but 
the  coldest  utilitarians  find  consolation  in  the  reflection,  that 
the  country  which  he  has  desolated  he  has  also  colonized — and 
point  to  the  gigantic  inCemcy  of  America,  to  efface  our  regret 
m  a  destruction  so  lawless  and  so  unnecessary. 

Custom,  the  great  reconciler,  had  deadened  all  such  feelings 
of  compunction,  at  the  time  that  system  was  adopted  which  has 
wnfAudA  out  such  fatal  results.  Cuistom,  which  taught  that  the 
old  inhabitants  of  everv  land  were  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
JMW  settlers,  and  to  be  destroyed  accordingly ;  which  grew  out 
of  the  £M;t,  td&en  for  granted  at  that  time,  as  a  thing  of  course ; 
and  left  to  our  times  a  most  curious  question  in  the  history  of 
the  homaa  raoe^— why  the  civilization  of  Europe  has  never 
« penetrated  among  the  races  native  to  other  portions  of  the 
gk>be^  though  brou^t  into  contact  with  them  tor  long  periods, 
and  under  every  variety  of  form  and  circumstance.  By  conquest, 
by  treaty — as  friends,  as  guests,  as  deliverers — rapidly,  or  by 
sbw  degrees  the  European  adventurers  have  obtamed  a  foot- 
ing in  every  region  of  the  earth ;  and,  wherever  they  saw  that  the 
land  was  good,  have  laid  the  foundation  of  extensivel  ominion» 
The  abongiaal  inhabitants  have  received  them,  sometimes  with 
fenr,  someliittes  with  worship ;  have  associated  closely  with  them^ 
and  been  for  several  generations  witnesses  and  partakers  in  the 
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many  advantages  of  their  civilization — but,  in  the  civilisation  it- 
self,  they  have  shown  no  prospect  of  ever  partaking,  but  hare 
either  withered  in  its  presence  and  gradnally  wasted  away,  or 
subsided  into  an  inferior  class  of  degraded  and  servile  beings. 

For  the  reasons  of  this  strange  circumstance,  some,  whose 
minds  seem  ftiscinated  by  any  vast  and  bold  theory,  refer  at 
once  to  a  diversity  of  races; — asserting  that  anatomy  gave 
strong  corroboration  to  their  deductions,  by  proving  the  diverse 
configuration  of  the  brain,  and  the  imperfect  development  of 
certain  of  its  organs,  in  different  tribes  of  the  human  species, 
whose  reason  was  thus  more  or  less  assimilated  to  the  instinct  of 
the  inferior  animals.  Therefore,  it  was  asserted,  do  we  find  na- 
tions of  men  who  are  endowed,  almost  to  perfection,  with  some 
one  &culty,  but  are  deficient  in  the  rest ;  and  altogether  wanting 
in  that  universality  of  intellect,  whose  powers  can  combine  and 
systematize  all  the  scattered  rays  of  knowledge,  and  withoot 
which  the  improvement  of  the  race  will  be  arrested  in  a  v^ 
early  stage  of  its  career.  Thus  the  Arabian  was  able  to  invent 
the  numeral  figures,  and  to  devise  a  beautiful  method  of  nota- 
tion, but  could  not  combine  his  arithmetical  processes  into  a 
system  of  Algebra.  Thus  the  Chinese  display  as  much  dever- 
ness  or  cunning  in  their  trade,  as  any  Jew  or  Gentile  of  tbe 
west,  but  have  never  comprehended  the  vast  powers  to  be  ac- 
quired by  an  extended  system  of  credit  and  commerce ;  and  thus, 
too,  have  many  nations,  both  in  the  west  and  the  east,  possessed 
a  number  of  admirable  maxims  for  morals  and  for  social  govern- 
ment, yet  none  have  produced  a  political  constitution  or  a  code 
of  jurisprudence.  And  this  hypothesis  has  led  at  once  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  perpetuity  of  subjection,  and  a  multiplicity  of 
creations. 

But  these  speculations  are  too  obscure,  the  results  too  bewil- 
dering, for  us  to  linger  further  with  them  here.  Nor  have  we 
any  need  to  resort  to  such  theories,  in  order  to  find  an  explana- 
tion for  the  continual  destruction  of  the  Red  Men.  From  the 
first  moment  that  an  European  landed  in  the  west,  they  were  a 
doomed  nation.  The  character  of  themselves  and  the  intruding 
race ;  the  circumstances  attending  that  intrusion  ;  and  their  very 
virtues  rendered  their  fate  inevitable.  Too  strong  to  submit 
peaceably,  yet  too  weak  to  resist  effectually  the  discipline  and 
fire-arms  of  Europe,  they  refused  to  acknowledge  that  their  visit- 
ers had,  by  landing  on  their  country,  acquired  a  title  to  regions 
which  the  Great  Spirit  had  granted  for  them,  his  children,  to 
hunt  the  buffalo;  while  the  white  man,  arriving  in  a  new 
world,  whose  inhabitants  were  all  classed  under  one  general  title 
of  savages^  was  surprised  to  find  there  nations  who  did  not  con- 
ceal their  contempt  for  the  strange  customs  and  weak  ftames  of 
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the  more  luxurious  'pale-£Bice8.'  When  peaceful  negotiations  were 
tried,  it  was  soon  cbscovered  that  the  Indian,  fierce  and  suspi- 
cious, could  not  be  made  to  comprehend  the  system  of  European 
diplomacy ;  while  the  White  Man,  on  his  side,  sordid  and  un- 
pnncipled,  took  every  advantage  that  cunning  and  treachery 
could  ffive  him.  To  these  he  soon  added  a  more  potent  auxi- 
liary, the  *  fire->water ; '  which  he  found  was  a  temptation  this 
wild  race  could  not  resist ;  but,  while  raving  in  the  delicious  madr 
Bess  of  intoxication,  would  resign  their  title  to  vast  dominions 
for  the  means  of  engi^ing  in  a  renewed  debauch.  In  war,  which 
generally  followed  the  attempt  to  enforce  a  bargain  thus  ob- 
tained, the  European  found  tnat  the  Indian,  in  his  own  woods, 
was  a  terrible  enemy ;  whose  daring  and  patient  attack,  secret 
stratagems^  and  cruel  vengeance,  inspired  such  dread,  that  there 
could  he  no  security  for  him  while  a  tribe  remained  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  war  in  consequence  became  one  of  extermi- 
nation. When,  in  addition  to  this,  came  the  diseases  of  the 
west,  with  the  smallpox  in  its  deadliest  form  at  their  head,  in- 
troduced among  a  people  who  had  no  knowledge  of  physic, 
it  is  easily  explained  how  the  ancient  dwellers  in  that  land  have 
found  themselves  begirt  with  a  circle  of  desolation,  which  is 
perpetually  narrowing  in  circumference ;  till  it  has  reduced  their 
limits  and  their  numbers,  to  be  but  the  shadows  of  what  they 
were,  and  till  they  appear  so  broken  and  dissipated,  that  it  is 
now  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  save  them  from  vanishing 
utterly  away. 

Much  bliuDe  has  been  attributed  to  the  American  Government 
for  its  cruel  treatment  of  these  people ;  and  in  some  respects  un- 
justly. We  do  not,  of  course,  seek  to  maintain  that  unneces- 
sary cruelties  have  not  accompanied  their  conflicts  with  the 
Inoians ;  or  to  palliate  the  inhumanity  of  their  use  of  fire  and 
Uoodhounds  in  the  war  of  extermination  they  have  waged  against 
them ;  but  the  evil,  in  truth,  was  of  much  earlier  commence- 
ment— of  difficult  cure — and  had  become  a  system  which  the 
Americans  have  continued  almost  from  necessity.  The  crime 
lies  originallv  with  the  settlers  who  first  planted  a  oolony  on  the 
coast;  or  ratoer  was  the  inevitable  product  of  the  mode  in  which 
tbe  settlement  was  made,  by  scattered  bands  of,  in  general,  des- 
perate and  lawless  men,  without  connexion  and  without  restraint; 
and  of  the  false  ideas  prevalent  at  that  time  throughout  Europe, 
^onctfiiing  the  race  of  beings  they  should  find  in  the  just-ois- 
covered  continent,  and  the  duties  which  humanity  required  at 
their  hands. 

It  is  fortunate  that,  ere  it  is  too  late,  a  traveller  should  be 
found  to  undertake  the  investigation  of  a  people,  who  will  be 
the  subject  of  melancholy  interest  to  the  future  physiologist;  and 
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Tfho  has  takes  so  much  interest  in  AaC  nndertnldBg,  as  tospeni 
eight  years  in  intimate  intereonrae  with  one  or  other  of  their 
many  tribes.  Being  by  profession  an  ntisi  in  Philadelphia,  Mr 
Cathn  witnessed  the  amral  of  a  band  of  ten  or  ifteeo  ladiis 
warriors,  who,  for  a  few  days  that  they  lingered  there  bc^Me 
proceeding  on  their  mission  to  Washington,  were  to  be  seen  *  la 

*  silent  and  stoic  dignity,  stmtting  about  the  eitr  wrapped  ia 

*  their  pictured  robes,  with  their  brows  plumed  with  the  qoiUs 

*  of  the  war-eagle,  attracting  the  adrarration  of  all  who  b»eU 
<  them/  The  artist  did  more  than  admire ;  he  was  struck  with 
ihe  grace  of  their  manners  alid  the  novelty  of  their  appearance; 
and  judging  that,  among  the  nations  who  could  send  forth  aoch 
specimens,  he  should  mid  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  8Dl>|eets 
for  his  easel — ^he  departed  at  once  for  the  west,  an  a  iwyage 
literally  *  in  search  of  the  picturesque/  The  present  toIubms 
present  the  results  of  his  sojourn  among  the  Indian  tribea*  and 
exhibit  a  multitude  of  details  of  great  curiosity,  singularity,  aad 
interest. 

Sixteen  millions  were,  it  is  computed,  the  numbers  of  the  wli 
nations  inhabitingNortfa  America  when  the  Europeans  laaM 
amongst  them.     The  prc^jpress  of  destruction  has  reduced  thea 
at  present  to  about  two  millions ;  and  of  these  neariy  two-thirfa 
belong  to  frontier  tribes,  who  are  in  constant  intercoone  with 
the  wnite  man,  and  therefore  no  longer  in  a  state  of  native,  bat 
fox  worse ; — inoculated  with  his  vices,  weakened  by  the  diseases 
and  drunkenness  which  he  has  introduced,  degraded  bom  thdr 
national  pride  and  honour,  and  impoverished  by  the  spoliation 
of  the  hunting-fields  from  which   they  derived   their  subsist- 
ence.    These  tribes  are  the  naked,  savage,  remorseless  raoe^ 
which  some  writers,  in  their  anxiety  to  excuse  the  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  them,  have  represented  all  the  Red  Men  to  be. 
Mr  Catlin  left  all  sudi  behind  him,  and  wandered  on  till  be 
encountered  the  few  remnants  of  the  generous  unsophisticated 
sons  of  nature;  and  these  he  saw  under  the  most  fovourable  cir- 
cumstances for  learning  their  true  conditi<m.     Living  with  them 
as  one  of  themselves;  having  no  trading  purposes  tosenre; 
exciting  no  enmity  by  -  the  well-meant  but  suspidoas  preach- 
ing of  a  new  religion — ^he  went  on  with  his  rifle  and  his  pencB, 
sketching  and  noting  whatever  he  saw  worthy  of  record ;  aad 
wisely  abandoning  allsearch  for  the  ancient  Instory  of  a  people 
who  knew  no  writing,  he  confined  his  labours  to  the  depidisg 
exactly  what  he  saw,  and  that  only.     Notes  and  sketdies  were 
transmitted,  as  occasion  served,  to  New  York,  and  the  collected 
results  now  appear,  partly  in  a  gallery  which  has  been  for  some 
time  exhibited  in  London,  containing  some  four  handred  pic- 
tures of  Indian  personages  and  scenes,  drawn  upon  the  q>oty  with 
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gpecimeiw  of  their  dress  and  manufactures,  their  arts  and  arms  r 
m  partly,  as  just  stated,  of  the  rolumes  under  our  hands,  which 
HefiBj  enmTUigs  of  most  of  those  specimens  and  pictures,  ac- 
eorapanied  bjr  a  narratire,  written  in  a  r&j  pleasant  homely 
itjie^  of  his  walks  and  wanderings  in  the  '  far  west.*  The  ex- 
tnt  of  his  researches  the  author  thus  describes  : — '  I  have 
'  spent  about  eight  years  already  in  this  pursuit,  having  been 
<  for  the  most  part  of  that  time  immersed  in  the  Indian  coun- 

*  try,  mingling  with  the  red  men,  and  identifying  myself  as 

*  nroeh  as  possible  in  their  games  and  amusements,  in  order 

*  the  better  to  femiliarise  myself  with  their  superstitions  and 

*  raysteriet,  which  are  the  keys  to  Indian  life  and  character ;  I 

*  have  Tisited  forty-eieht  tribes,  the  greatest  part  of  which  I 

*  found  speaking   different  languages,   and   containing  about 

*  400,000  souls/  We  can  only  gfive  a  few  cursory  notices  of 
his  observations,  whicfa  are  presented  in  a  form  too  desultory  for 
t  continuous  account. 

Geographically,  the  country  traversed   extended  from  the 
jvnction  of  the  Yellow  Stone  River  with  the  Missouri,  in  lat.  60 
N.,to  Pensaeola  on  theGulf  of  Mexico ;  and  from  the  valley  of  the 
Minissippi,  west  almost  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.     We  cannot 
fbUow  his  footsteps  through  the  whole  of  this  circuit,  but  will 
place  ourselves  at  once  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone  River 
— flitoate  so  ftr  towards  the  setting  stm,  that  even  when  we 
ihaU  travel  m  a  direct  line,  by  the  help  of  a  balloon,  the  Eng- 
lish traveller,  on  dropping  at  Halifax  to  change  gases,  will  find 
Us  tourney  Uttle  more  than  half  completed : — yet  even  here  Mr 
Catnn  found  himself  not  beyond  the  colonies  of  civilized  men  ; 
he  readied  that  place  in  a  steam-boat,  lived  in  the  fur  com- 
pany's fort,  and  drank  port  and  madeira  at  the  commandant's 
taUie.     Round  this  fort  were  encamped  large  bands  of  the 
Crows  and  Bladtfeet,  the  two  most  celeorated  tribes  left  in  Ame- 
rica, who  were  not  yet  spoiled  by  contact  with  the  western 
traders;  and  who,  though  at  deadly  feud  among  themselves, 
nbgled  indiscriminateiy  within  the  precincts  of  the  fort  as  on 
neutral  ground,   and  crowded  into  the  painting-room  of  the 
•rtist,  watehine  with  fear  and  astonishment  the  wonderful  pro- 
by  wh^  he  crarted  duplicates  of  themselves  upon  his  can- 
Nothing  seems  more  curious  and  indicative  of  character, 
than  the  diflRmnt  modes  in  which  his  art  was  viewed  by  the 
various  nations.     Vfiih  some  it  found  admiration  and  worship  ; 
wme  but  the  worthiest  were  allowed  to  have  their  portraits 
tiken ;  and  whoever  was  admitted  to  that  honour,  sp^t  many 
hmns  is  adorning  his  person  that  he  might  appear  with  suitable 
Agnity.    Whh  other  tribes  it  was  an  object  cf  terror — the  paint- 
fags  were  aEve  in  their  apprehension,  for  they  could  see  their 
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eyes  follow  them  as  they  moved ;  and  the  painter  must  haTe 
taken  away  some  life  from  the  original,  who  would  soon  die. 
Having  painted  some  buffaloes,  Mr  Catlin  was  told  not  tociiry 
them  away,  as  none  would  then  be  left  for  them  to  hunt. 
When  among  the  Sioux,  one  chief  whom  he  sketched  was  teni- 
fied  lest  his  picture,  living  after  his  own  death,  should  distarb 
him  in  the  grave  and  render  him  sleepless.  Another,  whoie 
features  were  thrown  into  profile,  was  taunted  by  a  rival  sajingy 
that  half  his  face  was  left  out  ^  because  it  was  good  for  nothing;' 
— a  remark  which  produced  a  quarrel,  and  ended  in  the  death  of 
both.  But  among  all,  the  art  was  thought  most  mysterioasy  aod 
Mr  Catlin  enjoyed  every  where  the  reputation  of  being  a 
^  medidne-man/ 

This  word  ^  medidne/  is  the  epithet  which  the  Indians  affix  to 
every  thing  unintelligible,  or  rather  the  usual  translation  of 
the  many  native  words  which  mean  the  same  thing ;  but  whoie 
more  correct  translation  would  be  ^  magic^'  or  '  magical,'  as  it 
implies  veneration  as  well  as  wonder,  and  is  asaooated  with 
whatever  exists  of  religious  feeling.     Thus  Mr  Catlin's  gnn 
was  ^  medicine,'  as  well  as  his  painting-brush— -having  a  P^nnis* 
sion  lock — the  steamer  was  ^  tne  big  medicine  canoe  wim  eyes,' 
seeing  its  way  through  the  winding  channels,  and  always  f(^ 
lowing  the  line  of  the  deepest  water — a  fidling  star  was  nedi- 
cine— and  a  yellow  bear  or  a  white  buffalo  '  veiy  great  niedi- 
*  cine,'  and  almost  worshipped.     Every  warrior  ukewisebda 
medicine-bag  formed  of  skin,  which  he  supposed  to  be  thegifkof 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  kept  as  a  talisman  both  in  life  and  dbatli* 
Great  disgrace  attended  the  loss  of  this  bag  in  battle— disgnc^ 
which  could  only  be  wiped  away  by  the  production  of  another 
torn  from  the  side  of  a  slain  enemy ;  when  the  second  ^>^^^ 
more  worthy  than  the  first,  and  the  possessor  more  honoored. 
The  veneration  of  this  talisman  is  well  calculated  to  suit  the 
spirit  of  a  people  so  darine^  and  warlike;  to  whom,  as  to  oor 
Scandinavian  ancestors,  religion  was  little  else  than  a  worship 
of  valour.     To  the  minds  of  both,  cowiurdice  was  the  greatest 
sin ;  while  to  delight  in  danger,  to  fear  no  enemy,  to  enditf^ 
hunger  and  pain,  and  to  die  with  fflory,  were  the  attributes  of* 
good  man.     The  future  state,  ako,  shadowed  itself  (^  ^ 
a  promise  of  similar  enjoyments :  the  Norse  hero,  after  de^ 
was  to  pursue  the  chase  and  the  foe,    and,  when  ^^Jr 
with  this  pleasing  toil,  to  drink  mead  in  the  halls  <rf  ^ 
The  Indian  warnor  looked  forward  to  the  beaudful  praiflfi^ 
where  the  Great  Spirit  would  welcome  his  children,  ^^ 
the  buffalo  should  always  abound,   and  the  white  trader  b^ 
seen  no  more.     The  dead  were  consequently  buried  in  ^ 
aame  fashion,  and  supplied  with  provisions  for  th^  ^^^ 
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journey — with  hone  and  arms  for  their  equipment  in  the  pro- 
mised kncL 

These  coincidences  are  worthy  of  notice — not  as  in  any  way 
profing  consanguinity,  or  any  ancient  communication ;  but  as 
showing  how  completely  the  early  religion  of  a  people  is  the 
productof  their  habits  ;*when  two  nations  of  different  eras  and 
opposite  hemispheres — but  both  consisting  of  tribes  always  wan- 
dering and  always  at  war,  living  by  the  chase,  and  holding  pretty 
equal  possession  of  arts  and  civilization — are  thus  placed  in  simi- 
lar circumstances. 

At  Fort  Yellow  Stone,  the  author  witnessed  the  mummeries 

Crformed  by  a  ^  medicine  man '  over  a  Blackfoot  Indian,  who 
d  been  desperately  wounded  by  a  shot  from  a  Knisteneaux 
rifle.  These  medicine  men  are  the  only  characters  among  them 
approaching  to  those  of  priests  or  religious  functionaries ; — oflSces 
which  they  combine  with  the  profession  of  physic,  soothsaying, 
and  the  art-magic,  and  are  much  venerated  and  trusted  by  every 
tribe.  Their  oress  is  formed  of  the  skin  of  a  yellow  bear,  sur- 
mounted by  his  head,  within  which  that  of  the  man  is  concealed, 
and  hung  round,  by  way  of  charms,  with  the  skins  of  every  rare 
or  uffly  animal  in  the  country ; — *  the  stuffed  forms  of  frogs, 
'  snakes,  and  bats ;  the  beaks,  toes,  and  tails  of  birds ;  hoofs  of 

*  deer,  goats,  and  antelopes ;  and,  in  &ct,  the  odds  and  ends, 
'  and  fi^-ends,  and  tails,  and  tips,  of  almost  every  thing  that 

*  runs,  flies,  or  swims,  in  this  part  of  the  wide  world.' 

On  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  two  hundred  miles  below  the 
fert,  Mr  CatHn  landed  among  the  tribe  of  the  Mandans,  with 
whom  he  lived  some  time  ;  being,  by  the  grace  of  his  mysterious 
art,  in  high  veneration  among  tnem,  admitted  to  all  their  cere- 
monies, treated  as  a  brother  by  the  highest '  medicine  men' — ^in 
&ct,  taking  the  degree  of  Doctor  among  them,  or,  in  their  own 
phrase, '  Big  double  medicine.'  These  Mandans  are,  or  rather,  as 
we  most  say  were^  the  most  polished  and  advanced  native  nation  to 
be  found  in  North  America :  they  were  milder  in  their  manners ; 
Roeived  strangers  with  less  suspicion ;  and  had  always  been 
hnowa  as  '  the  hospitable  and  polished  Mandans*'  Mr  Cat* 
lin's  account  of  this  people  is  exceedingly  picturesque-— exhibit- 
ing a  mode  of  life  which  could  by  no  possibility  become  what  an 
Eunq)ean  would  call  dvilized— but  yet  dignified  and  agreeable ; 
ndi,  with  all  necessary  and  many  luxurious  articles  of  existence; 
and  well  adapted  to  call  into  existence,  and  rear  to  perfection, 
thoae  powers  of  mind  and  body  which  their  position  demanded. 
Witnm  their  careful  system  of  instruction  for  their  children, 
who  are  every  morning  trained  in  all  the  disdpline  of  Indian 
^arfae;— all  armed  with  a  small  bow  and  grass  arrow,  and 
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distribated  into  two  annies,  who  co  thmugh  tbe  mMuniTXM  of  a 
batde.     When  any  one  is  8tru(£  by  an  arrow  he  is  ohBgcd  to 
fidl^  and  the  conqueror  rashinp  up,  wialches  awar  hia  arink 
scalp-lock,  which  he  exhibits  atterwards  in  pioof  ot  hia  victonr. 
Witness,  too,  the  appaUina;  ceremonies  requisite  for  the  yontas 
who  wish  to  be  numberecT  among  the  ^  brares;' — in  which  the 
aspirants,  after  four  days'  £utin^  and  watching,  are  subjected  to  a 
course  of  voluntary  torture,  the  naif  of  which  no  European  could 
aunrive ;  but  whose  extremity  only  tests  the  young  Mandan's 
powers  of  endurance,  and  assigns  the  station  he  is  to  oold  amow 
the  warriors.  Every  year  this  ceremony  is  performed,  at  the  period 
when  the  willow  leaf  first  buds — ^for  no  other  record  of  the  seasons 
is  kept  than  such  tokens  of  nature — and  forms  part  of  a  giand  so* 
lemnity,  supposed  by  Mr  Catlin  to  bear  some  allusion  to  their  tor^ 
ditionsof  the  fall  of  man  and  the  deluge;  in  which  a  representatioa 
of  the  evil  spirit  rushes  into  their  viUage,  and  after  trying  all  hit 
powers  of  destruction,  is  paralysed  and  expelled  by  the  poweifid 
rod  of  the  chief  ^  medicine  man  ;'  the  whole  exhibition  being  ae- 
companied  by  dances.     These;,  here,  as  in  every  other  nation  of 
uncivilized  men,  are  ranked   as  ceremonials  of  worship^  sad 
varied  to  fit  the  expression  of  the  different  causes  of  praise  or 
prayer ; — as  in  the  buffalo  dance,  used  when  the  game  is  scarce, 
and  food  falls  off;  the  scalp  dance  of  victory,  whose  chief  qioilt 
are  offiered  to  the  Great  Spirit ;  the  snow  dance  (of  tfauiks- 
giving  for  the  first  £eJ1  of  snow,  so  acceptable  to  the  hunter,  who 
can  pass  lightly  in  his  snow-shoes  over  the  drifts  which  entangle 
the  buffalo  in  their  soft  depths,  and  leave  htm  an  easy  prey. 

Not  every  Mandan,  however,  is  willing  to  pass  tnrough  the 
terrible  ordeal  of  pain  above  mentioned ;  out  there  exists  among 
them  a  most  remarkable  class  of  beings,  whom  they  denominate 
in  contempt  ^  Dandies,'  and  who  are  possessed  of  considerable, 
though  effeminate,  personal  beauty,  wnich  they  take  care  never 
to  expose  to  danger ;  shrinking  from  the  war  party,  refraining 
from  the  buffalo  hunt,  or  the  violent  sports  in  which  Uie  warri(»8 
delight,  and  remaining  always  in  the  camp,  as  drones  in  a  bee- 
hive— neither  fightinc;  like  the  men,  nor  labouring  like  the  wo- 
men— but  loungmg  about,  tricked  out  with  every  kind  of  gandv 
glittering  ornament.  Many  of  these  beaux  crowded  round  Ihu 
Catlin,  strutting  and  cUlitudinizing  for  hours  in  the  sun,  hoping 
to  have  their  c£u*ms  perpetuated  upon  his  canvass :  in  whicn  1:^ 
was  unable  to  oblige  them — an  attempt  which  be  made  to  dienify 
with  this  honour  one  of  these  degraded  beings^  having  produced 
vast  indignation  among  the  chieis. 

But  as  we  have  stopped  at  the  Mandan  village,  let  us  call  at  one 
of  the  dwellings,  and  pay  our  respects  to  the  family.    There  is  no 
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■ead  t0  ksock  Mi  the  door,  nor  must  we  be  provided  with  a  letter 
ef  mtrodttction;  the  entrance  is  always  unbarred,  and  any  one, 
cren  if  of  a  strange  tribe  or  different  coloured  skin,  may  boldly 
walk  in,  and,  if  hwgry,  help  himself  to  the  food  contained  in  the 
large  kettlealways  han^g'  over  the  fire.  It  is  a  spacious  comfort- 
able apartnwti  circuhr,  and  perhaps  fifty  feet  in  diameter; 
pardy  sunk  in  die  ground,  with  walls  of  upric^ht  beams,  and  the 
roof  of  •tber  poles,  sloping  from  the  top  of  Uiese  till  they  meet 
in  a  point,  wliere  a  circnlar  aperture  allows  smoke  to  escape  and 
liffht  to  enter.  Beneath  this  opening,  in  the  centre  of  the  floor, 
a  log  fire  is  burning,  and  arouna  it  the  inmates  are  gathered — the 
squaws  hard  at  work — br  the  fair  sex  are  heavily  tasked  in  this 
western  world — the  warriors  in  converse,  or  preparing  their  arms. 
Rennd  the  wall  wre  placed  a  circle  of  beds,  each  with  a  covering 
and  curtain  of  buffalo  skin.  A  partition  divides  every  bed  from 
its  neigbbonr,  and  against  this  are  hung  the  arms  and  orna* 
ments,  and  personal  property  of  its  owner. 

*  This  arrangement  of  beds,  o£  armi^  &C.,  combining  the  most  vivid 
^tfUmy  mad  arraiigement  of  colours — of  fine  trinkets— of  barbed  and 
fiittenng  potstSy  and  steel— *^f  mysteries  and  bocus-pocus— together 
witk  the  sombre  and  smoked  colour  of  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  lodge, 
tad  the  storj-tellhig  and  bsLppy,  though  ignorant  and  untutored  groups, 
that  are  smoking  their  pipes,  wooing  their  sweethearts  or  embracing 
tbeir  little  ones,  around  their  peaceful  and  endeared  firesides,  together 
with  their  pots  and  kettles,  spoons,  and  other  culinary  articles  of  their 
own  manufacture,  present  altogether  one  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes, 
to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  that  can  be  possibly  seen,  and  fin*  more  wild 
sad  TiTid  than  could  possibly  be  imagined.' 

The  pots  and  kettles  here  spoken  of,  are  of  earthenware, 
which  the  author  saw  tliem  both  use  and  make ;  and  are  exactly 
similar  to  those  specimens,  whose  disinterment  in  different  parts 
of  the  continent  nas  ffiven  rise  to  the  hypothesis  that  a  civilized 
but  extinct  race  once  lived  there.  Mr  Catlin  himself — whosel- 
<lom  ventures  into  the  regions  of  speculation,  but  judging  from 
their  acquaintance  with  this  and  some  other  arts  not  generally 
known  among  the  Red  Men,  and  reasoDin|r  also  from  some  differ- 
ences of  hue  in  the  complexion  and  hair — starts  a  theory  that 
these  Musdans  derived  not  only  instruction,  but  some  blood, 
^rom  Europe  ; — and  he  proposes  as  a  question,  whether  some  of 
the  followers  of  Madoc,  who,  in  the  year  1 174,  is  supposed  to  have 
mailed  wHfa  ten  ships  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  afterwards,  as 
he  was  never  heard  of,  to  have  entered  the  Mississippi  and  set- 
tled somewhere — might  not  have  been  aiding  in  their  greater 
aviKtatioB? 

To  OS,  their  advancement  seems  suiEciently  explained  by 
their  more  setded  node  of  Kfe.     They  have  always  lived  in  the 
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to  coldrate  arts  wfcieh  oooU  not  floariah  k  a  rorag 
>;~«amtj.  Tfcor  riOagv  b  described  as  bdag  Iwik  ii » 
Mt^ion  ^dminUy  seleeinl  for  defence^  lying  i.  *  darp 
flTtr^  T^  "^*r»  •*"*»*  *»"k«,  forty  feet  high,  peipeaficular, 
CTrfli  "^V^  r^  elertMUy  guard  two  ^  Hf  fubiSii 
^tr^^J^'^ ''^  ****••« "*»fi««U7 protected  'TWsisdoM 
»  S.,^I.T?C*^  P«q«*  ««»d  ditch  inside,  of  three  or  ibor  feet  h 

*  and  at  s^d^d^Sf**"^'  '"«^  f  *  '^I  in  the  gioo.* 
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*  the^icZ/.^  J*^*^.^"^  ^^^^^^  them;  the  ditch  Is  inside 
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1*  wilay  lU  burnlL  !**  ^?'*'"'  •""•  *''«*'  -h''e  mainly  endeaToaring 
Zg-vUi  HI  th«  ruin  ILL*  ,    */""«  committed  suicide  in  despair  ind 

t..H-P*.  Oh«  Four  te^ 'l?  *^«  Sioux.  t4  end  of  MdHo- 
.,|ii«nK  whose  «miahU  k'  *  "**"  gaUant  of  all  the  Mandaa 
,^Uh  the  Author,  ia  tK..*^  "1***"^  rendered  him  a  great  favourite 
.  ThI.  fin.  f,n  *•  T*  P»theUc«lly  described  :_* 
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Attnily  die  »bout  him«lKJ  *  *«**°>»  ""^  watched  cTery  one  of  hi* 
■^coiferedi  frooa  the  db^  T-'^  "*^  **'«  ""'«  children,  after  be  hal 
1»^».  **P*  over  thTft  J""»««lf-  He  walked  ont  around  the  ril- 
^»rr»or»,  whose  sinew*  .  destruction  of  bis  tribe— his  braves  tnd 

-tice  of  their  existent,  n  1  ^'*'*"  •»*  '^"•^  depend  upon  for  a  contina- 
^^  covered  his  whole  <^  •.  '<>»— when  he  came  hack  to  his  lodge 
^r»PP'»»  another  roB«?'?lv  «  •  !«>«  '''^h  •  number  of  robec,  and 
^^»ce,  where  he  !»»  •"•nself,  went  out  upon  a  hill  at  »  little  dis- 

^j^dert,  resolred  to  -*!l*'*'  ^1^  *«^*«  •"  **»«  solidtotions  of  the 
tl»e  ««'»  «y,  when  iTv*  »>>n»s»f  to  dsath.  He  remained  there  till 
^la«*  Where  h^  ""«  had  just  stra^th  enoagfa  to  creep  back  to  the 
^yi»g  htt  body  ,|^*«!«d  ths  honid  gktom  of  his  own  wigwam,  and 
oV«r  *"«>>  and  die^  qa     ^  ^  ^^  V^  ^  )^  fiumily,  drew  his  robe 

"We  have  Uq  ^*^  ninth  day  of  his  btal  abstinence.* 

^^j  exhibit  tlie^^^  thus  W  aaoar  the  Mandana,  because 
.tcainm«ita.  ^|  ^|^»-s(farf  of  the  lUd  Men—poeaeaaing  all  their 

^^"(^  peculiar  aaaaen,  aad  savage  virtuei,  in  a 
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hi^h  degree.  To  them,  likewise,  the  destiny  has  been  accom- 
plished which  finally  awaits  their  brethren  ;  and  in  describing 
this  one  race,  we  have  depicted  the  prominent  features  of  all — 
it  is  only  in  the  minute  characteristics,  depending  chiefly  upon 
cb'mate  and  position,  that  any  variations  occur. 

Bordering  on  the  Texas,  and  extending  west  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  lies  the  country  of  the  Camanchees,  famous  for 
their  fierce  and  dangerous  independence.  A  troop  of  eight 
hundred  dragoons,  commanded  by  General  Leavenworth,  was 
dispatched  OD  a  visit  to  this  country,  with  peaceable  instructions, 
to  open  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Camanchee  and  Pawnee 
tribes  dwelling  on  the  Arkansas  river,  and  to  procure  the  release 
of  the  son  of  Judge  Martin  ;  but  who  had  been  murdered  some 
time  before,  according  to  the  Indian  custom  of  avenging  the 
wroDjM  inflicted  by  one  white  man  upon  the  person  of  another. 
Mr  Catlin  Accompanied  this  squadron,  and  has  happily  lived  to 
tell  the  tale  of  an  expedition  which  cost  the  lives  of  more  than 
six  hundred  out  of  tne  eight  hundred  soldiers,  including  their 
commander  and  most  of  the  oflBcers,  who  died  either  on  the  route, 
or  shortly  after,  from  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  fever.  The  great 
characteristic  of  the  Camanchees  is  their  skill  in  horsemanship. 
They  live  among  vast  herds  of  wild  horses,  derived  originally  from 
the  Spanish  breed  on  the  neighbouring  plains  of  Mexico ;  and  like 
the  Asiatic  Tartars,  for  whom  also  nature  keeps  an  equally  bounti- 
fol  stud,  they  may  be  said  to  pass  their  lives  on  horseback. 

We  should  imagine  a  horse-chase  to  be  the  most  exciting  sport 
in  the  world,  not  only  because  the  quarry  is  the  noblest,  but  be- 
cause the  object  being  to  catch  without  injuring,  renders  the 
affair  much  more  complicated  than  when  the  matter  can  be 
settled  as  soon  as  the  game  comes  within  the  range  of  a  rifle- 
shot. What  foX'chase,  or  stag-hunt,  can  present  a  scene  equal 
to  that  of  a  herd  of  a  thousand  horses  rushing  along  with  wild 
unfettered  motions,  their  shaggy  manes  streaming  in  the  wind, 
pursued  by  a  party  of  Camanchees  as  wild  as  themselves,  with 
straining  nerves  and  frantic  gestures  urging  their  steeds  to  high- 
est speed,  and  whirling  round  their  heads  the  noose  which  is 
presently  thrown  with  unerring  aim  round  some  overtaken  horse ; 
iiis  captor  vaulting  at  once  on  his  back,  sitting  there  unshaken 
by  all, his  furious  plunges,  and  in  an  hour  more  riding  him  into 
the  camp  effectually  broken  in  I 

Between  Fort- Gibson  and  St  Louis  were  to  be  found,  in  1836, 
the  melancholy  relics  of  the  tribes  which  once  composed  the 
formidable  confederacy  known  as  the  *  Six  Nations;'  who  silenced 
all  private  feuds  in  the  determination  to  resist  the  incursion  of 
the  White  Men.    The  result  has  been  what  we  see— the  White 
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ffariik' J-'  number  more  tian 

lem'-    -  iCe  the  author  visited 

-     /'       ^lona  west  of  the  MisMi- 
''  -ano ;  who,  whenever  they 

jiitfld  their  lands,  have  ei- 
other  more  safely  distant— 
.quare  mlleB  were  given,  all  the 
ll  the  ties  of  home  and  nationalitj, 
>ng  these  tribes,  with  only  three 
!,  were  the  oncerenowoed  Mo-hee- 
Cooper*s  romance. 
era\  condition  of  the  Indians  at  tbe 
,  some  writers  have  chosen  to  re^ir^ 
pie  ; — falling  gradually  into  a  more 
Limintahing  in  actual  numbers.  We 
r  supposition.  The  first  is  deriveil 
traditions  of  former  generations,  of 
ler  powers  than  their  own — traditions 
m  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  vho 
.1  untruth. 

tning  has  assigned  au  origin  of  nxKt 
lan  tenure  of  the  American  contbeul; 

of  their  tribes,  and  the  roulupUdt; 
we  may  observe,  first,  that  it  is  quiie     ^ 
1  our  own  experience  the  period  i«qiu*     ' 
nd  tongue,  amongst  a  people  so  looseL;r 
erce,  nocommon  government,  no  iiiii' 
nd  next,  that  these  tribes,  &ftet  all,     ' 
e  more  (except  in  language)  than  tile 
•es  from  Us  own  ancestors  of  a  couple 
:e — and  to  a  race  with  bo  little  iulrc^ 
I  of  space  is  equivalent  to  a  genention. 
lineboins,  derive  their  distinction  mil 
e-boilers,'  from  their  want  of  any  venel 
id  consequent  adoption  of  the  ingeniou 
iter  in  their  wooden  bowls  by  drop[iing[     . 
er,  the  Blackfeet,  from  the  dark  mIoqi    I 

had  not  learnt  how  to  dress  the  gkinio 
le  might  multiply  instances,  but  [he  Eld 
!  can  peruse   Mr  Catlin's  verycuHov 

or  glance  at  the  accompanying  ei^ 
Iging  that  the  broad  distinctive  tracfsil 
a  uneffaced ;  in  spite  of  the  vast  eiWl 
ich  they  are  distributed,  and  the  gm 
A  food  to  which  th^y  4ie  eiposed.  'fie 
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scornful  curves  of  the  Indian  countenance'  mark 
>rtrait ;  and  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same 
^Jiickatamef  the  Bed  Biver^  and  the  Kiowas  of 
^aina,  to  the  Bhickfoot  dwetimg  by  the  nortk^ 
would  almost  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
Tidants  of  one  parent ;  and  that  time  suff- 
ix to  allow  temperature  and  habit  to  di- 
^olance  to  their  common  progenitor, 
labours  repeatedly  to  vindicate  the  Red  Man  from 
..aations   of  former  travellers — showing  on   what  loose 
false  assumptions  his  character  has  been  traduced.     He  is 
called  gluttonous  and  drunken  by  those  who  have  ejected  and 
degraded  him,  supplied  him  with  whisky,  and  left  that  the  only 
soisce  to  his  destitute  condition.  He  is  called  poor;  but  can  we  say 
that  men  are  entitled  to  be  so  designated,  '  who  live  in  a  boundless 
'  country  of  green  fields,  with  good  horses  to  ride ;  where  they  are 
*  all  joint-tenants  of  the  soil  together ;  where  the  Great  Spirit  has 
'  Bupplied  them  with  abundance  of  food  to  eat ;  where  they  are  all 
'  bdulging  in  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  a  lifetime  of  idle- 
'  ness  and  ease,  with  no  business  hours  to  attend  to,  or  professions 
'  to  learn  ;  no  debts  to  pay ;  no  taxes,  no  tithes,  no  rents ;  no  needy 
'  beggars  to  touch  and  tax  the  sympathy  of  their  souls  at  every  step 
'  tbey  go.     Such  might  be  poverty  in  the  Christian  world,  but  is 
'  lure  to  be  a  blessing  where  the  pride  and  insolence  of  compara- 
'  tive  wealth  are  unknown.'     They  are  said  to  be  incapable  of 
improvement,  blindly  following  the  precedents  of  their  ancestors, 
by  settlers  who  cannot  induce  them  to  forego  the  free  roving 
life  they  are  used  to,  to  become  servants  and  husbandmen — by 
misaonaries,  who  cannot  turn  them  from  the  worship  of  the 
Great  Spirit  who  loved  their  fathers,  to  adore  a  new  God  whose 
•oos  are  such  as  they  see !     These  accusations  would  seem  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  their  ready  adoption  of  European  metals  for 
tbeir  weapons — their  deadly  use  of  the  rifle— and  the  skill,  en- 
tirelv  of  their  own  and  recent  acquisition,  in  taming  and  riding 
the  horse. 

Religion  among  the  Indians  does  not  form  any  system  of 
doctrines,  or  appear  with  those  ceremonies  which  adorn  other 
creeds.  But  the  Indian  is  far  from  being  irreligious.  Futurity 
exists  for  him  in  smiling  reality  as  an  abode  of  rest,  peopled 
with  happy  spirits,  rejoicing  in  the  presence  of  the  Divinity ; 
ud  death  is  viewed  as  the  portal  to  a  land  where  the  good  and 
«ril  deeds  of  this  life  meet  their  due  return ;  and  many  an  humble 
pnyer  is  breathed  to  the  Overruler  for  his  favour  in  that  hour. 
IB  sundry  places,  we  find  our  author  expressing  his  own  high 
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opinion  of  the  condition,  moral  and  religious,  of  the  unamiaai' 
noted  Indian : — 

*  Thus  in  these  little  commnnities,  strange  as  it  may  appear  in  tk 
absence  of  all  systems  of  jurispradence»  I  have  often  beheld  peace,  aai 
happiness,  and  quiet,  reigning  supreme,  for  which  kings  and  emperors 
might  enrj  them.  I  hare  seen  rights  and  virtue  protected,  and  wroofi^ 
redressed ;  and  I  have  seen  conjugal,  and  filial,  and  paternal  afiection,  is 
the  simplicity  and  contentedness  of  nature.  I  have  unavoidably  formed 
warm  and  enduring  attachments  to  some  of  these  men,  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  forget,  who  have  brought  me  near  to  their  hearts,  and  in  osr 
final  separation  have  embraced  me  in  their  arms,  and  commended  me 

and  my  affairs  to  the  keeping  of  the  Great  Spirit 

Morality  and  virtue  the  civilized  world  need  not  undertake  to  teadi 

them I  fearlessly  assert  to  the  world,  and  I  defy  oootrs- 

diction,  that  the  North  American  Indian  is  every  where,  in  his  astiie 
state,  a  highly  moral  and  religious  being,  oidued  by  his  Maker  with  ao 
intuitive  knowledge  of  some  great  author  of  his  being  and  the  universe; 
in  dread  of  whose  displeasure  he  constantly  lives,  with  the  appreheosieo 
before  him  of  a  future  state,  where  he  expects  to  be  rewarded  and  pas- 
ished  according  to  the  merits  he  has  gained  or  forfeited  in  this  workL 

<  Self-denial  and  self-torture,  and  almost  self-immolation,  are  con- 
tinual modes  of  appealing  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  his  countenance  aod 
forgiveness,  and  these  not  in  studied  figures  of  rhetoric,  resounding  in 
halls  and  synagogues,  to  fill  and  astonish  the  ears  of  the  multitude;  b«t 
humbly  cried  forth  from  starved  stomachs  and  parched  throats,  fpota 
some  lone  and  favourite  haunts,  where  the  poor  penitents  crawl  aad 
lay  with  their  faces  in  the  dirt  from  day  to  day,  sd)bing  forth  their 
humble  confessions  of  their  sins,  and  their  earnest  imploratioas  far 
divine  forgiveness  and  mercy/ 

Very  strong  and  atrikii^  ia  their  reverence  for  the  dead. 
The  Mandans,  for  example,  select  a  place  of  sepulture  in  the 
thick  boughs  of  trees,  or  baild  it  on  a  high  scaffold,  where  tke 
corpse  is  carefully  deporited,  wrapped  in  skins ;  and  for  coffin, 
a  covering  of  soft  grass  and  twigs  is  used.  Food  is  provided, 
and  the  arms  and  ornaments,  the  medicine  bag  and  tobacco 
pouch,  possessed  during  life,  are  all  included  in  the  funeral  gar- 
ment. When  corruption  has  mouldered  the  whole  away,  tbe 
bones  are  collected  and  interred  in  a  spot  set  apart,  and  the  skoli 
18  placed  on  the  ground  above  them ; — few  of  these  skulls  being 
without  the  anxious  tendence  of  some  wife  or  child,  who  bring 
food  every  evening,  and  in  the  day  may  be  seen  lying  by  its 
side,  holding  converse  with  it,  as  if  the  spirit  still  horeiid  near, 
and  could  appreciate  the  signs  of  living  affection.  When  an 
infant  of  the  Sioux  dies,  the  mother  carries  for  a  whole  year 
what  is  called  the  *  mourning  cradle,'  being  the  empty  nest  in 
which  her  little  one  was  borne  about  while  alive;  and  sue  lavishes 
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on  this  nnconscious  memorial  of  her  loss,  the  same  marks  of  ten- 
derness that  she  would  have  shown  to  its  living  tenant 

In  the  following  passage,  the  Red  and  the  White  man,  as 
visiters  of  their  respective  regions,  are  curiously  contrasted ;  and 
with  it  we  shall  close  our  extracts : — 

*  A  wild  Indian,  to  reach  the  civilized  world,  must  needs  travel  some 
(bensands  of  miles  in  vehicles  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed — living  on 
food  be  18  unused  to — stared  and  gazed  at  by  thousands  be  cannot  talk 
to— bis  heart  griering  and  bis  body  sickening  at  the  exhibition  of  white 
men's  wealth  and  luxuries,  which  are  enjoyed  on  the  land  and  over  the 
bones  of  his  ancestors ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  jonrney  he  stands  like  a 
caged  animal,  to  be  scanned,  to  be  criticised,  to  be  pitied,  and  heralded  to~ 
the  world  as  a  mute,  a  brute,  and  a  beggar.  A  white  man,  to  reach 
the  Indian  yillage,  must  travel  by  steam-boats,  by  canoes,  on  horseback, 
ind  on  foot ;  swim  rivers,  wade  quagmires,  fight  mosquitoes,  patch  his 
mocassins,  live  on  meat  alone,  sleep  on  the  ground  the  whole  way  ;  and 
when  he  gets  there,  half  starved,  half  naked,  and  more  than  half  sick, 
be  finds  himself  a  beggar  for  a  place  to  sleep  in  and  for  something  to 
est — a  mute  among  thousands  who  flock  about  him,  to  look,  and  to 
criticite,  and  to  laugh  at  his  jaded  appearance,  and  to  speak  of  him  as 
they  do  of  all  white  men,  without  distinction,  as  liars/ 

It  will  be  evident,  from  what  we  have  stated,  how  enthusias- 
tically the  author  advocates  the  cause  of  the  Indians.  Nor  is  it 
only  towards  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  country  he  visited, 
that  he  feels  this  enthusiasm.  He  can  express  his  pity  for  the 
hie  of  the  buffalo,  doomed  to  the  same  destruction  as  his  wild 
buoters ;  and  though  not  often  touched  with  that  poetical  fer- 
vour which  swells  the  diction  of  the  tourists  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Arno,  he  seems  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
loveliness  and  majesty  of  some  of  the  scenes  through  which 
he  passed.  We  have  followed  him  more  as  companions  looking 
for  amusement  and  information,  than  as  critics;  because  his 
volumes  can  hardly,  in  justice,  be  called  to  the  tribunal  of 
strict  criticism.  His  notes,  as  already  mentioned,  were  written 
on  the  spot,  amidst  much  hurry  and  distraction,  and  trans- 
mitted to  New  York,  where  many  of  them  appeared  in  the 
Journals.  They  have  been  republished  with  little  alteration 
in  the  present  volumes.  Hence  they  are  often  diffuse  and 
incondite ;  information  has  to  be  collected  from  scattered  hints 
in  several  different  letters ;  and  many  facU  are  modified,  or  even 
contradicted  by  subsequent  detaib.  But  the  reader  will  find  a 
compensation  in  the  greater  vigour  of  the  narrative,  which,  like  a 
Diary,  conveys  the  vivid  impressions  of  the  moment,  instead  of 
being  chilled  and  tamed  down  into  a  more  studied  composition. 

As  an  artist,  Mr  Catlin  rightly  judged  that  he  could  <  learn 
'  more  in  three  years  spent  among  the  Indians,  than  by  study- 
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•  ing  in  New  York  for  a  lifetime.'  Accordingly,  his  four  hun- 
dred and  odd  paintings,  rough  and  hasty  sketches  as  they  ofteo 
are,  are  imbued  with  much  of  the  free  character  of  the  ori- 
ginals ;  and  bear  witness  that  they  are  genuine  portraitures  from 
nature  herself.  Such  as  the  work  is,  we  strongly  recommeDdit 
to  the  perusal  of  all  who  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  a  singular  race  of  men,  and  system  of  manners,  fieist  disap- 
pearing from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  which  have  nowhere 
else  been  so  fully,  and  curiously,  and  grraphically  described. 


Art.  VII. —  The  Pictorial  History  of  England:  being  a  HisU^ry 
of  the  PecpUj  as  well  as  a  History  of  the  Kingdom.  Illustrated 
with  many  hundred  Woodcuts.  By  Gborgk  L.  Csaik  and 
Charlsa  Macfarlanb,  assbted  by  other  Contributors.  6 
vols.  8vo«     London  :  1840.* 

Tl^B  have  sometimes  speculated  on  the  question,  Whether  onr 
'  *  literature  has  gained  or  lost,  in  spirit  and  grace,  by  the 
increased  zeal  in  antiquarian  investigation  which  has  marked 
these  latter  days  ?  The  great  alteration  which  it  has  produced, 
in  the  manner  in  which  past  events  and  characters  are  commonly 
presented  to  the  reader,  cannot  fail  to  have  struck  the  most  inat- 
tentive. A  certain  accuracy  of  costume,  and  the  exhibition  of 
all  phenomena  with  their  proper  accompaniments  of  time  and 
place,  are  become  absolutely  necessary  to  afford  us  pleasure, 
whether  in  history  or  historical  fiction.  We  can  no  longer  tole- 
rate Plantagenet  princes  and  princesses,  in  the  garb  and  chanu^- 
ter  of  modem  courts  ;  nor  the  councillors  and  chancellors  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  their  sentiments  clothed,  or  their  motives  de- 
scribed, m  the  diction  which  belongs  to  the  political  philosophy 

*  The  original  work  closes  at  the  accession  of  George  III. ;  but  there 
is  a  Continuation  in  progress  which  will  include  that  reign.  This  artide 
is  confined  to  the  original  work.  It  was,  we  think,  set  on  foot  by  tbe 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  but  does  not,  we  bdieve, 
form  one  of  its  sanctioned  publications. 

In  mentioning  this  Society,  we  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  oa^ 
great  satisfaction  at  the  recent  completion  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
its  undertakings — namely,  a  series  of  treatises  in  Political  Pbilo8ophr» 
embracing  a  view  of  the  principles,  and  different  forms  of  GoTemmeot 
that  have  existed  in  the  world  ;  by  which  one  of  the  greatest  blaoks  m 
our  graver  literature  has  been  admirably  supplied.  We  hope  to  be  abl^ 
erelong,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  this  most  important  series. 
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of  modern  cabinets :  all  which  things  no  more  shocked  the  preju- 
dices of  our  ancestors,  a  few  generations  ago,  than  the  peri-wie  in 
which  Garrick  enacted  Macbeth,  As  far  as  picturesque  efi^ct, 
and  the  minute  particularities  which  give  colour  to  history  and 
Action  are  concerned,  there  is,  of  course,  no  ground  for  quarrel 
with  this  progressive  change  in  public  taste.  It  is  an  advance 
towards  truth,  just  of  the  same  kind  as  the  improvements  from 
the  Chinese-Gothic  of  Strawberry  Hill  to  the  designs  of  Rick- 
ford  and  Barry.  But  when  the  matter  is  a  little  more  deeply 
enquired  into,  the  question  which  we  proposed  at  starting  inevit- 
ably forces  itself  upon  our  minds.  It  is  not  only  whether  there 
was  not  more  vigour  and  manliness  in  the  conceptions  of  less 
critical  days,  but  whether  there  was  not,  in  the  main,  more  of 
substantial  truth  also. 

The  ancients,  as  we  know,  had  little  or  nothing  of  what  we 
now  term  antiquarian  taste.  Their  delight  was  to  contemplate 
Man,  the  abstract  microcosm,  of  qualities  and  passions  belonging 
to  all  ages  and  countries  alike,  stripped  of  conventional  trap- 
pings, and  purposely  presented  to  the  eye  in  the  simple  and 
majestic  nakedness  of  their  own  statues.  History  (that  is,  the 
history  which  entered  into  popular  education)  was  with  them 
literally  what  it  has  been  termed — philosophy  teaching  by  ex- 
ample. A  better  instance  to  explain  our  meaning  cannot  be 
found,  than  in  the  pages  of  him  who  was  once  the  most  popular 
of  Grecian  writers  with  the  modern  world — Plutarch.  No  one 
who  reads  that  fascinating  author,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
total  absence  of  every  thing  like  historical  colour  and  costume  in 
his  portraits.  He  never  for  a  moment  stops  to  inform  his  reader, 
that  such  and  such  an  action  was  morally  just  or  unjust,  accord- 
ing to  the  notions  prevailing  at  the  time,  or  in  the  countrv 
where  it  was  performed.  He  never  speaks  to  us  of  the  *  spirit 
'  of  the  age '  of  Pericles,  or  Themistocles,  or  Fabricius. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  work,  the  history  of  the  world 
Appears  without  any  perspective  whatever ;  the  most  distant  and 
most  recent  age  are  coloured  exactly  alike.  The  general  state 
of  mankind  and  civil  society  is  as  completely  somethmg  assumed 
and  constant,  as  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  is  with 
experimental  philosophers.  All  this,  to  readers  imbued  with  the 
modem  critical  spirit,  produces  a  want  of  verisimilitude.  Their 
minds  are  with  difficultv  interested  in  the  exploits  of  heroe!>, 
when  the  absence  of  all  local  colouring  continually  gives  an 
ideal,  abstract  character  to  both  hero  and  exploit*  And  the  con- 
sequence is,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  that  Plutarch  is  not  nearly 
to  popular  an  author — certainly  not  with  the  full-grown  student, 
probably  not  even  with  the  young — as  heretofore.     It  is  very 
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difficult  to  turn  to  his  simple  narratives  from  the  disquisitions  of 
Niebuhr  and  Arnold.  It  is  in  vain  to  represent  to  onrselres 
that  Plutarch  otight  to  be  read  as  a  writer  of  philosophical 
romance,  and  that  as  such  his  excellences  are  unaltered  by  hb 
want  of  antiquarian  accuracy.  The  answer  is,  that  half  the 
pleasure  they  give  is  derived  from  confidence  in  their  eeneral 
truth.  When  that  illusion  is  destroyed,  the  beauties  of  his  style 
may  command  admiration ;  but  he  is  too  inartificial  a  writer  to 
excite  that  sort  of  interest  which  we  derive  from  fictitious  nar- 
rative. 

Or  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  greater  than  Hutarch,  and 
consider  the  light  in  which  the  main  features  of  our  annals  are 
presented  in  tne  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare.     There  is  no 
colouring  of  time  or  place  about  them.     The  haughty  chiefisin 
whom  his  readers,  when  he  constituted  half  the  literature  of  the 
many,  found  their  types  of  heroic  majesty — Hotspur  and  Mow- 
bray, Clifford  and  Warwick — are  gigantic  images  of  warriors, 
unreal  as  historical  portraits,  real  only  as  figures  of  men.    Their 
language  and  passions  are  of  all  ages ;  their  outward  character- 
istics are  not  distinctly  marked  as  belonging  to  any.     Yet  they 
formed  not  merely  the  delight,  but  the  great  historical  repertory 
of  the  ordinary  students  of  former  times.    Shakspeare*s  heroes  are 
heroes  still ;  but  they  are  not  to  us — a  more  curious  generation— 
the  men  whom  history  calls  by  the  same  names,  but  shadows  like 
Achilles  and  Ajax.     We  are  quite  sure  that  no  one  in  our  days 
will  repeat  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  confession,  of  having  learn- 
ed history  from  these  dramas  ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  cert^n 
that  they  have  not  lost  some  portion  of  their  popularity;  that, 
however  high  we  may  still  carry  our  idolatry  of  Shakspeare,  tUs 
division  at  least  of  bis  mighty  works  is  not  quite  what  it  once 
was — the  manual  of  boyhood,  and  the'  delight  of  all  ages. 

Hume  was  far  too  careless  a  writer,  even  if  the  taste  of  the 
public  in  his  time  had  required  it,  to  trouble  himself  with  the 
minute  labour  necessary  for  this  kind  of  investigation.  Accord- 
ingly, the  reader  finds  little  in  his  pages  to  bring  him  acquainted 
with  the  antiquarian  details  of  history :  although  his  rare  sa^adty 
enabled  him  to  estimate  the  broader  and  more  general  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  each  particular  time  on  the  characters  of  men,  in 
a  manner  which  the  soundest  antiquary  could  not  have  sur- 
passed. This  characteristic  is  well  observed  on  by  the  authors  of 
the  History  before  us.  *  We  would  scarcely  attempt,'  they 
say,  *  to  defend  the  prejudices  and  the  minor  inaccurades  of 

*  Hume:  but,  it  seems  to  us,  that  sufficient  account  is  not  made 

*  of  the  wonderful  quickness  and  sagacity  of  that  great  writer,  and 
^  most  admirable  of  narrators,  whose  intuitive  perception  gener- 
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"^  'ts  indolence  in  examining  records  and  ori- 

^"d^  ^ut  all  the  ability  of  Hume  has  scarcely 

"2^  nparative  neglect  which  change  of  Style 

^^^       ^^  whether  he  has  so  many  readers  now 

•       _*■ 

.     -._  le  himself,  much  more  is  it  so 

-    '_   ■-  ''\  (jphic  school  which  prevailed  in 

Aample,  as  Lord  Lvttleton,  whose 
''*'* '  now  as  generally  neglected  as  it  was 

el.     And  these  examples  will  show,  more 

in  which  we  have  suggested  that  antiquarian 

.e  historical  taste*     In  seeking  with  exclusive 

o  realize  past  ages  to  our  imagination,  we  run  the 

iiig  sight  of  those  general  characteristics  common  to  men 

circumstances,  in  our  attention  to  those  which  are  distinc- 

•  e.   Substantial  reality  no  longer  suflBces  us — we  must  have  out* 

ward  verisimilitude  also ;  and  we  become  apt  to  mistake  the  show 

for  the  substance.  We  withdraw  our  eyes  from  the  man  himself,  to 

fix  them  on  his  coat-of-mail,  trunk  hose,  or  periwig;  and  history 

becomes  rather  a  gallery  of  pictures  than  a  series  of  examples. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  change  which  more  accurate 
knowledge  effects  in  our  notions  of  distant  countries.     The  more 
distioctly  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  these  are  brought  before 
us  by  observers,  the  more  vivid  our  idea  of  the  people  themselves, 
the  more  different  we  conceive  them  from  ourselves.     Writers  oif 
Voltaire's  days,  used  to  draw  examples  of  government  and  man- 
ners firom  China.     We  know  a  great  deal  more  about  China  now^ 
and  the  attempt  seems  absurd.     We  conceive  a  Chinese  as  a 
being  of  habits  and  prejudices  framed  on  such  utterly  different 
principles  from  our  own,  that  we  should  as  soon  seek  for  lessons 
from  the  ways  of  some  ingenious  race  of  monkeys,  as  from  the 
wisdom  of  the  Emperor  Kanghi  and  his  Mandarins.     There  was 
a  time  when  satire  on  European  institutions  was  conveyed  under 
the  fashionable  form  of  Persian  Letters,  Turkish  Spies,  and  Travels 
tf  Chinese  Philosophers:  in  which  the  imaginary  writers  were 
for  the  roost  part  a  sort  of  cosmopolite  personages,  but  slightly 
covered  with  the  costume  appropriated  to  their  respective  cha- 
racter, in  the  opinion  of  the  Grub  Street  of  the  French  metro- 
polis ; — resembling  the  real  individuals  aliout  as  much  as  did  the 
regenerated  Turks,  Savages,  and  Englishmen,  in  the  procession 
of  Anacbarsis  Clootz,  the  *  orator  of  the  human  race.^     Why  does 
this  fashion  no  longer  please  ?  Because  we  have  become  curious 
about  the  real  habits  and  character  of  Osmanlis  and  Persians ; 
and,  if  we  can  any  longer  tolerate  them  sitting  as  philosophic  cen- 
sors of  ourselves,  it  must  be  in  the  grotesque  vein  of  *  Hajji 
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*  Baba«'  The  same  advantages  which  improved  communication, 
and  the  passion  for  traTelliog,  have  performed  for  us  in  regard 
to  space,  have  been  achieved  for  us  in  regard  to  time  by  our  an- 
tiquarians ;  but,  far  more  than  by  all  the  rest,  through  the  genius 
of  the  one  g^reat  innovator  of  this  age — of  him  who,  like  Shak- 
speare,  seiaed  on  the  form  which  had  become  popular  in  his 
time,  to  give  it  an  immortal  substance*  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  Walter  Scott,  by  his  pre-eminent  success,  has  chani^ed 
the  whole  tone  and  character  of  historical  literature.  He  has 
substituted  the  picturesque  for  the  philosophical  style. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  still  more  important  effects  of  this 
change  on  the  political  province  of  history.  It  has  done  far  more 
towards  extinguishing  the  old  reverence  for  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,  than  all  the  philosophy  and  liberalism  of  which  this 
age  is  accused.     We  appeal  to  those  among  our  readers  who 
have  contracted  the  prevalent  taste  for  antiquarian  study,  whether 
this  is  not  one  of  its  inevitable  consequences.     It  does  not  en^^en- 
der  a  contemptuous  or  sneering  spirit :  far  from  it.     But  it  fixes 
the  attention  on  the  peculiarities  of  old  times,  until  all  re- 
semblance between  them  and  the  present  is  lost  sight  of.     We 
acquire  a  habit  of  contemplating  our  ancestors,  certainly  not 
as  ignorant  barbarians,   as  the  conceit  of  another  school  re- 
presented them  ;  but  as  quaint,  respectable  oddities,  very  much 
to   be  admired   and  studied,  but  altogether  incommensurable 
with  ourselves — people  of  a  different  standard.     It  is  scarcely 
£fty  years  since  it  was  still  the  fashion  to  cite  Norman  and 
Plantagenet  precedent — to  speak  in  similar  language  of  the  Par- 
liamente  of  Edward  the  First  and  George  the  First — to  derive 
almost  all  our   political  system  from  the  middle  ages.     Such 
views  are  very  rarely  expressed  at  the  present  day.     Prynne  and 
Lilburne  could  identify  themselves,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  Eng- 
lish freedom,  with  Earl  Warenne  and  Simon  de  Montfort — what 
Reformer  could  do  so  now  ?     Scott,  the  regicide,  on  his  trial, 
gravely  referred  to  Saxon  times  as  giving  authority  for  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Commons.    This  would  now 
pass  for  burlesque.     The  antiquarian  lawyer  now  busies  himself 
in  tracing  the  i>edigree  of  our  liberties,  not  in  expounding  their 
principles.     He  finds  the  historical  origin  of  the  constitution  in 
Magna  Charta  and  the  records  of  the  Great  Council ;  but,  more 
accurately  versed   in   these  than  his   predecessors,  he  regards 
them  as  the  work  of  times  altogether  distinct  from  our  own,  and 
from  which  no  analogous  precedents  can  be  drawn.     Burke, 
comprehensive  and  philosopliical  as  his  views  were,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  assert,  that  our  ancestors  of  the  middle  ages  had  left  us 
nothing  to  learn  in  the  principles  of  government  and  political 
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liberty.  The  most  zealous  Anti-Jacobin  would  hardly  venture 
now  on  so  sweeping  a  declaration. 

Thus  it  happens,  by  a  paradoxical  result,  that  increased 
reverence  for  antiquity  tends  to  the  neglect  of  it;-^tbat  his- 
tory, from  being  studied  with  a  more  intense  interest,  sinks 
from  the  rank  of  *  philosophy  teaching  by  example,*  into  the 
category  of  amateurship  and  vertu.  Thus  it  will  be,  in  all  pro- 
bability, with  an  important  branch  of  historical  knowledge^  in 
which  80  great  a  revival  of  interest  has  very  recently  taken  place, 
within  and  out  of  thb  country — the  study  of  ecclesiastical  anti* 
quities.  The  more  closely  and  critically  the  ancient  church  is 
contemplated,  the  less  endeavour  will  be  made  to  revive  it — the 
niore*8trongly  the  discrepancies  between  its  age  and  ours  will  be 
impressed  on  the  imagination.  Such  consequences  are  certainly 
little  apprehended  by  those  who  are  now  most  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit ;  but  they  appear  to  us  likely  to  follow,  to  say  the  least» 
from  a  very  simple  law  of  our  nature.  What  we  see  dimly  and 
distantly,  we  can  colour  as  we  please,  and  bring  as  near  as  we 
please,  by  the  power  of  fancy.  When  the  perspective  is  distinct, 
illusion  is  impossible.  No  one  but  a  child  is  deceived  by  the  ap- 
parent nearness  of  an  object  seen  through  a  telescope;  and  all  the 
improvements  in  modern  arts,  which  have  brought  the  heavenly 
bodies  more  closely  within  our  ken,  do  but  strengthen,  to  an 
instructed  mind,  the  awful  feeling  of  their  enormous  distance. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  confess  to  having 
caught  so  much  of  the  infection  of  modern  antiquarianism,  that 
the  school  of  Hume  and  Robertson  now  appears  to  us  cold  and 
colourless,  from  the  want  of  that  appropriate  finish  for  which 
we  have  acquired  an  appetite.  In  common,  we  believe,  with 
many,  we  are  apt,  in  surveying  ancient  times,  to  fancy  our- 
selves transported  into  another  planet,  peopled  by  different 
beings  from  those  around  us.  In  Walter  Scott,  or  the  nume- 
rous historians  of  his  school,  ancient  events  and  personages 
seem  to  us  unheal  in  one  sense, -real  in  another:  we  recog- 
nise a  truth  and  distinctness,  such  as  we  had  never  before 
perceived ;  but  they  are  the  truth  and  distinctness  of  a  dream. 
We  see  the  baronial  castle,  the  monastery,  the  battlemented 
town,  with  their  antique  inhabitants,  of  whom  it  seems  to  us 
that  in  the  pages  of  Hume  and  Robertson  we  only  read:  and 
yet  we  can  hanlly  persuade  ourselves  that  they  were  denizens  of 
our  actual  world — that  the  same  sun  shone  in  the  *  dark  ages' 
which  shines  now ;  or  the  same  waves  wafted  the  galleys  of  Nor- 
man William,  which  are  now  furrowed  by  the  dainty  evolutions 
of  the  Yacht  Club.  Our  antiquarians  still  analvze  charters  and 
records,  to  catch,  if  possible,  the  spirit  of  the  old  English  con- 
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stitution ;  but  they  convey  to  us  little  interest  in  its  lessons;  and 
we  no  longer  feel  tempted  to  apply  them  to  the  politics  of  the 
existing  world.  Others  become  critically  learned  in  tracinir  the 
restiges  of  ancient  devotion :  but  these  only  place  the  r4lity 
further  from  us,  until  we  are  tempted  to  fency  that  the  canonixed 
dead  were  of  a  diflFerent  race  from  ours,  and  that  modem  piety 
cannot  be  rekindled  at  their  ashes. 

The  *  Pictorial  History  of  England/  now  before  us,  seems  to 
be  the  very  thing  required  by  the  popular  taste  of  the  present 
iV  '~*^^*°g  ^  ^*>e  advantage  of  a  clear  historical  narrative, 
all  the  vatied  illustrations  of  which  the   subject   is   capable 
After  the  fashion  first  introduced  by  Dr  Henry,  the  authora 
have  divided  their  subject  into  periods ;  the  narrative  of  ciril 
*k    ,™"'**'y  «^^"*8  in   each   being  followed   by  chapters  on 
the  history  of  religion,  the  constitution  and  laws,  the  condition 
of  the  people,  national  industry,  manners  and  customs.    And 
almost  every  page  in  the  earlier  volumes  is  enriched  with  appro- 
priate  woodcuts,  generally  of  able   execution— dresses,  arms, 
industnous  employments,  sports,  copied  from  illuminated  manu- 
scripts of  the  periods  to  which  they  belong — views  of  scenes 
rendered  famous  by  historical  events,  taken  from  drawings  or 
prints  as  near  the  period  as  could  be  obtained — ample  illustra- 
tions of  architecture  and  sculpture ;  portraits,  and  fac-similes — 
and,  here  and  there,  cuts  from  historical  pictures  ;  but  these  are 
so  few,  and,  for  the  most  part,  from  such  indifferent  originals, 
(English  art  aflfording  hardly  any  better,)  that  they  might  have 
been  omitted  with  little  loss. 

The  authorship  of  the  narrative  of  *  civil  and  military  trans- 
<  actions/  by  far  the  longest  portion  of  the  work,  is  claimed 
by  Mr  Macfarlane.  The  labour  and  pains  bestowed  upon 
it  have  evidently  been  great.  The  tone  of  it  is  easy  and  free, 
and  the  narrative  often  possesses  a  degree  of  spirit  which  is 
rarely  accompanied  with  so  much  industry.  We  have  seldom 
met  with  pleasanter  reading — as  far  as  what  may  be  called 
the  mechanical  part  of  reading  is  concerned;  although  the 
freedom  of  the  style  sometimes  seems  to  us  to  run  a  little  too  much 
into  an  off-hand,  essay-like  manner ;  to  which,  perhaps,  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  the  critical  *  we'  a  little  contributes.  Before 
we  had  discovered  his  name,  we  had  little  doubt  in  hailing  him 
a  countryman  of  our  own.  At  this  conclusion  we  had  arrived, 
from  the  very  extraordinary  proportion  which  the  affairs  of 
good  old  Scotland  occupy,  in  what  is  specifically  called  *  a 
•  Pictorial  History  of  England.'  In  another  characteristic,  we 
should  not  be  very  willing,  whatever  some  may  say,  to  recog- 
nise any  peculiar  conformity  to  the  genius  of  our  native  soili 
namely,   m  the  kind    of   modern   and   modish    affectation   of 
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patronizing  superiority  with  which  the  author  is  apt  to  set  off 
his  own  moral  elevation  above  the  creatures  of  past  days,  whose 
actions  and  character  he  has  to  portray — despising  all  things, 
sneering  at  all  things,  puffing  himself  up  with  all  things.  Even 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  the  Harrys  and  Edwards — 
the  Barons  and  Prelates  of  the  Plantagenet  days — are  made,  one 
by  one,  to  cut  but  a  very  sorry  figure.  The  great  moral,  even 
in  that  division,  seems  to  be  the  worthlessness  of  mankind  in  all 
ages  and  times — the  casual  and  exceptional  character  of  good 
men  and  good  institutions,  the  vanity  of  history  itself.  But 
when  we  come  down  to  the  days  of  religious  and  political 
struggle,  our  historian  becomes  the  very  *  Smelfungus'  of  antiqua- 
rian annalists*  For  a  long  way  he  is  perfectly  impartial  in  bis 
judgments.  There  is  no  preference  for  one  member  of  the  oscil- 
lating line  of  the  Tudors  over  another.  When  the  pendulum 
sways  to  the  Protestant  side,  Mr  Macfarlane  dwells  manfully  on 
the  inconsistencies  and  unfairness  of  the  Protestants ;  when  the 
Romanbts  rise  again,  he  points  out,  with  the  same  acuteness, 
their  ignorance  and  bigoted  violence ;  and  signalizes,  with  equal 
satisfaction,  the  misrepresentations  of  Burnet  and  of  Lingard* 
Only  poor  Mary  Stuart  meets  with  considerable  favour  at  his 
hand — partly,  we  suspect,  from  spite  against  Elizabeth,  partly 
from  paradox,  and  partly  from  patriotism.  But  when  we  reach 
a  later  age,  the  class  to  which  the  writer  belongs  becomes  con- 
spicuous enough.  In  the  Stuart  era,  he  stands  detected.  And 
here,  we  must  confess — as  far  as  Reviewers  may — we  have 
thought  ourselves  licensed  to  give  a  rather  more  cursory  attention 
to  his  narrative.  We  have  read  the  pleadings  of  advocates  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  quarrel,  until  we  do  fancy  ourselves 
pretty  fully  possess^  with  all  that  rhetoric  and  sophistry  can 
do  to  cloud  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  to  make  black  white, 
and  put  sweet  for  bitter.  If  we  are  sometimes  astonished  at  the 
strange  representations  which  clerical  writers  still  not  unfrc- 
quenUy  address  to  the  world,  in  the  shape  of  panegyrics  on 
Laud,  or  romantic  narratives  of  the  times  of  the  ereat  Rebel- 
lion, scarcely  less  unlike  the  truth  appears  to  us  the  laboured 
overdrawing  of  the  very  modern  republican  school.  We  do  not 
^y  that  our  author  belongs  to  it ;  but  he  has  borrowed  not  a 
little  of  its  style  and  expression.  We  are  not  alluding  to  Uto* 
pian  republicanism  of  the  Godwin  cast,  for  which,  wildly  unreal 
^  it  was,  we  always  felt  some  respect — which  worshipped  the 
dream  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  and  saw  despots  alike  in 
the  monarch  whom  it  displaced  and  the  soldier  who  oestroyed  it ; 
— but  to  that  more  moaem  kind,  which  finds  a  justification  fur 
^  things  in  victorious  energy ;  which  despises  the  scrupulous 
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palterer,  adores  the  keen  and  active,  above  all  the  successful, 
doer — the  overthrower  of  prejudices,  the  puller  down  of  esti- 
blishments,  the  conqueror  of  *  formulas,'  whose  hero  is  the 
Leveller,  not  the  Commonwealth's  man  ;  which  cannot  fiod 
words  to  express  the  profundity  of  its  admiration  for  the  ^  wo»- 
*  derfur  Cromwell,  and  sees  nothing  in  Charles  but  the  casuist 
and  the  tyrant ;  which  points  out,  with  most  prudish  accuracy, 
every  falsehood  and  evasion  by  which  the  poor  baited  King 
soufi^ht  to  baffle  his  multitudinous  pursuers,  and  can  pass  over, 
without  a  word  of  comment,  the  subtle  artifices  by  which  the 
Arcb-dissembler  wrought  his  way  to  supreme  power; — though 
the  first  were,  after  all,  but  the  doublings  of  the  hunted  hare; 
the  others,  the  crafty  prowlings  of  the  beast  of  prey. 

We  cannot  but  have  some  respect  for  the  tenacity  of  character 
which  makes  Englishmen  fight  over  the  battles  of  two  hundrtii 
years  ago,  with  all  the  zeal  and  all  the  party-spirit  of  the  gene* 
ration  which  enacted  them  ;  and  fancy  the  honour  of  their  politi* 
cal  principles  involved  in  the  reputation  of  each  actor  in  those 
scenes,  who  has  long  since  gone  to  an  account,  in  which  the 
right  or  wrong  of  bis  side  of  the  quarrel  will  avail  him  little  in- 
deed. Yet  it  is  wearisome  to  find  every  new  publication  assuming 
the  same  party  character;  the  same  fallacies,  the  same  casuistry, 
reproduced  on  one  side  and  the  other,  as  if  the  writer  was  in  the 
most  unaffected  ignorance  of  all  the  positions  which  have  been 
e:»tablished  by  the  adversary.  It  is  so  easy  a  task  to  write  history 
in  this  fashion  I  By  subjecting  to  minute  criticism  all  the  Darra- 
tives  of  his  opponents,  and  repeating  without  enquiry  the  state* 
ments  of  his  partizans,  a  Laud  or  a  Cromwell  may  be  equally 
well  made  saints,  while  a  Hampden  or  a  Montrose  may  be  tumel 
into  petty  intriguers  by  pursuing  the  contrary  process.*    But  it 


*  An  instance  of  this  sort  of  criticism,  on  a  small  scale,  will  be  fooad 
in  the  way  in  which  one  or  two  of  the  cpnimon  anecdotes  aboot  Croo- 
well  are  treated.    For  example,  at  the  trial  of  Henry  Marten,  *  a  serring* 

*  man  of  the  name  of  Ewer,  who  had  some  time  serFed  him^  was  pat  into 

*  the  box.  .  After  being  browbeaten  by  the  counsel,  this  man  said,  **  My 

<  lord,  I  did  see  a  pen  in  Mr  Cromwell's  hand,  and  be  marked  Mr  Martea 

<  in  the  face  with  it,  and  Mr  Marten  did  the  like  to  him  ;  but  1  did  not 

*  see  any  one  set  his  hand,  though  I  did  see  parchment  there  with  a  grrt' 
«  muny  seals  on  it." — *■  And  this,'  adds  the  author,  <  is  all  the  evidence 

*  that  we  have  for  a  story  which  is  constantly  quoted  to  prove  the  barU- 

<  rous  and  rustic  baffoonery  of  Cromwell.'  If  we  were  disposed  to  reply 
in  the  same  pleading  vein,  on  so  trifling  a  matter,  we  might  say  that  itn 
very  hard  that  the  plain  story  of  poor  Ewer,  who  is  brought  on  the  pa^0 
of  history  only  to  say  these  four  or  five  words,  should  be  thus  slightiogly 
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is  in  vain  to  look  for  better  things.  History  will  still  be,  as  here- 
tofore,  an  exercise  for  clever  pleaders  while  England  remains 
divided  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  Dissenters  and  Churchmen  ; 
while  each  holds  himself  personally  answerable  for  the  character 
of  all  his  race,  down  from  Thomas  a  Becket  and  WycliiTe  respec- 
tively ;  and  each  closes  every  argument  with  the  honest  avowal 
of  the  Duchess  de  la  Fert6 — Tiensy  mon  enfant^  je  ne  wis  que 
mm  qui  ate  tovjoura  raison. 

But  it  is  the  earlier  part  of  this  History  to  which,  independent 
of  all  political  merits  and  demerits,  the  greatest  interest  attaches ; 
and  here  the  author's  spirit  and  freedom  of  narrative  afford  really 
no  small  attraction.  It  is  a  compilation^  and  pretends  to  no 
other  merit ;  but  such  a  compilation — judiciously  and  readably 
executed,  adopting  in  many  places  the  very  words  of  the  contem- 
porary narratives,  and  keeping  as  close  to  the  picturesque  cha- 
racter as  the  subjects  will  admit — is  certainly  among  the  most 
agreeable  forms  of  history.  Nor  should  we  at  all  quarrel  with 
the  compilers  for  honestly  avowing  the  use  which  they  have 
made  of  other  compilers.  Close  and  original  investigation,  in  a 
work  of  so  popular  a  kind  as  this,  is 'scarcely  to  be  looked  for; 
but  we  are  sorry  to  see,  that,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  they 
have  failed  in  doing  this  justice  to  one,  at  least,  whom  they  have 
very  largely  used.  In  the  reigns  of  the  Norman  kings,  the 
narrative  of  *  Civil  and  Military  Transactions'  is  borrowed,  in 
many  places  word  for  word,  from  Thierry's  Histoire  des  Normands 
en  Angleterre.  Not  only  is  this  substantially  the  case  through- 
out ;  but,  in  many  of  the  most  picturesoue  and  animated  portions 
of  the  story,  the  writer  has  transferred  the  Frenchman's  narra- 
tive bodily  into  his  own  work.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  examine 
the  truth  of  our  assertion,  let  him  compare  the  story  of  the  youth 
of  Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  I.,  (vol.  i.  p.  406,)  with  Thierry, 
book  viL  vol.  ii.  p.  320  of  the  duodecimo  edition ; — the  ship- 
wreck of  Henry  I/s  son  (ib.  414)  with  Thierry,  vol.  ii.  p.  343 ; — 
the  description  of  the  people  of  the  south  of  France  at  the  time 
of  the  French  conquest,  (ib.  445,  Thierry,  iii.  98  ;) — the  death 
of  Henry  II.,  (ib.  47 1,  Thierry,  iii.  840 ;) — the  whole  relation  of 
the  wars  between  that  king  and  his  sons,  that  of  the  military 


tretted;  that  the  '  browbeating'  of  the  coonsel  rather  seems  to  show 
that  the  witness  was  reloctant  to  repeat  against  his  old  matter  a  story 
which  be  had  probably  ofttsn  told  iu  conversation ;  that  Marten,  who 
waa  Tolable  enough  on  the  occaMion,  offered  no  denial,  but  aeemefl  to 
imply  the  truth  of  some  such  charge  by  hia  joke,  that  aportiveneaa 
*  tlMiwed  DO  malice  ; '  and  that  there  is  other  evidence  to  show  the  levity 
which  Cromwell  thought  fit  to  asauoje  at  that  critical  moment. 
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erents  of  the  Nonnmn  cootjuest,  aod  many  otber  parts,  whiL-h 
we  hare  collated.  Nor  is  litis  &11.  The  Toot-Dotes  of  Thierry't 
work  are  enriched  with  copious  refereoces  to  origiDal  autliari- 
Ue».  These  our  compiler  has  borrowed  by  wholesale,  without  id 
iutimatioa,  as  &r  as  we  hare  discovered,  that  they  are  taken  at 
seco  nd-hand.* 

This  seems  to  os  hardly  consistent  with  the  honourable  deal- 
ing which  eren  compilers  ou^bt  to  exemplify ;  aod  we  ootice 
it  the  more,  on  account  of  the  little  attention  which  the  admir- 
^le  work  of  M.  Thierry  has  met  with  in  England.  If  Thierry 
owed  (as  he  probably  did)  the  direction  of  his  mind  to  tbis 
Bubiect  to  the  noble  sketch  drawn  by  Walter  Scott  in  Iran- 
hoe,  this  is  one  instance  of  the  great  indiiect  services  which 
the  great  noveUst  has  rendered  to  history.  In  originality  and 
in  ftuthfulness,  and  that  spirit  of  happy  conjecture  which  has 
raised  Niebuhr  to  the  first  rank  in  Uterature,  we  know  few 
historical  writers  of  the  second  order  who  can  be  <x>mpared  with 
Thierry.  If  he  has  sometimes  ridden  his  hobby  too  unmerci- 
folly,  tnis  serves  only  to  tender  the  comparison  between  him  and 
Kiebuhr  the  more  accurate.  It  is  but  rarely,  at  all  events,  that 
he  has  done  so,  although  it  is  amuung  to  see  how  the  same  sub- 
ject-matter assumes  a  amerent  colouring  when  seen  by  the  light 
of  the  several  theories  of  historians ;  as  when  the  history  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  in  which  Hume  and  Ly  ttletoo  saw  the  struggle 
between  polity  and  priestcraft,  and  Mr  Froude  the  warfiue  be- 
tween  the  church  and  the  world,  becomes,  in  the  hands  of  M. 
Thierry,  a  mere  scene  in  the  long  drama  of  Saxons  and  Normans. 
But  this  can  hardly  be  called  a,  detraction  from  his  merit.  If  H. 
Thierry's  work  were  known  in  England  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  could 


*  Wbenbegiveaaneapbaationof  Mmeqaotaiionof  TkierTf's,(>b)cli 
rarely,)  it  is  not  always  Bnccenfal.     Thierry  quote*  the  lioea  of  > 
lour,— 

<  E  m'  plai  qnan  Is  trega  e»  (ncha 

Deb  Eaterlins  e  del*  TOTuda  ;' 
e  tranilates — 

'  La  tnlve  dee  aterling*  avec  les  tonmois.' 
par  ntbor  explains  •■  foDowi : — <  The  Steriings  and  the  Torw*, 
uUrtiigt  and  lAepwpU  €f  ToiirmM,  or  tiej/  coiled  dm  FrattA 
ngUih.'  The  reader  hardly  need  be  told,  that  thew  words  nwis 
sterling,  and  livrtt  towwit !  and  half  the  point  of  tb«  soldicr- 
el«e  is  lost  by  the  mistake ;  for  the  Mathem  Frenchmen  were  gts- 
lade  aware  of  the  breach  of  trace  between  the  King  of  Frswe 
pninant  vasasl,  by  the  drculaiioa  of  ibwr  coinage  to  bay  tbt 
of  Gaaeon  spearmaii. 
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been  pillaged  thus  unscrupuloasly.     We  may,  perhaps, 

tinoos  a  work  as  that  before  us,  have  passed  over, 

rvation,  some  acknowledgment  of  the  debt ;  but  we 

■pon  only  one  casual  reference  to  Thierry,  (vol.  i, 

'>ave  not  made  the  experiment  of  comparing  our 

^  ir  predecessors  in  other  parts,  and  should  be 

'neral  accusation  on  this  instance.  We  per- 
very  fidrly  their  obligation  to  De  Barante 
to  the  history  of  the  Maid  of  Arc,  (vol.  ii. 

*  *f  the  work  are  perhaps  the  most  ori- 

from  saving  that  they  are  performed 
^  It  is  to  them  that  the  student  of  piciu- 
^<ix  most  naturally  turn.  The  history  of  Reli- 
^  mat  of  Manners  and  Customs,  are  principally  executed 
wjr  Mr  Thomson — that  of  the  Constitution,  by  Mr  Bisset — the 
lemainder  by  various  writers ;  among  whom,  we  observe,  that 
the  accounts  of  Costume  and  Furniture  (a  valuable  and  enter- 
taining part)  are  contributed  by  Mr  Planch^ —the  account  of 
Saxon  Literature  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis — that  of  the  *  Condition  of 
'  the  People,'  not  nndin?  any  name  in  particular  assigned  to  it, 
we  refer  to  the  editor,  Mr  Craik.  It  is  a  new  head  in  a  modem 
history,  although  the  most  important  perhaps  of  all;  and,  though 
we  do  not  think  it  is  executed  with  the  same  d^^ee  of  pains  as 
the  other  parts  of  the  work,  (probably  because,  although  mate- 
rials are  abundant,  there  are  not  the  same  aids  towards  arran- 
(^ng  them,)  we  have  found  much  to  interest  us  in  the  comparative 
▼lew  which  it  afforded  of  the  course  of  social  change  (would  we 
could  say  progress !)  in  respect  of  the  comfort  and  general  condi- 
tion of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Let  us  cast  our  eyes  first  on  the  state  of  our  people  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period — that  is,  in  the  last  century  or  two  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  dominion,  when  the  commoUons  of  Danish 
war  had  partially  ceased,  and  Danes  and  Saxons  divided  the 
soil  between  them.  It  is  certain  that  we  should  be  £Eir  wrong 
if  we  supposed  the  condition  of  the  gpreat  bulk  of  that  people 
to  have  been  one  of  extreme  poverty  and  discouragement;  if 
we  compared  it,  in  respect  of  physiod  comfort,  with  that  in 
which  the  poorer  classes  of  many  nations  are  placed  at  the  pre- 
sent day — that  of  the  well-educated  and  orderlv,  but  miser- 
ably poor  peasantry  of  North  Germany,  or  of  the  more  ener- 
^c,  but  Jess  ci^ized,  and  even  more  distressed  cottar  class 
^  Ireland — or,  in  any  respect,  with  that  of  the  miserable  serfs  of 
Poland  and  Lithnanuu  But  we  should  be  wrong,  also,  if  we 
<^<»npared  it,  as  has  sometimes  ^een  done  witboat  ancient  conii* 
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deration,  to  tlmt  of  early  settlers  ia  a  wid^  and  fc^tik  miqii*  wW 
enjoy  abundance  because  there  are  few  to  share  it*  If  the  po* 
pulation  of  England  equalled  a  million  and  a  half  when  *  Domet- 
JDay  Book'  was  compile  after  the  wide-wasting  desolatioo  of 
the  Conouest,  it  cannot  have  fedlen  short  of  two  millions  m  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessoi*,  which  is  the  estimate  of  the  pre- 
sent author ; — a  number  not  much  smaller,  in  proportion  to  iU 
extent,  than  that  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  present  day, 
and  bi  more  equally  distributed  over  the  sur&ce ;  for  England 
had  scarcely  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  a  town,  and  a 
vast  number  of  villages. 

**  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  has  scarcely  been  sufficiently 
adverted  to,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  all  the  towns,  and 
even  Tillages  and  hamlets,  which  England  yet  possesses,  appear  to  hare 
exbted  from  the  Saxon  times*  This  is  in  general  sufficiently  attested 
by  their  mere  names,  and  there  is  historical  evidence  of  the  fact  in  a  large 

Sroportion  of  instances.  Our  towns  and  Tillages  have  become  indifi- 
oaJly  laiger  in  most  cases  in  the  coarse  of  the  last  eight  or  ten  centories ; 
bat  in  all  that  space  of  time  no  Tery  great  addition  has  been  made  to 
their  number.  The  augmentation  which  the  population  and  wealth  of 
the  country  have  undergone,  Tast  as  it  has  been  in  the  course  of  so  maay 
a^es,  has  nearly  all  found  room  to  collect  and  arrange  itself  around  tbie 
old  centres.  This  fact  does  not  disprove  the  magnitude  of  the  increase 
which  has  been  made  to  the  numbers  of  the  people ;  for  the  extension  of 
the  circumference,  without  any  mnltiplication  of  ^he  centres,  would 
suflke  to  absorb  any  such  increase,  however  great ;  bat  seeing  how  thickly 
ooTered  the  country  actually  is  with  towns  and  villages,  ft  is  certainly 
curious  to  reflect  that  they  were  Tery  nearly  aa  numerous  over  the  greater 
part  of  it  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  And  if  only  about  twenty-eight  of 
our  cities  and  towna,  or  oTon  twice  that  number^  can  be  trac^  to  a 
Roman  original,  the  number  indebted  to  the  Saxons  ibr  their  first  fooa- 
dation  must  be  Tery  great ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  all  that  are  not 
Roman  are  Saxon.  As  £br  our  villages,  the  undoubted  &ct  that  the 
present  division  of  the  country  into  parishes  is,  almost  without  any  altera- 
tion, as  old  at  least  as  the  tenth  century,  would  alone  prove  that  the 
Bnglish  villages  in  the  Saxon  times  were  nearly  as  numerotis  as  at  tbe^ 
present  day.  ....  Let  it  be  conceded  that  many  of  the  villages 
were  very  smalls  consisting,  perhaps,  of  only  a  dozen  or  two  of  cottages; 
still  we  apprehend  the  Au^  imply  a  diffusion  of  popufetion  and  of  culti- 
vation, vastly  beyond  what  can  he  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
preceding  or  Roman  period,  during  wUch,  indeed,  the  country  was  tra- 
versed in  Tarious  directions  by  noble  roads,  and  ornamented  with  some 
considerable  towns ;  but  does  not  appear,  froila  any  notices  that  haTC  corns 
down  to  us,  or  any  monuments  or  signs  that  remain,  to  have  been  gene- 
rally covered  with  villages  of  any  description."— (Vol.  I.  pp.  348,  849.) 

In  this  estimate  tbe  author^  it  is  observed,  purposely  dBsre- 
gardt  tba  wdlrknown  tiaditioa  quoted  Vj  Sp^an,  tliat  tbeit 
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were  more  than  45,000  tmrish  chotches  }d  England  at  the  ikmh 
of  tfa«  Conquest — a  tradition  with  whkh  the  mte  Mr  Cobbelt, 
so  far  as  we  know,  was  unacquainted ;  but  whieh  would  bare 
helped  him  out  prodigiously  In  his  theory  of  the  depopula-* 
tion  of  modem  England.  *  It  appears/  says  the  author,  in  a  note 
to  the  above  passage,  *  that  a  similar  exaggerated  notion  of  the 
'  number  of  parishes  in  England  was  long  entertained.  In  the 
year  1371,  the  parliament  granted  Edward  III.  a  subsidy  ef 
JL.  50,000,  wMcn,  it  was  calculated,  would  be  raised  by  an  as« 
sessment,  at  the  arera^e  rate  of  L.l,  28.  4d.  upon  each  parish ; 
but  ic  was  fbtmd  that  uie  number  of  parishes  had  been  so  much 
orerrated,  that,  to  make  up  the  sum,  the  assessment  had  eren- 
toally  to  be  raised  to  L.d,  16s.  on  each.*  The  fturaber  ei 
parishes,  therefore,  was  not  quite  9000 ; — now,  including  those 
popularly  so  termed,  about  10,700. 

As  the  people  were  nowhere  crowded  into  densely  tehabJieA' 
£stricts,  and  as,  moreorcr,  it  required  a  rery  much  greater  ex- 
tent of  ground  to  raise  the  same  quantity  of  food  than  at  the 
present  day — probably  not  less  than  three  tlates  as  great— *» 
hirge  proportion  of  the  surface  mnst  hare  been  cultivated,  9St^ 
the  rude  fashion  of  the  time;  and  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
description  of  those  writers  who  seem  to  imagine  that  England 

E  resented  a  prospect  of  almost  continuous  wastes  and  forests,  with 
ere  and  there  a  settled  tract  along  the  banks  of  the  narigaMe 
rivers.  Except  in  a  few  districts  of  f*  and  fe»,  the  traveller  ito 
Saxon  times  could  rarely  hare  found  himself  abore  a  few  fwfcngt 
from  the  habitations  of  men — rarely  abmre  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  nearest  parish  church,  except  in  the  northern  counties* 

Without  entering  here  into  the  cotitrorenfcs  respecting  th^ 
political  ranks  of  the  Saxon  people,  (which  are  rery  well  summerf 
up  in  this  volume,)  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  peasantry  were  *  churls'  or  villains,  but  not  slaves  or  serft— * 
a  very  substantial  distinction.  They  were  bound  to  the  soil 
undoubtedly,  and  therefore  not,  according  to  our  notions,  free; 
but  here  their  bondage  ceased.  While  they  remained  there,  their 
rights  were  apparently  as  well  defined  as  those  of  the  nobte ; 
their  rents  and  duties  fixed  by  custom.     'They  were  under  Ae 

<  same  obligation  under  which  every  modem  tenant  or  lessee  He» 
«  during  the  currency  of  his  lease ;  with  this  diflfercnce  only,  tlhaf 

<  the  latter,  provided  he  continues  to  pay  his  rent,  may  withdwrr 

•  his  person  to  where  he  pleases.  But  his  rent  he  is  as  strictly 
«  bound  to  pay  as  the  villain  of  old  was  to  pay  W«  yearly  du€», 
« and  to  render  the  accustomed  services.' — *  The  soil,  in  truth, 
'  was  as  much  his  as  he  the  soil's.     If  he  could  not  leave  it,  so 

*  neither  could  he  be  driven  fiom  it.    It  was  hia  property  ta  CKS 
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*  cupy,  and  cultivate}  and  reap  the  produce  of,  as  much  as  hit 

*  services  and  daes  were  the  property  of  the  lord.'  They  enjoyed, 
in  short,  secnrity  of  person  and  property,  and  it  cannot  well  be 
supposed  that  their  duties  were  onerous.  In  fact,  we  should  not 
be  tar  wrong  in  calling  them  part  proprietors  of  the  soil  to  which 
they  were  attached ;  for  if  any  demiite  description  can  be  fi;iven  of 
the  meaning  of  that  vague  word  property jasajupMed  to  land,  surely 
all  those  who  have,  by  law,  a  right  to  a  fixed  share  of  that  surplus 
produceof  the  soil  whichremains,  after  replacing  the  expenditure  of 
Its  cultivation  with  the  ordinary  profit,  are  proprietors ;  whatever 
the  lawmay  term  them.  And  in  this  sense  the  ownership  was  shared 
between  them  and  the  lord ;  neither  could  dispossess  the  other. 
It  is  not  until  the  system  of  rack-rents  is  adopted,  under  which 
the  whole  surplus  produce  goes  to  the  landlord — a  late  stage  in 
agricultural  improvement — that  he  can  be  truly  considered  as  the 
sole  owner. 

K  Accordingly,  we  could  not  &r  err  in  estimating  their  condition 
as  one  of  rehtive  comfort,  when  measured  by  the  standard  of  any 
age.  The  few  monuments  of  their  usages  which  we  possess,  seem 
to  confirm  this  supposition.  Animal  food  was  the  common  diet. 
A  law  of  Wihtrsed  denounces  the  punishment  of  the  pillory  to 
a  man  who  gave  meat  to  his  tenants,  t.e.  bondmen,  on  fast-days. 
This,  however,  was  partly  owing  to  its  relative  cheapness ;  cattle 
and  swine  constituting  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  agricultural 
produce  than  in  later  days.  The  people  were  well  dressed,  if  we 
may  judge  by  pictorial  representations : — *  Shoes  of  some  descrip- 

<  tion  were  worn  by  all,  as  even  the  conmion  labourers,  who  are 

<  generally  depicted  barelegged,  are  rarely  seen  barefooted.' 
Labour  was  not  severe ;  indeed,  except  in  the  period  of  seed- 
time and  harvest,  it  is  probable  that  the  labourers  had  little 
enough  to  do ;  but  a  plain  proof  of  the  general  state  of  ease  b 
to  be  found  in  the  treatment  of  women.  *  Very  seldom,  if  ever, 
*  in  the  illuminated  manuscripts  which  relate  to  this  period,  do 

<  we  find  women  represented  as  taking  a  part  in  the  labour  of  the 

<  field ;  but  even  in  those  which  were  of  the  lightest  kind,  men 
^  only  are  employed.'  The  Saxons,  therefore,  were  neither  in 
the  state  of  barbarism  in  which  women  are  made  to  undergo 
severe  toil,  through  the  sloth  of  their  masters ;  nor  in  the  state 
of  want  in  which  they  are  forced  to  it  by  necessity,  as  in  many 
continental  countries  at  the  present  day.  ^  The  feicts  which  have 
been  ascertained  in  relation  to  the  position  of  women  *  are,  on 

<  the  whole,  highly  favourable  both  to  them  and  to  the  general 
^  state  of  society  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.' 

On  the  whole,  they  were  a  happy  race,  as  far  as  external  cir- 
lunstanoes  can  make  a  people  00; — tiamedtoihe  useof  aim% 
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and  with  all  the  boldness  and  spirit  which  the  prevalence  of  the 
military  character  |(ives  to  a  peasantry,  yet  not  much  visited,  in 
the  period  to  which  we  are  referring,  by  the  worst  evils  of  war- 
fare ; — ignorant  and  superstitious,  no  doubt,  but  scarcely  more  so 
than  the  nobles  and  priests  whom  they  obeyed.  It  would  be 
difficult,  as  we  have  seen,  to  find  a  parallel  to  their  condition  in 
that  of  any  modem  European  people.  Perhaps  it  may  be  more 
readily  discoverable  in  the  East;  among  manv  of  the  tribes 
which  dwell  in  a  state  of  comparative  independence  under  the 
Turkish  Government — as  Mr  iTrquhart  describes  them ;  among 
die  Affghans,  and  other  mountain  nations  bordering  on  Persia 
and  India,  where  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  to  be  found 
under  the  sway  of  their  own  chieftuns,  and  bound  by  a  yoke 
which,  to  European  nations,  almost  resembles  slavery,  and  yet 
is  consistent  witn  the  spirit  of  independence ;  enjoying  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  physical  comfort,  because  part  owners,  in  the 
sense  we  have  already  described,  of  the  sou  which  they  till ; 
paying  only  a  fixed  rent  to  their  superiors ;  and  forming  the 
g^reat  body  of  the  nation,  with  a  small  class  of  nobles  above 
them,  and  a  small  class  of  personal  slaves  below  them.  It  has 
been  often  remarked  of  some  of  these  tribes,  especially  of  the 
Seiks  and  Affghans,  that  they  exhibit  the  rudiments  of  a  feudal 
system ;  so  did  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  nearly  to  the  same  extent* 
This  state  of  society,  on  the  whole  a  favourable  one,  seems  to 
arise,  in  the  East,  where  the  noble  class  and  the  inferiors  are  of 
the  same  stock.  Where  society  is  formed  by  conquest,  the 
latter  are  generally  reduced  to  slavery';  but  where  by  the 
people,  under  its  leaders,  driving  out  the  original  occupants, 
this  patriarchal  or  modified  feudal  system  prevails.  Transferring 
oar  view  from  the  East,  where  the  types  of  society  are  perma- 
nent, to  the  West,  where  thev  are  fluctuating,  we  find  that  the 
Saxons,  at  the  period  to  which  we  allude,  had  reached  that  point 
which  many  oriental  nations  have  never  passed ;  and  hence  we 
may  pretty  safely  conclude  that  the  British  inhabitants  were 
mostly  expelled,  not  enslaved,  and  the  population  nearly  homo- 
geneous, except  in  the  Danish  districts.    The  churls  *  were  ori- 

*  ginally  the  military  followers  of  their  lord,  who  settled  them  upon 

*  his  lands,  because  they  had  a  claim  upon  him  for  their  services ; 

*  and  because,  from  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  him,  he 

<  was  held  to  be  bound  to  provide  for  them.     The  former  inha- 

*  bitants  would,  no  doubt^  have  been  glad  to  be  allowed  to 

*  remain  to  cultivate  the  ground ;  but  although  we  may  not  sup- 

<  pose  them,  with  some,  to  have  been  in  every  case  altogether 
'  swept  away  to  make  room  for  their  conquerors,  it  cannot  be 

<  questioned  that  they  were  obliged  to  give  place  to  the  new 
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f  comers,  to  a  very  great  extent,'  We  agree  with  our  authon 
ia  believiog,  that  the  '  Theowes»'  or  somll  slavi&h  cla&g,  were 
not  of  British  descent,  but  chiefly  convicts,  who  had  forfeited 
their  freedom  to  the  law ;  and  are  inclined  to  go  even  further 
than  they  do,  in  supposing  the  British  inhabitants  iu  most 
parts  of  the  isl^d  to  have  been  exterminatedy  or  driven  inte 
the  mountains. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  point,  because  it  seems  to  us  to  be 

of  cardinal  importance  in  attaining  a  clear  view  of  the  whole 

oourse  of  the  nistory  of  the  Engush  people.     If  there  is  ooe 

oiroumstance  which  peculiarly  rivets  the  reader's  attention,  in  con- 

fulting  such  contemporary  authorities  as  bear  on  national  habits,  it 

ii  the  superior  condition  of  the  body  of  the  people  in  Eln|{land  to 

^at  in  the  neighbouring  Continental  States.  The  great  Tiers-etai 

of  this  kingdom  seems  to  subsist  in  the  same  rude  but  substantiai 

mposperity,  nearly  through  all  the  revolutions  which  we  survey. 

f^rom  the  time  of  the  Norman  invaders  to'  the  present  day, 

observers  who  have  crossed  the  Channel  to  our  shores,  have  made 

the  same  remarks  on  the  flourishing  appearance  of  the  great 

^grioultural  class.    It  was  a  characteristic  of  England,  quite  as 

much  in  the  days  of  Feudalism,  or  of  the  Tudor  monarchy,  as  it  has 

been  ever  since  the  Revolution ;  and  it  is  scarcely  less  absurd 

t0  attribute  to  that  great  event  our  deliverance  from  wooden 

aboes  and  mnqhwrn^e^  than  to  set  down  the  character  of  the 

{English  yeoman  as  the  oflspring  of  the  English  constitution,  ef 

ivhich  it  is  in  truth  the  cause.    Had  the  warriors  of  Hengist  and 

Horsa  subdued  Britain  in  th«>  same  manner  in  which  the  Piaaks 

^nquered  Oaul,  mr  the  Lombards,  Italy  ;  had  the  Britons  been 

fcdueed  to  the  condition  of  the  Roman  provbcials  on  the  Con* 

tinent }  we  might  have  had  cities  of  more  early  greatness,  freer 

jAonieipal  institutions,  more  relics  of  the  grandeur  and  peculiar 

eivilizatien  of  the  dark  ages,  but  we  should  not  have  had  the 

iglnglish  yeomanry;  and,  wanting  it,  we  should  have  waattd 

tlMbt  which,  in  our  kmd  belief,  has  rendered  England,  even  from 

old,  the  paragon  ef  countries. 

After  all  that  the  labours  of  antiquarians  has  performed  of 
l^te  yeaiSi  it  eannol  be  sdd  that  wo  have  attained  a  very  dis- 
l^Mt  view  ef  the  effect  produced  on  the  fortunes  of  this  great 
btfciy  o{  the  nation  by  the  Herman  rufe.  That  it  was  <mly  ten- 
p^^mvy  we  know;  but  «e  piobaUy  have  insuffieieBC  ideas  of  its 
YioUmH  or  ef  its  duration.  Fearful  glimpses  of  the  misery  of 
the  times  ave  e>scewis«iUy  afforded  by  the  CbiMieleiis;  chiefly 
occupied  as  they  aie  with  detai^ig  the  actions  ef  the  restless, 
Ueenitiove^  h^^HAay  reeeeC  Careignefa,  whi^  then  eseidseditt 
aU#ftte&  sway  Mftens  ^n  ptvh^pt  tba  most  glAed  wkb  inl^ 
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leet  and  energy,  and  the  most  unrestrained  in  erime— die  boldest 
and  subtlest,  most  high*reaching  and  profligate — which  has 
erer  played  its  part  on  the  earth.  Notices  of  Amine  and  scar* 
city  are  so  frequent  in  the  *  Saxon  Chronicle,'  for  the  first  sixty  or 
seventy  years  after  tte  Conquest,  that  the  writer  of  the  chapter 
before  us  observes,  that  *  it  seems  impossible  io  read  them  without 

*  entertaining  the  conviction,  that  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons 
^  were  greater  in  those  days  than  our  own/  The  vicissitudes  of 
the  seasons  were  probably  much  the  same — but  the  cultivator 
bad  to  struggle  aflfainst  fax  more  merciless  enemies  than  the  ele- 
meots.  It  IS  curious  to  observe  how  that  Chronicle,  the  faithful 
representative  of  the  feelings  of  the  oppressed  Saxon  nation, 
elasses  the  mischief  of  the  seasons  and  the  rapine  of  men  together; 
as  evils  equally  foreign  and  beyond  control,  and  to  be  suffered  with 
the  same  resignation.     The  vear  1096  *  was  a  very  heavy-timed 

*  year   throughout  all    England,    both    through   the   manifold 

*  tributes,  and  also  through  the  very  heavy-timed  hunger,  that 

*  sorely  oppressed  the  earth/  1098  was  ^  a  very  troublesome 
'  year,  from  the  manifold  impositions,  and  frt>m  the  abundant 

*  reins,  that  ceased  not  all  the  year/  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  was  a  period  of 
distress  and  misery  to  the  body  of  the  people,  such  as  England 
has  known  in  no  other  age:  such,  probably,  as  to  haveproduced 
sn  evident  deterioration  m  their  physical  condition.  There  is  a 
passage  in  one  of  Peter  of  Blois's  letters,  describing^  ihe  flourish* 
m^  appearance  in  his  eyes  of  the  country  and  people  in  France, 
which  contrasts  curiously  with  the  general  tone  of  travellers 
from  one  to  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  seems  to  us  to  in- 
dicate the  then  depressed  state  of  the  English, 

At  the  same  time  Feudality  established  itself  in  die  land ;  and 
tkough  the  subject  be  a  hackneyed  one,  we  will  extract  our  an* 
thor's  description  of  what  M.  Oulzot  calls  the  *  primitive  fieudal 

*  molecole ' — the  Baronial  castle  and  £unily . 

<  The  feudal  castle,  then,  usually  built  in  an  elevated  and  isolated 
situation,  and  rendered  as  strong  as  nature  and  the  art  of  the  time  could 
make  it,  is  inhabited  by  the  owner  of  the  serf,  his  wife  and  children ;  in 
addition  to  these,  perhaps  by  a  few  freemen  who  have  not  become  pro- 
prietors, and,  being  attached  to  his  person,  continue  to  live  with  him. 
WHbont,  dose  under  the  walls,  is  grouped  a  small  population  of  coUmt^ 
«r  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Befbre  the  German  invasion  nothing  ot  this 
kind  ezis^  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  rich  either  lived  in  the  cities, 
or  in  fine  houses  agreeably  situated  near  the  cities,  in  rich  plains,  or  on 
tlie  hanks  of  rivers.  Throughout  the  countrv  were  scattered  the  villas, 
properly  a  sort  of  liurm  buildings,  where  lived  the  slaves  or  eoloni  who 
tilled  the  soil,  hence  called  villani^  viOHns. 

'  One  of  t^  first  features  which  strikes  us  m  the  condition  of  this 
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feudal  lord  is  its  isolation.  Take  any  oUier  form  of  society  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  the  purely  savage,  the  nomadic,  the  Greek  and 
Roman — ^in  all  you  will  lind  men  brought  into  constant  co-operation  with 
their  equals.  Not  so  here.  The  feudal  lord  is  like  Robinson  Cmsoe  ia 
the  desert  island,  monarch  of  all  he  surreys ;  for  the  human  beiagt 
about  the  former  are  as  much  subjected  to  his  will  as  the  brutes  aroand 
the  latter. 

'  To  this  feature  is  joined  another— idleness,  want  of  occupation, 
almost  unexampled  in  any  other  human  society ;  for  although  the  feodal 
baron  is  compelled,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  great,  to  make  desperate 
exertions  to  retain  his  place  in  that  wild,  almost  anarchical  society  in 
which  he  lives,  yet  these  exertions  are  called  for  at  such  long  and  irre- 
gular intervals,  that  they  provide  him  with  nothing  whatever  of  the 
nature  of  regular  occupation.     He  becomes,  therefore,  a  prey  to  ^fuwi, 
to  ennui  so  intolerable,  that,  cost  what  it  may,  he  must  find  an  escape 
from  it.     And  whatsis  the  refuge  he  seeks?     The  documents  that  bafe 
come  down  to  us  from  those  wild  times  sufficiently  show  the  nature  of 
it.     It  consisted  in  that  long  series  of  hunting-matches,  robberies,  and 
wars,  which  characteriEe  .the  middle  ages.    The  Crusades  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  valve  by  which  the  pent-up  energy  escaped — by  which  tbe 
ennui  was  sought  to  be  dispelled. 

<  Two  consequences  of  the  above-mentioned  features  are,  first.  The 
strange  and  savage  energy  with  which  individual  character  is  developed, 
as  in  the  case  when  man  lires  alone,  given  up  to  the  caprices  of  his 
imagination  and  the  original  tendencies  of  his  nature.  Secondly,  Tbe 
Tery  slow  progress  of  civilization — slower  than  under  any  other  similar 
circumstances,  where  a  previous  advance  had  been  made. 

*  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  existed  within  those  rude  and  gloomj 
feudal  fortresses,  a  principle  of  civilization  which  has  exerted  a  molt 
powerful  influence  in  modem  society.  It  is  well  known  that  the  domestic 
life  and  condition  of  women  have  attained  a  much  higher  degree  of  im- 
portance in  modem  Europe  than  any  where  else.  Of  the  causes  of  the 
importance  of  women  in  modern  Europe,  the  life  of  the  feudal  lord  in  his 
solitary  castle  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  principal.  '  In  the  other 
nations  that  have  made  most  advances  in  civilization — the  Greek  and 
Roman — as  well  as  those  that  more  resembled  in  their  mode  of  life  the 
feudal  society,  the  men  were  too  much  occupied  to  devote  mudi  time 
and  attention  to  their  wives  and  childreui 

«  Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer'd  in  exchange 
Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  fill  up  the  heart." 

<  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sword  was  the  only,  and  that  not  a  coo- 
stant  occupation — and,  indeed,  rather  an  amusement  than  an  occupation. 
When  the  feudal  baron  returned  from  any  of  his  wild  adventures  to  his 
castle,  he  always  found  his  wife  and  children  there  to  receive  him — 
almost  his  only  equals,  his  only  intimates.  When  he  left  his  home,  too, 
in  search  of  adventures,  his  wife  remained  mistress  of  the  castle,  the 
representative  of  her  husband,  charged  in  his  absence  with  the  service 
and  the  defence  of  the  fief.    Hence  the  examples  of  displays  of  courage 
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Ttiity  which  we  meet  with  in  women  of  this  period,  to  a  greater 

ban  any  where  else. 

^f  this  state  of  things  arose  the  order  and  spirit  of  Chivalrj^ 

of  which  has  long  oatlived  the  former,  and  has  certainly 

o  mean  and  unimportant  part  in  the  drama  of  European 

But  into  this  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 

Ve  shall  content  ourselves  with  stating  M«  Guizot's  opinion 

which  is,  that  chivalry  was  not  the  result  of  any  regular 

.0  sprang  up  spontaneously  in  the  interior  of  the  feudal  castles, 

^asequence,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  ancient  German  customs — on 

the  other,  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  suz&^'ain  and  his 

vassals.     Leaving  the  lordly  fortress,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  amongst 

the  population  inhabiting  the  cluster  of  huts  that  are  closely  huddled 

together  under  its  walls,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  or  hill  on  which  it  is 

built.     It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 

agricultural  population  in  the  tiroes  of  which  we  are  writing,  dates  from 

the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire ;  that  the  progressive  development 

of  the  feudal  system  plunged  them  into  the  state  in  which  we  find  them 

from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  century.     Von  Savigny,  and  after  him  M. 

Guizot,  have  completely  demonstrated  the  erroneousness  of  this  opinion, 

by  numerous  passages  which  they  have  quoted  from  the  Theodosian 

Code,  from  the  Code  and  Novels  of  Justinian ;  and  from  the  Constitutions 

of  Justinian,  and  succeeding  emperors,  they  have  shown  that,  at  least 

during  the  latter  periods  of  the  Roman  rule,  the  condition  of  the  tillers 

of  the  soil,  of  the  colonic  was  almost  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  after* 

wards  under  the  feudal  system  ;  that  the  husbandman  or  peasant  occupied 

a  sort  of  intermediate  position  between  that  of  the  freeman  and  that  of 

the  personal  slave,  corresponding  exactly  to  that  of  the  class  in  the  feudal 

times,  described  in  the  language  of  the  English  law  as  villains  regur^ 

dant — that  is,  annexed  to  the  manor  or  land,  and  intermediate  between 

freemen  and  the  class  described  in  English  law-language  as  villains  in 

gross f  who  were  annexed  to  the  person  of  the  lord,  and  transferable  by 

deed  from  one  owner  to  another. 

*  There  was,  however,  this  difference  between  Uie  condition  of  the 
Roman  colanus  and  that  of  the  feudal  villain.  The  rent  which  the  Roman 
eoUmus  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  was  a  fixe<l  sum,  but  the  tax 
which  he  paid  to  the  state  was  a  variable  one.  When  the  northern 
nations  came  into  the  Roman  possessions  they  left  the  coibnt  pretty  much 
as  they  were ;  but  from  the  union  of  property  and  sorereignty,  which  we 
have  already  adverted  to  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  feudal  system,  the 
state  and  the  owner  of  the  soil  became  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  identical. 
Consequently,  the  variable  sum,  which  was  before  in  the  power  of  the 
state,  passed  to  that  of  the  owner ;  and  hence  the  peculiar  relations  long 
subsisting  between  the  feudal  lord  and  the  feudal  rillain.  On  the  one 
side  wickedness,  oppression,  violence,  rapacity ;  on  the  other  helpless, 
hapless  toil,  degradation,  and  suffering. 

<  The  priest,  another  portion  of  this  little  society,  was  not  likely,  M. 
Gnixot  thinks,  to  be  able  to  exercise  much  influence  between  the  lord 
and  his  yillains,  although  the  chtirch  exercised  a  very  great  influence 
upon  European  cirilizationi  but  in  a  general  manner.' 
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This  is  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  simple  elements  of  feudal  lifei 
such  as  we  regard  it  in  the  abstract,  and  such  as  it  actually  was» 
perhaps,  in  France  and  Germany,  in  the  first  period  of  its  devel- 
opment. But  it  certainly  never  was  realized  in  England ;  that 
is,  not  to  any  general  extent  Antiquaries,  in  their  seal  for  sys- 
tem, appear  to  us  not  always  to  remember  how  completely  the 
feuclal  system  in  England  was  an  importation  intruded  on  another 
state  of  society,  which  it  never  superseded ;  with  which  it  very 
imperfectly  mingled ;  and  which  it  only  for  a  time  appeared  to 
overbear.  The  aggregation  of  the  village  round  the  castle,  for 
instance,  may  be  historically  true  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent; 
it  is  certainly  not  so  in  England.  When  the  land  was  first  covered 
with  the  baronial  fortresses,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  villages, 
and  even  the  hamlets,  as  we  have  seen,  existed  already.  And  any 
observer,  even  without  the  aid  of  history,  would  soon  satisfy  him* 
self  of  this,  if  he  were  to  trace  the  site  of  most  of  the  smaller 
Norman  castles  in  this  country.  The  rural  population  remain- 
ed under  the  same  laws  and  institutions,  and  nearly  the  same 
conditions.  Probably  many  more  were  reduced  into  actual  bon- 
dage— partly  through  the  operation  of  the  rural  Norman  laws, 
partly  through  extremity  of  distress ;  but  there  seems  no  reason 
lor  concluding  that  the  body  of  churls,  now  become  either  vil- 
lains or  tenants  in  villainage,  (not  to  embark  here  on  a  wide  sea 
of  controversy,)  were  ever  brought  into  the  state  of  the  foreign 
serf  or  leibeigener.  Meanwhile,  the  numerous  tribe  of  Ue 
small  feudal  baronage  only  covered  the  land  for  a  time,  during 
the  Norman  era ;  the  tenants  of  the  rock-fortress,  the  Vavassors, 
Hobereaux,  Robber-knights,  and  so  forth,  of  the  Continent — 
each  of  whom,  so  long  as  he  could  boast,  (in  the  words  of  the 
old  poet,) 

0V  oec^iXSf  f4,lf,  «AX'  «fM/f  KUyct  r/t^at 
vuioec^i  yvfectxM,  oovXcv,  c^vt^Ofj  KVfti, 

deemed  himself  the  equal  of  the  monarch,  to  whom  he  was  only 
bound  by  the  ties  of  feudal  allegiance — were  never  a  class  thor- 
oughly naturalized  among  us.  They  became  the  ancestors  of  the 
numerous  noblesse  of  France  and  Germany;  here,  they  either 
never  took  root  firmly  in  the  soil,  or  flourished  only  When  grafted 
on  the  rohuster  stem  of  the  Saxon  franklins,  the  ofl^spring  of  the 
wealthier  churls.  And  hence,  we  suspect,  the  *  Old  English 
Gentleman,*  whatever  may  have  been  the  sterling  merits  of  that 
character,  was  scantily  imbued  with  that  refined  spirit  of  chivalry 
which  was  the  grace  of  mediseval  civilization. 

The  changes  in  the  English  social  system  have  been  so  rapid 
and  so  oontinual,  that  it  would  be  diflScult  to  point  out  any 
•paee  of  a  generation,  since  the  Conquest,  in  which  some  era 
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features  bad  not  beeome  obliterated,  and  new  phenomena  ap- 
peared. Let  us  pass  by  more  than  three  centuries — and  pause 
fot  a  while  at  a  much  later  era.  The  deep  wound  of  the  Nor- 
man sword  has  been  cicatrized  at  last ;  under  the  adventurous 
and  able  Plantagenets — the  most  king-like  of  all  the  royal  houses 
which  have  flourished  in  Europe — the  nation  has  been  slowly 
vnited  in  one  body ;  foreign  wars,  with  their  fellowship  of  hon- 
our and  dangers,  nave  drawn  the  diflferent  classes  of  the  people 
3 ether,  and  taught  each  its  need  of  the  other ;  and  the  unri- 
ed  glories  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt  have  rooted  in  all  hearts 
the  sense  of  patriotism — a  feeling,  be  it  observed  in  passing, 
altogether  unknown  to  feudal  society.  England  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  wealth,  and  become  a  country  producing  much  export- 
able wealth — rich  in  wool  and  cattle  :  its  population,  however, 
has  increased  very  slowly,*  and  its  cities  are  still  few  and  incon- 
liderable.     The  towers  of  the  small  feudal  noblesse^  are  for  the 


*  That  is,  according  to  the  estimate  of  our  authors,  in  which  they 
•gree  with  Turner,  Hallam,  and  others.  We  subjoin  their  conjectural 
statements  of  the  population  at  different  periods. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,      .         2,000,000 
After  the  Conquest,  ....     1,600,000 

Before  1350, 8,000,000 

In  1877,  (after  the  plague  of  1348),  .    2.500,000 

About  1400, 2,700,000 

Abovt  1 575, 5,000,000 

At  the  ReTolution,  ....  7,000,000 
SiKh  goessea  cannot  of  course  deserve  much  reliance ;  and  we  might 
poiat  out  some  singular  inconsistencies.  For  example,  the  popula- 
tion of  Wales  in  Edward  the  Third's  reign,  is  guessed  at  100,000,  (vol. 
ii.p.268,)  yet  we  are  told  there  were  40,000  Welsh  in  Edward  the  First's 
vmjr  at  the  cannpaign  of  Falkirk ;  and  whether  we  believe  this  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  Owen  Glendower  promised  to  furnish  12,000  Welsh- 
men a^  his  contingent  to  the  confederacy  against  Henry  IV.  in  1403 ; 
*  immber  altogether  impossible  out  of  such  a  population.  We  hare  not 
room  for  cntkram  on  this  interesting  but  very  conjectural  topic ;  but  our 
own  impmsien  is,  that  the  number  of  the  people  in  the  14tb  and  15tb 
ctotories,  ia  eatiaaated  r^ry  much  too  low,  and  at  the  ReTohition  too 
higL  If  the  aura  assuaied  for  the  latter  period  were  correct,  there  would 
Mve  beea  no  increase  at  all  during  the  greater  part  of  the  18th  century, 
doriflg  which  the  north  of  England  was  covered  with  new  cities.  A 
great  deal  of  unexpected  light  might  be  thrown  qp  this  subject  by  the 
statistical  examination  of  parish  registers  in  towns ;  as  has  been  done  in 
^  Tery  curious  paper  on  those  of  the  parish  of  Tavistock  in  Devonshire, 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Statistical  Journal.  It  exhibits  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  movement  of  the  population  of  a  country  market  town,  from 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  time. 
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• 
most  part  dismantled  or  decaying,  and  the  whole  countrj  li 
reduced  under  the  strong  order  of  the  law.  The  higher  lords 
still  construct  magnificent  castles;  but  the  common  baronial 
fortalice  is  superseded  by  the  embattled  or  moated  house,  the 
common  manorial  dwelling  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies— the  nursery  of  many  a  gallant  esquire  who  fought  under 
the  Black  Prince  or  Henry  the  Fifth.  Meanwhile,  the  two  great 
elements  of  society,  the  church  and  the  aristocracy,  have  ad- 
vanced in  power  with  ominous  rapidity,  and  stand  on  die  highest 
elevation  which  they  have  ever  reached  in  this  country;  and 
each  is  ripe  for  destruction.  The  church  has  grown  in  wealth 
and  in  rapacity,  until — while  her  outward  state  is  fiadrer  to  the  eye 
than  at  any  former  period,  while  she  is  covering  the  land  with 
her  exquisite  architecture,  and  enriching  it  by  her  attention  to 
the  arts  of  life — the  enemy  has  arisen,  although  still  feeble  and 
despicable,  who  is  to  lay  her  splendour  in  the  dust.  The  nobi- 
lity are  enormously  increased  in  wealth  and  influence  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  lesser  baronage,  and  polished  by  the  prevalence 
of  chivalrous  manners,  at  once  warlike  and  luxurious  beyond 
example  in  Europe  :  but  they,  also,  have  attained  the  limit  of 
their  prosperity,  and  are  about  to  perish  by  each  others'  swords, 
in  the  very  wantonness  and  plethora  of  power,  in  the  civil  wars 
of  the  •  Roses.' 

This  is  a  point  of  time  at  which  it  would  be  peculiarly  inte- 
resting to  obtain  a  correct  view  of  the  condition  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  ;  for  they  are  just  about  to  emei^e  into  the  state  of 
the  commonalty  of  the  realm.  But  the  materials  for  this  pur- 
pose seem  peculiarly  deficient.  Nothing  can  be  less  ascertained, 
in  the  first  place,  than  the  legal  relations  between  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  and  their  immediate  superiors  at  this  particubr 
juncture.  We  know,  generally,  that  the  reigns  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster  were  remarkable  for  a  great  and  continued  struggle  of 
the  peasantry  for  emancipation,  only  beginning  with  the  insur- 
rection of  Wat  Tyler ;  and  we  know  that,  notwithstanding  the 
bloody  suppression  of  that  revolt,  the  object  was  attained.    *  In 

*  1380,'  say  our  authors,  ^  the  principal  demand  of  the  insurgents 

*  was  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  villenage  or  slaveiy :  to  any 

*  positive  political  rights,  any  power  of  interfering  in  the  making 

*  of  the  laws,  or  in  the  regulation  of  public  afbirs,  they  made  no 

*  claim.     In  1450,  fthe  period  of  Jack  Cade's  rebellion,)  not  a 

*  word  was  said  on  the  question  of  villenage  :  that  question  was 
<  already  settled  ;  villenage  was  already  almost,  if  not  entirely, 

*  swept  away.' — (  Vol.  1 1,  p,  27 1 .)  But  in  what  this  change  con- 
sisted is  extremely  obscure.  Mr  Hallam's  notion  is,  that  the 
enfranchised  *  villeins'  were  altogether  an  inferior  and  a  differen 
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class  from  the  *  tenants  in  villenage*  whom  we  have  already  de- 
scribed as  the  real  kernel  of  the  English  rural  population,  from 
the  Saxon  time  downwards.  Our  authors  view  the  revolution 
differently,  and  their  explanation  is  well  worth  attention,  (vol.  i. 
886.)  But  each  theory  appears  to  conduct  us  to  nearly  the  same 
conclusion — a  conjectural  one  indeed,  but  strongly  justified  by 
many  concurrent  circumstances  :  That  the  result  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  for  some  centuries,  had  been  to  diminish  the  number  of 
that  class  of  occupiers  which  had  fixed  rights  in  the  soil,  and  to 
increase  the  inferior,  or  servile  body ;  that  the  tendency  of  things 
for  some  time  afterwards  was  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  ended 
in  the  disappearance  of  the  latter  class  altogether — whilst  the 
former,  now  again  comprehending  the  body  of  the  people,  be* 
came  about  the  same  time  freed  from  those  less  onerous  ties 
which  bound  it  to  the  soil. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  revolution  was  accom- 
panied, and  probably  greatly  promoted,  by  a  remarkable  rise 
which  took  place  in  the  comforts  and  condition  of  the  inferior 
classes,  including  the  small  occupiers  and  the  yeomen.    We  trace 
this  improvement  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to 
the  end  of  the  war  of  the  ^  Roses.'  The  rise  of  wages  in  husbandry 
from  1388  to  1444,  has  been  estimated  at  from  50  to  100  per 
cent.  Few  things  prove  it  more  strongly,  as  our  authors  observe, 
than  *  the  successive  efforts  which  continued  to  be  made  to  re- 
'  gulate,  in  other  words,  to  notice,  by  legislative  enactment,  the 
'  market  price  of  labour ;  and  by  the  rise  of  that  price,  notwith- 
'  standing  such  attempts  to  keep  it  down.'     The  *  statutes  of 
'  labourers'  form,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  amplest  portions 
of  our  statute-book  during  this  period  ;  and  it  is  not  altogether 
with  a  satisfactory  feeling  as  to  the  effect  of  increasing  civilization 
on  the  comfort  of  the  lower  classes  that  we  reflect,  that  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislature  was  expended,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  attempts  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  wages ;  while  the  legislators 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  have  been  as  sedulously  and 
ineffectually  attempting  to  keep  it  up.     There  js,  no  doubt,  little 
reliance  to  be  placed  on  any  ciEdculation  founded  on  bare  state- 
ments of  the  amount  of  money  wages ;  but  Mr  Malthus,  the 
course  of  whose  studies  had  led  him  to  analyze  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence with  peculiar  care,  fixes  on  the  fifteenth  century,  especially 
its  latter  part,  as  the  period  when  the  English  labourer  could 
command  a  greater  portion  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life 
than  at  any  other. 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  phenomenon ;  and 
<Kir  writers,  like  others,  dwell  on  the  depopulation  produced  by 
^  fdi^e  of  1946,  which  must  have  been  very  temporary  iu  its 
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effects ;  and  the  French  war,  which  we  can  scarcely  heHeve  to 
have  affected  the  numbers  of  the  people  at  all.     We  are  inclined 
to  suspect,  (though  with  little  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  any 
speculations  on  such  a  subject,)  that,  at  least  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  period,  much  was  owing  to  another  cause  ; — the  increased 
importance  of  the  labouring  classes  and  yeomanry  to  the  great 
lords,  whose  ambition  then  divided  England,  as  instruments  for 
their  purposes.     In  the  fourteenth  centurv,  the  old  English  tie 
of  retainership,  similar  to,  but  more  liberal  than  that  which  had 
connected  the  thane  and  churl  in  earlier  days,  had  replaced  what- 
ever of  feudal  relation  the  Norman  Conquest  had  introduced ;  and, 
as  soon  as  the  overgrown  vassals  of  the  crown  began  to  agitate 
the  realm  by  their  rivalries,  this  tie  acquired  ad^tlonal  conse- 
quence and  strength.     Each  lord  estimated  his  weight  in  the 
state  by  the  number  of  esquires  who  followed  his  banner ;  and 
the  number  of  archers  and  bilimen  whom  these  could  bring  to 
back  them.     The  surplus  wealth,  which,  under  Edward  III.  and 
Richard  II.,  had  been  spent  in  courtly  and  knightly  extrava- 
gances, was  lavished,  in  the  less  amiable  times  which  followed,  to 
support,  in  comparative  idleness,  hosts  of  men,  ready  to  seiie  their 
arms  in  the  cause  of  either  *  Rose,'  as  their  leader  required.  This 
was  the  true  age  of  rude  feudal  magnificence  and  hospitality;  which 
rather  followed  the  decline  of  the  pure  taste  of  chivalry  than 
accompanied  its  exaltation — the  age  of  which  Chaucer  saw  the 
beginning, — jovial,  rough,  and  reckless  : — 

*  Unfortunately,  the  ciyil  wars  made  it  the  interest  of  each  neUe  to 
strengthen  the  side  be  espoused,  as  well  as  to  endeavour  to  secure  hit 
own  personal  safety,  by  the  matntenanoe  of  as  great  a  crowd  of  retaiaen 
as  he  could  aiiiard.  Every  man,  therefore,  for  whom  subsistence  cooU 
be  found,  was  numbered  around  a  broad  banner,  or  even  a  paltry  penooncelJe ; 
while  the  chief  whose  bounty  waa  such  as  to  satisfy  his  adherents,  wm 
sure  to  be  followed  by  them  without  questioo,  let  him  stand  by  bis  part/, 
or  change  it  as  he  pleased.  It  was  this  hold  on  armies  of  retainerf,aB 
we  have  seen,  in  which  lay  much  of  the  power  of  the  celebrated  War- 
wick, «*  the  king-maker/*  It  was  calculated  that  5(>,00(^  men  were  daily 
maintained  at  his  different  manors  and  castles ;  and  we  are  told  tbat, 
while  he  stayed  in  London,  six  oxen  were  usnally  consumed  by  his  attend- 
ants at  breakfast,  while  every  tavern  was  full  of  bis  meat.  When  we 
pass  from  these  public  trains  of  the  nobility  to  their  doinestie  estabhsb- 
mentSy  we  find  tfcat  their  castles  were  palaces  npon  no  diminutive  scale. 
The  noblemen,  especially  those  of  the  highest  class,  had  their  privj 
councillors,  treasurers,  marshals,  constables,  stewards,  secretaries,  heraldii 
pursuivants,  pages,  guards,  trumpeters.  To  these  were  added  whole 
bands  of  minstrels,  mimics,  iugglers,  tumblers,  rope-dancers,  and  bufiboas* 
And  last  of  all,  to  throw  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  religion  overtBt 
princely  establishment,  a  chapel  was  erected  within  each  casUe,  in  which 
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large  compaiiMS  of  priests  or  choitsterB  were  maintained,  to  perform 
ctifine  lerrice  in  all  the  magntficenee  of  cathedral  worship. 

*Tbe  two  meals  a- day,  introdnced  into  England  a(  the  Norman  conquest, 
tnd  ostensibly  at  least  maintained  for  so  long  a  period  among  the  aristo- 
cracj,  had  now  in  general  been  increased  to  four.  These  were,  breakfast, 
whidi  was  taken  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  dinner  at  ten,  supper 
St  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  *<  liveries,"  which  consisted  of  a  collation 
taken  in  bed  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening.     The  breakfast, 
althongh  taken  so  early  in  the  morning,  was  a  meal  of  the  most  substan- 
tial description ;  hot  we  must  remember  that  those  who  partook  of  it  had 
gSDerally  been  actively  employed  for  three  hours  previous.     Thus,  from 
the  Northumberland  Family  Book — which,  although  a  document  not 
strictly  belonging  to  the  present  period,  may  be  safely  held  in  this  in> 
stance  to  describe  a  custom  of  some  standing — we  find  that  the  breakfast 
for  an  earl  and  his  countess,  during  four  days  of  a  week  in  Lent,  was, 
first,  a  loaf  of  bread  in  trenches,  two  manchetts,  that  is,  small  loaves  of 
the  finest  flour  weighing  six  ounces  a-piece,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of 
wine,  two  pieces  of  salt  fish,  six  baconed  herrings,  four  white  herrings, 
or  a  dish  of  sproits  ;  forming  certainly  a  liberal  commencement  of  a  <Uy 
of  mortification  in  Lent.     On  flesh  days,  the  fish  at  breakfi^t  was  com,<- 
■Qted  for  half  a  chine  of  mutton,  or  a  chine  of  beef,  boiled.     The  live- 
ries^ although  taken  in  bed,  were  of  the  same  abundant  and  substantial 
duu-acter.     The  Earl  Percy  and  his  countess,  at  this  meal,   had  two 
nanchetts,  a  loaf  of  household  bread,  a  gallon  of  beer,  and  a  quart  of 
wine ;  the  latter  beverage  being  warmed  and  spiced. 

*  While  the  breakfasts,  suppers,  and  liveries  of  the  higher  ranks,  were 
probably  secluded  meals,  the  dinner  was  a  public  and  important  events 
and  was  held  with  due  solemnity.     But  here  we  find  tne  plenty  and 
magnificence  of  the  period  mixed  with  its  characteristic  rudeness  and 
discomfort.     The  huge  oaken  table  still  filled  the  central  length  of  the 
castle  hall ;  and  at  the  hour  of  ten  in  the  forenoon,  it  groaned  beneath 
shapeless  masses  of  fresh  and  salted  beef,  followed  by  a  succession  of 
courses  of  fowl  and  fish,  and  curiously  compounded  dishes.     The  lord  of 
tile  feast  aasnmed  his  place  on  the  dais  or  raised  part  of  the  floor,  at  the 
bead  of  the   hoard ;  the  friends  and  retainers,  or  holders  in  fee,  were 
mnged  above  or  below  the  salt,  according  to  their  respective  ranks:  and, 
as  the  luxury  of  a  fork  was  still  unknown  in  England,  the  morsels  were 
conveyed  to  the  mouth  by  the  fingers ;  while  wine,  beer,  and  ale,  in  gob- 
lets of  wood  or  pewter,  were  handed  round  by  numerous  attendants.   We 
■uiy  fill  up  this  scanty  outline,  by  imagining  the  hawks  of  the  master 
and  guests   standing  on  perches  above  their  heads,  and  their  hounds 
lying  ahout  on  the  parement  below.     As  the  dinner  generally  lasted 
diree  hours,  occasional  pauses  must  have  occurred ;  and  to  fill  up  these, 
the  minstrels  harped  and  piped,  the  jesters  joked,  the  tumblers  capered, 
and  the  jngglers  juggled :  or,  if  a  better  taste  prevailed,  some  lay  of  the 
wars  of   Palestine,  or  poetical  romance  of  knight-errantry,  resounded 
orer  the  mingled  din,  and  feasted  the  mind  with  something  of  an  intel- 
lecttud  grs^ifi^^^ion.     When  we  ascend  from  these  every  day  exhibitions 
in  the   mode  of  living  among  the  aristocracy  to  the  banquets  of  the 
jiakoe^  and  especially  those  which  were  oommemoimtiTa  of  important 
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eyent6,  we  shall  find  that  they  were  of  a  similar  description,  with  a  greater 
degree  of  splendour  and  bustle.  Coarse  abundance,  whimsical  Tsriety, 
and  stately  parade,  still  endeavoured  to  compensate  for  real  discomfort. 
In  these  state  banquets,  howerer,  we  perceire  some  indications  of  s 
commencing  taste  for  intermixing  and  reliering  the  mere  Mnsuality  of 
the  feast  with  some  amusement  for  the  fancy.  At  the  end  of  each  coorse 
was  sometimes  introduced  a  dish  called  a  *  subtlety,'  consisting  of  curioui 
figures,  made  of  jellies  and  confectionary,  to  represent  men,  aninuds,  or 
allegorical  characters  illustrative  of  the  event  commemorated,  with  s 
label  couched  in  quaint  or  riddling  language,  to  exercise  the  thinking 
faculties  of  the  guests.  Of  the  cookery  of  the  period,  we  can  gather 
little  from  the  contemporary  writers  beyond  its  general  detail.  From 
the  descriptions,  however,  given  by  Fabian  of  the  two  coronation  feaitu, 
as  well  as  from  incidental  notices  in  other  writers,  we  may  conclude  that 
it  was  still  sufficiently  coarse,  although  complex  and  costly.  Almoudu, 
almond-milk,  sugar,  honey,  and  spices,  were  plentifully  used ;  and  gold- 
leaf,  powder  of  gold,  and  bright  colours,  were  in  great  request  for  the 
adornment  of  dainty  dishes.  While  luxurious  living,  or  at  least  what 
was  considered  as  such,  was  thus  highly  appreciated  among  princes  and 
nobles,  the  priesthood  were  by  no  means  wanting  in  devotedness  to  good 
cheer;  the  monasteries  were  noted  for  excellent  dinners,  and  the  cook  was 
a  most  important  personage  in  the  conventual  establishment.  The 
secular  also  pressed  even  religion  itself  into  the  service  of  goormandi* 
zing,  by  the  institution  of  what  were  called  "  glutton  masses  "  in  honour  of 
the  virgin.  These  were  held  five  times  a-year.  On  the  morning  of  the 
festival,  the  villagers  repaired  to  the  church  laden  with  provisions  and 
liquor.  When  mass  had  been  hurried  over,  the  viands  were  produced, 
and  priests  and  laymen  addressed  themselves  to  the  feast:  so  that 
the  church  was  suddenly  converted  into  a  tavern,  and  the  scene 
too  frequently  terminated  in  intemperance  and  riot.  Village  contended 
with  village  in  the  superabundance  contributed  to  a  glutton  mass:  con* 
gregation  vied  with  congregation  in  their  capacity  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing in  honour  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  But  of  all  the  festive  eihi- 
bitions  of  this  voracious  period,  the  installation  feast  of  George  Nerille, 
the  brother  of  the  king- maker,  when  he  was  inducted  into  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  is  especially  deserving  of  commemoration.  A  hundred 
and  four  oxen,  and  six  wild  bulls,  a  thousand  sheep,  three  hundred  aod 
four  calves,  as  many  swine,  two  thousand  pigs,  five  hundred  stags,  backs, 
and  roes,  and  two  hundred  and  four  kids,  formed  the  solid  ba^  of  the 
entertainment.  Of  fowls,  large  and  small,  rare  and  common,  wild  and 
tame,  there  were  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twelve.  These 
were  aided  by  mountains  of  fish,  pasties,  tarts,  custards,  and  jellies ;  and 
three  hundred  quarters  of  wheat  formed  the  vegetable  portion  of  the 
banquet.  The  quantity  of  liquids  corresponded  to  that  of  the  solids; 
consisting  of  three  hundred  tuns  of  ale,  a  hundred  tuns  of  wine,  and  a 
pipe  of  hippocras.  Although  many  of  the  articles  were  sufficiently  rich 
and  luxurious,  and  must  have  been  procured  from  far  and  near  with  im- 
mense labour  and  cost,  yet  even  at  this  more  than  regal  banquet,  there 
seems  to  have  been  not  a  little  groasnesa  and  foul  feeding ;  seeing  that 
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•moDf  the  dishes  Were  twelve  porpoise  and  seals.     In  the  diet  of  the 
common  people,  we  as  jet  discover  little  or  no  improvement.     They 
etiU  found  the  staple  of  subsistence  in  joints  of  meat,  brown  coarse  bread, 
in  proportions  considerably  inadequate  to  the  qoantitj  of  animal  food ; 
and  sle  or  beer.     Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  the  legal  writer 
Fortescue,  in  describing  the  flourishing  abundance  in  which  the  commons 
of  England  lived,  mentions,  among  other  circumstances  of  plenty,  that 
tbej  never  vouchsafed  to  drink  water  except  for  penance.     But  this 
itstement,  we  fear,  must  be  taken  as  in  the  main  little  better  than  a  rhe- 
torical or  patriotic  exaggeration.     We  know  that,  during  the  civil  wars, 
tiJiagt  was  neglected  in  £ngland,  and  famines  were  common ;  so  that, 
while  the  price  of  grain  was  beyond  the  means  of  the  poorer  claiises, 
many  endeavoured  to  subsist  on  the  dried  roots  of  herbs,  which  they 
^ed  to  convert  into  a  coarse  kind  of  bread,  while  muJtirudes  died  from 
famine,  or  unwholesome  food,     ^neas  Sylvius,  so  late  as  the  year  1437, 
while  Mopping  at  a  populous  village  in  Northumberland,  astonished  the 
inhabitants,  as  be  tells  us  himself,  by  the  sight  of  wine  and  wheaten 
bread,  articles  which  they  had  never  seen  before.'     [We  must  add,  that 
thej  would  have  been  almost  equally  surprised,  in  some  parts  of  Nor- 
thumberland,  a  hundred  years  ago.]     *  The  laws  of  modern  fashion  in 
regard  to  the  hours  of  meals,  appear  in  those  days  to  have  been  com- 
sletely  reversed ;  for  while  the  nobility,  as  has  bcNsn  already  mentioned, 
breakfasted  at  seven,  dined  at  ten,  supped  at  four,  the  common  people 
bretk&sted  at  eight,  dined  at  twelve,  and  supped  at  six  in  the  evening.** 
-^VoLlI.p.  251.) 

FightiDg  and  feasting  seem  to  have  formed  the  two  great  em* 
ployments  of  the  nation  at  thb  period  ;  lords  and  their  retaineni 
changed  sides  with  a  rapidity  which  drives  historians  to  despair 
in  accounting  for  their  conduct ;  and  the  same  crowds  which 
joined  in  the  roaring  carouse  to-day,  might  perhaps  encounter 
death,  with  equal  recklessness,  in  opposite  factions  t(>-morrow. 
The  effects  produced  by  the  disjointed  state  of  the  times  on  the 
general  mind,  are  not  ill  described  in  the  following  passage.  The 
author  has  been  speaking  of  some  circumstances  in  the  family 
history  of  the  Pastons,  as  detailed  in  those  invaluable  *  Letters,* 
which  form  by  far  the  best  monument  that  we  possess  of  the  days 
<rfthe*  Roses:' — 

'  It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  scarcely  any  expression  of  bitterness, 
or  irritated  feeling,  escapes  from  any  of  the  writers,  in  reference  to  the 
sdvfree  party,  even  during  the  height  of  the  murderous  controversy. 

*  We  have  seldom  any  fault  to  find  with  the  accuracy  of  the  illustra- 
tkws  of  this  work ;  but  we  observe  opposite  the  passage  here  extracted, 
s  woodcut,  entitled  <  Court  Mammers,*  which  is  in  reality  taken  from 
sa  illuBunation  representing  no  common  mummery,  but  the  frightful 
iocident  which  occurred  to  Charles  VI.  and  his  masked  company  of 
'savage  men** 

VOL.  LXXIV.  NO.  CL.  2  G 
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Much  more  exasperation  tban  all  this  violence  and  bloodshed  appesn  to 
have  occasioned,  would  annually  be  generated  by  the  cold  and  Qdm  hos- 
tilities, that  break  no  bones,  of  a  modem  lawsuit.     The  affair,  after  all 
its  destructive  results,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  nothing  more 
than  a  sort  of  game,  or  trial  of  skill  or  strength,  much  indeed  as  we  stiM 
regard  a  war  between  one  people  and  another ;  which,  as  soon  as  it  18 
terminated  by  a  peace,  generally  leaves  no  feelings  of  enmity  or  sore- 
ness in  either.     In  that  age,  besides,  in  the  dance  of  revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions,  men  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  shifting  of 
sides,  and  it  was  so  common  fcnr  the  hands  to  be  linked  in  union  to-dsj 
that  had  been  lifted  against  each  other  yesterday,  that  the  habit  of  any 
long  retention  of  enmity  must  have  been  of  difficult  acquisition.    There 
is  no  state  of  things  which  has  not  some  peculiar  advantages  ;  and  the 
induration  of  many  sensibilities  that,  in  a  more  refined  condition  of 
society,  are  often  both  sharp  tormentors  and  active  mischief-makers,  is 
one  of  the  compensations  which  temper  to  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  a 
comparatively  barbarous  age,  as  in  times  of  blood  and  violence,  the  in- 
clemencies of  their  stormy  existence.     In  England,  at  the  period  with 
which  we  are  at  present  occupied,  human  life  was  evidently  rated  at  a 
very  low  value ;  the  constant  risks  to  which  it  was  exposed  reduced  its 
real  worth  ;  and  the  mere  habit  of  seeing  it  constantly  perilled,  and  so 
often  suddenly  lost,  helped  still  further  to  make  its  extinction,  by  violence 
or  otherwise,  be  regarded  with  a  deficiency  of  concern,  of  which,  in  the 

{present  day,  we  have  no  conception.  The  nearest  relations  were  little 
amented,  and  soon  forgotten.  When  a  man  died,  the  feelings  of  his 
friends  and  connexions  expended  themselves  in  giving  him  a  handsome 
funeral,  and  procuring  some  masses  to  be  said  for  his  soul ;  partly  to 
secure  his  comfort  in  the  other  world,  partly  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
credit  in  this ;  for  the  rest,  the  dead  only  made  more  room  for  the 
living,  in  the  universal  scramble  to  which  the  scene  of  life  was  reduced." 
—(Vol.  II.  p.  579.) 

We  doubt,  however,  whether  we  are  to  infer  from  the  cold, 
matter-of-fact  manner  in  which  the  vicissitudes  of  civil  war  are 
related  in  the  *  Paston  Letters,'  the  indifference  of  the  writers. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  writing  was  an  accoraplbhment,  and 
the  exercise  of  it  somewhat  painfuL  Therefore  people  were  apt 
to  employ  it  only  for  communicating  what  was  a)f>solutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  to  keep  their  sentiments  to  themselves,  as  may  be  ob- 
served at  all  times  in  the  letters  of  less  educated  persons.  When 
Dame  Jane  Pelham,  in  probably  the  earliest  English  lady's 
letter  on  record,  conveys  to  her  husband  the  intelligence  that 
she  is  *  hereby  laid  in  manner  of  a  siege  with  the  counties  of 
*  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  a  great  part  of  Kent,  so  that  I  may  none 
<  victual  get  me  but  with  much  hard;'  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  she  was  altogether  unmoved  by  an  event  which  ^e  relates 
with  much  less  appearance  of  earnestness  than  a  modern  lady 
would  exhibit  in  describing  a  revolt  in  her  kitchen^  The  inference 
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rather  i8»  that  the  fair  writer  exercised  her  penmanship  'with 
*  much  hard,'  and  had  enough  to  do  to  announce  the  plain  fact 
to  her  correspondent,  without  gambhing  the  story  by  the  ex* 
pression  of  her  own  feelings. 

Strange  it  undoubtedly  appears,  that  this  age  of  *  irrational 
and  brutish  valour/  when  the  whole  energy  of  England  seemed 
employed  in  the  cutting  of  throats,  first  m  France  and  then  at 
home — in  quarrels  which  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect 
the  interests  or  higher  feelings  of  any  part  of  the  nation — should 
baire  been  also  the  first  period  in  which  earnest  and  searching 
thought  began  to  make  way  to  the  surface,  here  and  there,  amid 
the  contented  apathy  of  tne  great  mass  of  the  people ;  and  it 
has  been  remarked,  how  little  the  outward  course  ot  events,  in 
different  European  countries,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  ap- 
pears to  have  affected  this  ripening  of  the  popular  mind.     It  was 
an  epoch  of  prosperity  in  some,  of  adversity  in  others.     While 
government  was  falling  to  pieces  in  Elngland  among  the  fierce 
quarrels  of  rival  feudatories,  government  in  Fiance  was  becoming 
consolidated  by  their  depression ;  and  the  people  were  enjoying 
greater  tranquillity,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  than  had 
been  their  lot  for  centuries.     Yet  in  England,  as  well  as  France, 
Germany  as  well  as  the  Low  Countries,  the  same  silent  and 
irresistible  work  was  going  on,  amidst  all  these  various  circum* 
stances.     Just  as  the  observer,  who  has  watched  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons,  is  often  surprised  to  find  how  little  influence  they 
have,  after  all,  on  the  great  laws  of  annual  reproduction — how 
little  drought  or  rain,  heat  or  cold,  seem  in  the  long  run  to  retard 
or  hasten  the  season  of  timely  development.     We  know  very 
little  of  the  state  of  opinion  among  the  English  commonalty 
from  the  time  of  Wycliffe,  through  the  watlike  age  which  suc- 
ceeded, down  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time  we  find  it  matured,  from  the  awakened 
tad  restless  feeling  which  exhaled  in  the  satire  of  ^  Piers  Plough- 
man,' into  the  steady  and  instructed  conviction  of  the  martyrs  of 
the  Reformation.     For  although  great  effects  were  produced  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  by  the  spread  of  learning,  and 
bv  the  example  of  foreign  Protestants,  on  the  minds  of  the 
higher  classes ;  we  cannot,  for  our  own  part,  resist  the  persuasion, 
that  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  in  the  nation  at  lai^e,  grew  up 
gradually  within  itself,  and  that  the  Marian  martyrs  were  sub- 
ttantially  the  successors  of  the  Lollards.     Any  one  who  will 
compare  the  accusations  and  defences  of  the  heretics  punished  by 
ArandeL  Bishop  of  Coventry,  from  1496  to  1502,  or  by  Bishop 
Longland  of  Lincoln,  about  1520,  as  they  are  found  in  Fox  and 
elsewhere,  with  those  of  the  victims  of  Bonner  and  his  brethrei). 
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will  hardly  imagine  that  any  great  importation  of  new  opinion 
had  taken  place  in  the  interval.     We  woald  not  undervalue  the 
seryices  rendered   to   the   Reformation  by  the   leaders  of  the 
clergy ;  but  to  represent  it  as  their  work,  which  is  sometimes 
done — as  in  any  essential  degree  the  work  of  the  state,  or  the 
powerful,  or  the  wise  of  the  land — seems  to  us  to  n^lect  its  real 
cause,  and  to  degrade,  instead  of  exalting,  the  Church  of  the 
country.     We  all  know  that  there  perished  in  the  Marian  pen&> 
cution  not  above  six  or  eight  persons  of  gentle  rank ;  and  scarcely 
twenty  more  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the  higher  classes. 
The  remainder  were  all  men  and  women  of  low  estate — husband- 
men and  artizans,  and  their  wives — people  in  whose  minds,  from 
father  to  son,  the  revolt  of  moral  feeling  against  Romish  abases 
had  become  settled  into  determined,  uncompromising,  though, 
for  the  most  part,  humble  and  unfanatical  Protestantism ;  for 
to  call  them  wild  enthusiasts,  as  is  common  with  most  of  our 
historians — courtly  and  sceptical.  Popish  and  High  Church,  all 
alike  disinclined  to  believe  in  sectarian  merits — is  altogether 
to  mistake  their  character.     It  is  founded  on  the  supposition, 
which  has  no  foundation  in  history,  that   there  was  a  great 
outbreak  of  popular  zeal  excited  in  England  by  the  preaching 
of  what  is  specifically  called  the  Reformation — such  an  outbreii 
as  carried  millions  into  Protestantism  in  a  mass,  in  Germany, 
the  Low  Countries,   Switzerland,  and  Scotland ;  whereas  the 
Reformation  was  not  preached  at  all  in   Henry  the  Eighth's 
reign,  except  by  stealth,  and  with  hazard  of  life  ;  and  the  religion 
by  law  established  of  Edward  VI.,  had  little  general  popularity 
on  its  side,  and  had  no  time  to  penetrate  quietly  into  the  nadonal 
mind.     Whether  or  not  the  growth  of  the  Anti- Papal  spirit 
among  the  people  would  alone  have  sufficed,  in  the  end,  to  over- 
turn the  establishments  which  then  existed,  may  be  questioned ; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  at  all,  that  if  that  spirit  had  DOt 
been  living  and  burning  in  the  body  of  the  people,  neither  the 
example  of  the  Sacramentaries  abroad,  nor  the  spread  of  learning 
at  home,  nor  the  quarrel  of  Henry  with  the  Pope,  nor  the  sacri- 
legious rapacity  of  his  courtiers ; — neither  the  prudence  of  Cran- 
mer,inor  the  zeal  of  Hooper,  nor  the  strong  sense  and  ripe 
practical  learning  of  Ridley ; — neither  Paul's  Cross,  nor  the  press, 
nor  the  grammar-schools,  would  have  availed  to  secure  victory  to 
the  successful  side  in  the  struggle.     The  ineffectual  fire  of  the 
Reformation  would  have  been  extinguished  as  easily  as  in  Spain 
and  Italy.^     Without  the  Lollards,   England  would  probably 
have  remained  a  Romanist  province. 

Holding  these  opinions,  we  cannot  but  think  that  our  authors 
t  have  allotted  too  much  influence,  in  their  account  of  the  changes 
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in  reKgion  of  the  aixteenth  century,  to  court  politics,  to  the  spread 
of  *  new  doctrines'  among  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  to  the 
contagion  of  foreign  opinions ;  too  little  to  the  progressive  spirit 
within.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  as  fair  and  temperate  an  account 
as  we  possess.  The  following  passage  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 
The  hand  which  is  to  do  full  justice  to  the  dissenting  element 
of  the  English  Reformation,  has  perhaps  not  yet  appeared. 
Meanwhile,  we  know  no  contrast  more  remarkable  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  utter  degradation  of  court  and  aristocracy  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  Tudors;  the  falsehood,  the  profligacy,  the 
bloodthirstiness  engendered  during  the  tyranny  of  Henry,  and  the 
anarchical  years  which  followed  nis  death — and  the  heroism  of 
learning  and  religion,  which  was  developing  itself  in  individual 
minds  in  all  orders,  but  more  especially  the  lower — the  devotion 
to  truth,  the  utter  abandonment  and  forgetfulness  of  self,  which 
eharacterised  the  students  of  that  age;  the  calm  unostentatious 
constancy  with  which  its  martyrs  went  forth  to  die : — 

*  The  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  in  the  coarse  orwhich  the  Protestant  doctrine 
and«  worship  were  thus  gradaally,  but  in  the  end  completely  established, 
masfc  have  very  considerably  slackened  the  hold  of  the  ancient  religion 
npon  the  popular  mind.  At  the  close  of  the  reign,  in  London  and  in 
other  great  towns,  and  even  in  some  of  the  counties  nearest  to  the  capi- 
lal,  or  otherwise  most  exposed  to  the  influences  of  innovation,  the  new 
faith  had  perhaps  already  become  the  profession  of  the  majority  of  the 
lower  classes.  The  multitude  naturally  and  insensibly  accommodates 
itself  to  every  established  order  of  things ;  and  as  another  generation 
rose  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  bom  and  grown  up  under 
the  exploded  system,  this  process  of  conversion  and  conformity  would 
be  every  day  more  and  more  facilitated.  Without  doubt,  also,  the 
ahility,  seal,  and  popular  eloquence,  of  many  of  the  preachers  of  the  new 
church,  must  have  had  great  effect  in  spreading  the  name  of  the  reformed 
doctrines.  The  rousing  appeals  that  were  made  every  Sunday  from 
PaaFs  Cross,  and  elsewhere,  by  Latimer  and  Ridley,  and  Hooper  and 
others,  to  the  reason  and  the  passions  of  their  thronging  auditories,  could 
not  fail  to  make  continual  conquests.  But  we  believe,  after  all,  that  it 
was  the  reign  of  Mary,  much  more  than  that  of  Edward,  which  really 
made  England  a  Protestant  country.  Mary's  cause  was  at  first  supported 
against  her  unfortunate  Protestant  rival  by  the  bulk  of  the  population  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  although  it  is  certain  that  many  of  those 
who  so  took  her  part,  were  actuated  by  other  principles  and  motives  than 
their  attachment  to  Popery,  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  so  general  an  en- 
thusiasm in  her  favour  would  have  been  shown  by  a  communitv  the  majo- 
rity  of  which  were  Protestants.  We  know  that  the  bolder  spirits  amongst 
the  Protestant  preachers  openly  took  their  ground  on  the  other  side,  and  did 
their  best — as  it  turned  out  to  no  purpose — to  get  the  people  to  back  them. 
John  Knox  has  himself  recorded  the  vehement  terms  in  which,  in  a 
sermon  he  preached  to  a  great  assemblage  at  Amenbam,  in  Bucking- 
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hamshire,  while  Henry's  friends  were  busy  in  that  county  raising  forces 
in  her  support,  he  painted  the  night  of  darkness  and  sorrow  that  awaited 
England,  if  the  idolatress  should  be  allowed  to  mount  the  throne.     Rid- 
ley, on  one  of  the  two  Sundays  of  C^een  Jane's  short  royalty,  hsd 
already  declaimed  at  Paul's  Cross  in  the  same  strain.     Yet,  although  no 
doubt  there  were  many  individuals  present  on  these  occasions  that  sym- 
pathized with  the  courageous  orators,  all  the  sseal  and  eloquence  so 
expended  was  powerless,  as  we  have  said,  to  turn,  or  even  for  a  moment 
to  retard,  the  strong  tide  of  the  general  feeling  that  rushed  in  the  oppo- 
site  direction.     It  is  inconceivable,  we  repeat,  that  this  could  have  hap- 
pened, if  the  mass  of  the  people  had  at  this  time  been  ProtestanU. 
Kidley  and  Knox,  and  the  other  champions  of  the  Reformation  who 
thus  oflFered  themselves  as  the  people's  leaders,  would,  in  that  case,  have 
drawn  after  them  a  very  different  sort  of  following  and  support  from  that 
which  they  alone  had  to  boast  of— the  outbreak,  once  or  twice,  of  a 
rabble  of  women  and  children  against  the  preachers  of  the  other  party, 
who  got  possession  of  the  pulpits  after  the  settlement  of  the  new  govern- 
ment.    At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  contrary,  we  behold  a  really 
national  manifestation  of  Protestantism— the  people  of  all  classes  eagerly 
crowding  to  carry  her  in  triumph  to  the  throne,  and  hailing  her,  not  only 
as  their  queen,  but  as  their  deliverer.     The  horrors  of  the  preceding 
Popish  reign  had  done  more  to  spread  through  the  land  a  horror  of 
Popery,  than  probably  the  most  strenuous  exertions  on  the  part  of  an 
established  Protestant  clergy  could  have  done  in  twice  the  same  space  of 
time.     No  teaching,  no  preaching,  would  have  told  like  that  of  the  mar- 
tyrs* forms  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  5 — the  sad  histories  of  some,  the 
heroic  deaths  of  others,  could  not  but  touch  the  hearts  of  men  with  pity 
and  admiration;  and  all  must  have  been  sick  at  last  of  breathing  an  air 
rank  with  the  fumes  of  blood,  and  of  butcheries  to  which  there  seemed 
no  intermission  and  no  end.* — (Vol.  II.  p.  733.) 

Three  causes — religion,  learning,  and  the  depression  of  the 
feudal  nobility — changed  the  face  of  England,  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and  Elizabeth.  The  annals  of 
mankind  probably  show  no  other  instance  in  which  the  moral 
and  social  character  of  a  people  underwent  so  great  a  revolution 
in  the  same  space  of  time.  *  In  England  especially,*  say  onr 
authors,  *  the  sixteenth  century  is  distinp^uished  from  the  fifteenth 

*  almost  as  the  day  is  from  the  night,  m  respect  to  the  activity 

*  and  advancement  of  the  nation  in  every  field  of  enterprize  where 

*  those  accumulated  results  are  to  be  achieved  which  constitute 
^  civilization.'  And  in  intellectual  condition,  the  England  of 
Shakspeare's  day  seems  almost  as  far  removed  from  that  of  the 
Roses,  as  from  that  of  the  Conquest.  The  child  seems  to 
have  grown  at  once  into  the  full  bloom  of  youthful  vigour) 

ivhich 

*  Impetuous  presses  on  to  manhood's  reign, 
Impetuous  presses  on,  yet  with  a  cast 
Of  dear  regard  looks  back  to  childhood  past,' 
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not  yet  with  all  the  gravity  and  composure  of  more  advanced 
years,  and  still  retaining  some  of  the  wild  freshness  of  boyhood, 
but  with  sinew,  and  muscle,  and  mental  energy,  sufficient  for  the 
achievement  of  the  mightiest  enterprizes.  In  point  of  manners, 
the  aore  of  steel  has  gone  by  for  ever,  and  has  scarcely  left  a 
trace  behind  it — 

*  The  knights  are  dust, 
And  their  good  swords  rust ; ' 

And  their  descendants  are  turned  into  such  gallants  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

<  The  temptations  of  rich  apparel,  now  so  plentiful,  and  the  nature  of 
a  female  rule,  produced,  as  might  have  been  expected,  an  abundant  in- 
crease of  coxcombry  ;  and  as  it  stands  out  in  bold  relief  among  the  lights 
and  shades  of  the  latter  part  of  the  present  period,  we  shall  concentrate  a 
few  particulars  of  this  pbasis  of  fashionable  folly,  in  the  picture  of  a  fop 
of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Take  his  whole  life.  He  rose  at 
an  hour  later,  indeed,  than  the  industrious,  but  still  wonderfully  early, 
according  to  the  modern  reckoning;  and  after  breakfasting  and  arran- 
ging his  dress,  ornaments,  and  weapons,  curling  the  points  of  his  beard 
and  mustacheH,  and  sweetening  himself  with  perfume,  he  sallied  forth 
to  the  great  mart  of  loungers,  the  churchyard  of  St  Paul's.  As  the 
crowd  of  fashionables  deepened,  he  was  anxious  to  display  to  the  best 
advantage  the  exquisite  cut  of  his  doublet  and  slops,  the  fine  black  of  his 
beaver,  the  rich  fancy  of  his  chains  and  scarfs,  and  the  choice  hatchings 
of  his  silver-hilted  rapier  and  dagger.  When  he  was  tired  of  promenad- 
ing to  and  fro,  there  was  a  resource  for  fashionable  enmii  at  hand,  in  the 
numerous  bookshops  round  the  churchyard,  in  repairing  to  which  he 
could  generally  find  a  knot  of  his  companions,  standmg  or  lolling  at  their 
ease,  examining  and  discussing  the  last  publication,  and  turning  over  the 
newest  prints.  If  the  blackletter  tomes,  and  grim  hard  woodcuts,  now 
so  dear  to  antiquarians,  were  too  literary  for  hb  tastes,  the  dancing  and 
fencing  schools  were  open  to  him,  where  he  might  breathe  himself  with 
Acorauts,  or  a  newly  imported  hit  of  the  foil  from  the  schools  of  France 
or  Italy.  Thus  time  wore  on  apace,  until  a  certain  craving,  like  that  of 
hunger,  reminded  him  that  he  might  now  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  pipe ; 
for  almost  every  man  was  now  a  smoker,  and  without  going  far  he  was 
fure  to  find  a  <  tobacco-ordinary'— the  original  of  our  modern  cigar 
divans.  Smoking  in  those  days  was  not  the  short,  sharp,  hurried  whif- 
fing now  practised  by  our  modern  economists  of  time,  but  a  slow  and 
solemn  process,  in  which  the  luxury  was  drawn  out  to  the  uttermost. 
The  smoker  produced  his  apparatus,  whkh  he  always  carried  about  with 
himt  consisting  of  a  tobacco-box,  furnished  with  ladle,  tongs,  and  priming- 
iron,  all  made  either  of  silver  or  gold  ;  and  after  filling  his  pipe  with 
^bacco,  which  required  at  that  time  to  be  as  dry  as  tinder,  to  suit  the 
fancy  of  Nicotian  epicures,  he  commenced  operations,  and  slowly  puffed 
the  smoke  both  through  mouth  and  nostrils,  thus  gratifying  two  organs 
of  sense  at  once.  After  he  had  refreshed  himself  with  this  exercise, 
the  dinner  hour  of  eleven  drew  on*  He  now  repaired  to  some  ^shion- 
*ble  ordinary,  where  dinners  were  prepared  at  a  shilling  a-hetd ;  and 
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whoi  he  entered  wmiomg  the  aaseaUed  coapenj,  kis  first  Mm  was  to 
assert  his  gentilUj  by  elbowing  his  way  to  a  seat  abore  the  equinoctial 
of  the  salt-celkr.     If  he  was  sufficiently  bronzed  for  the  pnrpose,  he  dis- 
played his  consequence  by  engrossing  a  double  share  of  the  viands  and 
conTersation,  and  exhibiting  such  rudeness  as  would  not  now  be  toleratsd 
in  a  company  of  carmen  ;  and  if  he  eschewed  the  idea  of  digesting  cold 
steel  after  dinner,  in  consequence  of  these  eccentricities,  he  knew  the 
precise  line  short  of  a  cartel  at  which  he  might  stop,  since  all  the  gronnds 
of  a  dnel  had  been  systematically  announced  in  the  text-book  of  Vincent 
Sariolo.     After  dinner,  cards  were  introduced,  at  which  deep  stakes  were 
frequently  put  down,  and  pipes,  without  which  a  good  dinner  was  incom- 
plete.    When  the  hour  of  opening  the  theatre  arrived,  the  horses  of 
play -goers  were  brought  to  the  door  of  the  ordinary  by  their  grooms,  and 
when  our  youth  had  entered  the  Globe,  he  ascended  the  stage,  hired  a  stool, 
and  lighted  a  fresh  pipe,  disposing  himself  the  while  to  display  his  figure 
and  finery  to  the  bc^t  advantage.     If  this  was  not  enough  to  attract  noto- 
riety, he  talked  aloud,  and  railed  at  the  play,  the  actors,  and  the  author, 
perhaps  in  the  midst  of  one  of  Shakspeare*s  most  pathetic  scenes ;  and  if 
the  audience,  disturbed  by  his  din,  evinced  theirdislike,  he  withdrew  with 
a  flourish  of  magnificent  contempt  at  the  plebeians  of  the  pit,  and  went  in 
qnest  of  other  adventures.    After  a  day  spent  in  these  or  more  question- 
able friydlities,  he  returned  homeward  at  a  comparatively  early  hour — 
for  to  hear  the  chimes  at  midnight  wos  as  yet  neither  safiB  nor  common ; 
and  while  he  picked  his  steps  along  the  dark  and  deserted  streets,  be  was 
obliged  to  look  sharply  about  him,  as  the  **  minions  of  the  moon"  were  now 
abroad  and  busy.     Frequently  his  solitary  career  was  interrupted  by  a 
posse  of  the  citv  watch,  with  their  partisans  on  their  shoulders^  their 
steps  directed  b)r  a  single  lantern,  and  at  their  head  the  constable,  armed 
with  his  long  staff  of  office ;   and  as  the  charge  to  comprehend  **  all 
Taj^rom  men"  seemed  to  bear  hard  upon  the  case  in  hand,  our  night 
wanderer  was  apt  to  be  disagreeably  catechised,  raaugre  his  fashion  and 
finery,  for  there  were  thieves  abroad  as  fine  as  himself,  who  robbed  in 
silk  and  velvet (Vol.  II.  p.  816,  816.) 

Not  only  the  gallant,  but  the  citizen,  as  we  now  conceive  the 
character,  first  appear  on  the  stajre  of  English  life  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.     Formerly,  the  bold  burghers  had  been  sportsmen 
and  soldiers,  as  distinguished  in  either  capacity  as  England  could 
furnish.     In  the  time  of  Fitz-Stephen,   they  were  extremely 
knowing  in  horse-races,  and  Smithfield  was  the  Newmarket  of 
the  kingdom  ;  they  enjoyed  the  charter  of  Henry  I.,  which  enti- 
tled them  *  to  hunt,  as  freely  as  their  ancestors  had  done,'  in  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  in  Middlesex,  or  in  Surrey ;  and  followed 
the  stag  or  the  wolf,  in  the  forests  which  spread  over  Essex 
and  Middlesex,  even  to  the  northern  gate  of  the  city.     In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  though  the  progress  of  chivalric  usage  had 
tended  to  separate  the  Knight  ot  gentle  blood  from  the  valiant 
-Hckney,  more  distinctly  than  before;  yet,  while  the  knights  were 
ctising  the  tournament,  the  Londoners  *  were  wont  to  display 
icir  skill  in  horsemanship  by  running  at  the  quintain,  while  a 
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'  peacock  was  the  reward  of  the  victor/  And  in  much  later 
days,  though  wolves  were  not,  and  deer  were  scarce,  and  the 
forest,  with  its  remnant  of  wild  inhabitants,  had  shrunk  far  away 
from  the  gates  of  London ;  yet  the  fields  of  Saint  Giles's  or 
Islington  often  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  hare  or  stag  rather 
solemnly  pursued  by  a  sleek  pack,  the  property  of  some  wor- 
shipful company,  with  a  select  assemblage  of  aldermanic  per- 
sonages at  their  heels.  But  '  the  progress  of  building,  in  th^ 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  like  an  inundation ;  it  overflowed  the 
ancient  fields  and  vacant  spaces,  within  and  around  the  city.; 
so  that  tilt-yard,  shooting-ground,  and  race-courses,  were 
covered  with  streets  and  alleys ;  and  thus  active  civic  sports 
were  of  necessity,  in  a  great  degree,  laid  aside.  As  a  substitute 
for  these  healthful  exercises,  young  gentlemen  were  exhorted 
to  ^^  labour  in  their  chambers  with  poises  of  lead,"  that  is,  to 
exercise  with  the  dumb-bells;  and  the  citizens  now  betook 
tbenEiselves  on  Sundays,  with  their  wives  and  families,  to  the 
Miburbs  and  villages,  where  they  might  enjoy  cakes  and  al^, 
and  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  fields.  This  cessation  from  ac- 
tive exercises,  combined  with  the  increase  of  luxurv,  naturally 
produced  ailments  among  the  wealthy,  of  which  their  boisteroi|s 
forefathers  had  been  ignorant ;  and  the  gout  (then  emphatically 
named  **  the  enemy  ")  began  to  prevail  among  the  nobility,  and 
was  soon  to  descend  among  the  plodding  and  feast- loving  mer- 
chants. These  circumstances,  which  were  unavoidable,  furnished 
golden  themes  for  the  declaimers  and  moralists  of  the  day. 
^*  Oh,  what  a  wonderful  change  is  this  I"  cries  Gosson,  in  a 
burst  of  despair  and  alliteration,  '^  our  wrestling  at  arms  is 
turned  into  wallowing  in  ladies '  laps ;  our  courage  to  cowardice ; 
our  running  to  riot;  our  -bows  into  books;  and  our  darts  into 
dishes!" 

These  trivial  circumstances  point  significantly  to  the  great 

social  change  of  the  era  of  Elizabeth ;   the  separation  of  the 

English  community,  not  into  ranks,  but  into  classes.     When  we 

attribute  any  great  social  revolution  like  this  to  a  particular  era, 

we  are  of  course  using  language  which  is  in  strictness  inaccurate, 

and,  we  fear,  a  little  pedantic  also.     Great  revolutions  in  the 

habits  of  men,  such  as  that  of  which  we  are  speaking,  are  of  verv 

gradual  operation ;  their  beginning  and  their  end  cannot  be  traced, 

as  one  state  of  things  gradually  melts  into  another.     But  it  is 

rather  to  fix  the  circumstance  itself  better  in  the  memory,  that 

we  attribute  it  in  common  language  to  a  particular  reign,  or  a 

particular  century ;  meaning  only,  that  the  period  so  described 

was  one  during  which  the  change  in  question  was  peculiarly 

prominent,  and  its  phenomena  most  distinctly  traceable. 

When  we  look  back  once  more  to  .the  Norman  and  Plantagenet 
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we  iee  a  wide  dkthicCion  of  ranks,  bot  little  of  classes  or 
ioteteals.  The  baron  and  the  serf  were  almost  equally  i^orant 
•nd  equally  rude;  their  habits  of  mind,  and  habits  of  life,  ia 
kind  almost  the  same.  Strength,  and  feats  of  stren^h,  were 
,  eaually  the  things  held  in  greatest  respect  by  both.  The  solace 
which  the  one  found  in  hawking,  hunting,  and  tournaments,  was 
ibond  by  the  other  in  poaching,  quarterstaff,  archery.  Each 
knelt  in  perfebi  equality  before  the  altar;  eaeh  as  willingly 
resigned  his  consdence  and  his  esre  for  the  other  world  into  the 
hand  of  the  priest.  Neither  could  read ;  and  if  the  long  evenings  of 
the  castle  wa^  whiled  away  by  the  French  minstrel,  the  peasants 
Might  equally  be  seen,  at  close  of  day,  grouped  round  the  itine- 
rant practisers  of  music  or  legerdemain.  Each  had  the  same 
hopes  and  apprehensions.  The  bad  season  which  reduced  the 
labourers  to  starvation,  curtailed  the  baron  of  his  surplus  expen- 
diture, and  made  him  unpleasantly  familiar  with  the  Jew  and  the 
scrivener.  And  there  was  no  intermediate  class  in  .society — no 
third  body,  of  any  great  importance,  in  the  population.  The 
burghers  of  the  middle  ages  act,  indeed,  a  great  part  in  our  con- 
stitutional history,  and  consequently  fill  a  large  place  in  our 
imagination.  But  this  was  in  reality  not  in  consequence  of  thdr 
numerical  importance  or  their  real  wealth ;  but  simplv  of  tbe 
fact,  that  taxation  was  most  conveniently  made  to  faU,  appa- 
rently and  in  the  first  instance,  on  them — that  is,  on  exportable 
commodities,  grown  by  the  agricultural  producer,  during  their 

f>assage  through  the  hands  of  the  dealers.  Our  authors  calca- 
ate,  from  the  capitation  returns  of  1377,  that  out  of  a  total 
population  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  the  townspeople  then 
amounted  to  170,000,  or  little  more  than  a  fifteenth — about  tbe 
proportion  existing  in  Sweden  at  the  present  day  :  nor  could  any 
material  change  have  taken  place  in  it,  while  the  industry  of 
England  consisted  in  raising  articles  of  raw  produce  for  ex- 
portation. 

But  the  sixteenth  century  was  in  this  as  in  other  respects  the 
era  of  rapid  and  extraordinary  change.  In  former  times,  Eng- 
land had  been  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  manufactures ; 
gradually,  the  coarser  kind  of  fabrics  had  grown  up  among  us, 
as  we  chiefly  learn  from  a  long  series  of  prohibitive  statutes 
passed  against  importation  from  abroad ;  but  it  is  for  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  cry  for  pro- 
hibition of  this  kind  seems  to  become  a  national  concern.  Its 
first  display,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  in  the  form  of  a  riot 
The  protection-seeking  party  proceeded  to  agitate  after  the  fii- 
shion  of  their  tinie ;  instead  of  a  newspaper,  they  hired  a  Canon. 
The  canon  read  in  public  a  •  bill  of  grievances,*  and  preached  a 
sermon  on  an  appropriate  text.     The  sermon  contained  much 
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the  same  heads  as  the  leading  article  of  stich  a  newspaper  might 
exhibit  at  the  present  day ;  it  set  forth  ^  how  this  land  was  given 

*  to  Englishmen  ;  and  how,  as  birds  defend  their  nests,  so  ought 

*  Englishmen  to  cherish  and  maintain  themselves,  and  to  hurt 

*  and  grieve  ?X\en%  for  respect  of  their  cornmonweeUth.*  The  sermon 
produced  a  battle-royal,  which  ended  less  bloodily  than  such 
occurrences  were  wont  to  do,  in  the  plundering  of  some  foreigners* 
houses,  and  the  eventual  hanging  of  the  chairman  of  the  mono* 
polists,  together  with  the  payment  of  a  round  sum  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey  ;  and  the  day  was  long  remembered  as  *  Evil  May-day,* 
1514.  This  is  one  of  those  little  occurrences  which  migntwell 
remain  fixed  in  the  mind  as  indications  of  the  commencement  of 
a  new  era.  From  thenceforward  England  became  a  manufac* 
turing  nation ;  and  with  her  manufactures  grew  up  the  mercantile 
class,  distinct  from,  and  opposed  to  the  agricultural  interest ;  of 
which  the  growth  was  never,  perhapsi  so  rapid  and  remarkable  as 
in  Elizabeth's  days. 

But  the  same  days  gave  birth  to  another  separation  in  the 
community,  not  according  to  interests,  nor  strictly  to  ranks,  but  to 
habits  and  feelings — the  division  of  the  mass  of  the  people  into  two 
sections ;  and  the  rise  of  a  middle  class  out  of  it.  A  middle  class 
is  a  thing  hardly  definable,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  all  above 
and  below  it ;  but  in  its  outset  it  was  more  defined  than  at  the 
present  day ;  for  it  was  separated  from  those  above  by  the  as 
yet  recognized  line  of  gentle  birth,  and  from  those  below  by  the 
more  substantial  distinction  of  education. 

As  there  is  no  phenomenon  so  marvellous,  and  no  circumstance 
BO  eventful,  in  the  whole  course  of  history,  as  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  and  especially  of  education,  in  the  sixteenth  century — 
in  England,  to  speak  more  precisely,  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  to  the  middle  of  that  of  Elizabeth — so  it  is  scarcely  satis- 
fisctory  to  our  vanity  to  reflect  on  the  very  slow  addition  to  that 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  all  the  years  that  have  since 
elapsed.*  It  is  true  that  instruction  has  partially  spread  itself 
among  the  mass  of  the  people,  below  the  middle  class ;  and  in 
this  way  we  have  made  some  advance,  although  scarcelv  enough 
to  boast  of.  But,  with  respect  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
themselves,  can  we  say  that  they  are  mucn  more  educated  than 


*  We  are  surprised  to  find  our  author  s  borrowing  the  very  superficial 
notions  of  Warton,  so  fiir  as  to  question  whether  *  popular  education  were 
«  farther  extended,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  than  it  was  at 
«  the  commencement  of  that  of  her  father  or  her  grandfiuher  f  and  to  con- 
aider  the  former  a  less  reading  age.  They  admit  the  enonnons  multipli- 
cation of  books  in  the  very  next  sentence.  Do  they  belieTt  that  books 
tnnlliply  while  readers  diminish^ 
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they  were  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  ?  A  new  direction  has  been 
given  to  education  in  many  particulars.  We  have  discovered  that 
much  which  it  was  then  thought  iraporcant  to  know,  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  acquiring ;  we  have  saved  much  time  by  the 
invention  of  compendious  processes,  which  lead  more  easily  U 
the  higher  branches  of  exact  sciences  ;  but  although  we  have, 
cleansed,  and  repaired,  and  straightened  many  of  the  channel*,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  stream  is  more  copious  than 
of  old — whether  the  proportion  of  what  may  be  termed  well- 
educated  people,  that  is,  with  the  intellect  fairly  exercised  bf 
education,  is  greater  at  present  than  it  was  then.  True,  the 
«ame  amount  of  time  and  labour  may  now  secure  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  knowledge  than  it  did  then ;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
fallacious  than  to  estimate  the  value  of  education  mereiy  by  the 
amount  of  knowledge  attained.  It  is  the  moral  discipline,  the 
cultivation  of  the  faculties,  the  self-respect  produced  by  educ» 
tion,  which  reform  and  elevate  men  and  nations ;  and,  considering 
the  subject  in  this  view,  have  we  advanced  since  the  time  of 
Elizabeth?  have  we  not  even  in  some  respects  fallen  back? 
Though  knowledge  be  far  more  manifold  and  accurate,  is  the 
love  of  knowledge  as  general  or  as  ardent  ? 

*  We  should  he  greatly  deceived,'  says  Mr  Hallam,  *  by  ac- 

*  quiescing  in  the  strange  position  of  Warton,  that  the  dissolo- 

*  tion  of  the  mooaeteries  gave  a  great  temporary  check  to  the 

*  state  of  letters  in  England.     But  as  a  desire  to  aggravate,  in 

*  every  possible  respect,  the  supposed  mischief  of  the  dissoluiioii 

*  of  monasteries,  is  abundantly  manifest  in  many  writers  later  than 

*  Warton,  I  shall  briefly  show  that  men  are  deceived,  or  deceive 

*  others,  by  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  learning.  What  would 
<  Erasmus  have  thought  of  one  who  should,  in  his  days,  bare 
'  gravely  intimated  that  the  abolition  of  monastic  foundations 

*  would  retard  the  progress  of  literature?'  What  Mr  Hallam 
here  says  concerning  classical  learning,  is  equally  true  of  almott 
all  useful  and  graceful  knowledge  :  the  learning  of  the  monks, 
as  he  expresses  it,  was  worse  than  no  learning  at  alL  It  was  very 
natural  that  the  good  and  wise  of  that  day,  who  were  not  all 
BO  well  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  subject  as  Erasmus, 
should  have  uttered  prophecies  of  evil.  It  was  imposuble  for 
them  to  foresee  the  nature  of  the  change  which  was  working 

i\i  out.  When  honest  Latimer  complained  (about  1550) 
Lt  there  were  ten  thousand  fewer  students  in  the  kingdom 
in  there  had  been  twenty  years  before — when  Ascham,  in 
!  same  year,  lamented  the  decay  of  grammar-Bcbools — they 
th  saw  the  immediate  and  apparent  evil  only,  and  were  anxious 
apply  a  remedy.  Thev  did  not  fully  understand,  perhaps, 
It  the  first  step  toward  tne  improvement  of  mankind,  was  the 
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entire  removal  of  that  miserable  mass  of  superstition,  jargob,  and 
absurdity,  'which  passed  by  the  name  of  education  in  the  middle 
a§^e8 — a  system  under  which  advance  was  hopeless,  learning  un- 
lovely and  unloved,  and  mind  transmitted  to  mind  nothing  but 
the  laborious  barbarism  which  it  had  inherited.  That  system 
clunf  to  the  walls  like  leprosy.  There  was  not  a  monastery 
whi<£  fell — not  a  hall  in  either  university  which  was  deserted  by 
its  so-called  students — without  the  removal  of  some  portion  of 
the  weight  which  centuries  had  piled  over  the  prostrate  energies 
of  man. 

*  A  very  carious  acconnt  of  the  state  of  the  UDiversitj  of  Cambridge, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  is  contained  in  a  sermon,  preached  in  1550; 
bj  a  Thomas  Sener,  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  some  extracts  front 
which  Strype  has  preserred.     '*  Formerly  there  were,"  says  Sener,  «<  ia 
bouses  belonging  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  two  hundred  students 
of  divinity,  many  very  well  learned,  which  be  all  now  clean  gone  home, 
and  many  young  toward  scbolara,  and  old  fatherly  doctors,  4iot  one  of 
them  left.     One  hundred  also  of  another  sort,  that,  having  rich  friends, 
or  being  beneficed  men,  did  lire  of  themseUes  in  hotels  and  inns,  be 
either  gone  away,  or  else  fain  to  creep  into  colleges,  and  put  poor  men 
from  bare  livings.     These  both  be  all  gone,  and  a  small  number  of  poor, 
godlv,  diligent  students  now  remaining  only  in  colleges,  be  not  able  to 
tarry  and  continue  their  studies  for  lack  of  exhibition  and  help.^     The 
description  which  follows  of  the  studies  and  mode  of  living  of  the 
poorer  and  more  diligent  students,  is  very  interesting :  **  There  be  divers 
there  which  rise  daily  about  four  or  five  of  the  clock  in  the  morning, 
and  from  five  till  six  of  the  clock  use  common  prayer,  with  an  exhorta- 
tion of  God's  word  in  a  common  chapel ;  and  from  six  until  ten  of  the 
clock,  use  ever  either  private  study  or  common  lectures.    At  ten  of  the 
clock  they  go  to  dinner,  whereas  they  be  content  with  a  penny  piece  of 
beef  amongst  four,  having  a  few  pottage  made  of  the  broth  of  the  same  beef^ 
with  sale  and  oatmeal,  and  nothing  else.     After  this  slender  diet,  tUey 
be  either  teaching  or  learning  until  five  of  the  clock  in  the  evening ; 
whereas  they  have  a  supper  not  much  better  than  their  dinner.     Imme» 
diately  after  which,  they  go  to  either  reasoning  in  problems  or  to  some 
other  stndy,  until  it  be  nine  or  ten  of  the  clock ;  and  then,  being  without 
fires,  are  fain  to  walk  or  run  up  and  down  half  an  hour,  to  get  a  heat  in 
their  feet  when  they  go  to  bed."' 

This  is  to  us  truly  an  interesting  picture ;  for  in  these  few 
sdiolars,  poor  and  discouraged,  who  had  succeeded  the  noisy 
multitudes  of  the  middle  ages  in  our  seats  of  learning,  we  recog- 
nize the  men  who  were,  in  fact,  reiterating  the  world;  to 
their  singleness  of  purpose,  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
we  trace  almost  all  that  is  really  valuable  in  modern  civilization. 
What  a  contrast  between  them  and  the  thirty  thousand  wrang- 
ling barbarians — Greeks  and  Trojans,  Scotists  and  Thomists — 
who  swarmed  at  Oxford  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century!     And  in   this  circumstance  our  authors  might  have 
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geen  the  explanation  of  the  bet,  which  they  seem  to  regard  m 
paradoxical, — that  *  the  whole  of  this  period'  (the  sixteenth  cen^ 
tury)  *  deserres  the  epithet  of  a  learned  a^e ;  rudwUhaUmia^ 

*  the  state  of  the  schools  and  aniveraitiea,  and  of  what  are  callal 

*  the  learned  professions.'  It  was  through  the  temporary  declioe 
of  the  schools,  universities,  and  professions,  such  as  they  bad 
been,  that  the  age  was  enabled  to  become  a  learned  one.  This 
is  a  point  on  which  we  are  the  more  anxious  that  well-informed 
and  clear-sighted  writers  should  speak  out,  in  more  distinct 
terms  than  has  of  late  been  done,  perhaps  even  by  Mr  Hallam 
himself;  because  there  is  among  us  a  kind  of  sentimental  hanker- 
ing after  the  recollections  of  the  middle  ages,  even  in  those 
points  in  which  they  used  to  be  reputed  most  deficient — philoso- 
phy and  education.  We  cannot  see,  in  those  deficiencies,  the 
mere  imperfections  incident  to  all  zealous  aspirations  after  truth. 
The  middle  ages  had  their  own  system  of  moral  and  intellectual 
instruction,  and  by  it  their  admirers  must  stand  or  fall.  That 
system  was  either  right,  or  it  was  miserably  wrong,  as  to  the 
very  fundamentals  of  the  subject — the  principles  of  mental  de- 
velopment. It  substituted  conformity  for  truth,  as  an  object; 
restraint  for  self-restraint  and  self-respect,  as  a  discipline.  As 
the  Greeks  of  the  classic  age  erred  in  too  exclusively  teaching 
the  mind  to  rely  on  its  own  independent  majesty,  and  inculca- 
ting self-control,  not  as  matter  of  prioople  but  of  wisdom — an 
error  which  rendered  institutions,  and  society  itself,  shortlived, 
but  developed  for  a  time  to  an  unequalled  degree  the  powers 
and  excellences  of  nan's  nature — so  the  church,  in  the  long 
centuries  of  her  away,  fell  into  the  opposite  error  of  enforcing  in- 
stead of  teaching  obedience ;  compelling  men  to  abnegate  their 
judgpnent  and  their  will,  instead  of  directing  where  to  dis- 
trust and  control  them ; — a  system  under  which  institutions  Ii?ed 
on,  while  man  was  dwarfed  into  moral  insignificance.  Every 
thing  has  its  place  in  the  order  of  Providence ;  and  doubtless 
this  retardation  of  mental  improvement  for  many  centuries,  was 
neeessary  to  the  completion  of  the  great  scheme  of  this  world's 
government;  but  we  are  not  bound  to  respect  the  engines 
through  which  it  was  efifected,  any  more  than  to  reverence  the 
scourge  of  God  in  Attila  or  Napoleon. 

But  to  return  once  more  to  a  subject  from  which  we  have 
wandered  very  widely  in  this  rambling  disquisition,  it  seems 
undeniable  that  the  actual  condition  of  the  labouring  body  of 
the  people — that  which  we  set  out  by  examining — was  getting 
rather  worse  than  better,  during  this  era  of  such  unexampled 
advance  in  other  respects.  The  *  golden  age  of  Queen  Bess* 
was  any  thing  but  golden,  we  fear,  to  the  peasantry  of  Eng- 
land.    Many  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this;  indeed,  few 
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facte  in  economical  bistory  are  better  ascertained,  or,  on  the 
whole,  more  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  The  constant  ftdl 
in  the  value  of  money  was  one — for  usage  goes  for  much  in  fixing 
the  rate  of  all  contracts,  at  least  tor  a  time ;  and  consequently 
the  rise  of  money  wages  followed  slowly  and  irregularly  the  rise 
of  prices.  A  more  important  one  was  the  gradual  conversion  of 
the  class  of  yeomanry — occupiers  of  small  farms  at  low  fixed  rente 
or  services,  and  consequently  in  one  sense  part  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  as  we  have  shown  before — into  farmers  at  rackrent,  and  day 
labourers; — a  change  which  it  seems  impossible  to  prevent  in  any 
country,  without  checking,  at  the  same  time,  the  growth  of  opu« 
lence  and  civilization ;  and  which  cannot  happen  without  much 
temporary  suffering,  perhaps  without  a  permanent  worsening  of  the 
condition  of  some  part  of  the  people :  for  it  never  has  been  shown — 
it  cannot  be  shown — that  the  enormous  increase  of  surplus  wealth 
which  follows  the  change,  benefite  the  hands  which  produce  it. 
Each  state  of  society  has  its  evils.  The  small  yeomen  of  England 
in  the  middle  ages  were  slovenly  cultivators;  they  often  fell  into 
want  from  carelessness,  or  into  extreme  distress  from  temporary 
scarcity.  They  were  a  race  among  whom  improvement  in  habite 
took  place  very  slowly.  But,  on  the  whole,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  physical  comfort,  no  less  than  in  that  of  the  jewel  indepen- 
dence, theirs  was  probably  a  superior  condition  to  that  of  landless 
labourers,  even  in  the  most  advanced  and  opulent  communities. 

*  The  average  price  of  an  acre  of  land  was,  towards  the  close  of 
^  Elizabeth's  reign,  about  twice  what  it  had  been  half  a  centurv 

*  earlier,'  while  real  wages  had  certainly  Jallen  in  the  interval. 
Pauperism  had  perhaps  increased;  crime,  we  suspect,  had 
diminished,  notwithstanding  the  facte  adduced  by  our  authors  at 
the  close  of  their  second  volume,  from  which,  they  say,  '  it  will 

*  be  perceived  that  the  ^^  merry  England"  of  the  days  of  Eliza- 

*  beth  was,  in  some  respects,  rather  a  terrible  country  to  live  in/ 
But  crime  is  not  always  the  barometer  of  the  physical  wellbeing 
of  a  people.  It  is  noticed  as  a  curious  fact,  tnat  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  while  drinking  had  become  a  much  more 
prevalent  vice  among  the  higher  classes,  *  the  common  people 

*  had  become  more  temperate  than  formerly ;  but,  adds  Stow  to 

*  this  assertion,  it  was  not  from  abstinence  but  necessity,  ale  and 
^  beer  being  smally  and  wines  above  their  reach.' 

It  is  perhaps  more  amusing  than  profitable,  to  theorize  on  a 
subject  so  difficult  to  be  accurately  estimated,  as  the  fluctuation 
in  the  quantity  of  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  labouring  classes  in 
o«ir  community ;  but,  as  far  as  such  speculations  can  be  formed, 
^ve  are  inclined  to  imagine  thai  the  agricultural  labourers  (still 
tbe  mass  of  the  people)  had  reached  the  lowest  point  in  their 
condition,  generally  speaking,  by  the  end  of  the  period  which  we 
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are  now  oonsidering;  'and  that  the  long  space  of  time  which 
elapsed  from  the  reign  of  James  I.  to  the  accessioo  of  George  IIL, 
at  which  this  history  terminates,  was  marked,  in  general,  by 
increasing  prosperity  for  them  as  well  as  the  other  classes.  Some 
who  have  entertained  the  same  opinion,  have  attributed  this 
grradual  improvement  to  the  poor-laws ;  and  although  we  may 
think  that  their  effects  have  been  much  exaggerated,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  as  they  were  formerly  administered,  thev 
checked  the  undue  increase  of  population  in  particular  spots,  u 
we  were  inclined  to  fix  upon  any  particular  period  as  represesUng 
the  happy  age  of  Old  England — ^  which  still  the  most  uncertam 
'  age  appears' — perhaps  the  reign  of  George  1 1.,  as  Mr  Hallam 
observes,  would  as  nearly  fiilhl  the  requisites  as  any.  There 
was  then  a  singularly  long  and  continuous  succession  of  good 
seasons,  together  with  a  steady  increase  of  employment ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  real  wages,  according  to  Mr  Malthus's 
estimate,  were  higher  in  amount  than  at  any  other  time  since  the 
fifteenth  century.  There  was  neither  civil  war  nor  tumult  to 
ruffle  the  general  composure ;  there  was  no  rapidly  increasing 

Population  of  artizans,  with  its  turbulence  and  immorality ;  num* 
ers  were  augmenting  very  slowly,  and  so  as  not  to  outroa 
employment.  Our  authors,  adopung  the  pictures  drawn  by 
Fielding  and  others,  appear  to  imagine  that  it  was  a  period  of 
much  disorder  and  irregularity  in  the  police  of  the  country. 
We  question  the  fact;  and  believe  that,  if  future  observers 
were  to  take  their  premises  from  such  revelations,  for  instance, 
as  those  of  the  recent  ^  Constabulary  Force  Committee,'  they 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  own  was  quite  as  bad. 
Crimes  of  violence  were  much  rarer  than  in  earlier  times; 
crimes  against  property  were  little  known  in  many  parts;  and 
were  far  indeed  from  having  attained  to  that  frightful  multipli- 
cation which  has  characterized  our  own.  It  was  a  breathing- 
time  between  two  periods  of  storm — an  age  in  which  there  was 
little  of  excitement,  little  of  strong  popular  agitation  :  fanaticism 
was  at  rest  for  a  season,  and  dreams  of  political  regeneration  were 
only  prematurely  bom  in  the  brains  of  a  few  prophetic  vision- 
aries. To  many,  such  times  present  no  pleasant  retrospect — ap- 
pearing dead,  apathetic,  slothful ;  and  wanting  altogether  in  that 
earnestness  and  zeal  in  which  alone  they  find  the  true  exercise  of 
the  human  faculties.  In  our  view,  they  are  blessed  periods  of 
calm,  peculiarly  suited  for  the  growth  of  the  household  virtues 
of  order,  subordination,  and  practical  religion ;  and  absolutely 
necessarv,  in  order  that  the  seeds  of  those  sterling  qualities, 
which  alone  can  carry  a  nation  triumphantly  through  times  of 
greater  trial,  may  take  root  and  thrive.  Called' to  take  oar  part 
m  the  conlSiets  of  a  more  eager  age,  and  without  undervaluing 
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its  peculiar  advantages,  it  is  not  always  without  envy,  we  confess 
it,  that  we  look  to  this  portion  of  the  past ;  and  feel  sometimes 
tempted  to  exchange  all  our  refinement  and  luxury,  all  our  vast 
wealth  and  outward  civilization — ^nay,  even  the  opulence  of  ima- 

fination  exhibited  in  our  era,  and  the  ardour  of  purpose  which 
elongs  to  it^for  the  quiet  industry,  the  rude  plenty,  the  tasteless 
habits,  and  unpoetical  cast  of  thought  of  tne  first  Brunswick 
reigns.  But  there  is,  undoubtedly,  much  to  set  on  the  other  side 
of  the  balance;  and,  after  all,  we  will  leave  the  case  to  the  reader 
in  the  language  in  which  our  authors  sum  up  the  results  of  their 
protracted  labours,  although  we  do  not  entirely  agree  with  it 
throughout : — 

<  We  look  at  it*  (the  state  of  society  in  any  past  age)  <  only,  as  it  were, 
through  so  many  long  narrow  tubes  irregularly  disposed,  which  permit 
us  to  see  through  each  of  them  little  more  than  the  small  insulated  por- 
tion of  the  field  that  chances  to  be  directly  opposite  to  it.     Doubtless, 
what  is  strictly  and  distinctively  to  be  called  civilization,  has  now  been 
carried  to  a  very  considerably  higher  point  in  this  country  than  it  had 
arrived  at  by  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ;  that  is  to  say,  along  with 
a  greatly  improved  condition  of  all  material  and  mechanical  arrangements, 
the  moral  dominion  of  law  and  order  is  more  firmly  established  ;  crimes 
of  violence,  and  violence  in  every  shape,  have  diminished ;  human  life 
has  come  to  be  held  on  all  hands  in  higher  estimation ;  great  economical 
irregularities,  such  as  famines  and  pestilences,  have  been  much  reduced  in 
frequency  and  severity ;  the  general  rate  of  mortality  has  been  lessened ; 
in  short,  the  whole  system  of  circulation  upon  which  our  existence  as  a 
community  depends,  has  been  brought  to  act  both  with  more  freedom  and 
more  efficiency.     But  our  existence  as  a  community  is  a  different  thing 
from  our  existence  either  as  individuals  or  fiimilies ;  and  an  advance  in 
eivilixation  is  not  necessarily  the  same  thing  with  an  advance  either  in 
happiness  or  virtue.    It  does  not  even  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that, 
with  a  more  submissive  obedience  to  the  law,  and  with  actually  a  lower 
amount  of  what  the  law  calls  crime,'  (the  authors  must  mean  this  hypo* 
tbetically,  wa  suppose,)  *  we  are  in  a  more  healthy  condition,  either  soci- 
ally or  politically.    With  less  crime  there  niay  be  more  vice ;  the  spirit 
of  legality,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  theologians,  may  have  weakened 
the  spirit  of  liberty.    At  the  same  time,  while  it  is  but  fair  to  the  past  to 
keep   these  possibilities  in   mind,  it   would  be   the   most  &tal  of  all 
errors  to  assume  that  liberty  and  order,  civilization  and  morality,  might 
not  all  exist  in  the  highest  degrees  together  and  in  harmony.     And 
ecrtainly,  in  the  case  immediately  before  ua^-the  comparison  between 
tmr  ppeseat  condition  and  that  of  our  ancestors  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
k»S  etntnry— it  would  be  very  diSoult  to  show  that  the  higher  d^ree 
of  moraUty  and  liberty  redly  went  along  with  the  lower  ^ti^;t^  of 
aviUsalion  and  order.'---(Vol.  IV.  p.  856.) 
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are  now  ooDsidering;  'and  that  tbe  *f 

eUpaed  from  the  reign  of  Jamea  \.M^  ^  «^  tad  MattUn$ 

at  whicli  this  history  terminate^/ V'  Comtry.   By  Lord 

increasing  prosperity  for  them  i/^  jf  .oodon :  1841. 

wbo  hare  entertained  the  *■  ^g 

gtadi    '  "  ■  to  <".//  i  him  to  great  credit  for 

think  I  !   '/'}'  views  are  not,  indeed,  by 

be  li  '    //  -.*  the  Iri»h  Catholic  clergy, 

ebecl  ;.y/    '  dggests  for  the  restoration  of 

we  w  .ig  ago  sngRested  by  others.    It 

the  \  }  roeasurea,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  wu 

•  age  ^olic  EmancipatiaQ  in  1 825 ;  and  was  again 

obsei  le  public  by  Mr  Senior  in  1835,  and  has 

was  laea     ^fci  ui  uiuch  discusNon  from  time  to  ume.     Nor 
seasDiis     '^'Alvanley  taken  that   pains   in  eluiadadng  and  en- 
jjenap   .  ^"^t  views,  which  a  more  practised  writer,  or  a  more 
ea^  J^  statesman,  would  hare  judged  necessary.     He  ha* 
fi'   ^^mBelf  to  no  trouble  to  collect  and  condense  the  various 
f^taettU  which  might  be  urged  in  support  of  hi»_  own  con- 
J^ons.     He   has  umost  wholly  omitted  any  nodce  of  the 
^oat  obvious  objections  which  may  be  raised  to  his  sdwme; 
^  has  not  even  worked  it  out  in  its  details — shown  how,  on  «bat 
icale,  and  at  what  cost,  it  should  be  carried  into  effect — and  illus* 
trated  its  practicability,  as  he  might  easily  have  doae,  by  rete^ 
ence  to  the  example  of  other  countries  iu  which  it  has  beM  for 
some  time  id  successful  operation.     His  merit  is  that  of  having 
seized  the  real  point  of  toe  difficulty  of  goreming  Irelaad,  and 
of  having,  with  great  simplicity  and  brevity,  directed  public 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  now  considering  the  efficacy  of  a 
course  which  has,  indeed,  been  suggested  and  disousaed  before, 
but  which,  until  the  appearance  of  his  pamphlet,  had  for  a  long 
time  been  regarded  as  ao  repugnant  to  the  present  state  of  feel- 
ing, that  practical  men  lookeo  on  it  as  one  which  it  would  be 
futile,  as  well  aa  dangerous,  to  propose.    A  Conserradve,  and  U 
all  appearance  a  sincere  adherent  of  the  present  Ministry,  Lord 
Alvanley  nupports  a  connexion  between  tbe  State  and  tbe  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Ireland,  aa  a  measure  consonant  with  a  sound  Con- 
aervatire  policy;  and  he  states  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  coma 
to  this  conclusion,  with  perfect  iraniuiess,  good  sense,  and  a  somfr- 
what  amusing  unconsciousness  of  the  deep  offence  which  his  liberal 
views,  and  bold  schemes,  would  give  to  tbe  bigots  ot  his  party. 
To  the  great  body,  indeed,  of  that  party,  the  iUf^Mtkm  of  any 
new  measures  for  tranquillizing  Ireland,  would  mobwlj  in  the  first 
flush  of  victory  appear  supernuoua.     The  majority  of  ninety-one 
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V  eyes  sufficient  to  cut  tbe  knot  of  all  such  difficulties;  and 

^chisement  of  tbe  electors  by  means  of  Lord  Stanley's 

1  Bill,  tbe  obvious  mode  of  quelling  Irisb  discontent. 

«  ^y  bigbiy  to  Lord  Alvanley's  bonour,  tbat  he  has  not 

vents  have  developed  the  difficulty  of  governing 

'  principles  ;  bnt  come  forward  in  the  very  hour 

Tideavoured  to  impress  on  bis  party,  that  these 

^  n  no  longer  be  trifled  with  and  entrusted  to 

^  at  some  new  and  more  efficient  line  of  policy 

^  .trtl,  which  shall  repress  and  put  under  control 
^«/ie  power,  remove  the  real  grievances  that  still  exist ; 
^  ^  oy  so  doing,  restore  tranquillity,  cause  prosperity,  and 
-^'fender  tbat  favoured  country  a  bulwark  of  strength,  instead  of 
*  a  source  of  alarm  and  weakness,  to  the  British  empire/  And 
accordingly  be  goes  on,  without  disguise  or  hesitation,  to  advo- 
cate a  policy  the  most  entirely  opposed  to  tbat  which  has 
for  centuries  been  followed  in  tbe  government  of  Ireland.  He 
proposes  nothing  short  of  a  complete  and  public  connexion 
between  the  State  and  tbe  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  ;  and  be 
suggests  for  this  purpose,  tbe  taking  tbe  Priesthood  of  tbe  national 
religion  openly  into  tbe  pay  of  the  government;  and  establishing 
such  avowed  relations  with  the  Papal  court,  as  shall  give  the 
government  of  this  country  some  means  of  influencing  the 
appointment  of  a  clergv,  whose  character  and  conduct  operate 
so  powerfully  on  the  dispositions  of  a  large  proportion  of  its 
subjects. 

In  putting  forward  these  views,  we  are  persuaded  that  Lord 
AlvanJey  is  but  the  first  to  give  utterance,  on  tbe  present  occa- 
sion, to  opinions  entertained  by  men  of  all  parties ;  but  parti- 
colarly  by  those  among  bis  own  party,  who  are  capable  of 
appreciating  the  alter^  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the 
necessity  of  meeting  them  by  tbe  adoption  of  *  some  new  and 
'  more  efficient  line  of  policy.'  The  credit  of  having  forced  this 
ooDviction  on  tbe  minds  of  such  persons,  is  due  to  the  policy  on 
which  tbe  government  of  Ireland  has  been  conducted  during 
Lord  Melbourne's  administration.  Tbe  system  introduced  by 
Lord  Normanby,  and  continued  by  his  successor,  has  raised  the 
standard  of  Irish  tranquillity  in  public  opinion.  For  tbe  first 
time  since  Queen  Elizaibeth's  days,  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
rely  on  something  like  a  general  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the 
law  in  Ireland.  Not-  only  has  political  discontent  ceased  to 
azbibit  itself  in  armed  resistance  to  authority  ;  but  tbe  ordinary 
and  aaceaaing  outrages  against  individuals  and  private  pr6perty, 
which  have  for  centuries  been  tbe  main  obstacles  to  tbe  improve- 
ment of  Ireland,  have  been  in  great  measure  repressed  by  tbe 
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growing  influence  of  orderly  feelings  among  the  pec^le.   Tim 
comparative  tranquillity  has  not  been  produced  by  Pc^ial  Laws, 
or  Insurrection  and  Coercion  Acts.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  grown 
up  amid  a  systematic  abandonment  of  all  the  old  appliances  of 
arbitrary  government;  and  a  reduction  of  the  garrison  of  Ireland 
to  one-half  the  amount  formerly  considered  necessary  for  keefung 
down  the  people.     By  degrees  the  minds  of  men  in  this  country 
have  ceased  to  be  familiar  as  formerly  with  constant  tales  of 
Irish  disturbance  and  crime ;  and,  though  we  are  still  occasion- 
ally startled  with  the  account  of  some  savage  murder,  or  some 
act  of  high-handed  violence,  the  imfMVSsion  is  not  now,  as  it  used 
always  to  be,  effaced  by  the  next  day's  news  of  another  equally 
frightful  and  daring  outrage.    We  have  ceased  to  regard  martial 
law  as  the  common  law  of  Ireland ;  and  have  insensibly  begun 
rather  to  associate  the  name  of  that  country  with  ideas  of  light 
calendars  and  maiden  assizes ;  and  to  look  to  it  as  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdoip  from  which  troops  can  most  easily  be  spared, 
when  the  occasion  may  require^  for  suppressing  Chartism  in  Great 
Britain.     The  people  of  this  country  will  not  readily  be  brought 
to  acquiesce  in  a  return  to  the  old  state  of  things  in  Irekmd. 
They  will  not  take  as  easily  as  they  used  to  do,  the  intelligence 
that  innocent  men  are  daily  murdered  in  cold  blood ;  that  houses 
are  broken  open  by  bands  of  armed  men,  marching  by  night, 
and  not  to  be  traced  when  daylight  breaks ;  and  that  the  country 
is  placarded  with  Captain  Rock's  notices,  threatening  condign 
punishment  to  all  who  shall  obey  the  law,  or  enforce  a  l^al 
right.   They  will  not  assent,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  revival 
of  the  old  system  of  governing  Ireland  by  laws  revolting  to 
every  English  idea  of  liberty  and  order ;  or  bear,  without  a 
murmur,  the  increase  of  expenses  that  must  result  from  the  re- 
establishment  of  military  government  in  that  country.     They 
will  say  that  the  possibility  of  having  tranquillity  in  Ireland, 
and  that  without  the  aid  of  Insurrection  Acts,-and  a  large  military 
force,  has  been  proved  by  an  experiment  of  some  years ;    and 
public  opinion  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  the 
results  which  it  has  already  witnessed,  and  whicn  it  has  found 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  secure  by  the  ordinary  means  of  the 
constitution.     This  is  the  great  alternative  between  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Tories  have  now  to  govern,  and  those 
under  which  they  formerly  governed  Ireland.     Public  opinion 
requires  them  to  produce  a  degree  of  tranquillity  not  expected 
in  old  times ;  and  to  produce  it  without  having  resort  to  the 
means  which  were  formerly  thought  essential  to  secure  £u*  less 
satisfactory  results. 

It  was  to  this,  we  think,  that  Sir  Robert  Ped  (&r  wiser  in 
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thisy  not  onlf  than  the  bulk  of  his  own  party,  but  than  many  of 
his  opponents,  whom  we  hare  heard  reproach  him  for  having 
needlessly  orerrated  the  magnitude  of  his  task)  adverted,  when, 
in  1839,  be  openly  stated  that  he  looked  on  Ireland  as  the 
great  source  of  diflSculty  to  his  government.  We  do  not 
imtgine  that  he  was  scared  by  any  notion  of  an  Irish  insurrec- 
tion following  immediately  on  the  accession  of  a  Tory  ministry. 
But  he  knew  that  any  increase  of  disorder  in  Ireland  would  pro- 
duce a  &tal  effect  on  the  confidence  entertained  in  his  system  of 
government ;  that  the  public  would  look  with  anxiety  to  the 
results  there  of  his  accession  to  office ;  and  would  be  grievously 
dissatisfied  if  it  should  be  followed  by  practical  proof  of  a  return 
to  ancient  disaffection,  and  ancient  turbulence.  He  perceived 
that  thb  result  could  only  be  averted  by  having  recourse  to  some 
^  new  and  more  efficient  line  of  policy '  than  tnat  on  which  Ire- 
land had  ever  been  governed  by  his  party.  The  difficulty  of 
devising  such  a  policy,  and  of  bringing  it  into  operation,  in  spite 
of  the  general  distrust  and  hostility  of  the  people,  and  of  the  yet 
more  furious  opposition  which  he  would  be  sure  to  encounter 
from  the  great  bodv  of  his  present  adherents  in  Ireland,  was 
probably  that  whicn  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  The  only 
system  of  government  under  which  Ireland  had  ever  enjoyed 
tranquillity,  and  exhibited  attachment  to  the  law,  was  precisely 
that  which  his  party  had  been  assailing  in  the  most  violent  man- 
ner; and  which  his  accession  to  power  must  (however  repugnantly 
to^his  own  judgment  and  inclination)  be  the  signal  for  subverting. 
He  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  other  means  for 
influencing  the  feelings  of  the  Irish,  than  those  which  alone  had 
been  found  efficadous  for  that  purpose.  Either  he  could  think 
of  no  means,  or  he  shrank  from  the  risk  or  impossibility  of  avail- 
ing himself  of  them.  Such  means  Lord  Alvanley  suggests  in 
the  work  before  us ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that,  oetween  them 
and  the  mach*maligned  policy  of  Lord  Normanby,  lies  the  only 
apparent  alternative  offered  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  if  he  intends  to 
govern  Ireland  in  peace  and  safety.  Either  he  must  be  content 
to  let  that  country  revert  to  its  ancient  system  of  disorder,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  have  recourse  once  more  to  the  violent 
and  barbarizing  system  of  misrule,  which  prevailed  under  the 
former  Tory  governments ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  de- 
teraune  to  adopt  either  the  policy  pursued  by  Lord  Normanby, 
or,  if  possible,  that  recommended  by  Lord  Alvanley. 

It  is  true  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has,  for  the  present,  announced 
as  his  policy  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  one  which,  instead  of 
being  either  new  or  efficient,  is  bottomed  on  a  principle  frequently 
tried  before,  and  as  frequently  proved  to  be  utterly  worthless 
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and  impracticable.     Od  coming  into  office  he  pro£eweft  entirely 
to  divest  himself  of  all  party  character,  and  announces  that  he 
entrusts  his  Irish  government  to  men  of  known  moderation  and 
justice,  who  will  administer  it  with  the  most  perfect  impartialitv, 
and  the  most  unbending  independence  of  party ;  and  who,  witn- 
out  fear  or  favour,  will  select  men  for  office  solely  on  the  ground 
of  merit,  and  adopt  measures  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  bring 
conducive  to  the  general  interests  of  the  community.    For  tfan 
system  he  asks  a  fair  trial.     He  would  be  more  likely  to  get  one, 
had  it  never  been  tried  before,  and  on  every  trial  signally  &iled. 
What  is  now  professed  is  just  what  Lord  Wellesley,  and  Loid 
Anglesey,  ana  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  professed ;  and  the 
Irish  people  recollect  that,  with  all  the  good  intentions  and  abi- 
lity of  these  administrations,  they  ended  by  being  committed  to 
the  most  thorough  hostility  to  the  popular  cause.     The  present 
attempt  is  a  mere  renewal  of  the  old  experiment,  under  circum- 
stances most  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  its  success.     Lord  De 
Grey,  of  whom  his  private  friends  speak  highly,  is  known  to  the 
public  as  nothing  but  one  of  the  ciphers  of  his  party ;  and  these 
are  the  kind  of  men  whom  the  crafty  schemers  among  their  own 
adherents  are  sure  to  get  hold  of,  and  urge  into  the  most  violent 
excesses  of  party.     Lord  Eliot's  known  moderation  and  previous 
independence  of  conduct,  render  it  still  more  certain  that  he  is 
the  most  unfit  of  men  to  carry  steadily  into  effect  the  system  of 
impartiality  which  he  professes.     He  starts  in  his  career  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  his  own  party ;  and,  if  he  wishes  to  have  a 
single  supporter  in  Ireland,  ne  must  conciliate  the  Ascendency 
party  by  more  than  usual  acquiescence. 

The  experience  of  three  or  four  months  has  proved  the  justice 
of  the  worst  anticipations  formed  respecting  tne  conduct  of  the 
Lord- Lieutenant.  With  higher  professions  of  impartiality  than 
ever  were  put  forward  by  his  predecessors,  he  has  acted  more 
slavishly  than  any  of  his  predecessors  ever  did,  in  the  spirit  of 
that  exclusive  and  anti-national  party  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. He  has  given  the  highest  legal  offices  to  those  men 
of  his  own  party,  who  were  beyond  all  others  objects  of  the 
bitterest  and  most  general  odium.  He  has  filled  the  second 
vacancy  on  the  Judicial  Bench  that  has  fallen  to  him,  with  a 
man  so  implicated  in  the  most  grievous  violence  and  unpopular- 
ity of  the  Orange  party,  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
eleven  years  ago,  considered  him  disqualified  for  that  bench, 
by  the  extreme  nature  of  his  political  opinions  and  conduct. 
A  really  honest  appointment  of  a  competent  lawyer  to  a  legal 
post  has  been  made  bv  Sir  Edward  Sugden's  influence;  SoA 
the    Lord-Lieutenant   has  apologized   for  it   Xo   the    Orange- 
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^Qt  the  coarse  taken  with  respect  to  the  Stipendiary 

*^,  is  indicative  of  a  worse  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 

%  and  productive  of  more  permanent  mischief  than 

*1  appointments,  however  important  or  misjudged. 

of  these  functionaries — to  whom  alone,  amid  the 

of  the  owners  of  the  soil  to  their  poorer  coun- 

*  have  of  late  years  learned  to  look  for  that 

^  could  not  expect  from  the  general  run  of  un- 

fche  most  retrog^de  step  that  has  been  taken 
.11  of  Ireland  since  Mr  Goulbum  was  Secretary. 
^  .ca  that  we  have  heard  alleged  for  it,  would  impute 
.e  worst  motive  that  could  well  be  conceived  ;  for  a  heavier 
oMge  could  hardly  be  brought  against  a  government,  than  that 
of  really  thinking  that  the  properest  object  for  a  first  and  scanty 
economy,  is  the  reduction  of  what  little  justice  has  ever  been 
doled  out  to  the  people  of  Ireland.     We  are  obliged,  therefore, 
to  conclude,  that  this  unfortunate  step  has  been  dictated  by  a 
desire  to  conciliate  the  Irish  gentry,  by  removing  the  only  autho- 
rity that  presents  a  real  check  to  that  abuse  of  power  which  is 
habitual  among  the  country  Justices.     We  do  not  lay  on  Lord 
De  Grey,  and  certainly  not  on  Lord  Eliot,  these  unhappy  re- 
salts  of  their  high-soniiding  professions.    It  is  but  the  inevitable 
breaking-down  of  a  chimencal  policy,  which  their  very  good 
qualities  rendered  them  peculiarly  unfit  to  carry  into  effect. 

For  a  more  chimerical  scheme  than  that  of  relying  on  these 
two  noblemen  to  win  over  public  opinion  in  Ireland  from  O'Con- 
Dell,  never  entered  into  the  brain  of  man.  Admit  that  their 
policy  were  distinguished  by  the  utmost  &imess  and  the  most 
perfect  sagacity,  and  that  unprejudiced  spectators  could  not 
come  to  any  conclusion  respecting  it,  except  one  of  a  most  fa- 
vourable nature ;  it  would  not  follow  that,  because  the  policy 
night  be  a  good  one,  the  Irish  people  would  think  it  so ;  or  re- 
poA  it  with  those  feelings,  on  the  existence  of  which  throughout 
the  population,  all  chance  of  tranquillity  must  depend.  The 
body  of  a  people  judge  of  passing  events,  not  from  the  actual 
fiiets,  but  from  the  representation  of  these  facts  which  is  given  to 
Aem  by  thoee  in  whom  they  have  confidence.  In  Ireland,  this  is 
especially  the  case ;  because  there  the  unusual  violence  of  party 
•mmosities  has  generated  an  unusual  dbtrust  of  the  statements  of 
political  opponents;  and  an  unusually  implicit  confidence  in  all 
that  emanates  from  those  whom  the  people  trust.  Of  what  use, 
then,  would  it  be  for  Lords  De  Grey  and  Eliot  to  devise  the  most 
benevolent  plans,  and  execute  them  with  untiring  energy,  if  it 
should  please  the  popular  leaders  to  tell  a' confiding  people  that 
all  their  acts  are  injurious,  and  dictated  by  the  most  malevolent 
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motives  ?  Their  acts,  it  will  be  said,  are  before  the  people. 
They  are  no  such  thing :  nothing  is  before  the  people  but  the 
version  of  these  acts  dictated  by  the  popular  leaders.  How  are 
the  administration  to  get  at  the  understanding  of  the  natioD,  and 
impress  on  it  the  true  view  of  its  conduct  and  intentioiis?  Tbdr 
Lordships  came  with  no  credentials  that  are  calculated  to  ensure 
them  a  favourable  bearing.  Of  Lord  De  Grey  no  ooe  koowi 
any  thing  more  than  that  ne  looks  well  at  a  levee  or  re?iew»  and 
has  a  very  handsome  equipage  ;  but  the  distrust  of  oentariei  ii 
not  dispelled  by  a  graceful  dow  and  a  smart  coach.  Of  Lord 
Eliot  something  more  and  better  is  known :  all  Ireland  knowi 
how  boldly  and  consistently  he  ventured,  on  a  question  deeply 
affecting  Ireland,  to  take  the  part  of  the  Irish  people  ag^nstlM 
own  party ;  but  we  doubt  whether  this  is  not  neutralized  by  hit 
having  now  linked  himself  with  that  party ;  and  apparently 
consented  to  become  the  instrument  of  carrying  its  views  into 
effect  in  Ireland.  Both,  at  anv  rate,  bear  the  name  of  Tory— 
that  name  which  the  very  mothers  of  the  present  generation  ef 
Irishmen  have  taught  their  children  to  hate  as  that  of  the  awom 
oppressors  of  their  country ;  and  which,  in  riper  age,  they  hare 
never  heard  mentioned  by  their  leaders  except  in  tones  of  exe- 
cration. In  the  eyes  of  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  nation,  tbe 
moderate  members  of  a  Conservative  cabinet  appear  as  tbe  sac- 
cessors  of  Castlereagh  and  Percival ;  and  inherit  every  tradition 
of  horror  that  hangs  round  their  hated  names.  The  government 
may  attempt  to  speak  to  the  people  through  the  mediuflu  of  the 
public  press.  The  people  will  give  no  credit  to  any  statement 
contained  in  papers,  which  they  have  foimd  teeming  only  with 
insults  to  their  religion,  and  with  provocations  to  oppression; 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  look  on,  either  as  organs  of  their 
sworn  enemies,  or  at  the  best,  as  the  slavish  channels  of  sacces- 
sive  mistatements  and  delusions  put  forth  by  authority.  From 
the  Judicial  Bench,  and  the  subordinate  magistracy,  whom  they 
regard  as  the  ready  ministers  of  oppression,  and  willing  instro- 
ments  of  chicane  against  every  popular  right,  they  turn  as  from 
enemies  out  of  whose  lips  no  accents  but  those  of  cruelty  and 
guile  can  come.  If  the  government  relies  on  the  natural  inflo- 
ences  of  rank  and  property,  and  attempts  to  act  on  the  masses 
through  the  nobility  and  the  country  gentlemen,  it  will  find  that 
the  owners  of  the  soil  are  regarded  by  the  peasantry  with  that 
deep  hereditary  hatred  that  traces  back  every  title  to  land  to  the 
confiscations  of  Elizabeth,  of  Cromwell,  and  of  William,  and  the 
dispossession  of  the  ancient  and  native  proprietor  by  the  blood- 
stained and  heretical  stranger ; — a  hatred  that  has  l>een  accnmjh 
lating  fresh  force  during  the  long  period  in  which  landloidSf  a^ 
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log  themselves  of  the  rights,  have  forgotten  all  the  duties  of 
property ;  and  which  is  at  the  present  moment  aggravated  to  the 
utmost  intensity  by  those  measures,  which  the  helpless  popula- 
tion regard  as  part  of  a  systematic  plan  of  extermination,  dictated 
W  the  most  worthless  bigotry  or  the  most  sordid  self-interest* 
Titles,  which  elsewhere  inspire  respect  in  the  masses,  jar  on  the 
ear  of  the  native  Irishman  as  the  perpetual  records  of  what  he  is 
taught  to  consider  the  great  treason  of  the  Union.  The  clergy- 
man of  the  Established  Church,  regarded  by  him  as  the  most 
insulting  symbol  of  practical  usurpation,  and  as  the  neighbour 
with  whom  he  has  through  life  been  on  terms  of  the  most  un- 
ceasing and  bitter  warfare,  can  afford  no  aid  to  a  government 
desirous  of  communication  with  the  people.  When  it  descendti  to 
the  middle  classes — the  merchants,  the  professions,  the  trades- 
men, and  the  farmers — it  finds  itself  in  the  thick  of  party  warfare, 
and  is  instantly  repelled  by  the  most  violent  suspicions  and  pas- 
sions. Turn  on  what  side  it  may,  it  finds  that  long  misrule  and 
conflict  have  disorganized  every  natural  agency  and  influence  of 
civilized  society.  The  established  institutions,  and  the  various 
classes  and  ranks  which  elsewhere  connect  a  government  with 
the  people,  and  form  the  medium  through  which  it  maintains  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  them ;  in  Ireland  present  a  barrier 
through  which  no  peaceful  communication  can  penetrate. 
Standing  on  what  would  elsewhere  be  the  imposing  bulwarks 
of  aristocracy,  hierarchy,  and  magistracy,  the  government  appears 
to  the  Irish  as  only  placing  itself  in  a  position  of  uneauivocal 
hostility,  which  gives  to  all  its  acts  a  hostile  character.  Nor  can 
ita  words  explain  iu  acts.  It  speaks  in  vain  a  language  which 
the  Irish  people  will  not  even  attempt  to  understand ;  unless  it 
be  explained  by  the  only  interpreters  whom  it  trusts  or  compre- 
hends— the  as^tator,  or  the  pnest. 

It  is  only  through  the  agency  of  one  or  other  of  these  that  a 
government  can  act  on  the  Irish  Catholics.  When  Lord  Mvl- 
boume's  administration  undertook  the  enterprixe  of  conciliating 
their  affections  to  the  government  of  their  country,  it  appreciated 
the  difficulty  of  its  task,  h  did  not  imagine  that  it  was  to  cap- 
tirate  the  great  mass  of  the  populauon  by  a  mere  repetition  of  fine 
promises— often  before  made,  and  always  belied.  It  knew  that 
in  order  to  get  iu  intentions  appreciated  by  the  people,  and  its 
policy  carried  oat  by  its  aid,  it  must  employ  some  agency 
whicn  already  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  that  people,  and  by 
which  it  had  been  in  the  habit  of  being  directed.  To  find  sach 
in  agency  was  not  difficult.  The  Iri«h  Catholics  had  ibr  oKiTe 
thaa  hall  a  eentory  been  engaged  in  an  nneeafting  struggle 
against  the  govenment  for  toleration  and  equal  rigfata.     In  thm 
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coarse  of  that  struggle  tbey  had  gradually  consolidated  themselres 
into  a  great  national  party,  organized  on  a  system  ^hicfa  experience 
had  proved  to  be  most  efficient,  and  guided  by  leaders  who  had 
acquired  a  complete  influence  over  their  followers.  At  the  head 
of  these  Mr  O'Connell  exercised  a  more  undisputed  sway  than 
has  probably  ever,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  been  permanently 
wielded  by  any  popular  leader,  possessing  none  of  tne  authority 
of  recognized  office.  Under  him  a  host  of  minor  agitators, 
scattered  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland,  acted  on  the  people, 
and  executed  the  plans  which  he  dictated.  But  the  most  effi* 
cient  agents  of  agitation  were  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  who,  from 
Archbishop  down  to  humblest  Curate,  propelled  or  kept  back  the 
peasantry  by  that  influence  which  their  sacred  character,  and 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  feelings  of  the 
flocks,  place  in  their  bands.  A  more  perfect  organization  of 
irregular  power  never  was  established  in  any  country. 

1  aught  by  the  errors  of  his  predecessors.  Lord  Normanby 
knew  that  he  must  have  this  popular  power  either  hb  friend  or 
his  enemy.     The  Liberal  government  having  many  poblic  ob- 
jects in  common  with  the  popular  leaders,  he  determined,  as  hr 
as  their  roads  lay  together,  to  ally  himself  with  them,  and  to 
make  the  agency  of  agitation  subordinate  to  the  purposes  of 
government.    The  alliance  was  formed  on  the  usual  terms  of  poli- 
tical alliances ;  and  the  popular  leaders,  in  return  for  the  assist- 
ance which  their  influence  brought  to  the*  government,  received, 
as  is  usual,  all  the  support  which  could  be  given  by  its  cotdnte- 
nance,  its  authority,  and  its  patronage.     Above  all.  Lord  Nor- 
manby abandoned  the  childish  system  of  personal  spite  towards 
Mr  O'Connell,  whom  every  preceding  government  had  kept  at 
arm's-length,  on  the  plea  of  his  occasional  excesses;  but  in  reality 
from  a  feeling  of  petty  resentment  at  the  democratic  means  whicn 
he  had  so  successfully  organized  and  used  in  carrying  Catholic 
Emancipation.     On  the  whole,  no  government  was  ever  more 
faithfully  or  effectually  served  by  those  whom  it  set  about  con- 
ciliating in  a  rational  manner.     The  wide-spread  organisation, 
which  had  been  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  gO' 
vernment,  ranged  itself  under  its  orders,  and  worked  zealously 
for  its  ends.     Agitator  and  Priest,  from   Corn  Exchange,  and 
Hustings,  and  Altars,  for  the  first  time  opened  their  mouths  to 
exhort  the  people  to  trust  in  the  government;  and  not  merely  to 
obey  the  law,  but  to  love  it  and  aid  in  its  enforcement.     The  les- 
son, new  as  it  was,  was  received  with  implicit  acquiescence  by  the 
people,  when  it  issued  from  the  lips  of  those  whom  their  religious, 
or  national  feelings  taught  them  to  respect*     The  consequence 
was,  that  tranquillity  which  Ireland  has  enjoyed  for  the  last  six 
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yean;  whicli  initiated  her  into  tbe  blessings  of  good  govern- 
menty  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  order  and  justice, 
which  DO  triumph  of  a  hostile  faction  can  long  interrupt. 

This  plan  of  governing  Ireland  through  the  popular  leaders, 
terminated  with  the  overthrow  of  the  late  Ministry,  and  the  re- 
turn of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power,  at  the  head  of  a  party  whose 
capital  and  most  effective  charge  against  its  opponents  had  been 
the  alliance  with  0*Connell.  Even  were  a  less  wide  gulf  of 
hatred,  as  well  as  of  avowed  difference  of  political  ends,  existing 
between  the  present  Ministry  and  Mr  O'Connell,  a  union  be- 
tween them  would  be  so  discreditable,  that  we  may  fairly  view 
it  in  the  lifl'ht  of  an  impossibility.  The  only  existing  influence 
by  which  we  Irkh  people  can  l>e  acted  on — that  of  the  present 
popular  leaders,  through  whose  agency  the  late  Ministry  go- 
verned Ireland — is  therefore  not  only  unavailable  to  the  present 
Government,  but  must  be  regarded  as  arrayed  in  the  most  deter- 
mined opposition  to  it.  But  unless  some  other  agency  of  a 
popular  nature  can  be  jcalled  into  action  by  the  Government,  en- 
listed on  its  side,  and  rendered  a  counterpoise  to  the  existing  in- 
fluence of  the  popular  leaders,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  tranquil 
government  of  Ireland  under  the  Tories  will  be  impossible ;  that 
the  government  will  have  to  throw  itself  entirely  on  the  higher 
classes  in  Ireland,  or  the  hostility  which  the  middle  classes  of 
England  and  Scotland  may  be  brought  to  exhibit  towards  the 
Irisn ;  and  that  the  end  will  be,  that,  after  a  brief  period  of 
cajolery  and  vacillation,  the  government  will  fall  into  the  hands 
ol  some  one  or  other  of  the  sections  of  the  ascendency  party ; 
and  be  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  such  coercive  powers  as  sectarian 
and  national  prejudices  may  induce  the  British  majority  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  grant  to  the  executive.  But  this  is  re- 
verting to  the  old  state  of  anarchy  and  dang'er,  which  we  have 
previously  endeavoured  to  show  will  not  now-a-days  be  acquiesced 
in  by  the  public 

Leaving  Lord  Roden,  therefore,  and  his  Orangemen,  to  gloat 
over  visions  of  restored  Volunteers  and  Insurrection  Acts — leaving 
tbe  brawlers  of  the  party  to  amuse  themselves  with  tales  of  Lord 
De  Grey's  annihilating  O'ConneU's  influence,  by  the  equally 
ridiculous  means  of  impartiality  and  finery, — such  Conservatives 
as,  like  Lord  Alvanley,  venture  to  think,  employ  themselves  in 
endeavouring  to  discover  some  permanent  agency  of  a  popular 
character,  whereby  a  Conservative  government  may  act  on  the 
Irish  people.  Such  a  Government,  though  shrinking  from  any 
alliance  with  the  demagogue  of  the  hour,  would  be  eager  to 
bring  itself  into  cordial  co-operation  with  whatever  there  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  national  institution,  even  if  exbting  independently 
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of  the  State,  that  really  possesses  any  bold  on  the  public  mind; 
and  while  it  would  avail  itself  of  the  aid  of  any  such  power,  would 
endeavour,  as  far  as  it  could,  to  give  it  a  permanent  and  lecog- 
nized  character.  The  established  institutions  of  Ireland  evi- 
dently have  no  hold  on  the  country ;  but  the  functions  which 
they  should,  but  do  not,  discharge,  must  obviously  be  disehaiged 
by  some  bodies  of  a  corresponding  nature ;  and  if  the  institiitioDS 
established  by  law  do  not  answer  their  purpose,  die  Goveroment 
must  seek  to  avail  itself  of  such  irregular  institutions  as  the 
public  has,  by  its  own  voluntary  efforts,  raised  up  to  administer 
to  its  necessities. 

To  men  who  reason  in  this  way,  the  Catholic  Priesthood  of 
Ireland  naturally  suggest  themselves  for  the  purpose  required. 
Here  there  ensts,  already  organized,  an  agency  susceptible  of 
being  rendered  a  permanent  institution,  and  actually  possessii^ 
a  g^eat  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  It  is  an 
agency  of  a  kind  particularly  consonant  to  the  general  policy  of 
a  Conservative  government,  and  easilv  ccgnnected  with  the  State. 
No  doubt,  in  this  body,  as  in  every  priesthood,  there  exist  certain 
leanings  towards  that  state  of  ease,  security,  and  dignity,  which  is 
incident  to  such  a  connexion ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe^ 
that  the  plan  of  a  public  provision  for  them  would  find  great  favour 
with  some  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  and  Parochial  clergy  of  Ireland- 
It  is  also  evident,  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  Catholic  world 
would  be  in  its  favour ;  as  well  because  it  would  give  Uieir  faith  a 
more  dignified  and  acknowledged  position  in  a  portion  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  as  because  the  democratic  position  of  hostility  to  the 
government  of  their  country,  in  which  the  Irish  Priesthood  now 
stand,  is  very  inconsistent  with  the  usual  habits  and  feelings  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  are  all  on  the  side  of  a  most  inti- 
mate alliance  with  the  civil  power.  On  these  grounds,  it  seems 
that  the  true  policy  of  Government  would  certainly  be  that  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  existence,  power,  and  favourable  dispo- 
sitions, of  the  Priesthood ;  of  no  longer  acting  on  the  childish 
?lan  of  pretending  to  overlook  the  existence  of  the  real  deigy  of 
reland  ;  but  of  consolidating  and  regulating  that  influence,  and 
making  use  of  it  as  an  engine  of  state.  Here  is  a  power  exist- 
ing, which  is,  in  its  very  nature,  essentially  antagonistic  to  that 
democratic  influence,  into  an  unnatural  alliance  with  which  it  is 
forced  by  the  impolitic  course  hitherto  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, in  discouraging  and  disavowing  it ;  and  which  only  wants 
the  countenance  and  funds  of  the  Government,  speedily  to  ereot 
itself  into  a  machinery,  by  which  the  power  of  the  agitatois 
may  be  balanced ;  and  by  the  aid  of  which,  according  to  the 
most  approved  principles  of  aristocratic  policy,    the  commoa 
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people  may  be  kept  in  order.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  but 
common  sense  for  a  Conservative  government,  by  all  means  at 
its  command,  to  strengthen  and  organize  this  power,  and  enable 
it  to  follow  its  natnral  course  of  directing  itself  into  its  service. 
It  may  effect  this  end  by  adopting  the  chief  measures  suggested 
by  Lord  Alvanley;  namely,  the  taking  the  Priesthood  into  the 
pay  of  the  State,  and  estaolishing  such  friendly  communications 
with  the  Court  of  Rome,  as  shall  give  the  Government  a  real 
influence  over  the  appointment  of  the  Catholic  bishops  in  Ire- 
land. These  measures  combined,  would  certainly  have  the  effect 
of  placing  the  Irish  priests  very  much  under  that  control  of, 
and  responsibility  to  tne  Government,  from  which  Lord  Alvan- 
ley complains  that  they  are  now  totally  free.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  State  provision  for  them,  would,  at  any  rate, 
hare  the  effect  of  relieving  the  Priests  from  their  present  entire 
dependence  on  the  good-will  of  their  parishioners  for  their  very 
subsistence ;  and  consequently  of  enabling  them,  if  they  choose, 
to  run  counter  to  the  political  feelings  of  the  masses,  which  that 
state  of  dependence  now  prevents  their  doing.  On  the  Irish 
peasant  also,  it  would  have  the  most  beneficial  effect,  by  reliev- 
ing him  from  a  very  heavy  tax,  and  a  very  irresistible  creditor. 
It  would,  therefore,  remove  out  of  the  way  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment the  formidable  obstacle  of  the  present  hostility  of  the 
priesthood ;  it  would  do  away  with  the  scandal  and  danger  of  a 
clergy  wielding  the  most  powerful  spiritual  authority,  and  ezerci- 
aing  it  for  temporal  purposes,  without  any  responsibility  to  the 
civil  power ;  it  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  a 
desirable  and  effectual  engine  for  managing  the  Irish  people ; 
and  it  would  entitle  itself  to  the  good-will  of  that  people,  by 
the  removal  of  what  it  may  justly  regard  as  the  great  practical 
grievance  of  having  to  pay  for  two  churches  at  the  same  time. 

Such  are,  in  part,  the  reasonings  adduced  by  Lord  Alvanley, 
and  in  part  those  which  we  have  heard  advanced  by  a  great 
many  Conservatives,  in  behalf  of  the  payment  of  the  Irish 
priesthood  by  the  State;  and  of  other  mea^^ures  which  would 
Bare  the  effect  of  bringing  the  State  into  complete  and  avowed 
connexion  with  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact,  that,  since  the  accession  of  the  party  to  power, 
their  tone  towards  that  church  has  been  very  much  altered  for 
the  better ;  and  that  the  very  same  columns  which  used  to  teem 
with  the  coarsest  and  bitterest  denunciations  of  its  clergy,  now 
address  them  in  language  of  the  utmost  respect,  and  with 
overtures  of  conciliation.  The  project  of  an  alliance  between 
the  State  and  the  Catholic  clergy,  which  has  long  been  gaining 
grovnd  among  the  party,  now  appears  to  be  so  generally  regarded 
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with  favour,  that  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  it  would  imme- 
diately be  adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  them  in  ParliameDt, 
if  fear  did  not  prevent  them  from  following  their  inclinitiofns. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  the  tendency  to  such  a  coune 
is  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  the  really  thinking  and  moderate 
portion  of  the  party.  It  is  the  only  course  left  to  them  if  they 
purpose  to  govern  Ireland  peaceably,  and  have  not  the  preemp- 
tion to  imagine  they  can  attain  their  end  without  means.  They 
can  lead  the  people  quietly,  only  by  availing  themselves  of 
O'Connell's  influence ;  or  by  consolidating  the  Priesthood  into  a 
power  capable  of  coping  with  it,  and  ranging  that  power  oa  its 
own  side.  The  first  they  have  refused  to  do,  and  cannot  do; 
the  latter,  therefore,  is  the  only  alternative  left  them,  if  they  do 
not  contemplate  reverting  to  tne  old  system  of  disturbance  and 
coercion,  and  the  coming  to  Parliament  for  ten  thousand  addi- 
tional soldiers  to  enforce  the  old  Tory  policy  towards  Ireland. 

For  ourselves  we  will  confess,  that  the  plan  of  paying  the  Irish 
priesthood  is  one  which  we  are  inclined  to  view  with  favour, 
and  should  be  glad  to  think  practicable  at  present.  We  never 
met  with  a  rational  argument  for  a  connexion  between  Church 
and  State  in  any  country,  that  did  not  appear  to  us  to  tell  with 
especial  force  for  such  connexion  between  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  by 
any  express  warranty  of  Scripture,  nor  by  the  dictates  of  reli- 
gious feeling,  that  we  should  justify  the  establishment  by  law  of  a 
particular  creed  in  a  position  of  trust  and  influence,  and  the  en- 
dowment of  its  ministers  out  of  the  national  revenues ;  but  simply 
by  enlarged  views  of  political  expediency,  and  of  the  duties  of  an 
enlightened  government  towards  its  subjects.  We  defend  a 
Church  establishment  on  grounds  perfectly  opposed  to  those  of 
such  reasoners  as  Mr  Gladstone ;  wno  regard  it  as  a  kind  of  com- 
pliment due  from  the  civil  power  to  religious  truth,  and  as  a 
recognition  of  the  Almighty,  which  in  our  opinion  He  and  His 
Word  stand  in  no  need  of,  and  have  not  enjoined  upon  His  crea^ 
tures.  Our  Erastian  advocacy  is  grounded  on  nothing  but  a  con- 
viction of  the  immense  importance  to  any  people  of  that  religion, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  they  believe  to  be  true ;  and  whether 
it  happen  to  be  that  with  which  we  agree,  or  otherwise,  we  are 
equally  of  opinion  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  State  to  enter  into 
such  relations  with  the  Church  of  the  people,  as  shall  enable  it  to 
secure  to  its  subjects  the  due  administration  of  the  rites  of  their 
faith,  and  the  proper  teaching  of  its  doctrines.  It  is  still  further 
its  duty  to  do  so,  in  order  to  guard  the  people  against  that  abuse 
of  spiritual  influence,  of  which  every  clergy  is  liaole  to  be  gniltSTf 
unless  effiectually  controlled  by  some  responsibility  to  the  dvil 
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authority ;  and  in  order  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  that  clergy, 
and  restrain  it  from  any  occasional  tendency  to  a  mischievous 
fanaticism  in  the  doctrines  or  practices  which  it  may  inculcate. 
These  seem  to  us  the  two  grounds  on  which  a  rational  defence 
of  church  establishments  rests ;  the  necessity  of  providing, 
first,  an  adequate  supply  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people ; 
and  secondly,  an  efficient  control  over  the  Priesthood.  Both  these 
necessities  appear  to  us  to  exist  in  a  greater  degree  than  else- 
where in  Ireland ;  and  to  supply  them,  by  connecting  itself 
with  the  Church  of  the  people,  seems  therefore  to  be  more  impe- 
ratively there  than  elsewhere  the  duty  of  the  State. 

At  present  the  State  makes  no  provision  whatsoever  for  the 
8|»ritual  wants  of  the  Irish  people ;  and  those  liberal  endowments, 
wUefa  the  piety  of  former  times  provided  for  that  object,  it  has, 
itf  a  spirit  of  the  most  nefarious  disregard  of  the  feelings  and 
welfare  of  the  peoole,  directed  to  quite  another  purpose.  It  is 
true  that  it  maintains  what  it  calls  a  Church  establishment,  and 
pays  what  it  calls  a  national  Clergy ;  but  the  church  is  no  church 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  the  clergy  fulfil  none  of  those 
duties  towards  the  people,  for  the  discharge  of  which  a  clergy  is 
required  or  maintained.  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  therefore, 
Ireland  has  no  church  and  no  clergy  in  connexion  with  the 
State.  Yet,  there  exists  nowhere  a  people,  to  whom  the  adminis- 
tration of  religious  offices  is  matter  of  greater  moment ;  and  on 
whose  whole  course  of  life  and  conduct  religion  exercises  so  impor- 
tant an  influence.  In  the  comparatively  rude  and  backward  state  of 
Ireland — arising  from  its  deplorable  political  state,  from  the  absence 
of  large  towns,  manufactures,  and  trade,  and  from  the  barbarizing 
effect  of  the  relations  between  rich  and  poor — thecivilizing  influen- 
ces of  Religion  and  a  Church  are  those  to  which  society  would  most 
naturally  trust  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  progress  of 
the  people.  These  influences  the  State,  neglectful  of  every  duty 
towards  that  people,  has  refused  to  supply.  But  the  great  re- 
sources and  potent  machinery  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  have  enabled 
it  in  some  measure  to  supply  the  services  of  a  clergy,  adequate,  in 
point  of  numbers,  to  the  task  of  keeping  the  Irish  nation  within  the 
fold  of  Catholicism.  The  Irish  have  not  therefore  been  destitute 
of  sufficient  provision  for  their  spiritual  wants ;  but  the  whole  bur- 
den of  maintaining  the  expensive  establishment  which  is  re- 
quired for  the  country,  falls  in  the  shape  of  a  direct  tax  on  the 
peasantry ;  and  thus  the  poorest  agricultural  population  in  the 
empire,  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  national  funds  originally 
set  apart  for  their  behoof,  and  insulted  by  seeing  them  squander- 
ed before  theii  eyes  on  the  nuuntenance  of  what  they  regard  as 
an  heretical  usurpation,  are  compelled  to  protect  themselves  from 
absolute  spiritual  destitution,  by  submitting  to  a  direct  taxation 
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for  their  religious  establishments,  to  which  no  other  part  of  the 
empire  is  suQected. 

But  the  worst  result  of  this  system  is,  that  the  Priesthood  thus 
maintained  without  the  aid  of  the  State  is  necessarily  free  from 
its  control.  The  Government  has  no  voice  in  the  appointment 
of  the  parochial  or  of  the  dignified  clergy.  It  has  no  power  to  keep 
them  up  to  their  duty,  or  to  restrain  them  from  exceeding  it 
It  has  no  means  of  discouraging  turbulent  conduct,  dangerous 
doctrine,  or  fanatical  practices;  and  none  of  holding  out  en- 
couragements to  unobtrusive  zeal  and  moderation.  The  revenues, 
consideration,  and  power  of  the  priesthood,  depend  on  their 
keeping  up  the  zeal  of  their  flocks  by  constantly  practising  on 
their  hopes  and  fears.  They  have  undoubted  merit  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  sacred  offices,  and  of  the  civil  duties  thrown  on 
them  by  their  position,  at  once  of  inferiority  and  equality  towards 
their  flocks,  who  revere  and  yet  confide  in  them.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  accused  of  encouraging  numerous  superstitious  obser- 
vances, of  enjoining  penances  and  pilgrimages,  and  of  asserting 
the  most  terrible  dominion  over  the  souls  of  the  laity.  From 
this  cause,  operating  on  a  peculiarly  excitable  peasantry,  pos- 
sessing little  knowledge  of  their  own,  and  scarcely  any  aid  from 
a  higher  or  middle  class  willing  to  protect  them,  the  Catholicism 
of  Ireland  is  generally  said  to  be  defaced  by  superstitions  exploded 
in  more  civilized  Catholic  countries;  and  to  be  degraded  by  a 
peculiarly  abject  submission  to  the  priesthood.  This  is  the  cer- 
tain result  of  the  anomalous  position  of  the  Catholic  church 
in  Ireland ;  which  combines  all  the  alleged  mischiefs  of  the  volun- 
tary system,  with  those  to  which  men  are  exposed  from  the  skil- 
fully devised  machinery  of  the  Romish  church.  And  all  this  is 
attributable  to  the  absurd  principle  on  which  the  Government 
has  acted,  in  keeping  aloof,  with  conscientious  horror,  from  the 
real  ^^fgy  of  its  Irish  subjects ;  and  so  leaving  that  people  ex- 
posed lo  the  unchecked  sway  of  a  powerful  and  actively- worked 
system  of  Priestcraft. 

To  us  it  has  always  appeared,  that  the  principle  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  his  friends  is  not  merely  erroneous,  but  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  true  one.  The  State,  they  say,  should  connect 
itself  with  none  but  the  true  religion.  The  State,  we  say,  should 
connect  itself  with  whatever  is  the  religion  of  the  people.  If 
that  religion  be  true,  the  connexion  is  necessary  and  desirable ; 
but  if,  unhappily,  the  religion  be  false  and  mischievous,  the  con- 
nexion is  even  more  desirable  and  urgent.  The  more  false 
the  doctrines  of  a  church,  the  more  corrupt  its  practice,  the  more 
powerful  for  mischief  its  system  of  government — the  more  neces- 
sary that  that  church  and  its  ministers  should  be  brought  under 
the  control  of  some  civil  authority,  which  would  thereby  be 
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check  their  excesses,  and  guard  their  flocks  from  their 

The  civil  power  is  seldom  required  to  interfere, 

ure  to  the  people  that  public  benefit  which  must 

'Oral  teaching  of  the  true  religion  ;  but  in  order 

*t  good  wmch  may  be  derived  from  the  moral 

"V.  fJBilse  religion,  the  hands  of  its  clergy  often 

.igthened  by  extrinsic  aid.  The  priests  of  a  sound 
..iparativelv  little  watching;  as  the  elevating  influence 
^ccrines  would  indispose  them  to  have  recourse  to  impos- 
«  undue  stimulants,  in  order  to  excite  the  zeal  of  their  flocks. 
,ut  the  priests  of  false  religions  must  be  constantly  and  closely 
looked  after,  lest  insensibly  we  find  them  encouraging  a  tendency 
to  superstition,  and  degrading  their  faith  in  order  to  minister  to 
the  fancies  and  passions  of  an  ignorant  people.   A  clergy  putting 
forth  modest  pretensions,  and  incapable  by  its  organization  of 
making  sudden  and  serious  encroachments  on  the  people,  need 
excite  comparatively  little  of  the  jealousy  of  the  civil  power. 
It  is  where  the  clergy  puts  forth  inordinate  claims,  is  imagined 
to  possess  especial  authority  over  the  eternal  welfare  of  its  flock, 
SLEid  is  so  skilfully  organized  as  to  possess  great  power  of  carry- 
ing* bad  designs  into  efiect,  that  the  State  is  bound  to  be  on  the 
aler^  and  interpose  to  prevent  the  souls  of  its  subjects  being 
Bubjugated  by  priestcraft.     Our  very  dread,  therefore,  of  some 
of  the  doctrines,  and  of  the  organisation  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
induces  us,  wherever  its  doctrines  constitute  tl^  faith  of  a  nation, 
to  be  peculiarly  anxious  that  its  Priesthood  should  be  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Government  of  that  nation.     Without  meaning 
any  disrespect  to  its  tenets,  or  confounding  the  abuses  grafted  on 
them  by  popular  ignorance  or  priestly  fraud,  with  the  real  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  we  cannot  but  consider  some  of  them  as  liable 
to  more  easy,  more  extensive,  and  more  deg^rading  perversion, 
th»n  any  of  those  of  the  Reformed  Churches.     Their  ecclesias- 
tical machinery  is  the  most  perfectly  contrived  of  any  in  the 
world*     Their  Priests  claim  a  more  complete  dominion  over 
mens'  souls,  and  move  them  by  more  irresistible  influences,  than 
mxtj  other  Christian  clergy.    For  these  very  reasons — on  account 
of  the  greater  £scilities,  and  the  more  powerful  effects  of  the 
abuse  of  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  influenoe  in  the  Catholic,  than 
xEk  Other  churches — ^we  feel  far  more  anxiety  where  the  people 
i«    Catholic,   than  in  the  case  of  Protestants,   that  the    State 
should  be  in  connexion  with  the  Church.     The  generally  higher 
intelligence  and  education  of  Protestant  populations — the  checks 
exercised  on  eadli  other  by  the  various  sects  into  which  Protest- 
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antisBi  in  sUre  to  6pli(>-^and  the  comparatirely  imperfect  madii- 
itery  of  ProtesUnt  diarche»^-^roi8h  such  a  tecuiitj  with  regpfd 
lo  ihemi  that  we  fed  no  ffrent  alarm  when  we  see  them  tinc«a- 
trolled  bjr  the  ciril  power^  But  tlie  State  muit  never  loie 
Btght  of  a  priesthood  wbiohi  while  it  wields  the  powers  of  the  Kejs 
and  the  Confessional^  exercises  them  in  sabordioation  to  a  Poieifn 
Dominion^  existing  independentlj  of  political  arrang enents  and 
municipal  laws^  and  asserting  exclusive  claims  to  sfHritual  alie- 
-  giance,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  is  ever  ready  to  encroaefa  on  the 
domain  of  the  civil  power.  Such  a  priesthood  it  cannot  too  as- 
siduously endeavour  to  wean  from  foreign  influences^  or  be  too 
eareful  in  binding  to  itself  by  the  bonds  of  pecuniary  interest. 

But  our  purpose  is  not  merely  that  of  neutralinng  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  Irish  priesthood  {  we  think  that  a  wiae  govemmtat 
would  endeavour  to  render  it  permanently  available  for  its  own 
purposes*  It  is  not  verv  consonant  widi  oar  genend  views,  to 
recommend  ecclesiasticai  agency  for  the  government  of  men. 
But  there  has  been,  in  every,  country,  aome  period  at  which  the 
influence  of  the  priesthood  over  the  popular  mind  has  been  audi, 
that  no  great  political  effe^ete  could  be  brought  about  without 
their  cooperation.  Though  we  are  now  near  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century^  Ireland  is,  owing  to  English  misgovemmeot, 
in  a  state  in  which  the  agency  of  the  priesthood  is  the  only  perma- 
nent one  through  which  we  can  at  present  hope  to  act  effisctually  on 
the  people ;  for  the  influence  of  the  Irish  priest  is  one  derived  net 
solelj — perhaps  not  even  in  chief  part — from  his  sacred  cfaaraicter, 
but  from  bis  connexion  bv  race  with  the  oppressed  maas  of  the 
people.    <  There  is/  as  has  been  well  observed^  *  Httle  amai- 

*  gamation  of  race  in  Ireland.    There  is  a  ruling  caste,  and 

*  a  nation  of  cultivators  of  the  earthy  steeped  in  poverty,  to 

*  whom  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  ground  is  necessary  as  a 
<  means  of  existence ;  and  who^  from  tfaeil*  excessive  tiunsbem, 

*  Bnd  the  compeiition  to  which  it  leads,  are  entirely  at  the  mercy 

*  of  the  landlords.     The  priest  is  the  natural  leader  of  this  un- 
'  fortunate  race.     He  h  of  the  same  blood,  syunpttliiiies  with 

*  them  in  all  theirmflerhigs^  learns  their  circumstances,  and  fipoati 

*  his  intelligence  is  able  to  counsel  them  in  ail  their  difficulties. 

*  The  Protestant  chureh  and  Protestant  landlord  are  viewed  as 

*  enemies  by  the  Catholic  priest  and  GathoKc  peasant.     The 

*  sense  of  oppresrion  is  at  the  heart  of  hot*."*     It  is  not  merely 


•  We  extrtct  this  froiii  to  article,  showing  great  abfMty  and  know- 
ledge of  Ireland,  in  the  Morning  Chftmich  of  4tli  ]>ece&iber  1«4I^ 
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Ihe  priesti  therefore,  with  his  sacred  ioflaeocet  hot  the  witi^ 
leader  of  the  wUive  race  in  every  parish,  that  would  be  won  over  ti^ 
the  government  by  the  eonoUiation  of  the  clergy ;  and,  by  gaj^T 
ing  possession  of  the  clergy,  the  government  would  gain  over  tp 
itself  not  merely  one  important  portion  of  those  by  whom  the 
confidence  of  the  Irish  people  is  at  present  enjoyed,  bqt  thi^t 
portion  of  it  which  must  necessarily  possess  the  most  permanent 
influence.  One  popular  leader  may  die,  and  another  may  lose 
his  power ;  and  the  alliance  formed  with  a  party  now  enjoying 
popular  finvour,  may  be  reifdered  useless  to-morrow  by  some 
change  in  the  tide  of  opinioQ,  But  a  priesthood  swu^iug  the 
minds  of  the  population  by  the  influence  of  relig^w,  as  well  MS 
thoee  of  race,  kindred,  neighbourhood,  and  community  of  feel- 
ing, wields  the  durable  power  that  institutions  surviving  through 
successive  generations  continue  to  draw  from  sources  of  human 
feeling  so  universal  and  so  lasting. 

All  these  considerations  induce  us  to  lean  with  great  favour  to 
the  plan  of  paying  the  Irish  |Hiests ;  and  the  wisdoo^  of  such  a 
plan  might  be  illustrated  by  the  successful  resi^lt  of  similar  me%> 
sures  in  Canada,  in  Belgium,  and  in  Prussia.  But  we  will  not 
take  up  the  time  of  our  readers  with  any  further  speculations  on 
the  beneficial  results  of  a  plan  which  it  appears  to  us  perfectly 
chimerical  to  propose  to  carry  into  effect  at  the  present  time,  ana 
in  the  mode  now  suggested  ;  and  which,  if  adopted  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  such  mode,  would,  we  are  persuaded,  entirely 
fail  of  producing  any  of  the  results  contemplated  either  by  our^ 
selves  or  any  of  its  Conservative  advocates.  It  is  equally  useless 
to  think  of  getting  the  assent  of  the  legislature  given  to  it,  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  English  mind ;  or  of  the  experiment,  if 
triea,  being  allowed  to  succeed,  if  carried  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  Mr  O' Council,  and  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  diminifhing 
the  influence  of  the  popular  party. 

We  do  not  wish  to  taunt  llord  Alvanley,  or  the  other  moderate 
Conservatives,  with  their  past  sins,  in  order  to  thwart  them  in  |l 
liberal  purpose;  but  we  must  say,  that  the  feeling  which  his 
£riends  have  fi>r  the  last  six  years  been  too  successfufiy  labouring 
to  excite  throughout  the  country,  must  be  fatal  to  the  chance  ot 
hie  getting  the  public  assent  to  the  scheme  on  which  he  seems  to 
have  set  lus  heart.  The  great  stalking-horse  of  the  party  during 
that  period  has  been  the  fear  of  popery ;  and  though  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  majority,  or  any  tniog  approaching  the  majority, 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  are  animated  by  filings  of  hoe- 
tility  to  the  Irish  people  and  their  religion,  vet  quite  a  sufficient 
portion  of  the  party  in  power  have  been  worked  up  to  a  pitch  ^ 
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exdtement  on  the  subject,  to  render  it  impossible  for  a  plan  like 
the  one  in  quesdon  to  be  carried,  without  a  complete  breaking 
up  of  existing  parties*     Lord   Roden,  and  the   Tory  newsot- 
pers,  haTe  already  given  clear  indications  of  the  outcry,  which 
a  large  section  of  the  party  would  raise  against  the  adoptioo 
of  it  by  the  government  which  they  laboured  so  hard  to  briofr 
in:  the  clamour  of  Exeter  Hall  would  be  such  as  peaceable 
men  can  hardly  conceive ;  and  its  supporters,  in  canvassing  at 
another  general  election,  would  hardly  venture  again  to  have 
the  Bible  carried  at  the  head  of  a  solemn  procession  of  the  free* 
mea  whom  they  had  bribed.     The  politicians  who  thought  it  a 

Seat  stroke  of  cunning  to  get  up  this  fanatical  folly  throughout 
e  country,  did  not  intend  it  to  last  long  enough  to  thwart  them 
in  the  course  which  they  might  find  it  necessary  to  take,  after  they 
had  obtained  power.     But  the  feelings  which  they  have  wan- 
tonly excited  by  their  delusions,  are  not  to  be  allayed  as  easily 
ng  ^ey  have  been  called  into  activity.     Irrational  as  they  are, 
tbey  ^®  deep  and  earnest :  and  the  foolish  but  sincere  people 
who  are  impelled  by  them,  will  not  suppress  them  to  suit  the 
purposes  of  politicians.     Without  the  cordial  and  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  Liberal  party,  any  proposal  for  the  payment  of  the 
Irish  priests  would  be  easily  defeated  by  the  furious  opposition 
•^th  ^hich  the  sincere  bigots  would  meet  it ;  and  on  grounds 
entirely  contrary  to  theirs,  we  feel  convinced,  that  very  few  of 
the  Liberal  party  would  think  it  right  to  support  such  a  plan, 
undet  circumstances  such  as  those  in  which  it  would  be  brought 
forward*    Just  as  the  retribution  would  be,  if — in  attempting  to 
govern  on  those  principles  of  liberality  and  justice,  on  which 
^ne  the  affadrs  of  the  united  kingdoms  can  now  be  safely  and 
-jgi^cefttUy  administered — a  Tory  Ministry  should  be  thwarted,  by 
thebigotry  that  its  members  called  into  action  in  order  to  obtain 
lower ;  we  should  grieve  if,  through  such  cause,  any  scheme  of 
%acti<»l  good,  proposed  even  by  the  worst  of  parties,  should  fail 
^f  being  sanctioned  by  the  legislature.     But  we  should  not  now 
Z^fftti  the  interposition  of  this  obstacle,  because  we  feel  fully 
![!!fured,  that  the  scheme,  if  brought  forward,  would  be  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  Mr  O'Connell  and  the  whole  popular  party 
?  Ireland ;  and  because  we  are  convinced  that,  if  carried  into 
Uw  in  spite  of  their  opposition,   it  would   be  frustrated  by 
itcir  influence— be  productive  of  none  of  the  good  effects  anuci- 
^tcd  from  it— and  probably  deeply  impair  the  useful  mfluence 
irhich  to  a  certain  degree  the  priesthood  now  exercise ;  and  that 
itB  present  faUure  would  prevent  its  h^eafter  having  a  fcirer  tnal 
,inder  more  fevourable  auspices. 
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For  it  seems  to  us  to  be  quite  an  error  to  suppose  that  there  is, 
in  fieiet,  any  alternative  between  governing  Ireland  by  means  of 
Mr  O'Connell,  and  governing  it  by  means  of  the  Priesthood.  The 
establishment  of  a  State  provision  for  the  latter,  cannot  be  carried 
into  effect  without  the  consent  of  the  former.  With  it,  and  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  imaginable,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  much  delicacy  to  effect  the  connexion  aimed  at,  with- 
out shaking  the  confidence  of  the  peasantry  in  the  Priesthood, 
and  consequently  destroying  the  influence  of  the  latter.  The 
writer,  from  whom  we  have  before  quoted,  seems  to  think  that 
there  is  much  more  than  religion  in  the  matter ;  that  the  priest's 
influence  springs,  in  far  the  largest  proportion,  from  his  being 
engaged  in  a  common  struggle  with  the  peasantry  against  the 
same  oppressors ;  that  the  very  fact  of  his  being  found  arrayed 
on  the  side  of  the  aristocracy,  would  deprive  him  of  the  main 
hold  which  he  now  has  on  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  that, 
if  the  government  should  gain  merely  his  clerical  influence  with- 
out that  derived  from  his  present  social  position,  it  would,  at  much 
expense  and  risk  of  failure,  have  got  bold  of  a  very  powerless 
engine.     Were  the  proposition,  he  says,  '  to  be  acceded  to  by 

*  the  Irish  clergy,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  would  lose 
'  the  power  which  they  now  possess  over  their  flocks*  That 
'  power  is  founded  on  a  conviction  entertained  by  the  Irish  peo- 
*'  pie,  that  it  is  wielded  for  their  protection.     A  priesthood  paid 

*  by  the  Saxons  would  cease  to  be  an  Irish  priesthood/ 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  difficulty  is  here  stated  some- 
what too  highly ;  and  that,  if  the  popular  leaders  were  to  approve 
of  the  payment — were  to  represent  it  to  the  people  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  their  religion  and  nation,  and  point  out  to  the  peasant 
the  pecuniary  saving  of  the  priests'  dues,  as  a  benefit  for  which 
he  snould  be  thanknil  to  the  munificence  of  the  government — 
the  minds  of  the  Irish  would  gradually  become  recondled  to  the 
new  state  of  things,  and  the  priests  retain  much  of  their  present 
inflaence  after  becoming  connected  with  the  State.    The  priest- 
hood  would  thus,  in  course  of  time,  become  an  independent  and  per* 
manent  institution,  possessing  great  influence,  and  using  it  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order.     But  it  is  one  thine  avaiUn^^  yourself  of 
the  power  of  an  existing  institution  to  help  the  State  m  grappling 
with  difficulties  as  they  may  arise,  and  to  counterbalance  the  in- 
flaence of  agitators  that  may  hereafter  raise  their  heads ;  and 
quite  another  thing  to  create  an  institution  in  the  midst  of  diffi- 
colties,  to  cope  with  an  agitation  already  powerful.    At  present, 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  the  connexion  between  the  State  and 
the  Catnolic  Church  in  defiance  of  the  agitators,  and  for  the 
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avowvdparpoeeofsuppresstngtiieirpowen  Theysofconney  weaU 
do  their  almost  to  prevent  the  hostile  scheme  from  evor  injoting 
them,  by  emshing  it  in  its  rery  eommenoement.     From  thefint 
moment  of  its  being  broached,  the  plan  wonld  be  denounced  s« 
the  latest  and  craftiest  of  the  plots  of  England  against  the  libtf- 
ties  and  religion  of  Ireland.     The  Protestant  enemy,  it  would 
be  said,  is  now  endearonring  to  deprire  the  Irish  Catholics  of 
their  priesthood,  by  means  of  a  wholesale  system  of  bribery.     A 
violent  feeling  of  scorn  and  abhorrence  woald  be  raised  against 
the  false  priest,  who  should  sell  his  God  and  his  country  for  the 
gold  of  the  Saxon  heretic ;  and  those  who  should  spom  the  base 
temptation  would  be  honoured  by  their  countrymen,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  suffer  for  their  pious  refusal  of  the  wages  of  apoatacy. 
The  result  would  be,  that  the  priests  paid  by  the  Oovemment 
would  be  as  much  loathed  by  the  peasantry,  as  the  Constitotionai 
priests  of  the  Revolution  were  by  all  the  religious  portion  of  the 
French  people.     Their  ministrations  would  be  snunned,  their 
lives  would  hardly  be  safe,  and  their  influence  absolutely  de- 
«troyed»     These  considerations  would  probably  deter  the  greater 
portion  from  coming  into  the  scheme  at  all,  accepting  the  money, 
or  having  any  communication  with  ^e  Oovemment.     Some, 
"who  might  be  disposed  to  encounter  even  these  dangers^  if  they 
Muld  rely  on  the  permanence  of  the  provision,  would  reasonably 
dread  that    their  individual   adhesion  would   not  prevent  the 
failure  of  the  plan ;  that,  if  it  failed,  the  Government  would  not 
very  hmg  go  on  incurring  the  useless  expense ;  and  that  they, 
after  ha^ng  broken  with  their  own  people^  would  be  deserted 
by  those  who  had  seduced  them.    Those,  whaterer  their  num- 
ber, who  might,  after  all,  be  tnduced  to  connect  themselves  with 
the  Government,  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  immediately  de- 
serted by  their  flocks  :  in  the  excitement  of  the  time,  their  places 
woald  easily  be  supplied  by  others ;  and  the  heated  feeHngs  ef 
the  peasantry  woBld  ensure  the  dieerfiil  pa3rment  of  the  dues  by 
which  the  priest  is  now  supported.     No  good  end  would  be  an- 
swered ;  no  tranquillizing  influence  wouhi  be  established ;  ao- 
otber  and  fearful  oourae  of  heart-burning,  disaffection,  and  outn^ 
would  be  added  to  those  which  existed  pveviously.     The  state  of 
Ireland  wouM  instantly  grow  wotve  than  befof« ;  and  the  sdieme 
would  speedily  be  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  dii^st  in  Ekigland, 
and  its  abrupt  abandonment.     The  character  of  the  priesthood 
would  have  been  lowered-* their  useful  tnflaenee  impaiiod — their 
fenatieiskn  and  disaflection  augmented ;  the  powcar  of  their  reh- 
gion  to  vestrain  the  Irish  CatMios  from  crime,  wouM  have  been 
:«Miewhat  weakMed;  the  agitainra  woidd  iwro  |;ai>dl  «  fM 
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trimnpb,  ftnd  hav^  implanted  io  the  minds  of  their  countrymeq 
another  deep  and  lasting  cause  of  hatred  against  England ;  and 
the  plan  of  connexion  between  the  State  and  the  Priesthood 
having  thus  been  rendered  odious  to  the  people,  and  discredited 
by  foilure,  could  never  be  tried  again. 

By  those  who  have  taken  their  notions  of  the  unbounded 
power  of  the  Irish  priests  from  the  absurd  exaggerations  whicl^ 
It  has  for  many  years  suited  the  Anti-Cfitholic  pi^tv  to  put  forthf 
these  anticipations,  that  victory  could  remain  witn  the  agitators 
in  a  contest  with  the  priests,  will  doubtless  appear  very  unfounded? 
But  they  are  founded  on  experience  of  what  has  actually  been  the 
lesult  of  similar  contests;  and  that  result  has  invariably  been,  that 
the  priest  has  been  forced  along  by  the  agitators,  and  compelled 
to  become  their  tool.  When  Mr  0*Connell  first  commenced  that 
•gitauon  on  a  great  scale,  by  which  Emancipation  was  carried, 
the  great  body  of  the  priests  were  opposed  to  pirn.  He  appealed 
to  the  people ;  the  people  followed  nim,  and  forced  the  priests  to 
ga  along  with  them  i  and  the  priests,  yielding  to  the  streami  made 
•  virtue  of  necessity,  and  became  emciept  agents  of  agitation* 
The  same  thing  occurred  immediately  after  the  passing  o7  Eman* 
dpation,  on  O'ConneU's  determining  to  continue  agitation.  And 
ifp  when  his  power  was  young,  and  bis  influence  comparatively 
insecure,  the  priesthood  were  forced  to  b^nd  to  his  will,  there  i« 
lUtle  likelihood  of  their  now  successfully  encountering  him,  witb 
it  ca«se  of  quarrel  that  would  give  them  a  discreditaUe  air  of  in- 
terested servility,  and  subject  them  to  the  suspicion  of  a  base 
Irenson  to  their  religion  and  their  country* 

Bui  do  we,  for  these  reasoas,  abandon  our  previously  expressed 
ppinion  of  the  policy  of  attempting  to  establish  a  permanent  State 
provision  for  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  people  ?  By  no  means :  we 
•Ull  think  it  most  tfmro&b^properly  set  about,  we  trust  it  Bright 
W  found  practicabkf  But  the  attempt  must  not  be  made  in  a 
wurit  of  paltry  hostility  to  Mr  0*Connell :  the  first  essential  to 
the  success  of  a  scheme  so  bold,  and  so  replete  with  unavoidable 
diffieulliett  is  to  secure  to  it  the  full  assent  of  the  leaders  of  th^ 
pop^ler  party  in  Ireland.  This  it  would  not  be  impossible  to 
aecure,  if  the  attempt  were  made  in  the  right  way.  In  1825,  the 
.  Irish  would  r^Uy  have  aavnted  to  the  payment  »t  their  cleray, 
an  a  ceooemitanl  of  Emancipation ;  Dr  Doyle  and  others  had 
^poUkly  stated  their  approval  of  it,  and  Mr  0'G>nQell,  we 
believe,  had  pledmd  himself  to  its  support*  Again,  if  it  had  been 
taken  up  by  the  Covenuneot  at  thf  time  of  the  publication  of  Mr 
Sn»ior'a  exMllent  pamphlet  on  ^National  Property,'  in  18}&, 
jis  which  U  wpi  iMpwigly  Md  $ifly  fulvnc^tcdt  v#  beUevn  it  night 
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liave  been  carried.  But  it  pleased  the  party  tlien  and  now  in 
power,  instead  of  so  doing,  to  raise  such  a  flame  of  bigolry  through* 
out  the  country,  as  prevented  not  only  themselves,  but  any  others, 
from  being  able,  with  any  tolerable  chance  of  success,  to  propose 
any  rational  measures  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Catholics.  If 
they  would  now  revert  to  this  most  desirable  scheme^  they  must 
co-operate  with  Mr  CConnelh  But  this  they  cannot  do;  and 
to  their  incompatibility  with  Mr  O'Connell,  Lord  AlvMiley  must 
be  content  to  see  all  chance  of  his  views  bdng  acted  upon,  aam- 
ficed. 

The  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Mr  O'Connell  that  have  actuated 
our  public  men  since  the  Emancipation  Bill,  seem  to  as  to  be 
the  main  cause  of  the  present  difficulty  of  governing  Ireland. 
The  very  hour  of  that  gr^it  victory  was  chosen  to  affront  him,  by 
the  unjust  and  purposeless  annoyance  of  nullifying  his  election 
for  Clare ;  and  from  that  time  down  to  Lord  Norraanby 'b  adminis- 
tration, other  administrations  have  appeared  to  consider  it  a  point 
of  honour  to  hold  him  at  arm*s  length ;  to  run  counter  to  his  re> 
commendations ;  to  provoke  him  to  violence  ;  to  take  advantage 
of  his  every  rash  act  and  coarse  phrase,  in  order  to  denounce  hiai 
to  the  people  of  England ;  and,  instead  of  making  his  influence 
serviceable  to  the  government,  to  endeavour,  by  systemade  but 
fruitless  efforts,  to  destroy  it.  And  the  manly  and  rational  ex- 
planation which  we  always  get  of  a  line  of  conduct  towards  him, 
which  gives  a  bad  direction  to  the  whole  policy  pursued  in  Ir^ 
land,  b  always,  forsooth,  that  he  has  declared  himself  favourable 
to  some  wild  scheme  or  another,  which  is  never  likely  to  come 
practically  in  question — has  said  something  which  is  not  true — 
or  has  called  some  great  nobleman  ugly  names.  We  tell  Lord 
Alvanley  and  his  friends,  that  while  the  present  policy  of  the 
government  is  dictated  by  motives  so  childish,  it  is  in  vain  for 
them  to  devise  schemes  of  permanent  operation  and  utility.  All 
will  be  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  the  one  person  who  now, 
and  most  naturally,  wields  alone  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
people  whom  he  hiu  elevated  into  a  naium.  And  we  shall  think 
such  plans  as  the  one  now  before  us  worthy  of  serious  support, 
when  we  find  the  proposal  of  them  precedea  by  the  conciliation 
of  the  only  man  who  can  give  them  a  chance  of  being  carried 
into  effect.  Those  who  aspire  to  the  character  of  wise  states- 
men, must  bring  themselves,  at  the  outset,  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
their  petty  spites  to  the  interests  of  the  empire. 

There  is  one  portion  of  Lord  Alvanley's  recommendaticHis, 
which  might  with  safety  and  good  result  be  carried  into  effect 
inunediately.    That  is  the  proposal  of  entering  into  regular 
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diplomatic  relations  with  the  Court  of  Rome.  By  this  means 
the  government  of  the  country  would  get  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
fluence in  the  nomination  of  the  Catholic  Bishops,  and  in  the 
general  arrangements  of  the  Catholic  church  tnroughout  the 
empire ;  for  this  is  a  matter  affecting  not  merely  Ireland,  but 
every  portion  of  the  empire  where  the  Catholics  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  have  an  ecclesiastical  organization*  In  Lower 
Canada  especially,  where  the  Catholic  church  is  established  and 
endowed  by  law,  experience  has  shown  how  advantageous  to  the 
government  it  would  be  to  get  some  indirect  control  over  the 
clergy*     The  influence  of  the  parochial  priesthood  has  there  been 

fenerally  exerted  to  good  purpose  in  behalf  of  the  royal  authority, 
(ut  there  have,  nevertheless,  sometimes  been  bad  influences  at 
work  among  the  clergy  ;  and  our  Government  has  felt  how  im- 
portant, at  critical  junctures,  it  might  have  been  to  get  a  hint 
from  Rome  to  a  refractory  Bishop.  Still  more  important  would 
it  have  been,  in  cases  of  vacant  Bishoprics,  had  our  relations  with 
the  Pope  enabled  us  to  suggest  a  proper  appointment,  or  prevent 
a  bad  one.  But  there,  a  combination  of  ancient  prejudices,  with 
some  modem  gleams  of  common  sense,  presents  a  singular  anomaly; 
for  we  recognise  and  pay  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  province,  but 
refuse  to  get  the  fair  return  for  our  liberality,  in  the  shape  of  a 
control  over  clerical  appointments ;  they  being  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pope,  and  disposed  of  without  reference  to  the 
wishes  of  our  government,  which  never  communicates  with  him. 
To  allow  the  existence  of  a  Catholic  Priesthood  in  our  empire, 
and  refuse  to  communiotte  with  its  Head,  is  to  allow  the  existence 
of  that  clerical  power  which  most  of  all  needs  control,  and  to 
refuse  ourselves  all  means  of  controlling  it*  Lord  Alvanley's 
suggestion  would  remove  this  anomaly,  and  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 
gc^-wiU  by  all  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects. 
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Art.  IX. — Marriage — The  LnherUance — Destiny;  or  the  Chief  $ 
Daughter.  New  EdidooS)  Revised  by  the  Author.  3  vok, 
12mo.  London:  1841.  (Forming  Vols.  83,  84,  85  of 
Bentley's  ^  Standard  Novels/) 

Tl^B  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  republication  of  these  noveb 
^^  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form,  less  to  do  an  act  of  jus- 
tice  to  their  amiable  and  distinguished  authoressy  than  to  repair 
an  omission  to  which  our  critical  conscience  pleads  guilty.  To 
one  whose  works  have  already  taken  an  honourable  place  in  tbs 
literature  of  the  country,  the  approbation  of  a  Critical  Journal  is 
of  little  moment ;  its  disapprobation  perhaps  of  still  less ;  but  we 
should  regret  on  our  own  account,  if  another  opportunity  should  be 
suffered  to  pass,  without  recording  our  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
esteem  for  one  who  has  added  so  much  to  our  picture  gallery  of 
original  character,  and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  innocent  en- 
joyment, without  admitting  an  image  or  a  sentiment  which  evea 
a  Christian  moralist  could  disapprove.  Yet  these  works  are  troly 
Novels,  not  ^  dramatic  sermons,'  in  the  manner  of  Coslebs; — ifaey 
are  pervaded  not  so  mudi  by  the  form  as  by  the  spirit;  of  reli*- 
gion  ; — not  paraded  in  the  conventional  language  oif  a  sect,  but 
appearing  as  a  natural  spring  of  action  in  the  characters — a  source 
of  consolation,  endurance,  or  improvement. 

These  novels  made  their  appearance  while  the  public  mind 
was  fascinated  by  the  brilliant  fictions  of  Scott — succeeding  each 
other  with  a  rapidity  which  suggested  the  idea  rather  of  oreadoii 
than  of  composition — combining  more  of  those  higher  qualities 
of  mind  which  are  seldom  found  in  unison,  and  appealing  to  a 
more  varied  class  of  feelings  than  any  works  of  fiction  since  the 
days  of  Shakspeare.  To  find  patient  audience,  even  after  a  well- 
graced  actor  leaves  the  stage,  is  proverbially  not  an  easy  task ;  but 
to  tread  the  scene  along  with  him,  and  divide  some  portion  of  the 

{mblic  attention  with  one  who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  ever 
eft  the  stage  vacant  for  any  other  actor — one  who,  if  he  disap- 
peared for  a  moment, 

lo  our  sacs,  -   .  — 
So  cliarming  left  bis  voice,  that  we  him  deem*d 
Still  speakiDg — 

unequivocally  showed  that  this  authoress  possessed  independent 
and  original  powers  of  mind«  True,  her  fictions  were  not  stimii- 
lating  or  highly  imaginative  :  the  first  of  them,  at  least,  had 
no  pretensions  to  rouse  curiosity  by  a  dexterously-constructed 

Slot.     I'hey   dealt,   in  the   outset,   far  more  with   the  absor- 
ities  and  the   weaknesses  of  human  life,  than   with  scenes 
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^  tenderness  or  passion ;  and  yet  they  were  at  once  felt  to 
fK)sse8S  peculiar  and  sterling  merits  of  their  own,  though  of  a 
more  sober  and  homely  order — a  sagacity  and  power  of  ob- 
servation with  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  character,  and  of 
dexterous  combination  of  these  into  a  consistent  whole ;  the  rare 
gift  of  genuine  humour  as  opposed  to  mere  wit  and  smartness ; 
«nd,  latterly,  also  a  command  over  the  resources  of  the  pathetic, 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated  from  the  shrewd  and 
somewhat  dry  and  caustic  tone  of  ^  Marriage,'  the  earliest  pro* 
doction  of  the  authoress.  These  qualities  secured  to  the  writings 
of  Miss  Ferrier,  even  during  the  ascendency  of  Scott,  not  indeed 
a  noisy  popularity,  but  jfet  an  enviable  place  in  the  opinion  of  those 
whose  opinion  in  such  a  question  was  most  valuable  ;  and  now 
that  the  fascination  produced  by  his  genius  has  settled  into  a  more 
sober,  though  not  less  deep  feeling  of  admiration,  and  that  the 
world  has  grown  somewhat  weary  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  chivalrous  and  historical  pageants — repeated  as  they  have 
been  by  so  many  inferior  hands — the  solid  but  unobtrusive  ex* 
cellences  of  her  novels  will  appear  more  and  more  conspicuous, 
as  the  stars  come  out  with  an  independent  lustre  when  the  sun 
retires. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  authoress  that  the  tastes  and  qualities 
•f  her  mind  were  so  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  great 
novelist  with  whom  she  was  brought  in  contact,  as  probably  to 
exclude  the  wish  as  well  as  the  power  of  imitation.  A  mind  so 
thoroughly  cultivated  as  hers — so  instinct  with  fine  and  excellent 
feeling — so  alive  both  to  natural  and  moral  beauty — could 
never,  of  course,  be  destitute  of  poetical  susceptibilities : — and 
indeed  a  love  of  poetry,  and  a  delicate  appreciation  of  its  beau- 
tfe«(,  appear  in  many  a  brief  allusion  in  the  course  of  these 
▼otumes ;  but  still  the  turn  of  her  mind,  as  indicated  in  her  works, 
appears  the  very  reverse  of  romantic.  Though  not  without  a 
sympathy  with  the  poetical  character  of  the  past,  it  is  not  there 
that  she  finds  her  home.  She  does  not  willingly  enter  on  such 
a  region  of  shadows,  which  the  light  of  a  stronger  genius  than 
hers  is  required  to  illuminate,  but  draws  her  materials  from  the 
present,  and  leans  willingly  on  the  support  of  realities. 

The  characters  she  paints,  the  objects  she  has  in  view,  the  inci- 
dents which  she  describes,  are  in  general  plain  and  practical,  and 
of  ordinary  occurrence.  Thus  if,  on  the  one  hand,  she  subjects 
herself  10  this  severe  test — that  we  can  all  judge  of  the  truth  of 
her  portraits ;  on  the  other,  she  never  can  experience,  in  real 
Itle,  a  want  of  individuals  fitted  to  sit  for  their  pictures,  and 
whose  tempting  lineaments,  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  oddity 
or  peouUanties  of  kumo«r,  appear  to  court  the  peneil.     Without 
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meaning  to  say,  tbat  Miss  Ferrier  has  done  her  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances the  questionable  honour  of  suspending  these  por- 
traits in  her  exhibition-room,  for  the  amusement  of  the  puolic, 
it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  belief,  that  not  a  few  of  the  personages 
who  live,  move,  and  have  their  being  in  these  fictions,  have 
actually  haunted  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  or  the  country  man- 
sions in  its  neighbourhood,  not  unseen  or  unmarked  by  the  in- 
genious authoress.  We  have  the  strongest  persuasion,  for  instance, 
that  we  have  frequently  met  Dr  Redgill  at  dinner;  have  suffered 
under  the  infliction  of  more  than  one  Miss  Pratt;  and  been  start- 
led by  the  hideous  laugh  of  a  M'Dow — presenting  his  victims 
with  a  copy  of  his  Summons  of  Augmentation,  and  "delicately 
intimating   the  postponement  of  his  proposals  of  mhviisige  till 
he  learns  the  fate  of  his  Reclaiming  Petition  as  to  the  Manse 
Byres. 

Yet  this  power  of  literal  delineation  is  not  without  its  dangers. 
It  is  apt  to  nx  the  eye  too  much  upon  mere  weaknesses  and  peculi- 
arities of  character.  The  tiresome,  the  vulgar,  the  selfish,  and  dis- 
agreeable, are  found,  in  fact,  to  be  more  susceptible  of  delineation, 
by  distinctive  traits  which  insure  recognition,  than  the  possessors 
of  good  feeling  and  good  sense ;  just  as  all  distortion  is  sure  to  be 
more  easily  copied  than  the  flowing  outline  of  perfect  grace ;  and 
hence  there  is  often  a  tendency  in  such  fictions  to  ^  people  the 
^  isle  with  Calibans,'  and  to  make  the  personages  in  general 
mere  bores,  oddities,  and  exceptional  characters,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  cast  in  a  better  and  healthier  mould — upon  whose  feel- 
ings and  movements,  after  all,  the  interest  of  every  well  con- 
structed story  must  depend.  With  this  tendency  to  the  grotesque 
— which  few  who  have  possessed  the  power  of  successful  humour- 
ous delineations  have  ever  been  able  to  resist — which  appears 
by  glimpses  in  the  Shallows  and  Dogberrys  of  Shakspeare— 
which  Smollett  so  blindly  yielded  to — from  which  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  himself  could  seldom  long  abstain — and   which,  by 
endless  repetition,  frets  and  tires  us  in  the  novels  of  Miss  Bur- 
ney,  Miss  Ferrier,  in  her  first  novel,  was  justly  chargeable*    U 
seemed  as  if  with  a  reluctance,  not  unnatural  in  a  female,  to  tbe 
display  of  those  deeper  sensibilities  of  which  her  later  works  have 
given  undoubted  proof,  she  thought  it  safer  to  approach  the  public 
from  behind  the  comic  mask  of  sarcastic  and  humorous  delinea- 
tion; to  expose  silliness,  cunning,  and  selfishness,  rather  than  to 
paint  generous  impulses,  or  strong  passions — to  postpone  feeling 
to  humour,  and  to  rest  the  chief  interest,  or  at  least  novelty  and  cha- 
racteristic force  of  her  work,  on  the  creation  of  a  group  of  anomalies 
nd  eccentricities,  arrayed  in  strong  contrast  to  each  other.    Tbat 
^se  indicated  close  observation  of  nature,  and  that  many  of  the 
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characters  were  drawn  with  a  wonderful  coherency  and  look  of  life, 
was  indisputable.  The  sketches  of  the  old  aunts  at  Glenfern, 
Jacky,  Nicky,  and  Grizzy — particularly  the  latter; — of  Mrs  Mac- 
shake,  in  her  old-fashioned  residence,  looking  like  the  incarnation 
of  evil — but  with  a  lurking  vein  of  kind-heartedness^  profuse 
of  sarcasm  against  the  modern  fashions  of  the  heroine,  but  yet 
winding  up  the  diatribe  by  squeezing  a  pair  of  diamond  ear-rings 
into  the  heroine's  hand  at  parting ;  and,  above  all,  that  of  the 
epicurean  physician,  Dr  Kedgill,  with  his  quiet,  steadfast  sel- 
fishness—his contempt  for  Scotch  scenery,  balanced  by  his 
admiration  of  Scotch  breakfasts,  and  his  aversion  to  churches 
as  ^  highly  prejudicial  to  health' — are  equal  to  any  that 
could  be  produced  from  the  best  of  our  English  novel  readers. 
But  bores  in  real  life  must  be  bores  also  in  fiction  ;  we  are  at 
first  amused  by  the  odd  company  into  which  we  have  got;  but 
when  we  have  *  made  perusal  of  their  faces,'  become  acquainted 
with  their  peculiar  tricks,  and  watched  for  a  little  how  the  mas- 
ter-feeling or  master-weakness  influences  their  conduct,  till  we 
have  got  the  key  to  their  character,  we  become  weary  of  such  an 
association — refuse  to  be  shut  up  any  longer  in  such  *  a  ship  of 
fools,'  and  long,  as  we  could  do  in  real  life,  for  the  relief  afforded 
by  a  return  to  good  sense  and  right-mindedness.  Add  to  this, 
that  even  where  the  individual  delineations  are  not  in  themselves 
exposed  to  the  objection  of  caricature,  they  are  apt  to  produce  the 
eflfect  of  caricature  by  their  combination.  Possibly  within  a  range 
of  some  hundred  miles  in  Scotland,  such  a  trio  of  maiden  aunts — 
a  laird — a  Sir  Sampson,  and  Lady  Maclauchlan,  might  be  found ; 
but  the  imagination  refuses  to  believe  that  so  strange  a  set  of 
originals  could  ever  be  congregated  in  one  Highland  parlour,  at 
Glenfern.  But  in  truth,  in  the  two  creations  last  named,  Miss 
Ferrier  appears  to  us  to  have  deviated  into  the  regions  of  actual 
caricature  ;  as  well  as  in  her  exaggeration  of  the  earlier  miseries 
which  the  London  fine-lady,  and  her  lap-dogs,  encounter  in  their 
desolate  Highland  residence ;  which  remind  us  too  forcibly  of 
those  accumulations  of  petty  annoyances,  and  ridiculous  con^ 
treiempSf  out  of  which  the  authoress  of  ^  Cecilia'  was  too  much 
disposed  to  compound  the  staple  of  her  novels. 

Id  truth,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  <  Marriage'  the  incidents 
generally  were  little  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  novel.  Of 
story,  it  had  as  little  as  the  knife-grinder.  The  tale  wandered 
tip  and  down  without  advancing — passed  from  one  generation  to 
Another — moved  from  Scotland  to  England,  and  back  again, 
-with  no  other  principle  of  progress  or  development,  but  that  of 
griTing  the  widest  scope  for  the  exhibition  and  opposition  of  the 
j^CJcange  beings  to  which  it  had  lent  a  temporary  existence*    At 
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a  mere  tale  it  excited,  in  truth,  no  interest  whatever.  W^ 
remember,  that  when  Mr  Croftangry  communioated  to  Mr  Fai^ 
scribe  the  MS.  of  the  ^  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate/  the  man  of 
the  law  assured  him  the  work  was  far  preferable  to  Schiller's 
*  Robbers/  as  the  former  could  be  taken  up  and  laJd  down  at  any 
time,  while  the  perusal  of  the  pestilent  German  drama  had  led  tp 
his  forgetting  one  appointment,  and  breaking  another*  Mr  Fail- 
scribe  might  have  ventured  on  the  perusal  of  '  Carriage'  liithovt 
the  least  apprehension  of  such  a  catastrophe ;  for  the  desultory 
movement  of  the  story,  and  the  want  of  any  strong  interest  in  the 
individual  scenes  themselves,  enabled  the  reader  to  resign  or  re- 
sume it,  without  risk  of  breach  of  engagement,  or  oblivion  of  the 
dinner  bell.  On  re-perusing  it  recently,  the  sketches  of  Londoa 
fashionable  life  seem  to  us  to  wear  a  superficial  air.  Even  the  love 
scenes — generally  the  stronghold  of  female  coq^position-^sHin 
drawn  with  a  certain  reserve  and  timidity.  Altogether,  it  may  be 
jdoubted  whether  the  appearance,  for  it  was  little  more,  of  a  con- 
nected narrative,  did  not  rather  impair  than  set  off  the  effect  of  the 
characters ;  and  whether  an  avowed  gallery  of  Scottish  originals 
4  la  Bruyire^  without  such  an  accompaniment,  would  not  bav^ 
impressed  the  public  with  a  higher  notion  of  the  powers  of  the 
writer. 

But  in  spite  of  the  crudity  of  the  tale  in  point  of  plot,  aod 
the  predominance  of  scenes  and  personages  calculated  on  the 
whole  rather  to  weary  than  to  please,  it  was  not  difficult  to  de- 
tect, in  the  vivacity  and  consistency  of  the  sketches,  the  shrewdnep 
and  point  of  the  dialogue,  and  even  in  some  glimpses  of  more  ten- 
der feeling  which  were  allowed  as  if  by  stealth  to  appear — powe5 
which  a  greater  degree  of  self-reliance,  and  a  more  careful  study  ^f 
the  arts  of  composition,  could  not  fail  to  cultivate  into  excellence. 
To  Sir  Walter  Scott — whose  own  attention  haxl  been  particularly 
directed  to  the  study  of  the  manners  of  the  last  century,  with  a 
view  to  his  first  cyclus  of  novels  founded  on  Scottish  character 
— the  truth  of  such  a  portrait  as  Mrs  Maci^hake,  as  a  last  rem- 
nant of  other  days,  must  have  had  a  peculiar  charm  i  and  he  has 
shown  his  admiration  of  Miss  Ferrier's  powers,  not  only  by  one 
of  those  kindly  notices  in  his  Prefaces,  by  which  he  delighted  to 
honour  congenial  talent,  but  by  supplying  the  character  with  an 
elaborate  and  most  appropriate  pendant^  in  the  more  stately 
Mrs  Bethune  Baliol,  of  the  *  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate.' 
.  But  in  Miss  Ferrier's  next  novel,  *  The  Inheritance,'  the  advance 
made  in  artistic  skill  and  dexterity  was  remarkable.  She  had 
learned  in  the  interval  to  feel  her  own  strength,  and  to  confide  in 
her  command  over  the  higher  passions  and  more  tender  emotionii 
.«e  w^  aaover  th« ludieroua  and  the  grotesquo.    In  this  novelf  IP 
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interesting  story  unrolls  itself  before  us  on  an  ample  CMivass ; 
not,  indeed,  altogether  without  something  of  a  theatrical  de»- 
▼elopment — for  the  visits  of  the  intrusive  Ameriean  stranger,  do  a 
little  remind  the  reader  of  the  movements  of  those  mysterious  per- 
sonages who  hover,  wrapped  in  cloaks,  in  the  background  of  the 
stage,  in  the  last  act  of  melodramas — but  atill  on  the  whole 
artfully  arranged ;  exciting,  and  at  last  satisfying,  the  curio- 
sity of  the  reader,  by  a  striking,  if  not  perfectly  probable 
denouement*  We  are  raised  above  the  petty  miseries  and 
ft^acowerfat  of  ^  Marriage,'  into  a  sphere  where  higher  passions 
are  felt  to  be  at  work  for  higher  objects.  Scenes  of  strong 
pathos,  and  stirring  interest,  alternate  with  the  mere  common 
places  and  conventionalities  of  Lord  Rossville's  drawing-room ; 
and  the  reader  forgets  the  impertinences  of  Mins  Pratt,  and  the 
nimserie$  of  Mrs  Major  Waddell,  in  the  intense  curiosity  with 
which  he  watehes  the  plots  of  the  selfish  Delmour  maturing  before 
his  eye6 — the  efforts  of  the  generous  Lyndsay  to  counterplot  his 
machinations  against  the  heiress — the  acuteness  of  Gertrucb^ 
sufferings  when  the  truth,  long  known  to  others,  is  made  known 
to  her,  and  the  whole  selfishness  of  her  lover's  character  stands 
arrayed  before  her  —  and  the  many  touching  and  beautiful 
traits  which  occur  in  the  masterly  portrait  of  old  unde  Adam. 
This  is  a  character  which  is  obviously  a  favourite  with  Miss 
Ferrier,  and  which  she  has,  in  substance,  repeated  in  the  Inch 
Orran  of  *  Destiny.'  At  first  he  looks  utterly  repulsive  and  hope- 
lessly heartless — a  petrifaction  as  bleak  and  bard  as  the  spot  on 
which  he  seems  to  have  become  rooted  for  life.  But  as  the  barest 
spot,  when  looked  into,  is  found  to  be  not  without  some  patches 
of  verdure  in  its  bosom,  and  springs  that  well  forth  to  fertilize  the 
apparently  sterile  soil,  so  in  uncle  Adam  the  cherished  recollection 
•f  a  boyish  passion  which  has  clung  to  him  through  life,  infuses  a 
rein  of  sympathetic  feeling  into  his  stem  breast,  and  opens  for 
him,  through  all  the  frosts  of  age  and  disappointment,  a  source  of 
natural  tears.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  idea  of  supposing 
uncle  Adam  in  his  turret  at  Rossville  so  fascinated  with  ^  Guy 
*'  Mannering,'  on  which  he  has  accidentally  laid  his  hands — that 
he  delays  and  at  last  postpones  his  departure  indefinitely,  that 
he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  poetical  justice  done  on 
Glossin.  The  tinge  of  romance  which  lingers  in  his  character, 
gives  an  air  of  probability  to  the  incident,  and  renders  it  at  once 
«  characteristic  trait  and  a  delicate  compliment. 

The  family  of  tlie  Blacks — the  Major — his  lady  constantly 
^rting  the  privilege  and  dignity  of  the  new-^married  woman 
be  pompous  inanity  of  the  Beet — the  bustling  impertinence 
id  Ike  impMslvo  Vm  Fntt— ms  skstokad  wuk  nqual  skUl 
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and  care.  But  tlie  authoress  has  really  abused  her  power  over 
the  reader,  by  the  unrelenting  manner  in  which  she  has  linked 
this  tiresome  busy-body  with  the  whole  course  of  the  tale,  and 
the  most  interesting  of  its  scenes  of  passion  and  suspense — ^so  that 
the  reader  is  constantly  wishing  that  the  Hearse  which  brought 
her  to  Lord  Rossville's  might  be  permitted  to  take  her  back. 
The  omnipresence  of  this  tormentor,  and  the  scenes  with  the 
American,  Lewiston,  we  think  the  chief  drawbacks  of  the  tale. 
The  idea  of  the  American  borrowing  the  name  of  his  cousin,  and 
passing  himself  off  as  the  real  father  of  the  heroine,  appears  not 
a  very  likely  one ;  and  the  success  of  the  scheme  with  Mrs  St 
Clair,  who  had  seen  the  true  Lewiston,  less  probable  stilL 

The  last  of  Miss  Ferrier's  novels,  *  Destiny,  or  the  Chiefs 
^  Daughter,'  appeared  in  1631  ;  and  though  few  novelists  can 
be  expected  to  proceed  in  a  regular  course  of  improvement,  such 
we  think  was  in  this  instance  the  case.  Its  framework  seems 
more  compact  and  well  ordered  than  even  that  of  *  Inherit 
^  tance ;'  it  has  equal  simplicity  with  more  variety ;  the  story 
works  itself  out  in  natural  progression,  without  the  aid  of  myste- 
rious Americans  and  nocturnal  renoon^e^;  while  over  all  is  east 
a  hue  of  gentleness  and  tenderness,  as  if  the  whole  aspect  of  life 
and  nature  had  taken 

<  a  sober  colouring  from  the  eye. 
That  had  kept  watch  o'er  roan's  mortality/ 

and  had  ceased  to  wear  that  motley  garb  with  which  it  had  at 
first  been  invested ; — and  the  whole  current  of  the  author's  mind 
had  been  insensibly  turned  into  the  channel  of  earnestness  and 
mild  forbearance.  Not  that  we  mean  to  say  that  in  this  novel, 
the  tone  is  gloomy  or  oppressive.  Far  from  it.  There  is  abun* 
dance  of  cheerfulness — here,  too,  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  the  comic. 
The  same  power  of  inventing  creatures  at  once  extravagant  and 
natural  which  had  shadowed  out  the  Macshakes,  Kedgilk, 
Pratts,  Uncle  Adams,  of  *  Marriage'  and  *  Inheritance' — reappears; 
though  fortunately  more  in  snatches  and  passing  glimpses,  in 
the  cockney  Kibbles  and  the  moderate  minister  M'Dow.  But, 
as  we  have  said,  these  eccentricities  hang  more  loosely  on  the 
story,  and  interrupt  but  slightly  its  stron&r,  natural,  and  pathetic 
interest.  The  whole  picture  of  the  establishments  at.Glenroy 
and  Loch  Dhu ;  the  growth  of  the  contrasted  characters  of  the 
children  of  the  Laird  and  his  cousin  ;  the  blank  produced  in  the 
mind  of  the  old  chief  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  son — are  con- 
ceived and  executed  with  a  skill  which  no  female  writer  of  the 
present  day  has  surpassed.  There  are  some  passages  in  the 
description  of  the  desolate  father's  distress,  when  the  neir  of  his 
Halls  and  hopes  is  taken  from  him-^ueh  as  his  inabiltfy  i»  oon*- 
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ceive  that  death  could  lay  his  hand  on  the  son  of  the  chief  of  Glen- 
roy,  except  in  the  battle  field;  followed  by  the  rapid  transfer  of  the 
half-doting  old  man's  affections  and  occupations  to  other  objectSi 
which  it  is  difficult  to  peruse  without  tears.  The  hero,  Ronald 
Malcolm,  too,  pleases  us  better  than  those  of  ^  Marriage*  or  ^  Inhe- 

*  ritance*— Douglas,  orLyndsay.  His  mixture  of  high  spirit,  impe- 
tuosity, rashness,  and  generosity,  are  more  interesting  than  the 
uniform  self-possession  and  Grandisonlike  propriety  of  hb  pre* 
decessors.  But  surely  it  was  a  mistake  to  make  the  whole  course 
of  the  tale  hinge  on  so  ultra-romantic  and  sentimental  a  proceed* 
ing,  as  the  voluntary  disappearance  of  the  hero  from  his  family 
and  his  country.  A  shipwrecked  youth  returning  to  his  home, 
some  years  after  his  supposed  loss  at  sea,  stands  gazing  through 
the  window  of  his  paternal  mansion  at  his  father,  mother,  brother^ 
and  sisters,  assembled  in  the  room  where  he  had  played  when  a 
boy ;  he  sees  his  mother  again  looking  cheerful ;  a  lover  hang- 
ing over  the  chair  of  his  fitvourite  sister,  andpreparations  on  foot 
for  a  dance  among  the  younger  children.  The  twilight  walk  to 
Inch  Orran — the  scene  itself  as  witnessed  from  the  window,  is 
touchingly  painted.  But  when  Ronald  is  described  as  so  deep* 
ly  mortified  and  surprised  to  find  his  loss  forgotten  at  the  distance 
of  years,  that  he  flies  from  the  spot  in  despair — ^binds  himself  by 

*  a  rash  vow'  never  to  return,  till  he  can  bestow  on  his  parents 
the  estate  of  which  his  return  would  have  deprived  them — and 
for  nine  years  afterwards  disappears  entirelv  from  the  eyes  of  the 
reader — we  pause  and  ask  ourselres  whether  we  have  not  ac- 
cidentallv  exchanged  a  novel  of  Miss  Ferrier's  for  some  produc- 
tion of  the  Minerva  press. 

We  have  spoken  without  reserve  of  the  few  defects  which  we 
think  may  be  traced  in  her  later  novels ;  because  we  feel  that 
no  language  but  that  of  sincerity  ought  to  be  addressed  to  Miss 
Ferrier,  and  that  to  her  it  may  be  addressed  with  safety.  On 
the  whole,  our  admiration  for  her  talents  b  only  equalled  by  the 
re^>ect  we  feel  for  the  high  principles  which  she  has  always  ad- 
vocated. Her  novels,  we  believe,  have  taken  their  place  in  pub- 
lic opinion  among  the  classical  productions  of  their  class— on  a 
lev^f  with  those  of  Miss  Austen,  and,  unless  we  are  much 
deceived,  considerably  above  those  of  Miss  Bumey. 
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Art.  X. — 1*  Reiurm  of  the  Net  Beuenue  and  Expenditwr^  qfthe 
Uhked  Kikgdnmj  for  the  Y^rs  ending  the  5(A.  d£^  of  JpfU 
1836,  1867,  1838|  1839,  1840,  and  184L  Ordered  to  be 
fNPinted  by  tbe  House  of  Commoas*    27  th  April  1841. 

2.  The  Revenue,  or  what  ehoudd  the  Chancdlor  dof  By  James 
Wilson,  Esq.     LondiHi :  184L 

^T^H£  deficiency  of  the  revenue  in  eadi  of  the  Itst  feinr  years,  if 
-*^  considered  with  reference  only  to  Finance,  is  not  perhaps 
to  be  regretted ;  in  as  much  as  it  carries  with  it  some  redeeming 
considerations  of  importance.  As  to  Taxation,  it  must  lead  to  ifici- 
provements  in  our  system,  and  it  oiq^ht  to  lead  to  a  Reduction  of 
the  Expenditure.  It  has  dready  had  the  effect,  in  re«>eet  to  a  {>or* 
tion  of  the  taxes,  of  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis ;  ano  committing 
one  of  the  great  politicai  parties  to  theabolrtion  of  all  duties 
imposed  for  giving  Protection,  as  a  condition  of  its  futaore  tenure 
of  office.  A  few  years  ago,  no  one  could  have  foresees  that  the 
time  would  come  so  soon,  when  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
would  tell  the  West  India  interest,  the  Canada  interest^  the 
Shippinginterest,  the  Landed  interest,  and  all  other  Class  intnests, 
that*  the  nation  would  no  longer  be  taxed  with  proiecimff 
dutiea  for  their  benefit.  As  to  Trade  and  Manu&ctuies,  a  great 
advance  has  been  made  towards  thdr  future  exteonoo^  by  the 
certainty  of  the  too  long-deferred  revbion  of  the  Custoins-outies 
being  sooner  or  later  carried  into  effect ; — a  measure  which,  ten 
many  years,  had  been  proposed  in  vain,  by  all  who  are  esteenied 
of  the  highest  reputation  and  authority,  as  necessary  not  only 
for  the  extension  of  industry,  but  for  the  preservation  of  our 
manufactures  from  the  ruin  with  which  they  are  threatened  by 
the  hostile  Tariffs  of  other  nations. 

As  the  subject  of  the  Import  duties  has  been  already  fuUy 
^fiscttssed  in  this  Journal,  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  at  presest; 
but  proceed  to  examine  how  far  there  are  grounds  for  the  slale- 
ments  which  have  been  so  pertinaciously  reit^ated,  as  to  the 
Financial  misdeeds  of  the  late  Ministry^  and  Hbte  detertorated 
and  embarrassed  condition  in  which  they  left  the  resources  of  Ae 
country. 

The  last  four  years,  certdnly,  have  been  years  of  dis- 
tress. The  bad  harvest  of  1838  began  the  series.  This 
was  followed  by  the  drain  on  the  Bank  for  bullion  to  pay 
for  foreign  corn,  and  the  derangement  of  the  currency.  Then 
came,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  derangement  a  re* 
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Tukaon  of  trade ;  the  depressed  state  of  the  markets  for  mami&c- 
tures ;  and  finally,  the  reduction  of  wages,  and  the  throwing  oat 
of  employment  of  great  numbers  of  the  working  classes.  In 
auch  a  state  of  things,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  country  should 
have  been  greatly  distressed;  that  the  taxes  should  not  have 
been  produotiYe  of  the  usual  amount  of  reyenue ;  and  that  the 
finances  generally  should  have  fallen,  in  some  degree^  into  em- 
barrassment. This  latter  circumstance  was  a  necessary  conse- 
•qoence  of  the  stagnant  condition  of  manufactnring  industry ;  fMr^ 
with  our  system  of  taxation,  exports  and  their  corresponding 
.  importa  are  the  measures  pf  rerenue.  If  the  mass  of  the  people 
had  possessedt  in  the  last  four  years,  the  same  command  of 
ihe  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  that  they  enjoyed  in  the 
years  1835,  1836,  and  1837,  the  revenue  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  demands  upon  it. 

The  calamities  which  we  have  enumerated,  necessarily  made 
the  situation  of  Minbters  one  of  great  difficulty;  but  they 
were  in  no  degree  to  blame  for  these  calamities,  because  bo 
human  power  could  have  averted  them.  Hiey  met  them  with 
<mlmneas»  and  bad  the  great  merit  of  doing  nothing  to  aggravate 
them ;  and  they  carriea  on  the  business  of  the  government  amidst 
M,  d^^ree  of  qmet  and  submission  to  the  laws,  which^  perhaps^ 
had  never  befoce  been  witnessed  under  such  trying  circum- 

fitMiees* 

Kotwithstandinff,  however,  the  prudent  conduct  of  Min- 
iaterSt  they  were  doomed  to  be  assailed  on  all  hands.  The  dis-> 
tress  of  triMle»  and  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue^  touched  public 
feeling  so  strongly^  that  they  afforded  an  opportunity,  too  tempt- 
ing to  party  rancour  to  be  thrown  away,  for  endeaveuring  to 
create  an  impression  that  every  disaster  was  owinff  to  the  mis* 
management  of  the  Whig  Ministers.  The  deficiency  of  the 
revenue  was  put  forward  as  the  great  sin  of  their  administration ; 
aad  for  this,  their  dismissal  from  office  was  loudly  called  for. 

But  to  look  at  the  question  of  deficiency  in  a  proper  light,  it 
ahould  net  be  confined  merely  to  a  question  of  change  of  Ministry  ; 
b^faiise  the  providing  for  it  involves  most  important  public  inter- 
eats,  and  great  principles  of  finance.  As  long  as  a  Sinking  Fund 
eidstedy  Ministers  always  had  revenue  enough ;  but  since  this 
fuAd  was  yery  properly  abolished,  whenever  it  has  happened  that 
the  revenue  has  exceeded  the  expenditure,  the  public  have  beea 
ao  ckimoroua  for  a  reduction  of  taxes  that  the  Government  have 
beca  forced  to  give  way,  and  to  carry  the  repeal  of  them  so  far,  aa 
to  leave  *  no  margin/  to  use  Lord  Ashbnrton  s  expression^- that  is, 
mo  average  supply  in  ecdinary  yearsy  tocome  in  aid  of  a  yeai  whara 
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tliedistress  of  trade,  or  some  other  circumstance,  shall  cause  the 
revenue  to  fall  off.  Tlie  consequence  is,  that  every  Government 
must  now  be  exposed,  whenever  trade  declines,  or  any  similar 
misfortune  takes  place,  to  have  a  deficient  revenue  to  deal  with. 
This  is  the  first  instance,  since  the  abolition  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
in  1828,  of  any  considerable  and  lasting  deficiency ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  of  great  importance  that  a  right  judgment  should  be 
ibrmed,  upon  the  statements  of  conflicting  parties,  in  r^ard  to 
the  best  way  by  which  it  could  have  been  provided  for — ^whetiier 
by  issuing  Exchequer  bills,  and  thus  having  recourse  to  tempo- 
rary loans,  or  by  laying  on  new  taxes.  We  shall  keep  this  con- 
stantly in  view,  m  examining  the  charges  against  the  late  Govern* 
ment,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  managed  the  finances  of  the 
^country. 

Although  these  charges  have  been  uniformly  accompanied  with 
a  seeming  confident  assurance  of  their  being  well  founded,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  they  have  been  made  in  utter  defi- 
ance of  all  sound  principles  of  finance,  and  without  any  due  re- 
fird  for  what  was  best  for  the  general  interests  of  the  community, 
he  seconder  of  the  amendment  of  the  Address  to  the  Throne,at  the 
opening  of  the  last  short  session,  attributed  the  deficiency  of  the 
revenue  to  the  wanton  and  profuse  expenditure  of  the  Whig  Mi- 
nisters* Every  quarterly,  monthly,  weekl  v,  and  daily  Tory  Journal^ 
had  been,  for  upwards  of  six  months,  telling  the  public,  that  this 
^wanton  and  profuse  expenditure  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  embar- 
Tassed  state  of  the  finances ;  and  they  placed  their  miun  reliance 
upon  the  impression  they  might  be  able  to  make,  by  these  means^ 
on  public  opinion,  for  success  in  bringing  their  friends  into  ofiiee* 
It  now,  however,  appears  that  the  accusation  was  fidse ;  and 
that  on  the  authority  of  declarations  since  made  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Tory  party.     What  the  Whig  Government  might  say 
in  reply  to  the  charge  of  extravagance,  if  there  had  been  the 
least  grounds  for  it,  is,  that  they  were  urged  incessantly  by  the 
Tory  opposition  to  increase  the  expenses  of  the  public  service  ; 
and  that,  if  any  fault  could  be  found  with  them  by  the  Tory 
party,  it  would  be  for  having  been  too  tardy  in  augmenting  the 
expenditure.     The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr 
Spring  Rice,  on  bringing  forward  his  Budget  in  1839,  places  this 
in  a  clear  point  of  view : — ^  I  cannot  approach  this  subject  with-* 
^  out  first  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  new  position 

*  in  which  the  nouse  and  the  Government  of  late  have  been 

*  placed.  The  relative  portion  of  the  two  parties  have  been  diC- 
^  ferent — the  Government  have  not  gone  into  one  Committee  of 
^  Supply  without  being  threatened  with  amendments — net  of  the 
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old  character,  and  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the  estimates^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  purpose  ofincrtosing  them.  If  we 
proposed  to  go  into  the  Navy  Estimates,  we  were  told,  in  con* 
tradiction  to  the  assertions  of  the  authorities  presiding  over  the 
Admiralty,  that  the  Navy  is  unfit  to  represent  the  honour  and 
maintain  the  rights  of  England,  and  that  the  Government  will 
forget  their  duty  if  they  do  not  largely  add  to  the  estimates,  and 

Seatly  increase  the  Navy.  In  like  manner,  when  discussing 
e  estimates  for  the  Marines,  the  Ordnance,  or  the  half-pay 
establishment — no  matter,  in  fact,  in  what  branch  of  the  service 
—we  are  met  at  every  turn,  and  under  every  circumstance^ 
with  complaints  that  we  do  not  carry  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  Jar  enough ;  and  intimations  are  given,  nay  more,  a 
little  compulsion  is  often  resorted  to,  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
to  compel  the  Government  to  carry  the  expenditure,  for  the  dif* 
ferent  branches  of  the  public  service,  much  beyond  the  scale  and 
limits  of  the  estimates.' — {Hansards  Debates^  vol.  xlviiL,  1839.) 
In  addition  to  this  testimony,  we  may  adduce  that  of 
Mr  Wakley,  a  witness  by  no  means  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  the  Whig  Ministry.  On  Mr  Goulburn's  motion  for  fund* 
ing  Ejcchequer  bills,  Mr  Wakley  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  ^  Since   he  had   been  a  member  of  the   House,  he  had 

<  observed  more  recklessness  on  the  part  of  members  of  it,  in 
*  respect  to  the  public  expenditure,  than  he  had  ever  witnessed 

<  in  either  a  Tory  or  a  W  hig  Government  What  he  contended 
^  against  was,  the  wantonness  qf  the  House  of  Commons,  not  the 

<  wantonness  of  Government,  in  matters  of  public  expenditure  ; 

<  only  a  very  few  members  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
^  estimates.'  *  But  the  work  of  thoroughly  exposing  the  false 
grounds  on  which  the  above  charge  was  brougnt,  by  the  Tory 
press,  against  the  late  Government,  was  left  for  the  Duke  of  Wef* 
Ungton ;  and  he  did  it  in  a  manner  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  ac» 

auitting  them  of  having  contributed,  bv  any  improper  increase  of 
le  expenditure,  to  produce  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue ;  for 
he  unequivocally  declared,  in  his  speech  on  the  Address  in  the 
House  of  Lordls,  that  «he  entirely  approved  of  the  operations 
whidi  had  led  to  that  increase.  Alludbg  to  these  operations^ 
he  said,  '  nobody  approves  of  them  more  than  I  do.*  It  would 
thus  appear  that  the  Tory  press  stirred  up  discontent  against 
the  late  Government,  by  attacks  unauthorized  bv  the  leaders  of 
the  Tory  party ;  while  they  renuuned  quiet  till  it  suited  their 
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purpose  to  rest  thetr  vote  of  a  want  of  confidence — not  upon' 
extrava^nt  expenditure — bnt  on  the  failure  to  make^  what  was 
called,  due  provision  for  the  deficiency. 

But  the  Whig  Govemment  have  a  right  to  take  higher  ground 
than  that  of  mere  defence.     They  have  a  right  to  claim  the 
thanks  of  the  public  for  the  economy  with  which  they  conducted 
the  operations  that  the  public  service  required ;  for  when  all 
they  nad  to  do  is  fairly  examined,  and  the  additional  expense 
to  which  the  country  has  been  put,  this  expense  will  be  found 
to  be  of  very  moderate  amount.     The  Government  had  to  es- 
tablish a  large  army  in  Canada — to  increase  the  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  for  the  double  purpose  of  settling  the  Eastern 
question   and  keeping  up  a  fleet  of    equal  force    with  the 
recently  increased  fleet  of  France — to  prepare  and  send  a  fleet 
to  China — and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  to  put  the  navy  on  a 
footing  to  be  prepared  for  war,  in  case  the  transactions  on 
the  Canada  frontier  should  have  led  to  a  rupture  with  Ame- 
rica 5  or  the  rage  in  France  for  throwing  Europe  into  conflict 
liad  run  an  uninterrupted  course.     With  regard  to  the  expense 
incurred  for  providing  for  all  these  objects — on  referring  to  the 
official  accounts,  and  examining  the  expenditure  for  the  four 
years  from  April  1837  to  April  1841 — it  will  be  found,  that  the 
expenditure  for  the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  and  miscellaneous 
services,  (Canada  and  China  included,)  amounted,  on  an  aver- 
age of  the  four  years,  to  £16,677,000  a-year;  and  that  the  ex- 
penditure for  similar  services  in  the  year  1636,  the  last  year  of 
ordinary  expenditure,  was  £14,421,000;  so  that  the  increased 
expenditure  for  all  the  new  and  extraordinary  services  was  little 
more  than  two  millions  a-year — a  sum  that  must  be  allowed  to 
be  moderate,  considering  the  great  and  eminently  successful 
efforts  which  the  Whig  Ministers  made  in  securing  the  safety,  and 
^  upholding  the  honour  of  the  country.     In  good  old  Tory  times^ 
the  same  work  would  not  have  been  done  for  twice  the  money. 

The  merit  of  the  Whig  Government,  in  economizing  the 
public  money,  will  more  fully  appear  by  contrasting  the  expen- 
diture of  these  last  four  years,  ending  AprH  1841,  with  the 
expenditure  of  the  last  four  years  of  Tory  government,  previous 
to  Lord  Grey's  coming  into  office*  The  comparison  will  show» 
that  while  the  Tory  expenditure  was  £69,811,467,  the  Whi^ 
expenditure  was  £66,707,629 — that  is,  less  than  the  Tory  ex- 
penditure by  £3,103,938 ;  although  in  the  Tory  years  there  was 
general  peace,  and  no  drains  on  the  treasury,  such  as  those  in 
the  Whig  four  years,  for  Canada,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Chinese  war.     The  account  of  the  expenditure  is  as  follows : — 
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Toby  Expenditure.* 

Year  ending  5th  January  1 828,            .        ,  £19,069,060 

Do.                    1829,            ,        .  17,211,100 

Do.                    1830,            .        .  17,666,522 

Do.                    1831,           .        .  15,864,785 


£69,811,467 


Whig  ExPBNDiTORE.t 

Yearanding  5th  April  1838,               .        .  £15.393,067 

Do.                1839,               .        .  16,452,266 

Do.                 1840,                .        .  17,429,876 

^>o.                1841,                .        .  17,432,320 


£66,707,529 


When  we  consider  how  it  happened  that  the  Government 
were  able  to  be  so  sparing  of  the  public  money,  we  shall  find 
that  what  mainly  contributed  to  it  was  their  management  of 
Ireland.  It  was  their  success  in  tranquillizinff  that  country,  by 
giving  full  operation  to  the  Act  of  Emancipation,  which  enabled 
them  to  spare  the  large  military  force  required  in  Canada.  With- 
out the  power  of  sending  several  thousand  men  from  Ireland  to 
Canada,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  had  a  sui&cient 
force  in  that  colony  without  adoing  at  least  five  thousand  mea 
to  the  standing  army. 

The  accusation  which  the  leaders  of  the  Torv  party,  as  dis* 
tinguished  from  the  Tory  press,  finally  brought  against  the 
Whig  Government,  as  expressed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  the  debate  on  the  Address,  was  that  of  having  failed  to  make 
due  provision  for  the  charges  incurred  for  naval  and  military 
operations.  This  failure,  he  said,  ^  justifies  the  vote  (of  want  of 
*  confidence)  which  your  lordships  are  called  upon  to  support.^ 
Hiis  accusation  puts  to  issue  the  principle  of  nnancial  policy, 
aocording  to  which,  such  a  deficiency  as  that  which  has  taken 
place  ought  to  be  provided  for.  It  would  appear  'that  what 
the  new  government  consider  to  be  the  right  principle,  is  the 
immediate  resort  to  new  taxes,  in  order  to  keep  the  revenue 
equal  to  the  expenditure;  for  this  is  the  only  construction 
that  can  be  given  to  the  language  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  of  the  amendment  of  the  address.     After  stating  that 


*  Taken  from  the  Annual  Finance  Accounta. 

t  Taken  fron  the  Return  at  the  bead  of  this  atrticle* 
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the  public  expenditure  had,  in  each  of  several  successive 
years,  exceeded  the  annual  revenue,  it  says — *  we  are  convinced 

*  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  measures  for  the  purjpfbse  of  remedy- 

*  ing  so  great  an  evil/  Had  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ezpresssed 
himself  more  openly,  he  would  have  said, — ^  You  ought  not  to 

<  have  issued  Exchequer  bills,  and  increased  the  unfunded  debt;  , 

*  you  ought  to  have  made  provision  for  the  deficiency  by  re-im- 

*  posing  some  of  the  taxes  recently  repealed,  or  by  imposmg  new 
'  ones :  this  was  the  only  way  the  finances  of  the  country  could 
^  have  been  properly  managed,  and  by  which  you  could  liave 

*  deserved  the  confidence  of  Parliament,' 

But  this  readiness  to  have  recourse  to  additional  taxation,  shows 
a  total  disregard  for  all  established  principles  of  finance.  The 
advocates  of  it  are  blind  to  the  evil  consequences  of  new  taxes  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  They  overlook  the  great  waste 
that  unavoidably  accompanies  all  taxes ; — how  much  the  sum  paid 
by  the  contributor  is  diminished  by  charges  of  collection  and 
other  drawbacks  before  it  reaches  the  Treasury.  They  see  no 
difference  between  leaving  money  in  the  people's  pockets,  to  be 
employed  in  industry,  and  in  augmenting  the  national  wealth, 
and  transferring  it  to  the  government  to  be  spent  on  fleets 
and  armies.  It  was  well  observed  by  the  late  Mr  Ricardo^ 
^  that  there  are  no  taxes  which  have  not  a  tendency  to  lessen  the 
'  power  to  accumulate.  All  taxes  must  either  fall  on  capital  or 
^  revenue.     If  they  encroach  on  capital,  they  must  proportiimabiy 

*  diminish  that  fund,  by  whose  extent  the  extent  of  the  productive 
^  industry  of  the  country  must  always  be  regulated ;  and  if  they 
'  fall  on  revenue,  they  must  either  lessen  accumulation,  or  force 

<  the  contributors  to  save  the  amount  of  the  tax,  by  making  a 
^  corresponding  diminution  of  their  former  unproductive  con* 
'  sumption  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  Some  taxes 
-'  will  produce  these  effects  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  others ; 
^  but  the  great  evil  of  taxation  is  to  be  found,  not  so  much  in  any 

*  selection  of  its  objects,  as  in  the  general  amount  of  its  efifects 
•*  taken  collectively.'* 

Having  regard  only  to  the  principles  of  finance,  and  setting 
aside  all  party  considerations,  the  rignt  course  to  be  taken,  when 
there  is  a  deficiencv,  is  to  examine  the  causes ;  and  if  it  shall 
appear  that  it  is  a  deficit  which  will  not  be  pemumerU^  bat  only 
temporary^  then  to  decide  on  obtaining  the  funds  wanted,  by 
Exchequer  bills  ;  to  be  redeemed  when  the  ordinary  stale  of  the 
finances  is  restored. 


•  Principles  of  Political  Ecwormf,  p«  164, 
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We  shall  now  briefly  trace  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
defiebncies  of  the  last  four  years  arose ;  and  show  how  far  these 
'drcumstances  did  or  did  not  justify  the  financial  measures  of  the 
Whig  Gov^nment. 

With  respect  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  years  ending  April  1838 
and  April  1839»  all  the  circumstances  led  to  a  conclusion  that  the 
causes,  so  far  as  either  the  public  expenditure  or  public  income 
was  in  question,  were  of  a  temporary  kind.  As  to  the  expen- 
diture— taking  the  spring  of  1839  as  the  time  when  the  subject  of 
the  deficiency  was  under  the  consideration  of  Government,  pre- 
paratory to  arranging  their  Budget — the  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  large  army  in  Canada  was  daily  becoming  less  urgent;  a  million 
of  money  had  been  expended  in  1838  in  making  good  the  supply 
of  naral  and  ordnance  stores;  and  the  principal  expense  had  been 
incurred  in  fitting  out  a  large  fleet  for  the  Mediterranean ;  so 
that  no  ground  existed  for  considering  the  increased  and  extra- 
ordinary expenditure,  as  an  amount  of  expenditure  that  would 
be  required  for  any  prolonged  period* 

As  to  the  public  income,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  har- 
Test  of  1838  had  proved  a  good  one,  the  revenue  for  the  year 
ending  April  1839  would  have  been  greater  than  it  was.  The 
drain  on  the  Bank  of  England  for  upwards  of  seven  millions  of 
bullion  for  foreign  corn,  by  deranging  the  currency,  produced 
a  general  depression  of  trade;  and  this  led  to  diminished 
employment  and  reduced  wages — just  at  the  time  when  the  price 
of  food  was  greatly  increased ;  so  that  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
placed  in  a  condition  to  render  them  incapable  of  purchasing,  to 
the  same  extent  as  usual,  those  articles  of  consumption,  for  which 
upwards  of  seventy  per  cent  of  the  revenue  is  raised  by  means  of 
indirect  taxation.  In  the  pamphlet  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  Mr  Wilson,  savs — <  In  the  year  1840,  the  total  net  income 
f  of  the  country  was  £47,567,566,  of  which  was  derived  from  the 

<  Castoms  and  Excise,          .        .        ^35,536,469 
*  Stamps,             ....  7,168,625 

•Taxes, 8,946,444 

by  which  it  appears  that  the  portion  of  the  public  income  de- 
pendent on  the  consumptive  ability  of  the  whole  community, 
and  particularly  of  the  working  classes,  is  about  three-fourths 
of  the  whole/  For,  as  the  author  adds — *  The  customs 
and  excise  duties  may  be  fairly  considered  as  taxes  on  com- 
merce and  industry ;  and  being  chiefly  derived  from  articles 
which  have  become  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  tobacco,  malt,  spirits,  soap^  &c.,  may  be  said  to  be  paid 
nearly  rateably  per  head  by  the  whole  population,  without  any 
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*  r^^ard  to  income  or  property ;  or  at  least,  considering  the  im* 

<  mense  preponderance  in  numbers  which  the  workiBg*  and  pro*  ^ 

<  ductive  olamea  bear  over  all  other  etaraes,  it  most  be  admitted  * 

<  that  the  great  bulk  of  consumption  must  exist  amoAg  tlie  lower 
^  and  midcUe  orders ;  uid  that,  consequently,  this  branch  of  re- 

*  venue  must  be  productire  or  otherwise,  in  exact  propinrtion  to 
^  the  ability  of  the  crreat  masses  to  consume  these  first  neoeasaiies 
^  and  comforts  of  life.' 

The  want  of  proper  attention  to  the  great  principle  on  whidi 
the  rerenue  is  raised,  namely,  the  very  large  portion  of  it 
which  is  obtained  fWnn  taxes  on  consumption,  has  frequently 
led  to  great  mistakes  in  accounting  for  any  deficiency,  and 
in  devising  remedies  for  improving  it.  As  to  the  enbct  of 
the  seasons  on  the  revenue,  this  is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
&et,  that  in  the  years  1884,  1836,  and  1836,  the  revenue 
went  on  increasing,  although  in  each  of  these  years  custoraa 
and  excise  duties  were  reduced — a  circumstance  that  is  ex- 
plained by  the  favourable  seasons  of  those  years.  Mr  Wilson 
states,  that  the  whole  cost  of  wheat  to  the  community,  in 
the  years  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  calculating  the  consumption 
at  sixteen  milHons  of  quarters  annually,  at  the  average  price 
of  each  year,  was  £107,133,333  ;  while  in  the  three  fol- 
lowing years  of  1837,  1838,  and  1839,  by  the  same  rule  of 
calculation,  the  cost  was  £152,866,66&— showing  a  diffineoce 
in  the  cost  of  wheat  alone,  of  upwards  of  forty-five  millions 
during  the  latter  three  years,  as  compared  with  the  former — 

*  which  sum,'  he  observes,  '  must  necessarily  have  been  abstracted 

*  from  the  channels  of  expenditure  in  which  it  had  previously 

*  flowed ;  and,  by  diminishing  the  demand  for  all  other  artides 

*  to  the  same  amount,  at  onee  embarrassed  and  curtailed  com- 
^  merce  and  manufactures,  and  diminished  the  revenue  derivable 

*  therefrom.'  So  for,  therefore,  as  the  foiling  off  of  the  revenue 
was  a  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  the  year  ending  April  1839,  the 
Government  were  perfectly  justified  in  not  considering  the  de- 
ficiency as  establishing  a  case  for  impelling  new  taxes ;  the  rea- 
son of  the  unproductiveness  of  the  revenue  being  so  evidently  the 
occasion  of  but  a  single  bad  season. 

That  what  has  now  been  stated  was,  at  the  time,  felt  to 
be  the  case,  even  by  the  Tory  Opposition,  is  evident  from  the 
foct,  that  when  Mr  Rice  proposed,  in  his  Budget  for  1839,  to 
provide  for  the  deficiencies  by  issuing  Exchequer  bills,  no  oppo- 
sition was  made  beyond  a  few  verbal  remarks*  Now,  as  thb 
Budget  comprised  the  deficiency  of  the  following  year,  it  was  a 
Budget  for  three  out  of  the  four  years  of  deficiency ;  and  the 
foilure,  as  to  principle,  of  making  due  provision  for  it,  was  as 
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complete  in  1889  as  in  1841 ;  and  therefore  it  iB  clear  that  the 
putting  forward,  in  1841,  the  fiaulure  of  makin&r  such  provi- 
sion as  the  ground  of  the  role  of  want  of  confidence,  woold 
never  have  been  heard  of,  had  it  not  so  happened  that  this  plea 
relieved  the  Tory  party  from  being  forced  into  a  discossioB  of 
tiie  Corn-Laws  and  Commercial  Reform. 

In  the  year  ending  April  1840,  a  further  deficiency  havm^ 
taken  place,  the  Government  acted  on  the  Tory  principle  of 
management,  and  did  what  seemed  to  all  parties  to  be  amply 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  income ; — 
by  imposing  additional  duties  of  five  per  cent  on  all  customs  and 
excise  duties ;  a  duty  of  fourpence  a  gallon  on  spirits ;  and  an 
addition  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  assessed  taxes.  But  the  harvest 
of  1839  havin?  been  bad,  trade  having  continued  depressed^ 
wag^  low,  ana  bread  high,  the  consumption  of  those  articles 
on  which  indirect  taxes  fall,  continued  so  limited,  that  the  addi* 
tional  five  per  cent  duties  did  not  yield  the  revenue  expected^ 
while  they  crippled  the  produce  of  the  old  duties ;  and  therefore 
the  attempt  to  increase  the  revenue  failed. 

In  the  year  ending  April  1841,  there  was  a  further  deficiency ; 
and  it  became  also  evident  that,  in  the  year  1841-42,  the  defi- 
ciency would  continue,  and  amount  to  at  least  two  and  a  half 
millions.  Although  these  circumstances  gave  a  very  serious 
aspect  to  the'finances,  still,  the  causes  which  had  produced  the 
seeming  embarrassment  were  similar  to  those  of  tne  preceding 
deficiencies.  Whatever  change  had  occurred,  afforded  diminishra 
reason  for  expecting  that  the  expenditure  would,  for  any  length* 
ened  period,  exc^  the  revenue.  The  improved  state  o€ 
Canada,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  the  provinces ;  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  Syria;  the  change  of  Ministry 
in  France;  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  prospect  of  a  good 
harvest,  in  consequence  of  the  fine  weather  through  the  pre- 
ceding winter  and  spring,  were  all  circumstances  to  justify  the 
conclusion,  that  the  new  deficiency  would  not  be  penkianent. 
In  regard  to  the  prospect  of  a  g^ood  harvest,  it  is  material 
to  notice,  that,  till  the  spring  was  far  advanced,  no  serious  be- 
lief was  entertained  that  supplies  of  foreign  corn  would  be  re- 
quired ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  average  price  of  wheat  fell 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May  from  64s.  to  61s,  6d.,  the  duty 
of  22s.  was  paid  on  nearly  200,000  quarters  of  wheat,  under  the 
expectation  that  the  price  would  be  still  lower.  Ko  case,  there- 
fore, was  established  to  oblige  the  Government  to  expose  the 
country  to  the  evil  of  new  taxes ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  opinion  of  the  public  was  unanimously  against  such  a 
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measure*  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  have  been  fully  warranted  in  sayine^,  ^  Tliere 
^  is  nothing,  in  the  excess  of  the  expenditure  beyond  the  income, 

<  to  show  that  it  will  be  permanent ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is 

*  every  prospect  of  the  expenditure  being  diminished,  and  of 

*  the  revenue  being  increased ;  and  as  I  find,  in  addition  to  these 
^  reasons  against  imposing  new  taxes,  that  public  opinion  h  de* 

*  cidedly  hostile  to  such  a  proceeding,  I  have  determined  upon 
^  proposing  to  provide  for  the  deficiency  by  a  further  issue  of 

<  Exchequer  bills/  But  the  Whig  ministers  were  not  satisfied 
with  this  course,  and  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  place  the 
finances  permanently  in  a  course  of  improvement. 

For  several  years  every  financial  writer  of  reputation  had  ear- 
nestly pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  public  the  expediency  of 
revising  the  taxes;  and  had  pointed  out  the  extent  to  which 
their  present  high  rates  contributed  to  keep  the  revenue  much 
less  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1840,  when  the  continued  deficiency  had  led  to  a  suspicion  that 
the  Government  would  have  recourse  to  new  taxes,  the  public  were 
eagerly  eng^ed  in  considering,  whether  other  means  might  not 
be  discovered  for  getting  through  the  difficulty;  and  the  conse- 

2uence  was,  that  an  opinion  soon  became  prevalent,  that,  if  the 
'ustoms'  duties  were  revised  and  reduced,  a  very  large  increase 
would  be  obtained.  This  opinion  had  its  effect  on -the  House  of 
Commons,  and  produced  the  appointment  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee to  enquire  into  the  Import  Duties.  The  witnesses  examined 
laid  before  the  Committee  facts  and  calculations  of  a  nature 
to  place  beyond  all  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  to 
which  several  writers  had  previously  come ; — namely,  that  if  the 
protecting  Customs'  duties  were  only  modified,  the  revenue 
would  be  considerably  increased — and  the  Committee  made  their 
Report  upon  this  view  of  the  subject. 

The  public  were  so  unanimous  in  support  of  the  recommenda« 
tions  01  the  Committee,  that  not  a  syllable  was  uttered  against 
ihemy  from  the  time  they  were  made  public^  in  September  1840, 
until  the  subject  was  turned  into  a  party  one  by  the  Tory  Oppast'^ 
tionj  when  Mr  Baring  brought  forward  his  memorable  Budget  for 
the  year  1841.  Scarcely  a  Newspaper,  Review,  or  PampUet, 
liad  attempted  to  controvert  the  opinions  of  Mr  J.  D.  Hume,  Mr 
Macgre^or,  and  Mr  Porter,  that  the  revenue  might  be  increased 
nearly  six  millions  a-year  by  an  improved  system  of  taxation. 
The  merchants  of  London,  with  Mr  Horsley  Palmer  at  their 
head,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  prajring  for 
A  revision  of  the  import  duties.    The  Tory  Town-Counoib  and 
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Chambers  of  Commerce  presented  similar  memorials ;  in  a  word^ 
all  reasoning,  all  authority,  and  all  experience,  seemed  to  be 
combined  in  favour  of  the  contemplated  commercial  reform. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  Government  had  to  set- 
tle their  Budget  for  1841,  they  found  themselves  called  upon, 
as  it  were  by  the  unanimous  public  voice,  to  propose  a  new  sys- 
tem of  Customs'  duties ;  but  this  was  only  calling  upon  them 
to  do  what  they  had  always  been  convinced  ought  to  be  done, 
and  what  they  had  always  been  ready  to  do,  whenever  there 
was  a  reasonable  prospect  of  their  beW  able  to  propose  it  with 
hopes  of  success.     They  saw  that  by  this  step  the  means  would 
be  secured  for  making  provision  for  the  past,  and  for  any  new 
deficiencies ;  for  althoufi;h  the  reduced  duties  would  have  re- 
quired time  to  bring  about  their ^ti//  effect  in  improving  the 
revenue^  this  result  was  altogether  certain  to  happen.      The 
altered  duties  on  Com,  Timber,  and  Sugar,  if  they  nad  received 
the  sanction  of  Parliament,  would  have  produced,  in  the  course 
qf  the  present  year^  a  large  amount  of  revenue.     The  duty  of 
eight  snillings  a  quarter  on  wheat,  would  have  yielded  L.800,000 
on  the  two  millions  of  quarters  entered  for  consumption  in  the 
beginning  of  September;  and,  from  the  state  of  the  harvest, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  whole  year  a  larger  revenue 
would  have  been  derived  from  corn,  than  Mr  Baring  calculated 
upon  in  his  Budget.     The  duty  of  ten  shillings  a  load  on  Ameri* 
can  timber  was  sure  to  realize  a  large  sum ;  because  it  would 
have  fallen  on  the  stock  in  hand,  as  well  as  on  the  Quantity 
which  would  have  been  imported  to  supply  the  regularly  large 
demand  for  this  species  of  timber.  If  it  should  have  happened  that 
the  new  duty  on  foreign  sugar  did  not  yield  any  revenue,  still 
the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  sugar  would  have  been  obtained  ; 
because  the  only  reason  why  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  did  not  yield 
revenue,  would  have  been  the  great  increase  in  tne  importation 
of  West  India  sugar,  and  such  a  reduction  in  the  price  as  would 
have  excluded  foreign  sugar.     The  additional  revenue  which 
this  increased  quantity  would  have  yielded,  would  have  been 
so  much  revenue  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  Mr  Baring's 

Budget. 

We  have  now  given  an  accurate  description  of  the*  financial 
measures  of  1841.  It  cannot,  we  believe,  be  shown  to  be  incor* 
reet  in  any  one  particular.  It  places  the  conduct  of  the  Whig 
Government  in  its  true  lieht;  ana  confutes  those  charges  of  neglect 
and  mismanagement,  which,  for  party  purposes,  were  reiterated  for 
many  months  by  the  Tory  press.  No  motion  probably  was  ever 
made  in  Parliament,  so  utterly  destitute  of  any  Uiing  like  a  reason 
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to  justify  it,  at  die  vote  of  vadI  of  confideace  on  the  gfound  of 
the  mitmmnagenuMi  tfih^Jbumacei. 

But  though  the  rejeeted  meaturea  were  for  the  monieBt  dis- 
posed of»  they  eertainly  will  be  the  subject  of  furdier  mad  fre- 
quent discussioB  in  the  next  session  of  Fariiameat ;  and,  there- 
£Nre,  it  is  of  importance  that  Tarious  ausrepreseataticMis,  which 
have  been  very  generally  circulated  respectAag  theai,  should  be 
noticed. 

We  b^,  first  of  all,  to  observe,  that  to  take  the  proposal  as 
to  die  suffi^,  com^  and  timber  duties,  as  all  that  was  intended 
by  the  Government,  is  to  confine  their  prcject  within  much  too 
narrow  limits ;  and  to  suppress  what  is  most  material  to  be  brought 
under  the  connderation  of  the  pubUc.  The  project  was,  ia  fturt, 
not  merely  a  sdeetion  of  particular  duties  iot  reduction,  but 
one  of  principle; — a  principle  of  general  policy,  to  be  acted 
upon  in  all  future  l^slation  on  trade  and  finance.  This  was 
declared  by  Lord  Jc^n  Russell  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Gorera- 
ment,  in  his  celebrated  speech  on  opening  their  case  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  principle  was  to  make  the  Customs*  duties, 
duties  for  Revenue  only ;  and  in  this  way  to  abolish  all  fmoiecUfms 
and  monopolies  It  was,  therefore,  the  extenttve  and  valuable 
consequences  which  would  be  produced  on  trade  and  finance  by 
the  principle  of  their  Budget,  tnat  the  Whig  Government  offered 
to  toe  country  ;  and  they  wisely  selected  only  a  few  articles^  and 
proposed  only  moderate  changes,  on  introducing  this  great  mea- 
sure ;  well  knowing  that  it  is  next  to  in4K>ssiDle  to  obtauii»  at 
once,  the  general  consent  of  the  British  public  to  any  extea- 
sive  alterations,  although  their  utility  and  expediency  may  be 
generally  seen  and  acknowledged. 

But  although  the  Govcimment  did  not  succeed  in  cairyiag 
their  measures,  the  proposal  has  been  productive  of  infinite  good; 
for  correct  opinions  have  been  more  generally  spread  by  the 
discussion  which  has  taken  place,  as  to  the  reaiovsd  of  restraints 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  productions.  Noiwithstandiag, 
howev^,  this  progress,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  evils  <rf 
the  protective  system  are  still  too  little  imderstood;  aad  that 
there  remains  a  sluggishness  in  the  public  mind  on  the  subject 
which  caa  only  be  accounted  for  by  extreme  ignoraaee.  In 
the  class  of  uaiaibrmed  persons  may  be  ledr^  reckoned  thooe 
dectors  of  the  maauiacturing  counties  and  towns,  who^  although 
firee  from  the  control  of  landlords,  voted  at  the  la^  eleotion 
against,  and  defeated  the  candidates  who  were  advocates  £sr 
extending  the  markets  for  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  these 
very  electors  I  But  this  is  not  the  only  elaas  of  persons  tbaiatill 
stand  in  need  of  instruction.     There  are  many  of  higher  station. 
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who,  having  made  some  progress  in  Political  Economy^  Lave  yet 
a  great  deal  to  learn  respecting  the  full  extent  of  the  evil  which 
is  produced  by  protecting  duties*  Such  persons^  say^  we  are, 
on  principle,  advocates  of  free  trade — we  only  desire  reasonable 
protection — ^not  excessive  protection.  We  do  not  eare  how 
much  the  protecting  duties  are  reduced,  provided  only  they 
are  kept  high  enougn  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  trade.  They  fur- 
ther  say,  we  are  pupils  of  Mr  Huskisson — all  we  require  is  to 
have  the  system  acted  upon  which  he  introduced  in  1825.  But 
Mr  Huskisson's  system  of  1825  was  not,  as  it  has  sometimes 
been  called,  a  system  of  free  trade.  What  he  did  was  no  more 
than  to  change  a  number  oi  prohibitions  into  very  high  protecting 
duties — so  high  as  to  be  themselves  nearly  prohibitory  duties. 
It  is  impossible  that  free  trade  in  any  commodity  can  exist, 
when  the  duty  on  it  exceeds  that  rate  which  is  proper  ^  to  be 
levied  for  revenue  <mly;  but  Mr  Huskisson's  new  duties,  in 
every  case,  greatly  transgressed  this  rule;  and  thus  what  be 
did,  had  no  title  to  be  described  as  part  of  a  system  of  free 
trade.  He  never  called  it  so  himself;  and  in  his  speeches^  in 
1825,  he  very  wisely  abstained  from  laying  down  and  enforcing 
the  great  principle  of  free  trade,,  with  reference  to  its  bearings  on 
domestic  industry  and  national  wealth,  as  such  a  course  would 
certainly  have  prevented  him  from  carrying  the  measures  he 
proposed.  With  those  of  his  friends  who  had  opportumUes 
of  accurately  knowing  his  opinions  in  his  latter  yeirs,  it  is  no 
question  that,  if  he  was  now  living,  and  caUed  upon  to  d^are  his 
sentiments  upon  the  protective  system,  he  would  go  the  whole 
lemrth  of  adopting  the  conclusion  come  to  by  Dr  Adam  bmith— 
that  no  protection,  however  small,  can  be  given  without  mjurr 
to  the  public  interests.  Lord  Ripon  and  Lord  Stanley,  and  aU 
other  iiperfcctly-educated  political  economists,  who  are  fnenj 
of  what  IS  termed  moderate  protecUon,  would  do  well  to  reaa 
the  first  four  pages  of  Dr  Smith's  chapter  J  on  restraints  on 
•  the  importatiiT^f  foreign  productions.'  'They  will  there  see 
that  he  sums  up  his  argument  against  regulaUons  for  restraining 
imitation,  in  a  short  passage,  in  whichTie  says,  ^«  «^J>f"??- 
^iWe  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  a  country,  instead  of  being 
<  inereased,  must  necessarit  be  diminished  by  every  such  regular 
^  tiooTTh^itisasmuchastosa^thatnon^^^ 
erea  of  the  moat  -odemte  degree,  am  fce  «ven^^ 
lature  without  pioducing  injury ;  and  he  fijly  ^^•t^^^ 
pri-ciple  in  theSe-I^us  which  precede  ^  P^«!^J*  ^^^ 
just  qSTted ;  therefore  it  Is  dear,  t£at  the  ^d^le^^f^^^^  »^^ 
ietween  high  protection  and  no  protection,  is  what  no  one  can 
iufttifv  by  referrinc  to  his  authori^. 
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Lords  on  moving  the  Amendment  to  the  Address  in  August  las^ 
taunted  the  Whig  Ministers  with  having  recommended  a  change 
in  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar,  of  so  paltry  a  nature,  that  the  com- 
munity at  large  could  have  derived  no  greater  benefit  from  it  than 
a  reduction  of  half  a  farthing  in  the  price  of  a  pound  of  sugar. 
The  utter  groundlessness  of  this  statement  is  conclusivelv  exposed, 
by  a  reference  to  figures,  in  the  following  passage  of  a  Weekly  Pa- 
per : — ^  In  the  month  of  May  last,  when  the  Government  project 
was  first  announced,  the  average  price  of  everv  description  of 
raw  sugar  admissible  by  duty  to  home  consumption  was  4l8. 5d« 
per  cwt.,  exclusive  of  duty,  and  the  average  price  of  every  de- 
scription of  raw  su^r  not  admissible  was  24s.  in  bond,  or 
without  duty.  This  made  the  difference  between  colonial 
and  foreign  sugar  1 7s.  5d.,  and  showed  pretty  pliunly  that 
we  are  subjected  to  a  monopoly  charge  of  about  76  per 
cent. 

*  The  existing  colonial  duty  is  24s  a  cwt.,  which  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  reduce  to  20s.,  while  they  proposed  to  re- 
duce the  prohibitory  duty  of  6ds.  on  foreign  sugar  to  SOs.  The 
price  of  the  colonial  sugar,  with  the  duty,  is  65s.  5d.,  and  that 
of  the  foreign  54s.,  and  the  difference,  or  lis.  .^d.,  expresses 
the  reduction  of  price,  or  gain  to  the  consumer,  which  the 
Government  scheme  would  have  produced.  This  is  not  the 
**  fraction  of  a  farthing"  a  pound,  but  very  near  one  penny 
and  one  farthing  per  pound,  or  five  times  as  many  integers  as 
Ripon  was  disposed  to  reckon  of  fractions.* 
Lord  Ripon,  m  fact,  showed  that  he  was  but  little  qualified 
to  form  a  correct  and  enlarged  opinion  on  the  proposed  re- 
duction ;  because,  evidently,  he  never  contemplated  the  effect 
which  the  exposing  of  the  home  market  to  foreign  competition 
would  necessarily  have,  in  lowering  the  price  of  our  colonial 
sugar.  Every  one  who  possesses  any  acquaintance  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  sugar  is  made  in  our  colonies, 
must  admit  that  there  is  great  room  for  reducing  the  expense, 
now  habitually  incurred  in  making  it,  and  trcreby,  for  re- 
ducing the  price  of  it,  without  such  reduced  price  being  ac- 
companied with  any  diminution  of  profit ;  for  as  to  profit  it  is 
clear,  that  if  the  lowering  the  price  is  wholly  owing  to  the  lower- 
ing the  cost  of  the  production  of  sugar,  the  rate  of  profit  will 
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not  be  changed.  The  custom  of  the  proprietors  of  estates  being 
makers  of  sugar,  is  as  much  at  variance  as  possible  with  economy ; 
and  would  soon  cease,if  the  necessity  of  contending  against  foreign 
competition  was  once  established,  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
foreign  sugar.  In  addition  to  this,  the  processes  for  making  suear 
in  our  colonies  are  inferior  to  those  employed  in  Cuba,  and  other 
foreign  sugar-making  countries.  But  the  mere  apprehension  of 
profits  being  lowered  by  foreign  competition,  whicn  would  have 
arisen  if  the  Government  measure  had  been  carried,  would  have 
roused  our  sugar-makers  from  their  monopoly  sluggishness;  and 
induced  them  to  introduce  new  machinery,  better  modes  of  fabri- 
cation, greater  economy,  and  many  improvements  which  they  have 
the  power  of  introducing.  All  experience  seems  to  show  the  cor- 
rectness of  what  has  iust  been  stated ;  for  the  never-varying 
result  of  protection  has  been  to  check  invention  and  improvement. 
At  the  time  Mr  Huskisson  took  off  the  prohibitions  upon  theimpor* 
tation  of  silk  goods,  the  same  machinery  was  in  use  that  had  been 
employed  when  the  silk  manufacture  was  first  introduced,  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before ;  but  after  the  law  for 
repealing  the  prohibition  was  passed,  although  extremely  high 
protecting^  duties  were  laid  on  silk  goods,  the  dreud  of  foreigjn 
competition  immediately  led  our  manufacturers  to  throw  aside 
their  old  machinery,  and  substitute  in  its  stead  that  of  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  which  Lord  Ripon  over* 
looked,  and  which  places  beyond  all  doubt  the  beneficial  effect 
which  the  proposed  reduction  of  duty  on  foreign  sugar  would 
have  had,  in  lowering  the  pride  of  sugar  in  the  home  market* 
Owing  to  the  great  unfairness  of  those  who  attacked  the  mea- 
sures of  Government,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  Bill  introduced 
by  Mr  Labouchere,  for  lowering  the  duties  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  productions  into  the  colonies ;  —a  bill  brought  forward  as 
a  chief  ingredient  of  the  proposal  for  reducing  the  duty  on  foreign 
sugar,  and  forming  a  substantial  part  of  that  measure.  This  point 
is  satisfactorily  treated  in  the  following  extract  from  a  spneech  by 
Sir  Henry  Pamell,  in  the  debate  on  Lord  Sandon's  motion  : — 

*  The  proper  way  of  diieassing  and  considering  the  qaestion  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  duty  on  foreign  sogar,  tbovld  be  with  reference  to  the 
meaiM  of  oar  colonies  to  carry  on  competition  with  foreign  sogar.  It 
seems  to  be  supposed  that  foreigncft  have  advaotagei  which  afibrd  no 
hope  of  a  sncoeasfol  competition  with  them ;  bat  this  is  not  the  case,  for 
the  means  of  carrying  on  competition  may  be  greatly  extended.  Honour- 
able members  had  wholly  lost  sight,  in  the  coarse  of  the  debate,  of  the 
bill  that  has  been  introdaced  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trsde,  and 
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Is  now  before  the  Honte^  for  reducing  the  dnUes  on  imports  into  die 
c<donies*  This  redaction  of  dnties  will  afford  greel  benefits  to  tbe  ma- 
nnfactnrers  of  sngac: — it  will  diminish  the  prioes  of  floor  and  proTisions 
of  all  descriptiottSy  and  the  priee  of  tinbery  and  Tarioos  other  articles 
which  are  necessary  for  making  sagar;  and  In  Ais  wa j  tbe  cost  of  maldi» 
angar  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  power  of  carrying  #n  competi- 
iion  increased.  Tins  nieaiiTe  is,  in  faet^  a  Ml  compensation  to  tbe 
colonies  for  tbe  proposed  rednctton  of  the  dnty  on  foreign  angar.  Abont 
fbarteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  those  members  of  the  fiosne  who  were 
connected  with  the  West  Indies,  weM  rery  load  in  oomplaiBiag  of  the 
injury  which  the  sngar-makera  eostained,  and  other  inteiesU^  from  tbe 
high  duties  on  imports  into  the  colonies,  and  irom  the  system  of  restric- 
tions under  which  the  trade  of  the  colooies  was  placed.  Retumii  wen 
called  for,  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  made  to  appear,  by  showing 
the  prices  of  food,  timber,  and  other  articles,  in  foreign  countries,  that 
these  duties  and  restrictions  added  70  per  eent  to  the  cost  of  making 
angar ;  and  persons  of  the  highest  authority  in  West  Indian  affiurs  went 
ao  far  as  to  say,  that  they  would  willingly  giro  np  the  monopoly  of  the 
English  market  if  all  these  restrictions  were  remored*  As  to  the  kn- 
pertance  which  about  that  time  tbe  pknters  attached  to  these  lestrictiona, 
the  eridence  given  before  tbe  Coounittee  of  Finanos  of  1828»  by  the 
noble  lord  tbe  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  may  be  re/erred  to.  At 
that  time  the  noble  lord  filled  the  office  of  Secietary  at  War^  and,  when 
under  examination  by  the  Committee  regarding  the  expense  incurred  by 
the  army  kept  up  in  tbe  colonies,  stated  that  he  had  frequently  applied 
to  tbe  various  Goremments  of  the  colonies  to  contribute  towards  the 
expense  of  paying  the  army,  but  that  the  answer  he  receiTod  from  them 
was — We  would  Tery  readily  contribute  a  large  portion  of  the  expenae 
prorided  tbe  restrictions  on  our  trade  were  taken  of^  but  that  so  long  aa 
those  restrictions  are  contmued,  we  are  not  able  to  give  the  least  assist 
ance.  It  may  be  said  the  bill  of  the  Prestdent  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
•does  not  go  far  enough  in  the  way  of  redadng  duties  on  imports  into  the 
cobnies.  This  may  be  true ;  but  if  the  colonies  will,  on  their  part,  aseet 
further  reductions  as  they  ought  to  do,  by  giving  op  their  monopoly,  there 
can  be  no  good  reason  for  not  taking  off  all  tbe  restrictions  on  the  trade 
of  tbe  colonies.  They  shookl  be  allowed  to  send  their  productions  direct 
to  foreign  countries,  to  purchase  all  kinds  of  foreign  productions  free  of 
duty*  and  even  to  employ  foreign  ships — ^the  trade  of  the  colonies  should 
be  rendered  perfectly  free ;  and,  if  that  were  so,  no  BriUsfa  interests 
would  suffer;  for  the  colonies  would  find  it  to  their  adrantage  to  twe 
British  productions  and  to  employ  British  ships/  * 

The  correctness  of  the  above  statements  is  fully  estnbliabed 
by  tables  of  tbe  prices  of  articles  subject  to  import  dirties  in 
the  colonies,   inserted  in   a  late   Number  of  tfaia  Joornri;! 
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and  by  the  references  therein  made  to  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  examined  in  1832  before  a  Committee  of  the  Home  of 
Commons ;  which  went  to  show  that  the  restrictions  on  imports 
added  5s«  6d.  a  cwt.  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  snnr.  Look- 
ingt  therefore,  to  the  proposed  measure  for  redadnr  oie  dntjr  on 
foreip^  soj^ar  from  63s.  to  30s.  a  cwt.,  in  the  way  it  ought  to  be 
considered;  that  is,  as  comprehen^ng  the  contemporaneous 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  imports  into  the  colonies,  it  is  ahnost 
certain  that  the  result  of  the  reduction  alone,  would  hare  been  a 
diminution  of  the  price  of  su^ar,  in  the  English  market,  of  at  least 
ten  halfjarihings^  instead  of  one  half  farthing  a  pound,  as  Lord 
Ripon  asserted. 

but,  to  give  a  still  more  just  and  accurate  view  of  the  true 
draracter  of  the  proposed  admission  of  foreign  sugar,  it  should  be 
represented  as  a  measure,  not  merely  for  reducmg  the  price  of 
sugar,  but  for  brineinfir  about,  in  a  gradual  and  safe  way,  die 
entire  abolition  of  £e  West  India  monopoly.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
productions  into  the  colonies,  is  nothing  short  of  the  removal  of 
the  whole  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  monopoly  of  the  British 
market  was  origiimlly  c^iven  to  them. 

When  the  West  India  monopoly  was  first  established,  England 
imposed  prohibitory  dudes  on  tne  importation  into  the  colomes  of 
all  foreign  productions,  for  the  purpose  of  securins^  to  herself  the 
monopoTv  of  the  colonial  market ;  and  gave  the  cotonies  in  return 
the  privilege  of  supplying  her  markets  with  their  j^roductions; 
and  therefore  it  has  always  been  admitted  by  the  highest  West 
India  authorities,  that  if  the  mother  country  should  abandon  its 
monopoly  of  the  colonial  market,  the  colonies  would  no  long^ 
have  any  right  to  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  the  BriUsh  market. 
That  this  is  the  proper  construction  of  the  conditions  on  whidi 
the  two  monopolies  were  instituted,  is  explicitly  stated  by  Lord 
Sheffield,  one  of  the  most  able  supporters  of  the  rights  of 
the  colonies,  in  a  publication  written  in  defence  of  those  rights : 
— *  The  British  oominions,*  says  he,  '  are  as  much  entitkd  to 
^  the  monopoly  of  the  market  of  the  British  West  Indies,  at 
^  the  West  Indies  are  entitled  to  the  monopoly  of  the  British 

*  market ;  and  whenever  the  former  (that  is,  tne  monopolv  of  the 

*  market  of  the  West  Indies^  is  ffiven  up,  it  will  be  tne  highest 
^  absurdity  not  to  open  all  tne  mitish  ports  to  foreu;n  sunr.'  ^ 
Mr  Burnley,  whose  authority  has  of  late  been  so  often  rrferred 
to,  as  one  of  the  largest  proprietors  in  Trinidad,  fully  assents  to 
this  doctrine ;  for  he  says,  *  the  removal  of  these  resmctions  (on 
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*  imports  into  tlie  colonies)  once  effected,  I  shall  hail  with  plea- 

*  sure  the  day  when  every  monopoly  is  done  away.* 

One  of  the  most  mischievous  misrepresentations  of  the  measures 
of  the  late  Government,  is  that  relating  to  the  probable  effects 
of  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  duties  on  Com.  It  has  been 
assertec^  that  the  fixed  duty  of  eight  shillings  would  have  no 
advantage  over  the  present  sliding  scale  of  duties ;  and  to  illus- 
trate this,  reference  is  made  to  the  entry  for  home  consumption 
of  two  millions  of  quarters  of  com  in  the  month  of  September 
last,  at  the  one  shilling  duty;  as  showing  that  so  great  a  quan- 
tity of  corn  would  not  have  been  imported  if  the  duty  had  been 
«ight  shillings,  as  proposed.  But  it  will  be  easy  to  show,  that 
the  difference  between  a  duty  of  one  shilling,  and  a  duty  of  eig^t 
shillings,  could  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  diminishing  the 

frofits  of  the  importers ;  and  moreover,  that  the  nation  would 
ave  had  cheaper  com  with  the  fixed  duty  of  eight  shillings  than 
it  has  had  with  the  duty  of  one  shilling.     When  the  demand  for 
corn  in  the  British  market  is  much  greater  than  the  supply,  and, 
the  price  very  high,  a  duty  on  foreign  wheat  of  eight  shillings  a 

3uarter  cannot  possibly  have  any  effect  on  the  price  of  it ;  because 
le  price  is  regulated  wholly  according  to  the  demand  and  supply 
of  British  com  in  the  British  market ;  and  not  by  what  wheat 
costs  abroad,  or  by  the  duty  that  is  paid  on  importing  it.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  the  duty  will  not  be  paid  by  the  consumer  aft 
an  addition  made  to  the  price,  but  by  the  importer,  and  in  dimi- 
nution of  his  profits.  With  the  duty  of  one  shilling,  he  will  put 
into  his  pocket  a  larger  part  of  the  price  he  receives,  than  he  can 
put  into  it  with  a  duty  of  eight  shillings ;  and  this  is  the  only 
practical  difference  that  can  exist  between  a  sliding  scale  duty  of 
one  shilling,  and  the  fixed  duty  of  eight  shillings. 

With  regard  to  whether  more  com  has  of  late  been  imported 

under  the  sliding  scale  duty,  than  would  have  been  imported 

xinder  the  fixed  duty,  the  best  way  of  determining  the  point  will 

1>e  by  tracing  what  has  happened  as  to  importation  under  that 

scale.     In  the  month  of  May  the  weekly  average  price  of  wheat 

liad  fallen  from  64s.  Id.  to  61s.  6d.;   and  the  prospect  of  a 

good  harvest  having  led  to  a  belief  that  it  would  still  be  lower» 

nearly  200,000  quarters  of  wheat,  as  has  before  been  stated,  were 

entered  for  consumption  at  a  duty  of  22s.  Id.     The  weather^ 

liowever,  having  changed  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  continued 

wet  and  cold,  it  seemed  to  be  certain  that  foreign  supplies  would 

be  required,  before  the  new  crop  would  be  whouy  eot  in,  and  the 

price  began  to  rise.     In  June  and  July  nearly  half  a  million 

quarters  of  wheat  were  imported ;  but  none  of  it  was  entered  for 

^ome  consumption,  in  consequence  of  its  being  probable  that  the 

ity  would  be  reduced  to  one  shilling.     In  August,  the  imports. 
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lion  of  wheat  was  much  greater,  but  none  was  entered  for  con* 
sumption ;  and  the  price  advanced,  on  the  27th  August,  to  the 
weekly  average  of  76s.  Id,  This  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  six 
weeks'  average  to  73s.,  and  of  reducing  the  duty  to  one  shilling, 
when  two  millions  of  foreign  wheat  were  entered  for  consumption. 
Now,  if  the  fixed  duty  of  8s.  had  been  adopted,  and  an  act  of 
Parliament  passed  early  in  May,  for  changing  the  duties,  it  is 
dear,  from  tne  fact  of  200,000  quarters  of  wheat  having  been 
entered  for  consumption  in  that  month,  at  a  duty  of  22s.  Id.,  that 
wheat  would  have  been  imported,  and  brought  to  market,  as  fast 
as  it  could  have  been  imported,  in  the  months  of  May,  June, 
July,  and  August,  at  the  8s.  duty — and  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
the  two  millions  of  quarters  that  were  brought  to  market.  The 
trade  in  com  would  have  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
limited  number  of  persons  who  now  carry  it  on,  subject  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  averages;  and  many  new  importers  would 
have  come  forward,  and  much  additional  capital  would  have  been 
employed ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  from  tne  ports  being  always 
open,  much  more  corn  would  have  been  imported  from  the  distant 
corn-growing  countries,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  being  done 
away  of  the  ports  being  suddenly  closed.  So  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  quite  certain,  that  if  the  8s.  duty  had  been  adopted,  the 
quantity  imported  in  the  four  months  preceding  September, 
would  have  oeen  much  greater  than  it  was ;  and  it  is  equally  cer* 
tain,  that  the  effect  of  the  8s.  duty  would  hiave  been  to  keep  the 
price  of  wheat  below  what  it  was  in  these  four  months.  The 
price  in  all  probabilitv  would  not  have  exceeded  64  s.  a  quarter, 
ut>m  April  to  September ;  instead  of  rising,  and  continuing  much 
above  that  price,  till  it  reached  76s.  The  loss  to  the  public, 
in  consequence  of  having  had  to  pay  this  additional  price,  on  all 
the  wheat  consumed  in  Uie  United  kingdom  during  four  months, 
must  have  amounted  to  millions ;  while  the  loss  of  revenue  in  the 
year  may  be  set  down  as  not  far  short  of  a  million :  for  the  loss,  on 
the  two  million  quarters  that  paid  the  Is.  dutv»  was  L.7 00,000* 
With  regard  to  the  Com  Question  generally,  a  Document  of 
rreat  importance  was  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
m  the  late  session.  It  appears  that  in  June  1840,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  Consuls  at  the  foreign  ports 
where  corn  is  shipped  for  thb  country,  requiring  answers  to  cer* 
tain  queries.  These  answers  expose  two  of  the  chief  errors  of 
"those  persons  who  advocate  the  Cora- Laws;  namely,  the  standard 
opinions  respecting  the  price  of  corn  abroad,  and  respecting  the 
'quantities  of  it  that  would  be  imported,  if  the  ports  were  always 
open  at  a  fixed  duty.  The  following  are  the  queries  which 
were  transmitted  to  the  Consuls: — 
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QUERIES  RBSPECnVG  COEV  AHD  GRJUN. 

L  Wkit  qHuOiljofgnttB,  of  «Mkkia^cool4  be  exported  to  Engkiid^ 
irott  the  oooatrj  or  duitrici  ia  wfaidi  jaa,  residey  if  the  trade  in  com  ia 
Eo^kod  was  made  Goastantljr  WJ^  At  s  moderite  duty  ? 

2.  Whet  wo«dd  jvobeblj  be  the  eTerage  prices  free  on  board? 

3.  What  would  probebl j  be  the  freight  per  ^earter  to  England  ? 

4.  Wonld  the  exportation  be  snbiect  to  any  other  charges  ? 

5.  Whether,  if  there  wo'e  a  r^;Qlar  and  steady  demand  in  England  ftr 
foreign  com,  the  quantity  of  com  prodnced  in  the  said  cevntry  or  die* 
trict  wwold,  withont  nnidi  dificnlty,  and  m  a  short  qpaee  of  tinoybe  m^ 
teriaDy  iocreesed? 

A  samniuy  of  die  EBSwere  to  these  queries  is  giren  ia  this 
Doeoraeiity  and  the  foUowing  have  been  extracted  fimn  it : — 


St  Peterabnrgy 

Riga,   •    •  • 

Liebav,     •  . 

Odessa,    •  • 
Warsaw,  • 

Stocknohn,  • 

IXuitzig,  •  • 


SteCtio^     .    . 
^feBle^    »    . 


QUERY  5. 

What  qoantitr  of 

Wheat  eooM  be 

exported  to  Eof. 

land,  firom  the 

OoQiitrj  or  Dletriet 

intrUfthyvtt 


QrERT2. 

What  would  be  the 

Average  Price  of 


rcride,lfthc'nrade  wheat  ffeeo«Bo«4 
tn  Corn  teEngland        p^,  ^^^^.^er ? 


Hamburg,  . 

Rotterdam,  • 
Antwerp, 

Palermo,.  .  • 

Total,  . 


General  areragev 


stantly  open,  at  a 
moderate  Doty? 


QUERY  3. 

What  woqM  pro^ 

aUyhviheFNiglit. 

per  Quarter  to 


Qra. 
192,500 

QMMttty  not  stated 

30,000 

150,000 

300,000 

1,000 

315,000 

65,000 

250,000 

5,964 

175,000 

538,000 

^jMBtity  not  stated 
Qpuuitit;  not  stated 
200,000 

^222,464 

••• 


39  1 

49  7 
43  7 
26  6 
36  0 

30  0  to  35  0 

40  0 

40  0  -  45  0 
40  0 
35  0 

50  0  -  36  0 
35  0  «  46  0 

55  0 

56  5 
38  0 


<•  d.  #•  ^ 
4  5  to  5  ^ 
4  9 

4  9-50 
10  0 


3  6 
8  6 

4  0 


4 
4 

a 

2 
2 
2 

8 


0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
3 


6 
4 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 

2 


0 
0 
O 

0 
O 
O 


40#.  ^. 


4#.  9Jff. 
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Now,  in  order  to  prove  bow  grounclless  is  tbe  fear,  that  tlie 
agricultural  int^est  would  be  ruined  if  tbe  ports  were  always 
open  at  a  fixed  duty  of  Ss.  per  quarter  for  wbeat,  we  bave  made 
tbe  fbllowiDg^  calculation  upon  toe  fairest  possible  data ; — begin- 
ning, not  with  tbe  price  stated  by  tbe  Consuls  of  40s.  6d.  a 
quarter,  but>  to  avoid  all  cavil,  witb  tbe  price  of  S5s.  a  quar- 
ter— as  tbe  price  of  foreign  wbeat  free  on  board,  of  tbe  same 
quality  as  tbat  of  tbe  average  quality  of  Britisb  wbeat,  on  wbick 
tne  Gaaette  prices  are  ma&  up.  To  tbis  price  (A  35s.  tbere  is 
to  be  added  48.  9d.  for  freigbt ;  at  least  3s.  9d.  for  charges  for 
landing,  storing,  turning,  cartage  to  raaricet  or  to  purc£asen» 
insurance,  coniiiission,  and  other  charges;  also  Is.  6d.  a  quarter 
for  profit ;  and,  finally,  Ss,  for  duly ; — making  in  the  whole 
53s.  a  Quarter.  We  nave  tbe  benefit  of  ample  experience  to 
prove  what  would  be  tbe  state  of  agriculture  at  such  a  price  as 
tbis ;  because  tbe  average  price  of  wbeat  for  tbe  six  years  pre- 
ceding tbe  year  1838  was  no  more  than  50s.  3d. ;  and  tbe  agri- 
culture of  tbe  United  EUn^'dom  was  at  no  period  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  during  these  six  years.  What  Mr 
Tooke  says  on  tbis  point  is  of  considerable  unportance ;  be- 
cause Sir  Robert  Peel  has  placed  the  authority  of  bis  testimony 
as  high  as  possiUe,  by  having  firequently,  in  his  speeches,  quoted 
his  statements  reacting  tl^  Corn-Laws.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  from  Mr  Tooke's  late  work : — 

*  The  averages  of  the  six  years  followiogi  when  there  was  no  foreign 
.  wheat,  or  no  proportion  worth  mentioning,  in  the  market, 

«•     d. 

1882, 
1838, 
1884, 
1835, 
1836, 
1837, 

Average,        .        50    S 

'  But,  if  it  be  considered,  tbat  by  far  tbe  largest  quantises  sold  were  in  the 

three  years  of  the  lowest  prices,  riz. 

$•  d» 

1834,             .             .            .            46  2 

18S5,             .            •            .            39  4 

1886,            •            .            .            48  6 

8)134  0 

44  8 

the  average  of  which  was  44«.  8d. ;  and  that  during  that  period,  althongb, 
as  usnal  upon  the  occaneace  of  low  prices,  tbere  were  lend  cemplamts 


52 

%9 
11 

46 

2 

39 

4 

48 

6 

55 

10 

6)301 

5 
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of  agricultural  diatreas,  the  country  nerer  exhilMted  a  graatcr  extent,  nor 
a  higher  degree  of  cnltiTation  ;  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  preaume,  that,  at  a 
price  of  458.,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  nmcfay  if  any, 
land  would  be  thrown  out  of  cuUimtion.  The  general  fact  ia,  in  proof, 
b^  results  beyond  controversy,  that  the  agricultural  productions  of  the 
kingdom  were  never,  as  far  as  the  seasons  permitted,  on  a  larger  scale 
thsn  in  1836  and  1837,  notwithstanding  the  alleged  diaconragement  of 
the  low  prices  of  1834-5.'  ♦ 

As  to  the  quantity  of  corn  that  could  be  imported  witb  a  mo- 
derate fixed  duty,  the  following  extracts  from  the  answera  to  the 
fifth  query,  place  the  question  in  a  point  of  view  which  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  quantity  would  not  be  bo  great  as  to  be  at- 
tended with  any  injury  to  British  agriculture : — 

<  Ago,  AuguMi  15,  1840. 
<  A  decidedly  bad  harvest  in  England  might,  with  the  certainty  of  a 
moderate  import  duty,  tend  to  turn  their  attention  to  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats,  in  preference  to  rye,  were  not  the  principal  corn  districts  too  re- 
mote from  tlie  ports  to  enable  the  farmer  to  get  his  crop  to  market  suffi- 
ciently early  for  exportation  in  the  same  year. 

•  Secondly,  The  rapid  increase  of  manufactures  in  this  country  has 
withdrawn  many  hands  from  tillage,  which,  in  a  thinly-populated  coun- 
try like  Russia,  must  operate  against  any  increase  of  agriculture.  In 
fact,  it  18  considered  by  many  to  have  contributed  to  the  deficient  pro- 
daction  of  corn  in  this  country  for  some  years  past,  although  this  defi- 
ciency niay  be  principally  attributed  to  the  seasons. 

(  Thirdly,  Flax  is  being  yearly  more  and  more  cultivated  in  Russia, 
and  especially  in  this  province,  and  the  neighbouring  ones  of  Esthonia, 
Courland,  Lithuania,  and  in  White  Russia ;  being  an  article  that  always 
finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  Riga  market  at  remunerating  prices  ;  which  also 
tends  to  counteract  any  great  increase  in  the  production  of  com  :  to 
which  may  also  be  added  the  yearly  extending  establishments  of  beet- 
root sugar  refineries,  and  cultivation  of  beet-root,  more  particularly  in 
the  internal  provinces  of  the  empire.' 

«  Odessa,  October  8,  1840. 
<  There  would  be  no  material  increase,  and  certainly  not  in  a  short 
space  of  time.     1st,  Becaase  in  Podolia  and  Kievy^  whence  Odessa  de- 
rives its  principal'supplies,  the  greatest  quantity  possible  of  grain  is  at 
all  times  produced  without  regard  to  price  and  demand,  in  consequence 
of  capital  being  vested  in  slave  labour,  which  is  not  otherwise  to  be  em- 
ployed.    2dly,  Because  the  plains,  called  steppes,  adjacent  to  the  Black 
Sea  and  Azoph,  are  thinly  peopled,  so  that  in  years  when  crops  are 
abundant  they  are  seen  suffering  on  the  ground  for  want  of  reapers. 
3dly,  Because  on  these  steppes  crops  are  exceedingly  precariona,  by 


*  History  of  Prices  in  1838  and  1889,  by  Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.,  p.  4K 
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resson  of  droogfal,  the  common  calamity  of  this  dimate ;  of  the  high 
winds,  which  carry  off  the  seed  from  the  dusty  soil ;  of  the  early  thaws 
and  snbseqnent  frosts,  without  snow.  4th]y,  Because  tillage  is  defecUre, 
and  improvement  difficult  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try. 5thly,  Because  distances  are  great,  and  communications  unaided 
by  art,  there  being  no  roads,  and  the  rivers  being  unnavigable.  6thly, 
Because  the  landholders  are  imporerished,  and  most  of  them  indebted  to 
the  crown,  and  the  working  classes  are  degraded  by  their  condition  of 
alarery.  Tthly,  Because  no  progressive  improvements  are  to  be  expect- 
ed in  Russia,  until  great  organic  changes  are  brought  about ;  or  so  long 
as  the  real  interests  of  the  country  are  sacrificed  to  an  anti-commercial 
policy.  Very  high  prices  may  indeed  cause  at  times  a  greater  exporta- 
tion, not  by  increase  of  production,  but  by  extending  the  circle  of 
supply/ 

*  Warsaw^  September  15,  1840. 
*  The  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in  Poland  has  considerably  increased 
in  the  last  six  years ;  and  the  production  might  no  doubt  be  further  gra* 
dually  increased,  if  there  were  a  steady  demand  fbr  foreign  com  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  deficiency  of  manure,  the  scarcity  of  hands,  and  the  want 
of  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  would  operate  against  any  large 
immediate  increase.' 

<  Hamburg,  AiiguH  21,  1840. 
<  Probably  not,  (answer  as  to  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  com 
grown ;)  because  as  much  land  is  already  appropriated  in  this  district  to 
&e  growth  of  com,  as  the  system  of  husbandry  established  in  these  Duchies, 
and  the  encouragement  given  to  grazing  in  them,  will  admit  of.  Wool, 
butter,  and  potatoes  for  distillation,  having  for  many  years  been  profit* 
able  produce  to  the  farmer,  he  will  not  easily  be  induced  to  give  up  the 
cultivation  of  the  latter,  or  to  sell  off  his  sheep  and  cattle,  which,  more- 
over, afford  manure  positively  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  grain.  But 
although  the  quantity  of  com  may  not  be  materially  increased  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  the  kind  of  com  may  be  changed,  and  more  wheat,  but 
less  of  other  grain,  under  such  a  change  of  circumstances,  may  be  grown 
than  at  present.  Still,  however,  this  will  occur  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  at  times  when  high  prices  in  other  countries  may  encourage  the  ex- 
port of  wheat;  for  the  habits  of  the  people  in  thb  district  causing  a  de- 
mand for  rye  for  home  use,  the  demand  for  it  in  other  countries,  and  the 
nature  of  tlie  soil  being  generally  fitter  for  cultivation  of  rye,  will  alwaya 
have  a  tendency  to  prevent  any  great  extension  of  the  growth  of  wheat 
in  these  countries.  But  should  any  increased  cultivation  take  place  in 
the  interior  of  Germany,  an  increased  exportation  from  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  hc.^  may  follow.' 

In  tnith,  it  is  impossible  that  the  continent  could  greatly  in- 
crease the  present  produce  of  com,  without  such  a  chanee  of  cir- 
Gomatances  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land  and  cultivation,  as  is 
by  no  means  likely  to  happen.  Unproductiveness  of  soil,  and  a 
low  state  of  agriculture,  characterize  the  provinces  of  Poland, 
Prussia^  and  Russia,  that  are  contiguous  to  the  sea ;  and  it  is 
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only  from  the  provinces  of  VoDiyma  and  Sandomir  in  Poland, 
that  a  large  supply  of  wheat  can  be  obtained.  Bat,  in  these  pro- 
vinces, the  system  of  land  management  is  of  the  most  wretdied 
desciiption; — not  better  than  that  of  England  two  hundred  years 

So*  A  large  portion  of  the  land  is  cmtivated  by  servants  for 
e  proprietors;  the  fiarnung  work  is  done  by  half-£ed  peasants; 
the  Mm  are  not  eneloaed ;  there  are  no  fum  buiklingB  but  of 
the  meanest  kind;  the  rowb  are  no  better  than  tracks;  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  cattle  to  yield  even  as  nodi  sttnnre 
as  is  required  to  keep  the  land,  now  in  cultivation,  up  to  its  loir 
standard  of  production;  and  the  proprietors  and  cultnrators  have 
little  or  no  capital  to  place  matters  on  a  better  footing.* 

Another  gpross  misrepresentation  of  the  Tory  press,  (which,  as 
Lord  John  Kussell  truly  said  in  one  of  his  excellent  speeches  at 
the  close  of  last  Session,  ifid  much  more  than  the  Tory  Parlia- 
mentarv  leaders  towards  turning  out  the  Whig  Minraters,)  con- 
sisted m  accusing  the  latter  as  having  added,  in  the  six  years 
of  their  government,  from  April  1835  to  April  1841,  seven  mil- 
lions anaa  half  to  the  public  debt.  This  charge  was  blazoned 
forth  in  every  possible  way,  while  those  circumstances  which 
produced  the  dendency,  and  which  no  human  power  could  have 
averted,  were  altogether  suppressed. 

But  the  un&irness  and  maccuracy  of  this  charge  may  be  re- 
futed, simply  by  reference  to  the  public  accounts ;  which  show, 
that  taking  the  state  of  the  finances  as  it  was  in  April  1835,  and 
as  it  was  in  April  1841,  the  amount  of  debt  actnalfv  incurred  fidl 
very  far  short  of  seven  and  a  half  millions.  The  following  state- 
ment has  been  made  up  from  the  Parliamentary  Paper  pre- 
fixed to  this  article. 

Year  ending  5th  April  1838.    Expenditure,    £47,519,077 

Income,  46,090,548 

Deficiency  in  the  year  1837-8,  £1,428,534 

Year  ending  5th  April  1839.     Expenditure,       48,263,443 

Income,  47,833,118 

Deficiency  in  the  year  1888-9,  430,825 

Year  ending  5th  April  1840.    Expenditure,       49,300,425 

Income,  47,843,202 

Deficiency  in  the  year  1839-40, 1,457,223 

Year  ending  5th  April  1841.     Expenditure,       49,285,396 

Income,               47,438,399 
Deficiency  in  the  year  1840-41, 1,851,997 

Total  deficiency,        £5^168,079 


*  See  an  ailide  on  foieifn' tillage  in  the  BriiUh  and  FarmgM  Qiicr- 
Urli^  Review, 
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He  deficiency  for  tte  four  years  is  thus  shown  to  have  been 
little  more  than  Jioe  mittions,  instead  of  seven  and  a  half  millions. 
Bat  this  ia  not  all.  As  the  charge  of  mismanagement  comprises 
the  whole  of  the  mx  years  of  Lord  Melboumes  administrationy 
the  receipts  and  paym»ts  of  all  these  years  most  be  tak^  into 
view,  IB  wder  to  nake  up  a  perfectly  uit  aecount  of  the  8kn»- 
tion  of  the  finances  in  1835,  and  in  1841.  What  todc  phice, 
therefore,  as  to  income  and  expemfitofe  in  1836  and  1837,  must 
be  added  to  make  out  a  complete  statement. 

Year  ending  5th  April  1836.    Income,  £46,880,246 

Expenditore,  45,003,940 

Surplus  in  1 835-6, £  1 ,376,306 

Year  ending  5th  April  1837.     Income^  48,453,068 

Expenditure,  46,590,245 

Surplus  in  1836-7,        1,862,823 

Total  surplus,  3,239,129 

Total  deficiency,      5,168,079 

Debt  ittcnrred,  £1,926,950 

The  forerang  account,  the  accuracy  of  which  cannot  be  di»- 
pnted,  establishes  the  &ct,  that  the  nation  has  incurred,  daring 
the  time  its  affairs  were  under  the  management  of  the  Whig 
Government— notwithstanding  the  expenditure  on  account  of 
Canada,  Syria,  and  China — no  lars^r  an  amount  of  debt  than 
two  millions ;  and  shows  how  much  uie  public  hare  been  deceived 
by  the  pains  taken  to  exaggerate  the  nnancial  difficulties  whidi 
luiavoidably  occurred* 

With  regard  to  the  accusation  that  the  Whigs  handed  over 
the  Treasury  to  their  Tory  successors  in  a  condition  of  great  em- 
barrassment, this,  like  other  accusations,  was  wholly  unfounded* 
The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  hb  place  in  the  House 
•f  Commons,  drew  from  his  successor  an  expkmatiott,  whidi 
showed  beycMid  all  question  that  it  was  so.  The  ft^Iowine  ex- 
tract fixHa  a  speech  of  Lord  Melbourne's  on  the  same  su^ec^ 
ia  deserving  <k  consideration : — 

*  His  noble  firiend  opposite  (Lord  Ripon)  had  taken  several  opportn- 
idties  of  stating  that  the  late  Government  had  embarked  on  a  ruinous 
course ;  and  that  some  vigorous,  certain,  and  efficient  sdieme  ought  to 
he  brought  forward  ibr  extricating  the  finances  of  the  eountry  from  the 
iouBfnse  difficulties  in  which  they  were  involved*  The  noble  lord  had 
dwelt  upon  this  phrase,  ^  inunease  difficmUies,"  and  the  phrase  was  re- 
peated with  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  these  who  had  staee 
attained  the  highest  stations  in  office.  Mow  he  (Viacoant  Melbourne) 
would  assert  that  it  was  altogether  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  finances 
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of  the  country  were  immenselj  inrolved :  he  wonld  readil/  sdmit  that 
difficulties  existed ;  he  wonld  admit  that  the  expenses  exceed  the  in- 
come ;  that  the  question  of  the  finances  of  the  country  demanded  serious 
enquiry,  and  that  ener|;etic  measures  were  required ;  but  he  would  repeat, 
that  they  were  not  inyolred  in  the  immense  difficulties  which  were 
spoken  of;  and  he  would  add  his  strongs  conriction,  that,  looking  to  the 
general  state  of  the  country,  the  nature  of  its  power,  its  strength,  and 
its  revenue,  it  was  not  wise  and  prudent,  any  more  than  it  was  correct  in 
point  of  fact,  to  hold  desponding  language  such  as  this,  neceesartiy  cal- 
culated to  haye  the  effect  of  weakening  its  resources  and  of  dimimthing 
its  strength.  He  would  admit  that  there  were  difficulties ;  but,  dis- 
tinctly and  emphatically,  and  in  a  form  which,  being  short,  was  the 
more  easy  to  be  understood,  he  would  not  admit  that  he  had  handed 
orer  to  his  successors  in  office  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  the  dangerous 
or  enormously  difficult  state  which  was  suggested,  ei^r  in  a  financial  or 
any  other  point  of  yiew/ 

Lord  Melbourne  most  truly  smd,  that,  looking  to  the  general 
state  of  the  country,  '  it  was  not  correct  in  point  of  foot  to  hold 

*  desponding  language/  for  the  wealth  which  constitutes  its 
power  and  strength  never  was  greater.  The  augmentaUon  of 
capital  by  the  annual  accumulation  of  profits,  has  of  late  years 
made  rapid  process.  With  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  income 
of  the  community  at  large,  the  means  exist  of  approaching  to 
something  like  a  tolerably  correct  opinion,  in  consequence  of 
the  subject  having  engaged  the  researches  of  persons  well  quali- 
fied for  the  task ;  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  knowledge  to 
be  acquired  by  Custom-House  returns,  of  the  quantities  of  ma- 
terials imported  for  manufacture.  A  reference  to  the  informa- 
tion that  may  be  collected  in  this  way,  regarding  the  accumu- 
lation of  national  wealth,  will  serve  to  expose  much  gross  mis- 
representation, and  to  dispel  all  apprehensions  as  to  the  ^na^rial 
condition  of  the  country,  and  its  power  to  provide  a  suflident 
reyenue.  In  his  work  on  Political  Economy,  published  in  1819, 
Mr  Ricardo  says — *  Notwithstanding  the  immense  expenditure 
^  of  the  English  government  during  the  last  twenty  years,  there 
^  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  increased  production  on  the 
^  part  of  the  people  has  more  than  compensated  for  it.  The 
'  national  capital  has  not  merely  been  unimpaired,  it  has  been 
^  greatly  increased ;  and  the  annual  income  of  the  people,  even 

*  after  the  payment  of  their  taxes,  is  probably  greater  at  the  pre- 
^  sent  time  than  at  any  former  period  of  our  history.  For  the  proof 
^  of  thid,  we  might  refer  to  the  increase  of  population — to  the  ex- 

*  tension  of  agriculture — to  the  increase  of  shipping  and  manu- 

*  factures — to  the  building  of  docks — to  the  opening  of  numerous 

*  canals,  as  well  as  to  many  other  expensive  undertakings,  all 
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<  denoting^  an  immense  increase  both  of  capital  and  of  annual 
*  production/ 

As  twenty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr  Ricardo  made  these 
remarks,  and  as  similar  circumstances  to  those  which  he  men- 
tioned as  proofs  of  increased  wealth  have  been  constantly  in  oper- 
ation, and  on  a  greater  scale  than  formerly,  the  national  income, 
it  is  clear,  must  now  be  considerably  greater  in  amount  than  it 
ever  was  before.  Thb  conclasion  is  borne  out  by  the  Custom- 
House  returns  of  raw  materials  imported,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  table : — 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  foUowing  Articles  imported  for  Home 
ContumpHonf  in  Great  Britain,  on  an  aoerage  of  three  years,  to  the  Uh  of 
January  1781, 1793, 1813, 1830,  and  1841. 

1781.  1793.  1813.  1830.  1841. 

Cotton  Wool    lbs.    6^16603  30,789^72  78,811,283  218,484,094  444;,a6e,933 

gheep^sWool,    ,»         958,090  3,204,342  7,430,477  27,182,904  £2,829,738 

BawSIIk.          „         426,9^  f27>812  919,162  3,503,289  3,600,013 

Indtgo,               ,,         560,590  884,738  .     .     .  2,522,311  2,901,447 

TkUow,           ewts.        99,487  181,887  347,775  1,005,237  1,146,624 

Fir  Timber^     loadB       84,668  222,760  251,690  426,630  648,709 

Tn  addition  to  the  evidence  of  increased  wealth  supplied  by  this 
table,  the  foct,  now  well  established,  may  be  referred  to,  that 
the  incomes  of  landlords  from  rent  have  been  doubled  in  the  last 
forty  years.  This  view  of  the  great  increase  of  the  national 
wealth  shows,  that  all  that  is  wanted  to  increa:se  the  revenue  is 
to  remove,  by  improved  taxation,  the  restrictions  that  prevent 
expenditure  on  taxed  commodities* 

On  turning  our  attention  from  what  has  passed  to  what  is 
likely  to  happen,  the  prospect  certainly  presents  no  encour- 
agement from  the  chan&^e  of  government.  The  funding  of 
Exchequer  bills  has  added,  already,  five  millions  to  the  na« 
tional  debt ; — without  anv  reason  whatever  to  show  the  necessity 
of  such  a  proceeding;  for  the  amount  of  the  unfunded  debt 
was  by  no  means  so  great,  as  to  make  it  in  any  respect  inex- 
pedient to  raise  the  money  wanted  to  meet  the  present  deficiency 
DV  a  new  issue  of  Exchequer  bills.  This  was  the  plan  which 
the  Government  oueht  to  have  adopted,  to  obtain  a  trial  of  one 
year  more,  to  ascertain  whether  such  changes  might  not  take  place 
10  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  and  in  the  extent  of  the  expendi- 
ture, as  to  produce  a  surplus ;  and,  in  this  way,  the  means  of 
redeeming  tne  portion  of  tne  unfunded  debt  which  the  deficiency 
Iiad  occasioned.  In  point  of  fiict,  nothing  has  as  yet  come  to 
pass,  to  prove  that  the  revenue  and  expenditure  mav  not  be 
restored,  without  any  special  legislative  measures,  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  were  so  recently  as  in  1836,  when  there  was 
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a  surplos  of  L.lySOOtOOO ;  and  as  to  any  iniury  to  the  paUic, 
by  adding  a  few  milUons  to  the  unfunded  debt,  that  may  aenre 
the  purposes  <^  a  party  debate,  but  k  wholly  worthless  as  a 
matter  of  financial  consideration. 

With  regard  to  other  measures  likely  to  be  brought  fiyrwazd 
by  the  Grovemment,  although  they  have  abstained  from  ecing 
into  detailst  they  have  not  refrsdned  from  committing  Uiem- 
selves — ^by  their  speedies  in  the  debate  on  the  Addiessi  in  the 
late  short  session,  and  by  the  Amendment  which  they  car- 
ried— to  produce  a  Budget,  by  which  the  expenditure  shall  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  be  in  excess  above  the  revenue ; — in  other 
words,  from  committing  themselves  to  impose  nkw  taxes  ;  fin' 
in  coasequenoe  of  their  having  condaBmed  the  BMde  mi  raising 
money  by  Exchequer  bills,  and  rgeeled  tlie  grand  phm  ^ 
the  late  Govemmenty&r  increasing  &e  rewemu  by  reducing  taxa- 
iian^  BO  otiur  mfl«le  is  Itit  except  that  of  haviiig  feeowae  to 
new  taxes* 

That  the  new  Government  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
impose  new  taxes,  is  a  circumstance  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by 
a  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer : — ^  Right  hon* 

*  ouraUejraitlemen  complained,'  said  he,  'that  he  had  not 
«  been  ^umciently  explicit  with  regard  to  his  future  intentions. 
^  What  he  said  was  this,  that  before  he  undertook  to  lay 
^  down  any  plan  of  finance  or  taxation,  he  must  carefully  exa* 
^  mine^  not  only  the  revenue  but  the  expenditure  of  die  ooua- 
^  try ;  that  by  imposing  taxes  upon  the  peo|de,  he  should 
^  take  care  not  to  come  to  sudi  a  proceeding  without  being 

<  enabled  to  say,  that  he  had  exammed  the  expenditure  and 

*  revenue — that  he  had  looked  into  detsdls— and  that  he  was  con^ 

<  vinced  the  expenditure  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  was  es» 

*  sential  to  the  wel£Etre  of  the  country ;  and  he  would  them  ptU  U 
^  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people^  whether  theg  vxmid  not  bear 

*  some  additional  burdens  in  order  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the 

*  country ' — ^  He  did  not  refrain,'  he  added,  '  from  proposing  a  per- 
^  manent  plan  of  finance,  because  he  anticipated  tne  possibility  of 

*  avoiding  having  recourse  to  taxation,  for  that  he  beHeoed  to  be 

*  inevitable.*  Now,  as  the  deficiency  for  tne  current  year  has  been 
estimated  by  common  consent  at  nearly  three  milhons,  what  we 
have  to  expect  is,  that  Government  will  come  forward  about  the 
middle  of  next  March  with  a  Budget  of  N£w  Taxes  for  raising  this 
sum ;  so  that,'[wfaatever  may  be  Uie  blesdngs  which  the  accearion 
of  the  Tor}'  party  to  power  shall  confer  on  the  country,  they 
will  be  dearly  purchased. 

^  Let  us  briefly  consider  the  kind  of  taxes  which,  in  all  proba* 
bility,  will  be  chosen*     Taxes  on  consumption,  or  indiiect  taxe% 
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canBOt  be  tlioaght  of;  in  consequence  of  the  fitiiore  of  Mr 
Baruig*8  additional  five  per  cent  castoms  and  excise  duties; 
and  also  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  trade,  and  the  price  of 
food  keeping  the  consumers  in  a  eondidon  to  render  them  incap- 
able of  pur^asinfl^  the  commodities  on  which  indirect  taxes  falL 
All  the  stamp  duties  are  so  high  as  to  make  it  nearly  certain  that 
additional  rates  of  duty  wouU  not  produce  additional  revenue. 
There  arCf  however,  two  new  duties  which  might  be  imposed, 
with  a  certainty  of  producing  a  considerable  amount — ^namely, 
a  duty  on  the  succession  to  landed  and  real  property,  and  a 
duty  on  transfers  of  stocks ;  but  as  these- two  duties  have  been 
often  proposed  and  rejected,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  their 
beine  now  selected.  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  new 
Ministry  will  venture  upon  a  change  of  the  great  and  highly 
popular  Postage  Act.  What,  then,  remains  as  the  means 
of  acquiring  an  augmentation  of  revenue?  The  only  direct  taxes 
we  have,  produce  very  nearly  four  millions  a-year ;  so  that,  if  three 
millions  were  to  be  raised  by  adding  to  the  present  rates,  an  in- 
crease of  no  less  dian  75  per  cent  would  be  necessary.  As,  however, 
such  an  increase  cannot  oe  considered  advisable,  it  is  clearlv  come 
to  this,  that  no  new  tax  can  be  selected  that  will  yield  mucn  reve- 
Bue,  except  such  a  one  as  will  reach  landed  property.  This  is, 
in  fact,  the  rifi^ht  sort  of  tax  to  be*  selected,  accordinfi^  to  sound 
principles ; — m  consequence  of  so  large  a  portion  of  we  revenue 
as  three-fourths  of  the  whole  being  now  derived  from  taxes 
on  trade  and  industry ;  while  of  the  remaining  one-fourth,  only 
about  eifi^ht  millions  can  be  said  to  fall  on  property  not  connected 
with  trade  and  industry.  ^  Hie  direct  taxes,'  says  Mr  Wilson,  *  in 
^  this  country  are  so  small,  that  it  has  been  calculated  that  on  an 

*  average  a  person  whose  expenditure  is  L.500  per  annum  does 

*  not  pay  more  than  L.12  at  the  outside;  that  he  who  spends 

*  L.IOOO  per  annum  does  not  pay  more  than  L.20 ;  that  he  who 
'  spends  L.dOOO  does  not  pay  more  than  L.50  in  direct  taxes ; 

*  and  so  on  in  a  proportion  rather  less  than  the  increase  of  total 
'  expenditure.' 

But  although  there  is  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  the  principle 
on  which  new  taxes  ou^ht  to  be  selected,  it  is  &r  from  easy  to 
say  what  those  taxes  diould  be ;  for  as  all  indirect  taxes  must 
be  excluded,  the  choice  is  limited  to  a  very  few.  However  much 
a  new  Land-tax  might  be  objected  to,  because  it  would  not  fall 
equally  on  property;  yet,  considering  how  much  the  property 
on  which  it  would  not  faU,  namely,  property  derived  from  tnute 
and  industry,  is  now  disproportionately  taxed,  the  very  objection 
forms  a  good  reason  for  imposing  such  a  tax ;  because  it  would 
contribute  to  equalize  the  pressure  of  general  taxation.    It  may 
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also  be  urged  in  favour  of  this  tax,  that  it  might  be  very  &irly 
allotted  and  easilv  collected,  in  consequence  of  the  md  which 
might  be  derived  from  the  recent  valuations  made  under  the  new 
Tithe  and  Poor- Law  acts.  Besides  this  tax,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  find  any  other  than  a  Property  tax  that  would  yield  much 
revenue.  No  doubt,  many  very  strong  objections  may  be  made 
to  such  a  tax ;  but  as  the  new  Government  have  decided  upon 
new  taxes,  their  supporters,  having  no  excuse  for  not  having 
foreseen  that  this  would  be  the  case,  after  the  plan  for  increasng 
the  revenue  by  improved  taxation  had  been  rejected,  cannot 
quarrel  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer,  if,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  have  placed  him,  he  shall  have  recourse 
to  one  or  other  of  these  two  expedients. 

A  really  strange  state  of  things  will  have  come  to  pass,  at  the 
time  when  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  shall  produce 
his  plan ;  for,  while  he  will  be  ^  putting  it  to  the  good  sense  of 
^  the  public,  whether  they  would  not  bear  additional  burdens  in 
^  order  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  country,'  the  fact  will  be 
staring  the  public  in  the  face,  of  the  unquestionable  certainty^ 
that  a  mucn  larger  sum  than  the  exigencies  require,  could  be 
raised  without  any  additional  burdens ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by 
diminishing  existing  burdens.  For  let  it  be  remembered,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  g^ave  consideration,  that  no  denial  has  ever  been 
made  in  Parliament,  or  out  of  it,  of  the  practicability  of  increa- 
sing the  revenue  by  means  of  reduced  taxation.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  objections  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Import  Dudes 
Committee  was  appointed,  and  to  the  management  of  the  enquiry, 
not  a  single  word  has  been  said  to  throw  doubt  on  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statements  and  calculations  by  which  the  witnesses 
exanuned  proved,  that,  by  a  judicious  reduction  of  the  Custonu 
duties,  some  millions  might  be  added  to  the  revenue.  With  (he 
certainty,  therefore,  so  ^ly  established,  of  the  practicability  of 
obtaining  an  increase  of  revenue  by  lowering  duties,  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  the  public  will  not  yet  be  disposed  to  reconsider  this 
vital  question.  If,  by  the  operation  of  lowering  the  price  of  sugar 
threepence  a  pound — of  lowering  the  price  of  coffee  sixpence  a 
pound — of  lowering  the  price  of  timber  twenty  shillings  a  load — 
and  of  lowering  the  prices  of  almost  all  other  foreign  productions 
one-fourth,  the  revenue  would  be  greatly  increased,  toe  measure 
by  which  this  might  be  effected,  will,  it  is  still  to  be  hoped, 
be  preferred  to  new  taxes;  by  which  alone,  according  to  the 
financial  notions  of  the  Government,  the  object  can  be  attained^ 
of  not  allowing  the  expenditure  to  continue  in  excess  above  the 
revenue. 

What)  then,  has  the  country  gained,  as  to  finance  and  trad^ 
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by  the  change  of  adminbtration  ?  We  answer,  in  the  first  place, 
an  addition  of  five  millions  to  the  national  debt ;  in  the  next 
place,  the  probable  imposition  of  additional  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
three  millions  a-year ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  the  continuance 
of  monopolies  and  protections,  by  which  commerce  will  remain 
crippled,  manufactures  will  be  exposed  to  new  obstructions 
from  hostile  Tarifis,  and  the  consequent  want  of  suflBcient  employ- 
ment will  cause  distress  to  prevail  with  increased  pressure  among 
the  industrious  classes. 

What,  again,  has  the  country  lost,  in  regard  to  the  great  concerns 
in-question,  by  the  Whig  Ministers  having  been  dismissed?  In  the 
first  place,  the  advantage  of  providing  for  deficiencies,  and  greatly 
augmenting  the  revenue,  by  reduced  taxation.  In  the  next  place, 
the  advantage  of  having  a  system  of  policy  established,  by  which 
monopolies  and  protections  would  have  been  gradually  abolished. 
By  adopting  this  policy,  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  would 
have  been  augmented  by  additional  imports — exports  would  have 
increased  in  a  corresponding  degree — the  shipping  of  the  country 
would  have  increased  with  these  augmentations — manufactures 
of  all  kinds  would  have  advanced  to  a  point,  far  beyond  that  to 
which  they  have  yet  reached ;  and,  by  their  progress,  employ- 
ment would  have  been  provided  for  the  industrious  classes ;  and, 
the  price  of  necessaries  being  at  the  same  time  diminished,  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  poor  would  have  been  changed  from 
great  privation  to  unprecedented  prosperity. 
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The  Fruit-Grower's  Instructor.    By  G.  Bliss.     12ino.    6s. 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  Agricultural  Chemistry.  By  C.  Squarey* 
8?o.    Ss. 

Morton  on  the  Properties  of  Soils.     Third  Edition.     8ro.     7s. 

Baxter's  Agricultural  Annual,  1842.     Foolscap.    58.  6d. 

Fanner's  Almanac,  1842.     Is.  sewed. 

HI8TOBT. 

History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India.  By  E.  Thoratoo.  VoL  I. 
8to.     16s. 

Miss  Comer's  History  of  Poland  and  Russia.     12mo.    3s.  6d. 

A  History  of  New  Zealand  for  Emigrants.     By  J.  Bright.  12mo.  5s. 

Addison's  History  of  the  Knights-Templars;  the  Temple  Church; 
and  the  Temple.     Small  4to.     128.  6d. 

The  Ancestry  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert.  By  G.  R«  French. 
Post  8to.     10s.  6d. 

Frederick  the  Great,  and  his  Times.  Edited  by  T.  Campbell.  2  toIs 
8ro.     288. 

Piumllel  History.  By  P.  A.  Prince.  Vol.  I.  Second  Edition.  8to.  l{.ls. 

The  History  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.   By  N.  D.  Maillard.  8to.  1 58. 

Memorials  of  the  Great  Civil  War  in  England,  from  1646  to  1652. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Carey.    2  toIs.     8ro.    288. 

The  Tower.  Its  History,  Armouries,  and  Antiquities.  By  J.  Hewitt. 
12mo.    28. 6d. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDBKCE. 

Pratt's  Statutes,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  4  and  5  Vict.     8to.    68. 

The  Statutes  at  Large.  4to.  Vol.  XV.  Pl&rt  III.  4  and  5,  and 
5  Vict.,  with  Index.     18^. 

The  Laws  of  Landlord,  Tenant,  and  Lodger.  By  J.  Pater.  12mo.  5s. 

Picbering^s  Statutes.     8to.     4  and  5,  and  5  Vict.     lis. 

The  Fanner's  Lawyer,  or  Law  of  Scotland  relating  to  Agriculture. 
Foolscap.    6s. 

The  Law  of  Shipping  and  Insurance.    Foolscap.    6s. 

A  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant.  By  J.  M.  Mathew. 
8to.     16s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Misdemeanours.  By  H.  W.  Woolrycb.  12mo. 
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A  Trcfldae  os  t£«  C»ks  of  PSatfr.-e  ^ad  Deiktit  »  IW 
BfuML     Br  tbe  Rer.  C  F.  Watjdrs.     F>::ic>fL    ^ 

The  PhiloMffeT  «r  NccnFTT.   Br  CUr:^^  Btst.   3  rris.  8to.    15c 

Lectares  OS  P^Jer ;  or,  FhacpCei'of  Mijraihj^lor  tbevseofSnideats. 
8tou     7«. 

An  Emj  o«  ibe  XonI  Kitm  cf  Mn.  Br  6.  \jom%.  PM  8tol 
6t. 

Tbe  Mentd  »d  M^ical  D^shj  of  Womaa.  Bj  tbe  Rer.  B.  FSm^ 
eons.     12I&0.    5«.  6d. 

msccLUiVxors  litbeatceb. 

Mijor  JackMs's  Come  of  Miliurf  Sorrejiiii^.  SeoMd  EditM^ 
8to.     14«. 

Ttjedw*  G«ide  of  Loodoo,  til  Speatslu     I81110.    5«.. 

Wflliaiii  Hovitt't  ScvMit-Lile  of  Germsii/.    8to.    tie. 

Tbe  Cook  ;  ot^  Lsdlcs'  Kitdieo  Dirrctorr,     Pott  8«(K    Si.  64 

Li^u  and  Shadows  of  London  Lifis.  ^j  tbe  Antbor  of  RandoM 
BecoUectJons.    2  vols.     Port  6ro.    21s. 

An  Inqny  iato  tbe  Wealth  of  Indhridaab.  Bjr  T.  Cbrttii,  p^ 
8ro.da. 
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The  UniTerBal  Directory  for  Destroying  Vermin.    By  R.  Smith. 

nio.     3s«  6d. 

Manoai  of  Scottish  Stocks  and  British  Funds.  By  J.  Reid»  18mo. 
Is.  6d. 

Every  Family's  Book  of  Amusement.     18mo.    36.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Popular^  Delasions.  By  C.  Mackay.  2 
vols.     8to.    2/.  8s. 

Peace  ;  Permanent  and  Unirersal ;  a  Prize  Essay.  By  A.  T.  J.  Biac* 
namara.     Post  8to.     10s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Fresh  Water  Fish.  By  Gottlieh 
Boccins.    8ro.    5s. 

The  Seaman's  Manual.     By  R.  H.  Dana.     Foolscap.     7s. 

Hood*s  Comic  Annual,  1842.     12mo.     12s. 

Nuces  Philosophicse ;  or,  Philosophy  of  Things.  By  £.  Johnson.  8ro. 
128.  6d. 

A  Pl&rish  Ready  Reckoner.    By  B.  Dillon.     Royal  8to.  >  4s. 
*  The  Old  Forest  Ranger ;  or,  Wild  Sports  of  India.     By  Captain  W- 
Campbell.    8to.     lU  lis.  6d.  ' 

The  Chaturanga;  or,  Game  of  Chess.  By  Mrs  Colonel  Hartley. 
18mo.     Ss. 

The  Knightage  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  J.  B.  Burke,  Esq. 
New  Edition.     18mo.    5$. 

Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Popular  Delusions.   Vol.  III.    8iro.     14s. 

Ingram's  Improved  Calculator,  from  l>16th  to  500  yards at  from 

J  8.  to  15s.  6d.  per  yard.     Royal  8yo.     Ss. 

at  from  Is.  to  30s.  per  yard.   Royal  8to.  ICs. 

The  Epicure's  Almanac     1842.     By  B.  E.  Hill.     12mo.    2s.  6d. 

Letters  of  David  Hume.     Edited  hy  Dr  Murray.    8to.    6s« 

• 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

J.  O.  Westwood's  British  Butterflies.  4to.  With  42  coloured  plates. 
38s. 

Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Geological  Society.  Vol.  L  .8ro. 
lOs.  6d. 

Squirrels,  and  other  Animals.     By  Geo.  Warring.     Square.    8s.  6d. 

Yarrells  History  of  British  Fishes.     Second  Edition.    2  vols.    8? o. 
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Interesting  Facts  on  the  Animal  Kingdom.     By  J.  C.  Hall,  M.  D. 

Elementary  Geology.  By  C.  Hitchcock.  Second  Edition.  Post 
8vo.  10s.  ..^^     ,ou.bi    ..a.ia.,^ 

TransactitM  of  <J|^  Z<mljgj9§t]%i^9f^ndon.     Vol.11.    Part  5. 

ner.    (2  vole.)     Vol.  1.     Foolscap.     Ss.  .«3  .mvS 
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Ezcmples  of  Dtfierential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Collected  bj  D.  F. 
Gregory.    8to«     IBs. 

Elements  of  DescriptiTe  Geometry.  By  the  Rer.  T.  G.  Hall.  12mo. 
66.  6d., 

Wood's  Mechanics.     New  Edition.     By  Snowball.     8fo.     Ss.  Qd. 

A  Review  of  Berkele/s  Theory  of  Vision.     By  8.  Bailey.   8vo.    7s, 

NOVBLS,  TALES,  AND  BOMANCBS. 

The  Parish  Clerk.  Edited  by  Theodore  Hook.  3  toIs.  Post  8to. 
II.  lis.  6d. 

Adventures  of  a  Soldier ;  or,  Memoirs  of  Edward  Costello.  Post  8vo. 
10s.  6d« 

Legends  of  England.    Post  8to.    ds. 

Legends  of  France.    Post  8vo.    Ss. 

Conformity ;  a  Tale.    By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.     12mo.     38.  6d. 

The  Mirza.    By  James  Morier,  Esq.    d  vols.    Post  8vo.  \h  lis.  6rl. 

Cecil,  a  Poem  ;  a  Sequel  to  <<  Cecil/'  3  vols.   Post  8vo.   \U  Us.  6d. 

Blackwood's  Standard  Novels.  Vol.  1.  Gait's  Annals  of  the  Parish, 
fre.    Foolscap.    6i. 

Jem  Bunt.    By  the  Old  Sailor — with  illustrations.    8vo.    14s. 

The  Forest  of  Arden ;  a  Tale.   By  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley.    Foolscap. 
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Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time.  By  G.  Daniel.  2  vols.  Post 
8vo.     18s. 

Modem  Flirtation  ;  or,  a  Month  at  Harrowgate.  By  Miss  Sinclair. 
8  vols.     Post  Svo.     U.  1  Is.  6d. 

Ten  Thousand  a- Year.     3  vols.     Post  Svo.     l{.lls.6d. 

The  Match-Maker.  By  the  Author  of  «  The  Marrying  Man,"  &c. 
3  vols.     Post  Svo.     1^  1  Is.  6d. 

Mrs  Ellis'  Family  Secrets.     Vol.  L     Post  Svo.     12s. 

Ferrers.  A  Romance  of  the  Reign  of  George  II.  By  C.  Oilier. 
3  vols.     Post  8vo.     R  Us.  6d. 

The  Lost  Brooch.  By  the  Author  of  «  The  Fairy  Bower."  2  vols. 
12mo.    10s.  6d. 

Hardness ;  or.  The  Uncle.    3  vols.    Post  Svo.    \U  1  Is.  6d. 

The  Veterans  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig.  3 
vols.     Post  Sto.     l^Us.  6d. 

Fathers  and  Sons ;  a  Novel.  By  Theodore  Hook.  3  vols.  Post 
Svo.     1^  Us.  6d. 

The  Jacquerie ;  or,  The  Lady  and  the  Page.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 
3  vols.     Post  Svo.     R  Us.  6d. 

Old  St  Paul's ;  a  Tale.  By  W.  H.  Ainsworth.  3  vols.  Post  Svo. 
lMls.6d. 

The  Blue  Belles  of  England.  By  Mrs  Trollope.  3  vols.  Post  8vo. 
II.  ]  Is.  6d. 

Charles  O'Malley,  the  Irish  Dragoon.     3  vols.     Svo.    249. 

The  Old  Curiosity  Shop.     Imperial  Svo.  13s. 

Bamaby  Rudge.    Imperial  8vo.     13s. 
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»  in  NonriT.Pcem*.*'-      Bv  R- M.  Uing.      Foolscap.     5^6d. 
rs  wiOttlie  Moms-    By  Jubn  C.  Priace.    Second  Edit  km.    ISmo. 

Prophecy    of  BoUam,   and  other   Poema.     Bj    Helen  Lawe. 

i  >Uideii  of  Moieow  -,  a  Poem.   By  L&ij  E.  S.  Wortley.     Pirt 

Jto.     3». 

ihonao  Algme* ;  a  Drama.    6to.     5a. 
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Thodgfata  in  Past  TeA^ft.     Seeortd  Edition.     S2tno.    Sb.  6d. 

Lady  Flora  Ha8tinp:s'  Poems.     New  Edition.    'Foolsrap.     7s.  6d. 

Walter  Gray,  a  Ballad ;  and.  other  Poems.  By  Mary  Chalenor. 
Foolscap  8vo«    3s. 

The  Cottager  a  Sabbath ;  a  Poem.  By  S.  Mullen.  Illustrated.  Post 
870.     12«. 

Book  of  the  Poeta ;  Modem  Poets.    Illustrated.    Svo.     U.  1b. 

• 

POLITICS,  ANl>  t»OMTICAL  ECONOMY, 

On  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Parochial  System  without  a  Poor-Rate. 
By  Dr  Chalmers.     12mo.     5s. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor- Law  Commissionera.     8fo.     6s. 

A  Plea  for  the  Imprisoned.     Svo.     7s. 

The  English  Constitution.     By  George  Bowyer.     Post  8vo.     15s. 

RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Rev.  A.  Anderson's  Exposition  of  St  John.     VoL  II.     12mo.     78. 

Bishop  Jewell  on  the  I'hessalonians.  New  Edition.  Revi»ed  by  P. 
Hall.     Post  Svo.     7s.  6d. 

The  Kingdom  of  Christ  Delineated.     By  Archbishop  Whately.  Svo. 
8a. 
•   The  Way  of  Life  ;  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  J.  Johnstone.  Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Horne*s  Manual  of  Parochial  Psalmody.  Fine  Paper, 
]2mo.    3s.  6d. 

Bishop  Msrsh's  Comparative  View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Rome.     Third  Edition.     12mo.     Gs. 

Dr  A.  Keith  on  the  Evidence  of  Prophecy.  25th  Edit.  12mo.  78. 6d. 

Neanden's  History  of  the  Church  Translated.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Bose.     Vol.  II.     Svo.     128. 

Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  H.  Boys.     Svo.     lOs.  6d. 

Pictures  of  Christian  Life.     By  R.  A.  Willmott.     Foolscap.     Gs. 

The  Hopes  of  the  Church  in  Connexion  with  the  Jews,  &c.  12rao. 
Ss.  6d. 

The  Theology  of  the  Early  Christian  Church.  By  J.  Bennett,  D.D. 
Svo.     10s.  6d. 

Historical  Memorials  of  the  Independents,  ftc.  By  D.  Hanbury. 
Vol.  IL     Svo.     14s. 

Pietas  Ecclesise  ;  or,  the  Dissenter's  Text- Book.  By  W.  Palmer. 
Svo.     7s.  6d. 

Hnlsean  Lectures  for  1840.     By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Smith.   Svo.  78. 6d. 

Ebenezer ;  or.  Hitherto  has  the  Lord  helped  us.  By  J.  G.  Lazarus. 
12mo.     5s. 

A  Help  to  Catechising.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Beaver.     Foolscap.     Ss. 

Sermons.  By  the  liev.  J.  Milner  and  the  Rev.  J.  Fawcett.  Svo.   12s. 

Lectures  in  Divinity.  By  J.  Hey,  D.D.  2  vols.  Svo.  1^  10s. 
Third  Edition. 

Calvary ;  or/ttie  Cross  of  Christ  By  the  Rev.  M.  baniell.  Second 
Edition.     Pott  Svo.    7s. 
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The  Great  Datjr  of  Freqaenting  the  Chriatiao  Sacrifice.  By  R*  N^« 
BOO.     New  EUlitioo,  by  Rer.  W.  B.  Hawkios.     12mo.    5t. 

The  Missionary  Appeal  on  behalf  of  Southern  India.  By  J.  Smith. 
Foolscap.    4s* 

Paxton's  Illastrations  of  Scripture.  Third  Edition.  Reiised,  Sec 
By  A.  Jamieson.     Vol.  I.     Foolscap.     Gs. 

J.  H.  Hi n ton's  History  of  Bsptism  ReTised.  By  J.  H«  Hinton. 
12mo.    5s,  6d. 

Letter  on  the  Evidences  and  Theory  of  Christianity*  By  Liord  Lind- 
say.    12ino.    3s. 

The  Sunday  Prayer-Book.     32mo.     8s. 

The  Contest  and  the  Armour.     By  Dr  Abercrombie.     ISino.    8d. 

On  Calvinism.     By  the  Her.  W.  Hull.     12rao.     Ss.  6d. 

Short  Account  of  the  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  T.  Stephen.     18mo.     ds.  6d. 

Joseph  Hume's  Search  into  the  Old  Testament.     Post  8vo.     7s. 

Episcopacy  and  Presbytery.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Boyd.    8vo.     10*.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  first  Four  Volumes  of  Newman's  Sermons.  12mo. 
78.  6d. 

The  Christian  Souvenir.  Edited  by  the  Rev*  C  B.  Taylor.  Post 
8vo.     169,     Morocco. 

History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Hethering* 
ton.    8vo.     IOa,  6d. 

Couard's  Sermons  on  the  Life  of  the  Early  Christians,  (forming  Vol. 
XXX HL  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet.)     Foolscap.     5s. 

Look  to  Jerusalem.     By  Rev.  A.  Dallas,     l8mo.     2s.  6d. 

Scriptural  Instruction  for  the  Least  and  the  Lowest.   Part.  I.    18mo. 
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Psalms  and  Hymns.    Selected  by  S.  Ellison.     18mo.     58. 

Neander*s  Church  History.  Translated  by  Ryland.  2  vols,  foolscap. 
14s. 

A  Defence  of  the  Personal  Reign  of  Christ.  By  J.  Tyso.  I2mo. 
ds.6d. 

Bishop  Andre wes's  Sermons.     Vol.  IV.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Holy  Bible,  conuining  the  authorized  Version,  with  20,009 
emendations.     8vo.     158. 6d. 

The  Seven  Sermons  preached  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Parish 
Church  at  Leeds.    Post  8vo.     12s. 

Commentary  on  the  Gospels.  By  S.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Vol.  L 
Part  2.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Plain  Sermons,  by  Contributors  to  Tracts  for  the  Times.  Vol.  HI. 
8vo.     6s.  6d. 

Bishop  Gray  and  Percy's  Key  to  the  Bible.  New  Edition.   8to.  Ids. 

Six  Plain  Sermons.     By  Philalethes.     18roo.     2s.  6d. 

Whitby  and  Lowman*s  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  Impe* 
rial  8vo.     25s. 

Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Whitby's  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Tes« 
tament.     4  vols,  imperial  8vo.     4/.  lOs. 
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The  Divine  Rale  of  Faith  and  Practice*    By  W.  Goode.  2  vols.  Syo* 
H.  lls.6d. 
*  ReT.  Dr  T.  Manton's  Sermoos  on  tbe  119th  Psalm.  3  yoIs.  8ro.  208« 

Rev.  Dr  Hook's  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects.     8fo*     lOs.  6d. 

Tbeopneustia.  The  Plenary  Inspiration  of  tbe  Scriptures.  From 
tbe  French  of  L.  Gaussen.     8vo.     78. 

Specimens  of  Biblical  £xpo8ition  for^Family  Worship.  By  tbe  Rer. 
R«  Warner.     12mo.     Ts. 

Sermons  Preached  at  Harrow.  By  the  Rer.  F.  H.  Steel/  M.  A. 
12mo.    46. 6d. 

The  Harmony  of  Protestant  Confessions.  New  £dition.  By  the 
Rer.P.  Hall.    8ro.     I4s. 

The  Works  of  William  Jay,  collected  and  revised  by  himself.  Vol.  L 
Post  8to.     7s.  6d. 

The  Tongue  of  Time ;  or,  the  Lanjs^age  of  a  Church  Clock.  By  the 
Re^.  W.  Harrison.     FooUcap.     3$.  6d. 

Pool's  Annotations  on  the  Bible.     3  vols,  imperial  8vo.     37.  1 5s. 

The  Music  of  the  Church,  &c.     By  T.  Hirst.     12mo.     6$. 

The  Christian  Diary  ;  Moral  and  Religious  Reflections  deduced  fromi 
Scriptnre  for  avery  Day.     Foolscap.    7a.  6d. 

Man's  Responsibility  ;  The  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Atonement,  &c^ 
By  J.  A.  Haldane.     12mo.     3s. 

The  Country  Parson's  Wife.     Foolscap.     2%,  6d. 

The  Martyr  of  Erromanga ;  or,  tbe  Philosopby  of  Missions.  By  J* 
Campbell,  D.D.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

STATISTICS  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Geography,  based  on  Mahe  Brun  and  Balbi's  system  of.  Edited  b^ 
James  Laurie.  Part  V.  Sro.  6s.  And  complete  in  1  to].  870.  Clotb, 
lettered.     H.  lOs. 

Englefield's  Walk  through  Soutb  Southampton.  New  Edition,  with 
Notes.     By  J.  BuUer.     Foolscap  4to.     5s. 

Gleanings  respecting  Battel  and  its  Abbey.     Foolscap.     5s. 

William  Hewitt's  Visito  to  Remarkable  Places,  Old  Halls,  Battle 
Fields,  &c     Second  Series.    8fo.     \L  Is. 

Tbe  History  and  Topography  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  By  John 
James.     870.     12s.;  or,  witb  Pedigrees.     8vo.     15s. 

History  and  Antiquities  of  Allerdale  Ward,  Cumberland..  By  S. 
Jefferson.    8vo.     12s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Hints  for  Australian  Emigrants.     By  P.  Cunningham.     Post  8vo. 

5s.  6d. 

Texas.     By  Arthur  Ikin.     18mo.     3». 

Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narrative  of  bis  Sbipwreck.  Edited  By  Jane 
Porter.     New  Edition.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     1 L  Is. 

Captain  Gerard's  Account  of  Koonawur  in  the  Himalaya^  Edited  by 
G.  Lloyd.     8vo.     14s. 
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The  Settlements  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  By  tl^  Haa.  H. 
W.  Petre.     8?o.     3s. 

A  Ran  throagh  the  United  States.  By  Lien  tenant- Colopel  M^a^welL 
2  vols.  poHt  8vo.     n.  Is. 

New  Zealand,  South  Australia,  and  New  South  Wales.  By  B*  G. 
JamiesoD.     Post  8vo.    8s. 

Letters  and  Notes  on  the  North  Americaii  Indiana.  By  G.  Catlm« 
2  yoIb.  royal  8vo.     ^.  lOs. 

A  Residence  on  the  Shores  of  the  Baltic     2  vok.  post  Qro.     IQa* 

Journals  of  Two  Expeditions  in  Australia.  By  Captain  G.  Grey*  .  2 
vols.  8vo.     \L  16s. 

Five  Years  in  India.     By  H.  E.  Fane,  Esq.    %  vols,  post  Qro.   IL  Ss. 

The  Glory  and  Shame  of  England.  By  an  American.  2  Tols.  poet 
8vo.     H.  Is. 

A  Winter  in  the  West  Indies.  By  J.  J.  Gnrney.  Fourth  Editipo. 
18mo.     2s. 

Narrative  of  a  Recent  Imprisonment  in  China.  By  J.  L*  Scott. 
12mo.     6h. 

Ramhie  in  Ceylon.     By  Lieut.  De  Butts.     Post  Qvo.     1(X«. 

Notes  of  a  Half- Pay  in  Search  pf  Health  ;  or,  Russia^  Circaasiat  ^d 
the  Crimea.     By  Captain  Jesse.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     12.  4s. 

Narrative  of  the  Late  Expedition  to  Syria.  By  Pateson  Uunt^r^  Esq. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.     H.  Is. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  Auvergne.  By  Louisa  S.  Costello.  2  vols.  8to. 
\l.  8s. 

Notes  of  a  Traveller  on  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France, 
Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  &c.     By  S.  Laing.     8vo.     16s. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONSt 

Pery*s  Tales  of  the  King8  of  England — Richard  II.  to  Elizabeth.  Sc^QAre. 
4s.  6d. 

The  Winter's  Tale.     Square.     28.  6d. 

The  Little  Cousins.     Square.    Ss.  6d. 

Peter  Parley*s  Annual,  1842.     5a. 

Adventures  of  Obadiah  Oldbuck.     8vo.     78. 

Pictorial  Bible  History.     New  Testament.     Foolscap.    4s.  Qd« 

Fisher's  Juvenile  Scrap-Book.     8vo.     8s. 

The  RoUo  Code  of  Morals.     By  Jacob  Abbott.     ISmo.     2$.  6d. 

A  Voyage  to  India.  By  the  Author  of  **  Charlie's  Discoveries." 
Square.     4s. 

Le  Livre  de  Mon  Fils,  1842.    Foolscap.    4s. 

Le  Livre  de  Ma  Fille.     1842.     Foolscap.     46. 

Christmas  Improvement ;  or,  Hunting  Mrs  P«  Third  Edition.  Square* 
28.  6d, 

Cousin  Katalia*8  Tales,  with  Illustrations.  By  F.  Corbaux.  ISoo. 
Ss.  Gd.  plain.    48.  6d.  coloured. 

Aftertion'a  Keepsake,  1842.    82mo.    2«. 

The  Love  Gift  for  1842.     82mo.    28.  6d. 
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Tlio  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc.    By  R.  M.  Evans.     Square.    *«.  6d. 
Look  Forward  ;  a  Tale.     By  Catherine  J.  Finch.     18mo.     28. 
Tales   of  s   Grandfather,  (Scotland.)     By  Sir  W,  Scott.    3  vols. 

^^Tho*^tonian  and  Geoffrey  Selwood.    By  Charlotte  Adams.     18mo. 

^%^iied  Twiirs.     Ninth  Edition.     Square.    2s.  6d. 
Th^  Recreaffon  for  1842.  •  12mo      5s. 
Pousin  Willy'a  Holidays.     Is.  6d. 
Confessions  of  an  Apostate.     By  the  Author  of  «  Felix  de  Lisle." 

^""n^n^/ers  ^d  Uu^^^^  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.     ISmi.     2s. 

History  of  Job.     By  the  Author  of  «  Peep  of  Day."     iSmo.     Is. 
Examples  and  Warnings.     By  the  Rev.  Dr  Barth.     Square,     is. 
Xho  Ti»ken;  an  Annerican  Annual.     12ino.     128. 
The  Young  Inlanders ;  a  Tale.     By  Jeffreys  Taylor.     Foolscap.     7s. 
The  Royal  Alphabet  of  Kings  and  Queens.     By  J.  Gilbert.     Fools- 

5^.  plain.     6s.  coloured. 
A   Blue- Coat  Boy's  Recollections  of  Hertford  School.    By  George 
Wickham.     Foolscap.    48. 6(1. 

Scripture  Scenes.     Thirty- Two  Engravings.     Square.    5a. 

The  Warning.     Translated  from  the  German.     Square.     2s.  6d. 

Robert  and  Frederick ;  a  Boy  8  Book.     Foolscap.     Ts. 

Godmother's  Tales.     By  Mrs  Hoffland.     Square.    28.  6d. 

The  Child's  Christian  Year.     ISnio.     28. 

Which  is  the  Wiser?     By  Mary  Howitt.     18mo.     2s,  6d. 

The  Poplar  Grove.     By  Mrs  Copley.     l8mo.     28.  6d. 

The  Pictorial  Grammar.     By  Alfred  Crowquill.     Foolscap.     3$.  6d. 

Our  Grandmama*8  Clock.     By  R.  Haish.     18mo.     28. 

The  Perils  of  Paul  Perceval.   By  the  Rev.  J.  Young.   Square.  Ss,  6d. 

Original  Anecdotes  of  Britinh  Quadrupeds.     Ibroo.     Ss. 

Mrs  Sherwood's  Fairchild  Family.     Vol.  11.     12nio.    5b, 

The  New  Chapter  of  Kings  for  ChUdren.  (Forty  IllustiaUons.)  Square 
3a.  •  /^       • 
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Abyssinia^  RuppelVs  Trtvels  in,  307 ;  means  of  olisenratioii  ha  pos- 
eessed,  ib- ;  map  attached  to  his  hook,  308 ;  limits  of,  ib. ;  physical 
character  of,  309,  310  ;  climate  of,  311  ;  nnmber  of  inbabitanto,  311, 
812;  the  continual  war  among  the  chiefs  renders  them  poor,  aad 
withont  industry,  312 — 314;  manufactures  of,  314  ;  home  trade  con- 
ducted on  a  very  small  scale,  315 ;  the  Mahometan  traders  are  the 
most  intelligent  and  honest,  315,  316 ;  amount  and  ralae  of  their 
foreign  trade,  316,  317;  progress  of  the  traders  from  the  interior  to 
the  coast,  317 — 319;  trade  cannot  be  profitably  carried  on  by  Eu- 
ropean traders,  319—321 ;  state  of  barbarism  the  inhabitants  are  in, 
321  ;  ciyilization  which  prevailed  about  Axnm  was  ne^er  of  a  fal^ 
order,  322,  323  ;  society  and  customs  of,  323 — 328  ;  marriages  con- 
tracted with  great  thoughtlessness,  326. 
AlvanUtfy  Lord,  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  474 — 497.     See  Ireland, 
American^  North,  Indians,  manners,  customs,  and  condition  of,  415— 

430.     See  Indians, 
AuUMographt/f  beneficial  effects  of,  105,  106. 

BenareSf  city  of,  208 ;  legal  relation  between  the  English  and  the  Rajah 
of,  209;  illegal  conduct  of  Warren  Hastings  towards,  211»  212; 
Baiting's  visit  to  Benares,  and  imprisonment  of  Cheyte  Sin^,  212 ; 
difficult  situation  he  was  brought  into  by  this  violence,  213-^215. 

Bengal^  rapacity  and  gross  abuse  of  the  English  in  this  province  in  the 
early  administration  of  the  East  India  Company,  166,  167 ;  internal 
government  of,  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  170 — 172 ; 
transferred  to  the  operation  of  the  Company,  175 ;  supreme  autho- 
rity attempted  to  be  seized  by  the  Supreme  Court — fearful  state  it 
reduced  the  inhabiunts  to,  201 — 204. 

Blair  s  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports,  670. 

Barrow%   George,  account  of  the  Gipsies  of  Spain,  45 — 67.     Se 

Gipsies* 
Briiish  Field  Sports,  68 ;  books  noticed  on  the  subject,  69 — 72 ;  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  establishments  for,  72 — 76  ;  attachment  of  the  clergy 
to,  76,  77  ;  modem  fox-hunting,  78 — 80 ;  nerve  required  by  a  hard 
rider,  insunces  quoted,  80 — 88 ;  hunting  retorts,  89  ;  best  mode  of 
relieving  or  assisting  the  horse  in  hunting,  90 — 92 ;  requisites  for  a 
good  huntsman,  92,  93 ;  for  the  whippers-in,  94 ;  sketch  of  Tom 
Moodie,  94 — 96 ;  on  sporting  and  guns,  96 — 101 ;  on  the  training  of 
ogs,  101 103 ;  quoUtion  from  the  Rod  and  Gnn,  103|  104. 
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244. 
/^.^.--dUe^  •  tnn- of  North  A-^^ 

C^^^l^^^  «d  the  Loch.  by.  68-71;  qaoUMl  on 

O^'i^-**'"^;^^  100,  lOl-o.  a  good  wtriow.  101. 102-«i  Wcowy, 

^2i  ^^W»  w'  *•  coaslittttion  of  mm,  376.    S«i  Pkrtnolofkd 

^'**^'     •.  moral  phUowphy,  376.    See  PkremoUgiad  Etkia. 
r    tcSiTh^e,  bb  terricea  in  India,  199;  lored  by  Um  naUTe  toldian, 

•a^cdote  of  wie,  800-     ...       ,       ,,  lo   u 

aB«c«       „^r^^  ^^  jbe  mttitnuon  of  workhoiues,  IS,  li. 

^^  Laws!  propowjd  alteratioa  of  the  duUes  on,  would  be  bene&- 
^l  to  the  rcvcnaes  of  the  country,  524,  525 ;  answers  from  the  con- 
^8  abroad,  regarding  the  quantitiea  likely  to  be  imported  to  Great 
Britain  if  the  ports  were  kept  open,  526 ;  would  not  affect  the  agri- 
cnltaral  interesU,  527 ;  extracu  from  Mr  Tooke*«  history  of  pricee, 
527  5^ »  effect  which  the  opening  of  our  ports  would  hare  on  the 
caltlration  of  grain  on  the  continent,  528 — 530. 
Craik%  George  Z.,  History  of  England,  430,    See  England* 

E 

^ducoHoth  progress  of,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  467 — 470. 

£nglandt  Pictorial  History  of,  430 ;  influence  of  antiquarian  researches 
OQ  the  spirit  and  grace  of  history,  430 — 436  ;  character  of  the  PicUh 
r«i//iwto»y»436— 438  and  441 ;  the  editors  have  copied  from  Thierry'a 
J7iitotVri2?«iVbt7?iaiid:9^ili^(e/erre,withoutacknowledgingthesourc^ 
439 — 441 ;  condition  and  number  of  the  people  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  441—446 ;  under  the  Norman  rule— feudal  life,  446—450 ;  the 
population  at  different  periods,  451 ;  condition  of  the  people  under  the 
reign  of  the  Plantagenets,  451 — 454;  feudal  magnificence  and  bospi- 
tality  of  the  nobles,  454 — 457 ;  effect  of  the  civil  wars  on  the  nation^ 
457.459 ;  to  what  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  is  due,  459— 
462  ;  manners  of  the  gallanu  and  citisens  in  the  reign  of  the  Tndors, 
462--465 ;  great  social  change  of  the  era  of  Elisabeth,  465 — 467 ; 
progress  of  education  in  the  sixteenth  century,  467 — 470 ;  condition  of 
the  labouring  people  retrograded  during  that  period,  470—473. 
English  Poor-Law  Reform,  1 — 44.  See  Poor-Law  Reform* 
Encyclopctdia  BriUtnnicOf  quoted  on  the  article  Hound,  93 ;  and  00 
Optics,  284. 

jEye,  peculiar  cast  which  appertains  to  that  of  the  gipsies,  54,  55. 
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Faltcnry^  spirit  of»  and  aaiii8«aeiit  to  be  derired  from,  102,  108. 

Ferrierf  Mm^  critical  notf ce  of  ber  nords — *  Marriage,'  <  Tbe  I 
<  Unce/  aad  *  DestbT,'  498—505. 

Financial  plans  of  the  late,  and  intentions  of  the  pieseot  ministiY,  506 
— 537.     See  Whig  MiniUry^  and  Revenue. 

FraneiSf  Philip,  eloquence  and  information  of,  183 ;  considered  as  the 
author  of  the  Letters  of  Jooias,  183^ — 185;  duel  with  Warren  Hast* 
ingsi  205  ;  attacked  Warren  Hastings'  admfaiistration  in  India  m  the 
House  of  Commons,  231. 

Fuller,  Dr  Thomat,  life  and  writings  of,  828 ;  jnstioe  has  bardty  been 
dealt  to  his  memory,  329  ;  sketch  4>f  the  principal  erents  of  nw  life, 
330 — 334;  his  ImagmatiTe  and  suggesttre  faculty  most  actire  and 
boundless,  834-— 336 ;  specimen  of,  336 ;  analysis  of  bis  wit,  with 
examples,  336 — 344 ;  on  jesting  and  grarity,  as  hud  down  by  bi«, 
844;  suggests  images  of  great  beauty,  and  of  true  poetic  qua- 
lity, 344,  345 ;  may  be  considered  the  type  of  that  class  of  religioaa 
writers,  termed  quaint;  meaning  of  the  phrase,  845 — 346 ;  hie  style 
free  from  lAtinism,  848 ;  his  <  Essay  on  Tombs'  quoted,  349,  350 ; 
on  <  Fancy '  qaoted,  350 — 852 ;  analysis  of  his  historical  style,  352 — 
356 ;  his  moral  and  religions  character  attractive,  and  free  from  the 
austerity  and  rigour  of  his  times,  356  ;  rather  fond  of  flattering,  357 ;. 
prodigies  related  of  his  memory,  357,  858  ;  Charles  Lamb's  opinioa 
of  him,  858. 

G 

Gleips,  Rev.  G.  R.,  memoirs  of  Warren  Hastings,  160 — 255.  See 
Hastings. 

Gipsies  of  Spain,  George  Borrow 's  account  of,  45 ;  are  dealers  in  pre- 
cious stones  and  poisons,  46 ;  Gilano,  or  their  language,  cultiTated  to 
a  great  extent  by  individuals,  47 ;  strong  attachment  of  the  people  to, 
ib. ;  are  of  Indian  origin,  48,  49,  and  53 ;  professions  which  they  fol- 
low, 49,  50;  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  and  degradation,. 
50  ;  utter  disregard  of  religion,  50,  51 ;  of  a  future  state,  51 ;  sketch 
of  Hayraddin,  tlie  gipsy  Bohemian,  from  Quentin  Dtcrward,  51,  52  ; 
superstitions  of,  52,  53,  and  64;  contrasted  with  the  Jews,  53, 
54,  and  65,  66  ;  peculiar  eye  which  marks  this  wandering  people,  54^ 
55 ;  mutual  attachment  which  bind  them  together,  55,  56 ;  encouater 
between  two  in  battle,  56,  57 ;  strict  honour  of  their  women,  57,  58  ;. 
conduct  before  marriage,  58  ;  *  Telling  the  fortune  of  the  Queen  Regent 
<  of  Spain,'  58, 59  ;  <  The  Gipsy  Soldier  of  Valdepenas/59_63 ;  severe 
laws  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  64,  65 ;  prospects  of  ame* 
lioratlon  of  their  condition,  63 — 67 ;  humane  and  judicious  laws  of 
Charles  111.  of  Spain,  65,  66  ;  mistaken  laws  of  the  Austrians,  66; 
education  they  have  in  Spain,  67. 

H 

Hanover,  King  of,  and  the  Stade  Tolls,  859.     See  Stade  Tolls. 
Hawker's,  Colonel,  Instructions  to  Sportsmen,   68 — 71 ;    quoted  on 
*  detonators/  97,  98 ;  on  wild-fowl  shooting,  99,  100. 


HcuSngM,  Warren,  160 ;  mmm%  of,  ky  Q)$\§^  160^  l(i ;  liee  (mki 
irfdeh  lie  tpnnf*  161,  162;  cUkUMod  aad  early  ]mm  ef»  16^^ 
164;  sent  to  Calcatta,  164;  sUta  of  Indian  afikira  till  after  the 
kikile  of  Plarae/y  164---.166;  lapaoiena  miMOTenuneat  ef  BeiuMl,^ 
166, 167 ;  Hastings'  cqndnctblaaielesa^  167 ;  bisretem  to  Eoglew — 
Tiews  which  he  had  for  the  cnltiration  of  Oriental  literature,  167, 
168;  retnms  to  India— attachment  to  Mrs  Imhoff,  168 — 170;  in- 
Tested  with  the  gOTemoent  of  Bengal,  170;  state  of  thatooTcta- 
nent^  170 — 171 ;  contest  for  its  internal  government  between  MUlom* 
med  Reza  Khan  and  Maharajah  Nnnoomar,  171 — 176 ;  sells  the  dis- 
tricU  of  Corah  and  Allahabad  to  the  Prince  of  Onde,  177,  178;  aids 
Snjah  Dowlah  to  conquer  Rohillas,  178—182;  financial  results  of  his 
policy,  182 ;  appointed  Governor-General  of  India,  aided  by  a  eonn- 
ciU  182 ;  one  ef  whom  was  FraoM^s,  the  anther  of  the  Letters  of  Jnniai^ 
183—185 ;  arrival  of  the  new  council  at  Fort-William,  165 ;  wba 
asewme  the  power  of  the  whole  government,  186 ;  Noacomar 
accuses  HaatingB  to  the  council  ef  aaisconduct,  187 — 189;  Nunco- 
mar  thrown  into  jail  en  a  charge  of  forgery,  189 ;  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  Nuncemar,  190 — 192;  Coadoct  of  Chief  Justice  Inspey 
and  of  Hastings  in  regard  to  Nuncomar's  sentence,  192,  193  ;  board 
of  directors  in  London  condemn  his  condnct,  194 ;  Colonel  Maclean,, 
his  agent,  gives  in  the  resignation  he  had  sent  to  the  board,  who 
^ccept  it,  194,  195 ;  refuses  to  resign,  and  retains  possession  of  govern- 
ment, 195,  196;  murried  to  Mrs  Imhoff  after  her  divorce,  196,  197  ; 
state  of  Europe  and  of  India  at  this  period,  197 ;  energetic  conduct 
of  Hastings,  198,  199 ;  Sir  Eyre  Coote  sent  out  as  commander  of 
the  forces,  199,  200 ;  judgee  of  the  Supreme  Council  attempted  to 
draw  to  themselves  the  chief  authority,  201 ;  state  to  which  it  brought 
Bengri,  201 — 203;  resisted  by  the  government,  203;  Chief  Justice 
Impey  bribed  by  Hastings,  203,204;  duel  between  Hastings  and  Philip 
Francis,  205 ;  stete  of  India — contest  with  Hyder  Ali,  205,  208 ;  con- 
test with  Benares,  208^215 ;  conduct  pursued  towards  the  Begums,  or 
Princesses  of  Oude,  215 — 220 ;  general  reriew  of  the  character  and 
administration  of  Hastings,  22(C-226;  his  return  to  England,  and 
reception,  226 — 228 ;  view  which  the  leading  men  bad  in  regard  to  his 
administiation,  228 — 234 ;  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  defen- 
der, 228,  229 :  charge  brought  against  him  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 284-— 239 ;  conduct  of  the  ministry  considered,  238,  239 ;  im- 
peached by  them,  239 ;  trial  of,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  240,  250 ; 
ruined  by  the  expense  oif  the  trial,  250 ;  liberality  of  the  East  India 
Company,  251 ;  after  years  of  his  life  at  Daylesford,  252 ;  reception 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1813,  252  ;  and  b^ 
the  Crown,  254;  death  and  burial-place  of,  254;  summary  of  hie 
character,  255. 

HUtaryy  has  it  gained  in  spirit  and  grace,  by  the  late  antiquarian  re- 
searches ?  430,  436. 

HcTscy  best  mode  of  relieving  and  assisting  it  during  a  hunt,  90 — 92*. 

Hume,  David,  considered  as  an  historian,  432,  433. 

Hunting.     See  BrUish  Field  Sports,  68, 104. 

fltmisman,  importance  of,  in  field  sports,  92,  93. 
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Httii,  Wiaiam,  E$q.  M.P^  on  the  Stede  datiea,  859. 

Huikist»n^Sf  Ifr,  Tiewt  m  to  pcolociiDg  dsUet  tiol  proMrir  imdanloocL 

619. 
Hyder  AU^  invaded  Madras  with  a  large  anny,  206,  207;  defeated  by 

Sir  Eyre  Coote  at  Porto  Noto»  208. 

I 

-^^^y^y  Sir  Bii/ah,  appobted  Cbief-jQetiee  of  Bengal,  185 ;  his  con- 
dnct  in  refasinff  to  respite  Nnncomar,  192 ;  aasnmed  snpreme  com- 
mand in  Bengal — ^reign  of  terror  which  this  asenmption  brought  on 
the  inhabiunts,  201—204;  bribed  by  Warren  Hastings,  204;  sanc- 
tioned by  bis  presence  the  violent  proceedings  againat  the  Begnms 
of  Oode,  219. 

Jndianst  North  American,  canses  which  hare  led  to  their  rapid  destrao- 
tion,  415—417  ;  present  number  of,  416;  Catlins  residence  amoag» 
-418,  419 ;  different  effects  which  Mr  Cat]in*8  mt  as  a  portrmt-painter 
had  on  them,  419,  420;  thehr  religions  jdeas,  420 — 427,  428;  their 
medicine  men,  421 ;  tribe  of  Mandans  described,  421 — 425  ;  the  ierce 

'  tribe  of  the  Camanchees,  425 ;  remains  of  the  *  Six  Nations/  425, 
426;  their  general  conduct,  426;  reverence  for  the  dead,  428,  429; 
red  and  white  men  contrasted,  429 ;  value  of  Mr  Catlin's  book,  429, 
430. 

Ireland^  state  of,  by  Lord  Alvanley,  474 ;  proposition  to  pay  the  Ca- 
tholic Clergy  by  the  state,  474,  475 ;  pacific  state  of,  during  Lord 
Melbourne's  administration,  475 — 477 ;  difficulties  under  which  Sir 
'Hobert  FeeFs  government  lies,  477,  478  ;  hostility  displayed  by  Lord 
de  Grey,  Lord-Lientenant,  towards  the  Liberal  party  in,  477 — 479; 
effect  of  on  the  people,  479 — 481 ;  beneficial  swsy  pf  Mr  O'Connell, 
^482 ;  only  method  of  governing  the  country  is  by  enlisting  the  popu- 
lar leaders  and  the  Catholic  priests  in  the  service  of  the  govnument, 
482 — 486 ;  grounds  on  which  the  state  might  pay  the  Irish  Catholic 
clergy — power  of  the  clergy,  486 — 491 ;  difficulties  which  beset  the 
proposition,  491 — 495;  the  plan  approved  by  Mr  0*Connell  and  others, 
495 ;  conduct  of  the  Tories  towards  M  r  O'Connell,  495, 496 ;  proposal  to 
enter  into  regular  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  497. 

Irish  Catholic  Clergy,  payment  of,  by  the  sute  considered,  474 — 497. 
See  Ireland* 

Jamesy  G.  P.  R.,  editor  of  Letters  on  the  Reign  of  William  the  Third, 
128;  imperfect  manner  he  has  performed  his  duties,  and  inaccuracies 
he  hss  fallen  into,  128—131.    See  William  IlL 

JewSf  contrasted  with  the  Gipsies,  53,  54 — 65 ;  those  of  the  present 
day  not  so  distinct  in  their  characteristics  of  those  of  former  times, 
66. 

Junius,  Letters  of,  Philip  Francis  author  of,  183—185. 

K 

Xirke,  Qolonel,  his  conduct  whilst  governor  of  Tangiers,  116^-119. 

L 

Letters  on  the  Reign  of  William  III.  i  28— -159.    See  WilHam  UL 
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JfacJFofAme,  C%flM^  Hirtory  oC  EoglMd,  430.    SeeEmglamtL 
Mandanh  tribe  of  North  Americaa  Indians  dworibod,  421—425;  their 

rererevee  for  their  dead,  428,  429» 
Marriage  among  the  Gipsies  of  Spain,  58. 
JtoT^a^ales  Sporting  Scenes,  69.    See  BriMk  SporU. 
MexicOf  cause  of  the  independence  of,  131. 
MoodU,  Tarn,  Biographical  Sketch  ol  this  famovs  Whipper^n,  94-^. 


N 

Navjf^  BriHihy  state  of  in  Charles  II.*s  reign,  114«— 1 15. 

Nimro^s  Hunting  Toms,  68;  quoted,  70u.71.  See  BrUish  FMd 
SporU. 

Nuneamatf  MtAarafah^  candidate  fw  the  internal  goTsnunent  of  Bengal 
—character  of,  172,  173 ;  accuses  Warren  Hastings  with  oftnces  of 
the  most  serious  description,  187 ;  thrown  into  jail  on  a  charge  of 
having  forged  a  bond,  189  »  trial,  sentence,  and  execntion,  I89u.l92 ; 
effiict  of  on  the  native  population,  190—192. 

O 

{yConneilf  Daniel^  powerful  sway  he  has  over  the  Irish  people,  482 ; 
public  hostility  displayed  by  the  Tory  party  towards,  495,  496 ;  ne* 
cessity  for  their  pursuing  a  different  course,  495,  496. 

OutU,  Begums,  or  Princesses  of— violent  and  unjust  conduct  of  Warren 
Hastings  toward,  216-*219. 

P 

jPeopUf  condition  of  the  English,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  that 
of  the  era  of  Queen  Fliaabeth,  441—473.    See  Emgland. 

P«pyt,  Samuel,  memoirs  and  correspondence,  105 ;  first  publication  of 
his  •  Diary,'  107—109 ;  summary  of  the  events  of  his  life,  109—1 1 1 ; 
portrait  of,  111,  112;  condition  of  Tangiers  under  Charles  IL,  112, 
J13;  extracts  quoted,  113, 114;  state  of  the  navy,  114,  115;sent  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  Tangiers,  arrival  at,  115,  116;  conduct 
of  Colonel  Kirke,  US— 119  ;  life  whilst  at  Tangiers,  119, 120 ;  letter 
to  a  parliamentary  commissioner,  120,  121 ;  letter  from  Mr  David 
Skinner,  122,  123;  letter  from  Pepys  at  Berwick,  123, 125;  quoted, 
126, 127. 

Pictorial  History  of  England,  43a     See  Emgland. 

Phrenological  Ethics,  George  Combe's  Work  on,  376 ;  truth  of  Phreno- 
logy not  entered  upon,  ib. ;  high  claim  set  forth  by  Mr  Combe,  377, 378 ; 
want  of  definite  meaning  in  the  propositions  laid  down,  378, 379 ;  what 
constitutes  virtue  ?  380,  381 ;  main  ground  on  which  Mr  Combe  resU 
the  necessity  and  advantage  of  the  science,  381 ;  can  Phrenology  be 
made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  Ethical  Science  ?  382 ;  influence 
of  benevolence,  veneration,  and  conscientiousness,  as  an  imiemal  guide 
to  virtue,  384 -•392;  the  eslemal  sanctions  which  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  repression  of  vice,  39i2^- 
395 ;  confounds  the  consequences  of  the  agent's  virtuous  conduct  to 
Mmeelft  with  the  effect  it  has  on  the  cotnmunifyf  395,  396 ;  divine 
government  of  the  world,  xhep^eictU  and  organic  lawS|  396—400 ; 
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praetictl  utility  of  some  of  his  fkwt»  400 ;  claims  the  knowledge  of 
the  Bstanl  bwt  as  haifiag  becB  hr^i«giit  nte  tfasir  lr|iikMiii  mUmt 
hf  this  science,  40a--.402 ;  What  is  menit  hy  the  soptwnaej  of  fke 
moral  faculties,  402 — 404;  the  natomllMSshanpe  no  dependence  oa  this 
science,  more  than  on  any  other  system  of  ethics,  4(16, 407 ;.  Mr  Cowftci 
sets  down  that  all  well-known  traths  hswe  derived  their  sfinsngth^  wholly 
and  ezclnsively,  from  Phrenology,  407—^11 ;  lights  which  tl  sheds  on 
the  theory  of  ^eisrusssut,  paer*laws^  and  cnainal  jnrispnidettcet 411 — 
413;  Phrenology  is  powerless  either  for  good  or  for  eril,  413,  414. 

Plutarch^  total  absence  of  historical  colour  and  costnme  in  his  portraits, 
431,432. 

Poor'Lmws  m  England,  1 ;  wens  originated  to  keep  the  popr  in  a  stale 
of  slavery,  2,  3 ;  operation  of  the  varions  acts  from  the  years  1349  to 
1597,  by  which  laboorers  were  prohibited  Arom  ehangiug  their  abode,* 
&C.  3L.8 ;  acts  of  Eliaabelh  ineffectual  in  r^nlatiag  wages,  9,  10  ;  or 
confining  the  labonrer  to  his  parish,  10;  law  for  giring  relief  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  parish,  10 — 12;  amount  expended  from  1673  to  1785, 
13;  first  effect  of  workhonsra  diminished  the  expenditure,  13,  14  ; 
acts  for  relief  of  the  poor,  14—17  ;  modes  of  relief — ^relief  in  kind,  17 ; 
relief  without  labour,  17;  allowance  system.  17 — 19;  roundsman 
system,  19;  labonr-rate  system,  19,  20;  parish  employment,  fearfnl 
state  of  fraud  and  oppression  it  led  to,  20—26 ;  principal  prorisions 
of  the  poor-law  asMndment  act,  26— -30;  plans  proposed,  80 ;  that 
followed  of  giring  the  pauper  labourer  a  subsistence  connected  with 
disagreeable  conditions,  30;  union  of  parishes,  31;  <  prohibitory 
*  order,'  ib. ;  improvement  effected  by  this  order,  32,  33 ;,  obstacles 
with  which  the  act  has  to  contend,  and  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
33—35 ;  political  use  to  which  it  has  been  tvned  by  the  Tories  and 
Chartists,  35—37 ;  consequences  which  weald  resnlt  from  Uie  Central 
Board  of  Commissioners  being  abolished,  37,  38 ;  would  the  placing* 
the  control  in  the  Home  Office  add  to  its  usefulness  or  otherwise  ? 
38,  39 ;  could  any  gofemment  firmly  cause  the  duties  of  the  depart- 
ment to  be  carried  into  effect  ?  39,  40 ;  impossibility  of  embodying  in 
an  act  the  rules  to  be  followed  for  all  England,  40,.  41 ;  reduction  of 
the  number  of  the  assistant  commiasioners  Would  be  a  fatal  step,  41 ; 
their  duties,  41 — 43  ;  duty  of  Scotsmen  to  wetch  narrowly  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  parliament  with  regard  to  poor*laws,  44. 

E 

Reformation^  progress  of,  in  England,  459 — 462. 

Revenue,  deficiency  of,  from  the  year  1838  to  1841,  506;  circum- 
stances under  which  the  deficiency  arose,  5 13-— 517;  revenue  which 
would  have  been  yielded  by  the  finandsl  measures  of  1841,  517; 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar  would  be  meat  beneficial,  520—523  ; 
poposed  alteratisns  of  the  duties  on  com,  524—530 ;  taxes  lik^y  to 
be  laid  on  by  Sir  Robert  Peel*s  government,  533. 

Rod  and  the  Gunj  68 — 71 ;  ^otstion  from  en  deer-^talking,  103,  104.. 

Rohileund^  atrocious  conduct  of  Warren  Hastings  in  aiding  to  subdue- 
the  braye  people  of  this  country,  178^—182. 

Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Ireland,  payment  of  by  the  state  considered^ 
474_497.    SwJrehnd. 
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■  I        SeaUf  MaJoTy  defender  of  W«rrra  HastiDgv,  228,  922. 

he ,         Shak$pearef  Historical  plays  of,  deroid  of  extnuteotn  colosriog  and 

)  eostomey  432. 

Skeridan%  B^  speedi  on  the  spoliation  of  tlie  Begnms  of  Onde,  286L 
ShremAury,  Dnfce  of>  state  of  mind  be  was  kept  In  by  tbe  paity  spirit 

of  his  times,  1S3-— 1S5. 
Slaceryf  eiils  of,  2 ;  Ae  early  poor-laws  m  England  led  to  shtrery  of 

the  agricnHoral  poor,  2—15. 
SmiA*ty  Key.  John,  edition  of  Pepys'  Memoirs,  105.    See  P^sys. 
Spahiy  Borrow's  acconnt  of  the  Gipsies  of,  45 — ^67.     See  Cripsiet, 
'  Siade  ToUs  considered,  959 ;  injary  to  British  commerce  by  the  serere 
and  umivit  doties  coRected,  359 ;  annual  amount  of  British  imposts 
into  Hambnrgh,  859,  S60 ;  ressels  obliged  to  come  to  an  anchor  at 
Bmnshansen,  360,  361 ;  the  tax  is  of  Tarions  kind8,^r#^,  taxes  on  tbe 
eargo,  361,  362;  secondly^  taxes  on  the  ships,  8^;  thirdly,  P^^ 
exactions,  ib. ;  cases  of  British  traders  harassed  by  the  Stade  antfao* 
rities,  368 — 365 ;  number  of  ships  who  have  paid  those  duties,  with 
I  tbe  amount  from  1884  to  1839, 865,  366 ;  King  of  Hanorer  claiass  the 

further  right  of  increasing  on  the  present  exorbitant  rates,  366,  867 ; 
iaane  between  Great  Britain  and  Hanorer  as  to  tbe  ralidity  of  the 
treaty  of  1691  between  Sweden  and  Hamburgb,  368—875. 
SuffttTf  reduction  on  the  duties  of,  considered  both  as  affecting  British 
smd  West  India  interests,  520—523. 

I  Taxes,  additional,  likely  to  be  laid  on  by  Sir  Robert  Peers  goTernment, 

583—586. 
I  TfUernfs  Histoire  des  Normands  en  Angleterre,  largely  borrowed  from, 

in  the  Pictorial  England,  439—441. 
TorieSi  conduct  of  that  party  during  the  reign  of  William  HI.,  140 — 159* 
Tory  Govemmeniy  financial  plans  likely  to  be  laid  on  by,  533,  536. 

V 

Vernon,  James,  Esq.,  Letters  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL,  128 ;  appoint- 
ed secretary  of  state,  138;  harassed  condition  he  was  kept  in,  133» 
See  WUliam  IIL,  128—159. 

Hsum^  analysis  of  the  various  laws  of,  273 — 283. 

W 

Watt,  James,  discovered  the  true  composition  of  water,  302 — 804. 

Wealth,  increased  augmentation  of,  in  Britain,  532,  538. 

Wheat,  cost  of,  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  yeara 
1884,  1885,  and  1836,  514. 

WheweWs,  Rev.  William,  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  265  ; 
may  rather  be  considered  as  tbe  Philosophy  of  Metaphysics  than  of 
Science,  266  ;  proposes  to  use  tbe  word  dipolatizaHoH  instead  of  depo* 
larization,  267 ;  this  analyzed,  267,  268 ;  divisions  of  his  work,  268 
brieves  in  a  sixth  aense^  called  the  musoAar  semse^  268 ;  tbia  doc 
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MO  Indix. 


$ntie  muler  two  heads — the  sense  of  touch,  26d-r272 ;  end  die  senee 
of  sight,  273—279 ;  law  of  Wsible  direction,  279 ;  jbis  explanation  of 
upright  Tision,  280 ;  remarks  on»  280 — 283 ;  on  the  prismatic  spectrnm, 
sSd ;  its  colours  are  affected  by  Tarions  caases*— rertewer's  privmte 
Journal  quoted,  284,  285 ;  observations  on  the  scale  of  colours,  285, 
286 ;  and  on  scales  of  impure  colours,  286 ;  on  the  connexion  of 
polarities,  286,  287 ;  on  the  construction  of  science,  287, 288  ;  exaoii* 
nation  of  Aristotle's  statement — that  in  the  sun's  light,  the  luminous 
imsge  of  triangular,  and  other  apertures,  is  round,  288^290 ;  holds 
that  our  scientific  discovery  is  due  to  accident,  291 ;  this  refuted, 
292 — ^295 ;  treats  of  certain  characteristics  of  scientific  induction,  296  ; 
on  the  logic  of  induction,  297 ;  on  the  laws  of  phraomena  and  of 
cause,  297 ;  decides  that  neither  medicine  nor  engineering  can  be  in- 
^uded  in  the  Ibt  of  sciences,  297  ;  his  inductive  table  of  astronomy, 
298 ;  of  optics,  299,  300 ;  will  not  yield  that  James  Watt  was  the 
first  who  ascertained  the  true  composition  of  water,  302—304 ;  pre« 
sent  state  of  the  undulating  theory,  304^-306. 

Whig  Ministry,  changed  by  the  Tories  with  having  been  extravagant, 
508;  refutation  of,  509,  510;  economy  with  which  they  conducted 
the  government,  510 — 530,  531 ;  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Tory 
expenditure,  611,  512;  their  financial  measures  of  1841  considered, 
517 — 539;  are  accused  with  haring  handed  over  the  treasury  to  the 
Tory  government  in  a  state  of  great  embarrassment,  531, 532 ;  What 
has  tbe  country  gained  by  changing  them  for  that  of  a  Tory  nunistry  ? 
536,  537. 

WhigSf  policy,  conduct  of  that  party  during  the  reign  of  William  III,, 
140—157. 

William  III.,  Reign  of,  128;  mock  modesty  of  those  elected  to  the 
speakership,  129;  the  Shrewsbury  Letters,  131,  132;  revolution  of 
1688,  132;  misery  of  those  who  bad  any  thing  to  do  with  politics  at 
that  time,  ib. ;  cause  of  the  inquietude  of  Mr  Secretary  Vernon,  13d ; 
of  tbe  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  133—135  ;  of  William  III.,  135;  traitor- 
ous correspondence  with  the  court  of  St  Germain's,  135 — 137;  the 
king  could  place  no  dependence  on  any  party,  137,  138;  sincerity  of 
William's  conduct  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  139 — 142 ;  policy  and 
conduct  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  143— 147,  and  151_153;  William 
inclined  to  give  advantage  to  the  Whigs,  147 — 151 ;  personal  interpo- 
■sition  of  the  king  saved  ministers  from  responsibility,  151 ;  policy  of 
the  Wbigs,  153,  154 ;  low  state  of  the  revenue  in  the  year  1696, 
154,  155 ;  Union  with  Scotland,  155,  156 ;  measures  passed  in  the 
year  1700,  156;  party  spirit  of  the  physicians  to  the  king,  157; 
contest  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  157,  158 ;  qualifica- 
tion proposed  for  borough  and  county  members,  158,  159* 

Wilson,  JameSf  on  the  revenue,  506 ;  quoted  as  to  the  price  of  wheat, 
514 ;  on  the  amount  of  direct  taxes,  535. 

Z 

Zincalif  The,  or  an  account  of  the  Gipsies  of  Spain,  45 — 67.  See 
G^'ies. 


Edinburgh:  Printed  by  Balkmtyne  and  Ckmpany,  Paul's  Work* 
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